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INTRODUCTION. 


Apt£B  the  abdication  of  the  Spanish  throne^  a 
watchful  eye  was  kept  on  the  unfortunate  Princes 
at  Valen9ay ;  a  fine  estate  belonging  to  M.  Talley- 
rand, who,  in  conformity  with  that  amiable  habit 
of  complaisance  which. formed  the.. basis  of  his 
character,  lent  this  delightful  residence  to  the 
Emperor,  to  be  converted  into  a  gilded  prison  for 
the  occasion.  *^._ 

At  that  time,  I  was  living  at  my  coimtry- 
house  in  the  Blaisois,  near  Menars,  and  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  these  Spanish  guests  were 
treated.  I  knew  M.  Berthemi,  the  governor  of 
the  establishment,  and  also  M.  Amaury,  the  trea- 
surer, to  whom  I  had  often  given  a  hospitable 
reception.    Almost  certain  of  accomplishing  my 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

purpose^  I  set  out  for  yalen9ay  with  my  daughter, 
my  Antigone,  the  staff  of  my  old  age;  for  the 
Marquis  de  Moncade  ^,  so  spruce  before  the  pub- 
lic, was  sixty,  and  had  the  gout  for  a  companion. 

Valengay  is  a  delicious  spot,  and  M.  Talley- 
rand has  added  to  its  natural  beauties  all  the 
embellishments  which  the  most  refined  luxury 
can  invent.  The  park  is  of  great  extent,  and 
the  forest  which  surrounds  it  affords  scope  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  Princes  for  a 
while  partook  of  that  sport,  but  the  enjoyment 
was  soon  denied  them.  There  was,  besides,  a 
certain  part  of  the  park  in  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  walk.  So  much  did  every  thing 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  garrison  town,  that,  the 
very  day  I  arrived,  I  was  for  a  moment  inclined 
to  return  immediately  home. 

However,  I  wrote  to  M.  Berthemi,  firom  the 
inn  at  which  I  alighted,  expressing  my  desire  to 
see  the  Princes.  A  few  moments  only  had  elapsed 
when  I  received  a  very  satisfactory  answer,  and  I 
repaired  to  the  castle,  where  I  was  most  kindly 
received.    "  You  must  stop  here  till  to-morrow," 


>  A  chancter  in  the  EeoU  dt  BomrgeoUy  pUyed  by  Fleury  with 
great  suecefls. 
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8ud  the  worthy  govemon  ^'Tou  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  look  at  the  castle  and  the  park ;  the 
Princes  are  on  the  point  of  going  out  for  a  walk 
or  a  drive.  They  will  be  very  near  you,  and  in  the 
evening  you  may  come  to  the  play,  for,  to  amuse 
them,  we  have  made  a  theatre  in  the  orangery ; 
the  actors  come  fiom  Bouiges  whenever  the 
Princes  wish  to  see  them.  To-night  they  are  to 
play  GuUaiaH  and  the  Ttmnelier.  I  woidd  wish 
to  ofier  you  more  hospitality,  but  my  orders  are 
strict,  and  I  cannot  give  a  bed  even  to  my  brother. 
I  need  not  say  that  you  must  dine  with  me  to-day, 
and  breakfast  with  me  in  the  morning."  All  this 
was  said  with  so  much  freedom,  ease,  and  frank- 
ness, that  I  accepted  the  mvitation  with  pleasure. 

Soon  after  the  Princes  passed  through  the  gal- 
leiy.  Ferdinand  walked  first  with  his  uncle, who  re- 
minded me  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  &vourable  impression  one  is  apt  to  receive  on 
seeing  ^  a  great  man  in  distress,"  the  countenance 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince  did  not  please  me.  His 
olive  complexion,  those  sunken  eyes,  lively  indeed, 
but  expressing  suspicion;  that  long  nose,  over- 
shadowing every  feature,  gave  to  the  whole  an  air 
more  calculated  to  excite  dislike  than  sympathy. 
His  brother's  appearance  was  better,  but  both 
were  destitute  of  any  thing  like  nobleness  of  man- 
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VIU  INTRODUCTION. 

ner;  there  was  in  all  their  attitudes,  movements, 
and  gestures,  a  sort  of  sluggish  pettyness,  and 
awkward  meanness.  I  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  find  in  them  men  acting  the  part  of  heroes 
in  adversity,  and  showing  themselves  off  as  vic- 
tims. In  my  long  career  I  had  never  before  seen 
misfortune  fail  to  give  to  the  sufferer  some  sort  of 
dignity,  whether  accompanied  by  courage,  despair, 
or  resignation ;  but  in  these  Princes  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Were  they  under  the  influence 
of  the  climate  of  Valengay  ?  As  guests  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  did  they  dissemble,  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  atmosphere  they  breathed  ? 

The  Princes  were  followed  by  the  governor, 
and  by  M.  Damezaga,  with  others  of  their  suite. 
They  were  treated  in  all  respects  as  royal  per- 
sonages :  every  honour  was  paid  them ;  every  pos- 
sible etiquette  was  observed ;  whatever  wish  they 
expressed  was  gratified.  All  their  wants  were 
anticipated,  for  the  attendants  seemed  to  study 
their  slightest  inclinations.  Napoleon  granted 
them  every  thing,  except  freedom  and  their 
country. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
Prince  observing  a  stranger,  asked  the  governor 
who  I  was.    What  answer  was  given  I  do  not 
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predaely  know^  but  after  exchanging  some  words, 
M.  Berthemi  withdrew,  and  Ferdinand  fixed 
his  eyes  on  me  with  particular  attention.  He 
was  served  with  tea  or  coffee ;  he  appeared  to  be 
melting  the  sugar  in  his  cup,  and  while  stirring 
it,  he  still  kept  looking  at  me.  Soon  after  he 
sent  us  some  refreshments,  making  a  gesture  to 
us  with  his  hand  in  a  manner  obviously  meant  to 
be  very  gracious.  I  thanked  him  by  bowing  my 
bead.    Here  everything  ended  for  that  night. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  mass.  I  was  not  three 
paces  from  Ferdmand — a  little  behind  him  on  his 
left.  He  turned  his  head  cautiously  round,  seem- 
ing to  look  at  me  by  stolen  glances,  and  as  if  he 
wished  to  escape  observation.  I  thought  that  he 
regarded  the  presence  of  an  actor  in  such  a  place 
as  something  very  remarkable; — ^but  I  was  wrong. 
I  soon  perceived  that  his  look,  difficult  to  be 
withstood,  expressed  nothing  like  surprise.  I 
watched  a  gesture  which  seemed  intended  for  me. 
Every  time  that  he  turned  to  a  new  page  in  his 
breviary,  he  rumpled  the  page,  making  a  slight 
noise,  as  if  to  attract  my  attention,  then  joining 
his  fingers  to  his  thumb,  he  evidently  wished  to 
appear  in  the  act  of  writing;  while  so  doing,  he 
turned  his  eyes  on  me  with  an  inquiring  look,  and 
the  words — ^**have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me?'* 
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seemed  to  float  on  his  lips.  He  saw  no  response 
on  mine ;  but,  firom  what  passed,  I  had  reason  to 
presume  that  he  had  for  a  moment  taken  up  the 
idea  that  I  was  an  emissary  entrusted  with  some 
despatch  for  him;  for  at  this  time  there  was  a 
plan  for  his  escape,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  I  shall 
soon  relate. 

Besides  the  consideration  that  a  gouty  subject 
is  always  most  conveniently  situated  at  his  own 
fireside,  the  ideas  which  my  presence  seemed  to 
excite  in  the  Princes  embarrassed  me.  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  cruel  to  allow  prisoners  to  cherish 
hopes  which  I  knew,  fix>m  experience,  it  was  so 
painful  to  renounce.  At  all  events,  prudence  dic- 
tated our  return.  We  took  our  leave,  thanked 
M.  Berthemi,  and  proceeded  homeward.  In  my 
own  little  retreat  we  seemed  to  breathe  a  better 
air. 

Melancholy  emotions  make  us  reflect  inwardly 
on  ourselves.  These  Princes,  lately  so  powerful, 
now  so  obscure,  without  any  active  part  to  per- 
form,  reminded  me  of  the  time  when  we  also 
had  flourished  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  scenic 
grandees,  though  only  the  grandees  of  a  specified 
hour.  We,  too,  had  been  compelled  to  retire  firom 
the  stage  on  which  we  had  shone.  That  change  is 
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to  the  actor  a  preliminarjr  deaths — a  death  more  sad 
than  his  departure  for  the  tomb.  It  is  to  survive 
his  own  reputation^  and^  while  he  is  yet  somethings 
to  become  a  living  nothing !  Painters  and  sculp* 
ton  have  their  galleries  and  their  studios;  and 
amateurs  fill  their  saloons  with  their  works. 
Authors  see  themselves  on  library-shelves;  but 
he  who  leaves  the  theatre,  leaves  behind  him 
scarcely  the  fleeting  sound  of  a  name^  the  mere 
label  of  a  man  of  talent,  at  the  veiy  most,  with- 
out any  other  evidence  of  his  talent.  Still  living, 
you  are  as  a  spectator,  the  poor  nobody  in  the  box, 
while  on  the  stage  you  were  always  somebody. 
Wherever  you  go  after  your  public  life,  you  are 
seen  with  a  sort  of  surprise ;  but  you  count  for 
nothing.  Every  one  seems  to  say^  ^  Well !  what 
brings  you  out  again?  Are  you  really  alive?" 
There  is  only  one  reply  to  be  made :  ^  Light  up 
the  chandeliers; — give  me  sceneiy,  a  stage^  an 
audience^  and  an  author.  I  will  then  give  you 
a  certificate  of  my  existence.'*  Alas  !  alas ! — can 
you! 

O  nge  1  6  ddaetpoir  I  6  vieiUBwe  ennemie. 

This  would  be  to  show  zeal  without  ability. — Go 
and  be  buried.  You  were  dead  when  the  curtain 
dnqiped  before  you  for  the  last  time. 

Long  before  I  retired  from  the  stage^  I  had  often 
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said  to  myBe]£,  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event,  a  man  ought  to  prepare  for  other  occupa* 
tions,  to  create  for  himself  other  habits  than  those 
of  the  theatre,  and  if  the  love  of  fame  should  still 
be  his  influential  passion,  he  should  try  to  perpe- 
tuate a  name  in  some  other  way.  For  my  part,  I 
had  lived  so  long,  seen  so  much,  learned  so  many 
secrets,  and  knew  so  well  the  hidden  machinery  of 
so  many  adventures,  that  my  theme  was  finished. 
A  thousand  affairs,  serious  or  scandalous,  risible 
or  tragic,  lived  in  my  memory.  How  many  of  the 
mysteries  behind  the  scenes  were  personaUy  known 
to  me !  How  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
world,  which  has  also  its  ''  behind  the  scenes,'^  had 
been  revealed  to  me !  I  felt  that  I  had  much  to 
tell,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '^  I  will  write  my  me* 
moirs,  and  I  will  publish  them.''  Next  moment 
I  began  to  be  afraid.  Henry's  orthography  had 
so  often  been  laughed  at !  What  will  be  said,  if  I 
venture  to  write  ?  It  is  something  to  have  expe- 
rienced the  rigour  of  the  public  one  way  or  another. 
Finally,  I  resolved  to  let  myself  be  led  only  half- 
way into  the  temptation,  and  to  confine  the  perusal 
of  my  manuscript  to  myself  and  my  friends. 

I  therefore  proceeded  to  note  down,  not  regu- 
larly every  day,  but  very  firequently,  whatever  had 
struck  me,  or  what  I  now  thought  interesting. 
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Sometimes  I  could  not  leave  off  dming  the  ^hole 
night,  and  laboured  without  stopping  until  my 
candle  burned  down  to  the  socket.  My  good 
daughter  scolded ;  but  I  took  her  scolding  like  a 
school-boy,  and  like  a  school-boy  I  had  my  own 
way.  It  win  readily  be  believed  that  our  visit  to 
yalen9ay  was  duly  recorded.  Now  for  what  fol- 
lowed. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  our  illustrious  neigh- 
bours, several  of  Monseigneur  Otranto's  chief  offi- 
cers took  up  their  residence  in  the  environs  of 
yalen9ay.  In  plain  terms,  the  police  had  a  number 
of  agents  in  this  part  of  the  countiy,  and,  without 
having  any  idea  of  the  matter  on  my  part,  I  was 
destined  to  be  somewhat  implicated  in  a  petty  plot, 
which  had  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the  ab- 
duction of  Ferdinand  from  the  amiable  attentions 
of  Napoleon  and  the  hospitality  of  France. 

One  morning,  after  having  spent  the  whole 
night  with  my  scraps  of  papers,  I  was  awakened 
out  of  a  sound  sleep.  A  gentleman,  I  was  told, 
had  come,  and  must  see  me  immediately.  I 
thou^t  that  some  disaster  had  befallen  the  Co- 
mpile Fran^aiae,  and  that  the  company  had  sent 
me  an  express.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  saw 
ushered  into  my  room  a  tall  handsome  man,  rather 
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above  middle  age,  his  hair  fashionably  dressed,  his 
manner  graceful,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance kind  and  pleasing. 

''  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you/^  said  he. 

^*  Most  willingly/'  said  I,  making  a  sign  by 
which  his  wish  was  satisfied.  *^  What  has  pro- 
cured me  the  honour  of  seeing  you?'' 

**  An  actor  of  your  merit  ought  to  expect  visits," 
said  the  stranger. 

^*  Indeed,  sir!"  said  I. 

My  visitor  was  evidently  embarrassed.  At  last, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  and  something  of  a  blush, 
added  to  my  pressing  him,  he  said, 

"  You  know  M.  Bertilhac  ?  " 

Not  aware  whither  this  interrogatory  might 
lead,  I  retorted  rather  sharply,  ^'  Well,  sir,  what 
if  I  do  know  him? " 

'^  He  is  arrested,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Arrested ! "  exclaimed  I. 

^'  Yes ;  and  committed  to  Vincennes,"  added  he. 

"  For  what?  "  asked  I. 

*^  For  conspiring,"  said  the  stranger. 

«  What !"  cried  I,  «  M.  Bertilhac  a  conspirator? 
Impossible." 

I  had  good  reasons  for  my  doubts.     M.  Bertil- 
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hac  was  a  worthy  honeBt  man,  and  it  would  have 
been  as  difficult  to  discover  any  thing  like  a  con- 
spirator in  him,  as  to  find  out  the  talent  of  an 
astronomer  in  me.  I  therefore  received  this  won- 
derful piece  of  news  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

**  What  I  tell  you,  sir,  is  true,*'  said  my  visitor. 
^  M.  Bertilhac  has  been  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Vinoennes.*' 

This  looked  serious. 

^^  Well,'^  asked  I,  '^  what  is  the  charge  against 
him?'' 

^  He  wanted  to  &vour  the  escape  of  Ferdinand," 
said  the  visitor.  '^  The  Prince's  almoner  is  also 
arrested.'' 

^  Is  he  sent  to  Vincennes  too  ?  "  asked  I. 

^  I  have  not  heard,"  said  the  man,  sinking  his 
voice. 

"  What  a  tragic  tone  you  are  assuming !"  said  I. 

^They  have  also  arrested  a  person  named  Be- 
dassier,"  continued  my  unknown  firiend. 

'*Bedassier!"  said  I.  ''Why,  I  know  him.  His 
family  is  respectable.  Is  he  not  tailor  to  the 
establishment?" 

^  The  same,"  said  the  stranger.  ''  You  know 
eveiy  thing.  Monsieur  Feury^^ 
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On  saying  this^  my  visitor  fixed  his  eye  on  me 
with  a  very  scrutinizing  air.  I  looked  stedfastly 
at  him,  for  I  comprehended  at  once  what  he  was 
at.  I  asked  what  induced  him  to  come  to  me 
about  this  alleged  conspiracy,  and  to  tell  me  the 
names  of  the  conspirators.  ^'  Is  it  possible/'  added 
I,  '<  that  you  suppose  I  can  give  you  any  account 
of  the  conspiracy  ?  " 

After  appearing  as  if  he  wished  to  suppress  a 
slight  feeling  of  shame,  the  emissary  of  the  police 
(for  such  he  was)  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  his 
mission  was  not  of  a  rigorous  kind;  that  the 
police  was  active,  but  protective,  and  particularly 
opposed  to  any  thing  like  rudeness  with  persons  ^ 
of  respectability,  such  as  I  was ;  and  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  he  hoped  his  conduct 
would  not  be  otherwise  construed.  In  fine,  my 
visitor  only  came  to  ask  a  few  cwU  quegtions,  but 
backed  by  a  gentle  force  of  gendarmes. 

^  You  have  been  at  Valen9ay,  Monsieur  Fleury," 
said  the  stranger.  **  Prince  Ferdinand  wished  to 
speak  to  you.  We  are  persuaded  that  you  have 
had  no  understanding  with  him ;  but  reports  have 
been  spread.  Besides,  it  has  been  observed  that 
you  sometimes  spend  the  night  in  writing.  You 
keep  your  light  burning  after  every  body  else  is 
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gone  to  bed.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
reports^  no  doubt.  But  I  am  ordered  to  examine 
your  papers,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them  in  your 
presence,  and  then  to  take  them  with  me.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  do.  Allow  me  to  discharge  my 
duty  quietly — ^without  any  confusion.  It  would  be 
extremely  disagreeable  to  resort  to  the  means 
which,  in  case  of  resistance,  are  at  my  disposal.^ 
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He  would  have  continued  longer  in  this  strain, 
had  I  not  interrupted  him ;  for  great  was  my  sur- 
prise at  being  all  at  once  made  a  conspirator !  But 
there  was  no  use  in  disputing  with  such  high 
authority  as  the  police ;  so,  showing  the  sub-in- 
qvdsitor  some  heaps  of  papers,  I  said,  ^'  Take  them ; 
— take  them,  sir; — sit  down  there; — ^read; — 
make  out  an  inventory; — seal  them  up,  and 
much  good  may  they  do  you.''  I  then  stepped 
behind  my  curtains  to  dress  myself. 

Who  would  believe  it  ?  I  had  hitherto  attached 
no  great  importance  to  these  papers ;  but  now  they 
were  taken  from  me,  I  felt  like  the  miser  robbed 
of  his  strong  box*  I  set  an  exaggerated  value  on 
my  lost  treasure ; — my  life,  my  existence  was  in  it. 
My  imxiety  increased  daily.  At  last  I  resolved  to 
go  and  brave  the  police  in  its  very  sanctuary. 
However,  as  I  always  like  to  be  right  and  regular 
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as  to  matters  of  fonn,  and  having  heard  much  good 
spoken  of  M.  Real,  who,  I  understood,  would  have 
to  do  with  my  affidr,  I  had  resolved  to  write  to 
him  to  solicit  an  interview,  when  one  day  I  re- 
ceived a  sealed  packet,  and  the  following  letter : — 

^^My  dear  Monsieur  Fleurt, 
''There  has  been  a  mistake.  The  minister's 
sense  of  justice  makes  him  desirous  that  such  a 
misunderstanding  should  be  promptly  redressed. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  examine  your  papers,  and 
you  will  now  find  them  arranged.  Tou  had  put 
them  together  as  a  gamester  would  shuffle  a  pack 
of  cards.  I  have  done  you  two  acts  of  service,  for 
which  you  ought  to  thank  me.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  cast  some  light  on  your  chaos ;  secondly,  I 
have  removed  some  details  respecting  the  Ehnpe* 
ror,  which  would  have  done  you  no  good,  had  you 
printed  them.  Between  ourselves,  you  do  not 
much  shine  in  the  respect  you  owe  to  your  master. 
Meanwhile,  since  the  whole  is  purified,  you  have 
now  a  book  which  the  public  will  be  glad  to  read, 
and  which  I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to  buy. 

"  Your  devoted 

«M.D.L." 

I  thought  at  first  that  I  was  the  dupe  of  some 
mystification.     However,   I   found   my   pipers 
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really  put  in  order.  My  notes  followed  each 
other  r^ularly  according  to  the  dates  of  the 
events^  but  some  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  the 
Fmt  Consul,  the  Consul  for  Life,  and  the  Em- 
peror, were  wanting.  I  taxed  my  memory,  and  I 
soon  reconstructed  my  scaffolding.  There  is  no- 
thing like  forbidden  fruit.  So  then  I  was  an 
author !  An  author  of  an  almost  prohibited  book! 
I  now  r^arded  my  book  with  an  eye  quite  pater- 
naL  I  enlarged  the  manuscript  and  revised  it. 
The  loss  of  it  had  taught  me  to  love  it.  Faithful 
to  my  old  habits,  I  got  some  pages  by  heart,  and 
went  about  reciting  them;  thus  feeling  in  ima- 
gination the  pulse  of  my  public,  for  my  future 
iqppearance  in  the  character  of  author,  an  exhibi- 
tion which  perhaps  will  never  be  realized. 

But  should  such  a  thing  ever  take  place,  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand  VIL  will  be  owing  to 
these  MBMOiBs  of  a  comedian. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  eonit  of  King  StanisUs. — Lekzinaky. — The  theatre  at  Nancy. — 
A  first  appearance. — The  pinch  of  snuff. — The  king's  salute. — A 
good  beginning. — My  early  education. — Power  of  imitation.— The 
Prince  de  Beanvan. — The  Prince  Beaufremont. — M.  de  Voltaire. 
— The  Sfarchioneas  de  Boufflers. — Characters  selected  for  me  by 
my  father. — My  wish  to  take  a  higher  range. — My  sister  Felicity 
and  the  Vicomte  CUirral  de  Paasy. — Departure  for  Geneva. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  17575  a  remarkable  event 
occurred  in  the  little  court  of  Stanislas  Lekzinsky, 
who  at  that  time  kept  royal  state  at  Nancy^  and  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  duchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar. 

The  theatrical  company  in  the  service  of  the  ex-king 
of  Poland  announced  the  performance  of  ^'  Le  61o- 
rieux"  for  the  d6hut  of  an  actor  recentlv  arrived  in 
the  noble  city  of  Nancy. 

Playgoers  of  the  present  day  can  form  no  idea  of 
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the  importance  which  was  at  that  time  attached  to  a 
d^but.  The  appearance  of  a  new  actor  used  then  to 
excite  a  great  sensation  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
literature.  Consequently,  this  announcement  excited 
no  small  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  court 
circle.  But  the  debutant  on  this  occasion  was  not  to 
enact  a  lover  or  a  father,  or  any  principal  part.  He 
was  merely  to  personate,  in  the  chef-d^cguvre  of  Des- 
touches,  the  humble  character  of  the  Laquais  mal 
vitu.  In  this  part,  the  actor's  task  consists  in  de- 
Uvering  a  few  lines,  and  in  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  an  air  and  gesture  recorded  and  handed  down 
by  tradition  in  the  best  theatrical  lazsA, 

But  the  boy  (for  he  was  nothing  more)  who  was  to 
play  this  character,  had  already  earned  a  pertain  re- 
putation by  his  performance  of  Joas  in  ^'  Athalie,^'  and 
of  M.  Fleurant  in  the  '*  L^ataire/'  Accordingly,  on 
the  evening  of  his  d^but,  the  state-boxes  were  full, 
and  the  court,  together  with  every  person  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  town,  crowded  to  the  little  theatre  to 
witness  the  first  appearance  of  the  young  actor. 

The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  interest  manifested 
on  this  occasion,  doubtless  lay  in  the  proneness  of 
the  coterie  composing  the  court  of  Stanislas  to  mag- 
nify a  mere  nothing  into  something — ^a  practice  which 
prevails  in  all  courts,  great  and  small.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  audience  was  numerous.  King  Stanislas 
was  in  his  box,  accompanied  by  the  Marchioness  de 
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Boufflers  '^  who  had  forsaken  her  former  lover,  M.  de 
la  Gralissi^re,  the  high  chancellor  of  the  pretended 
kingdom,  in  favour  of  his  royal  master. 

It  seems,  moreover,  that  the  debut  of  the  new  actor 
had  given  a  finesh  impulse  to  the  gossiping  talents  of 
the  Count  de  Tressau,  who,  for  some  days  previous 
to  the  announced  performance,  had  been  amusing 
the  king  and  the  court  with  a  history  of  the  new 
actor's  life  and  adventures.  Without  entering  into 
the  circumstantial  details  narrated  by  the  loquacious 
Count,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  interesting  story 
may  be  mentioned.  They  were  briefly  as  follows : — 
During  a  wandering  excursion  undertaken  by  a  party 
of  strolling  players,  the  wife  of  one  of  them  aug- 
mented the  company  by  giving  birth  to  a  fine  boy. 
The  child  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who 
regularly  received  from  the  parents  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  its  maintenance,  whilst  the  infant  was  lodged 
in  the  Hospital  of  the  Eitfana  Trowis,    Finally,  after 

'  The  MarehioneaB  de  Bonfflen  must  not  be  confounded  with  her 
cdebimted  cootempoTaiy,  the  ConnteBfl  de  Boufflen-Rouyrel.  The 
latter,  who  was  celebrated  for  her  talents  and  mental  acquirements, 
no  less  than  for  her  personal  charms,  was  a  star  at  the  brilliant  court 
of  the  Temple,  as  the  Marchioness  de  Boufflers  was  diffusing  her 
radiance  over  the  more  humble  court  of  Lunerille.  The  Countess  de 
Boafllers  was  distinguished  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris  by  the 
surname  of  Mintrte  SavanU»  Her  lfai$(m  with  the  Prince  de  Conti 
a  fertile  subject  for  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  time. 
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the  lapse  of  seven  years,  and  an  extraordinary  series 
of  adventures,  tragic  and  comic,  the  treachery  of  the 
nurse  was  discovered,  and  the  child  was  restored  to 
its  parents.  This  child  was  the  new  debutant,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  father  and  mother,  M.  and 
Madame  Fleury,  was  to  appear  in  the  character  of 
the  Laquais  mal  vitu.  Fleury,  whose  real  name  was 
Benard,  being  at  that  time  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Nancy. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  actor  may  be  easily  imagined,  when  the  audience 
saw  before  them  a  little,  plump,  rosy,  black-eyed  boy, 
who  delivered  the  poetry  of  Destouches  with  a  natural 
air  and  a  correct  accentuation :  the  pinch  of  snuff, 
too,  though  taken  with  the  most  easy  sel&possession, 
was  followed  by  a  little  fit  of  sneezing,  which  the 
juvenile  actor  was  unable  to  repress,  and  which  called 
forth  a  gracious  smile  from  the  king,  accompanied  by 
the  words  "  God  bless  you  ?^    The  little  actor  received 
the  royal  benediction  by  a  profound  bow.     Immedi- 
ately ^^  God  bless  him  P^  resounded  through  the  pit, 
and  the  dibutant  acknowledged   them   by  a  long 
succession  of  bows.    To  the  juvenile  candidate  for 
theatrical  fame  the  words  sounded  like  an  auguiy  of 
future  success. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  comedy,  the  Count  de 
Tressau  conducted  the  new  actor  to  the  king's  box. 
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and  presented  him  to  his  majesty.  ^^  Come  hither, 
mj  little  firiend,''  said  Stanislas,  in  a  kind  tone,  and 
drawing  young  Fleuiy  towards  hun,  and  wiping 
away  with  his  handkerchief  the  powder  with  which 
the  forehead  of  the  ill-dressed  lackey  was  still  covered, 
he  conferred  upon  him  a  royal  kiss. 

The  boy  was  duly  sensible  of  the  honour  he  had 
received ;  but  turning  his  eyes  towards  that  comer  of 
the  box  in  which  the  marchioness  was  seated,  he 
gazed  at  her  with  a  certain  indiscreet  curiosity,  and 
recollecting  the  caresses  and  attentions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  actresses,  said,  with  a  sort  of  pouting 


^  Ah !  all  the  pretty  ladies  behind  the  scenes  kissed 
me  and  embraced  me.'' 

^  And  I  suppose,''  said  the  king,  ^'you  think  all 
the  pretty  ladies  in  the  boxes  ought  to  do  the  same. 
Come,  M.  de  la  Galissi^re,  perform  the  duties  of 
chamberlain,  and  present  the  young  cavalier  to 
Madame  la  Marquise." 

Without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  presentation, 
the  boy  ran  towards  Madame  de  Boufflers,  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  each  of  her  cheeks.  Madame  de 
Boufflers  smiled,  and  took  the  boy  on  her  knee. 

^  I  think,"  said  M.  de  la  Galissi^re,  ^^  our  young 
proUgi  promises  to  become  a  good  actor." 

**  At  least,"  observed  the  Count  de  Tressau,  "  he 
has  made  a  good  beginning.    Our  celebrated  actor, 
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Baron^  used  to  say,  '  Tout  camidien  devraii  Sire  ilevi 
sur  les  genonus  des  reines/^' 

^^  Is  there  a  queen  here  ?"  inquired  the  chancellor 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  in  a  tone  of  hypocritical  humi- 
lity, and  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  ask  permission 
to  be  significant. 

^  There  must  be/'  said  King  Stanislas,  assuming 
a  royal  air,  '^  since  we  have  such  a  courtly  flatterer/' 
Then  gallantly  extending  his  right  hand  to  the  Mar- 
quise, he  withdrew  from  the  box,  whilst  with  his  left 
hand  he  jestingly  threatened  his  only  cabinet  minister. 
After  the  king's  departure,  the  Count  de  Tressau 
conducted  the  young  actor  back  to  his  parents* 

The  above  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  re- 
markable incident  which  attended  the  dSbui  of 
Joseph  Abraham  Benard,  commonly  called  Fleury, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Court  Theatre 
at  Nancy,  in  the  year  1750,  seven  years  after  he  had 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 

The  above  anecdote  having  served  to  introduce  to 
the  reader  the  author  of  these  memoirs,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state,  that  my  father  was  an  actor,  and  my 
mother  an  actress.  The  former,  who  was  manager  of 
the  court  theatres  at  Lorraine,  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
his  professional  avocations,  and  being  fiilly  persuaded 
that  his  son  would  one  day  or  other  become  a  dis- 
tinguished votary  of  the  comic  muse,  he  very  much 
neglected  my  education.    I  was  taught  to  read  and 
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ite,  and  nothing  more.  My  &ther  maintained  that 
for  an  actor^  and  especially  for  a  comic  and  provincial 
actor,  that  was  education  enough.  Reading,  he  ad- 
mitted,  was  necessary  to  enable  an  actor  to  learn  his 
pwta^  and  to  this  a  little  writing  might  be  added,  for 
the  sake  of  copying  them  in  case  his  memory  should 
be  treacherous. 

In  this  state  of  blessed  ignorance  I  remained  till  I 
was  fifteen :  I  had  learned  Ettle,  or  rather,  nothing. 
I  bad,  however,  acquired  that  external  education,  that 
elegant  varnish,  which  Bonaparte  styled  Piducation 
de  la  peauy  and  which  I  have  often  thought  might 
be  compared  to  the  showy  bindings  of.  bad  books. 
I  was  singularly  gifted  with  the  power  of  imitation ; 
and  I  readily  acquired  that  tone  and  manner  of  aristo- 
cratic society,  of  which  I  received  my  first  impression 
in  the  little  court  of  Nancy.  This  sort  of  tact,  and 
power  of  mimicry,  was  of  the  highest  utility  to  me. 
King  Stanislas  felt  a  cordial  interest  in  my  prosperity 
and  that  of  my  fimiily ;  and  I  was,  in  consequence, 
introduced  to  all  the  persons  of  rank  and  fashion  who 
fifequented  the  court  of  LuneviUe  and  Cammercy. 
King  Stanislas,  in  the  first  years  of  his  exile,  was 
much  attached  to  these  two  cities,  and  alternately 
made  one  or  the  other  his  place  of  residence.  The 
society  which  the  king  assembled  around  him  was 
distinguished  for  taste,  talent,  and,  above  all,  for  that 
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grace  and  elegance  of  manner  which  characterized 
the  French  aristocracy  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in 
the  circle  was  Prince  de  Beauvan^  connected  with 
several  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Lorraine, 
with  the  Choisetils  and  the  Baufiremonts.  He  was 
a  man  of  wit  and  cultivated  talents,  and  might 
be  considered  a  traditional  representative  of  a  noble- 
man of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Next  in  order  was 
Prince  de  Baufiremont,  who  was  a  perfect  model 
of  refined  French /lofi/eMe.  Accordingly,  he  carefully 
refrained  from  developing,  at  the  miniature  court  of 
King  Stanislas,  that  decided  character  which  his 
father  displayed  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  spirit  of  opposition  which  he  manifested 
against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government  of 
that  time.  The  other  distinguished  personages  who 
figured  in  the  circle  were  the  Marchioness  de  Boufflers, 
the  Count  de  Tressau,  M.  de  Saint  Lambert,  and, 
during  some  time,  the  great  luminary  of  the  age,  M. 
de  Voltaire  himself. 

The  person  on  whom  my  memoiy  dwells  with 
most  pleasure  is  the  Marchioness  de  Boufflers.  She 
was  the  star  which  difiused  the  brightest  radiance 
over  the  royal  Arcadia.  This  lady  was  the  avowed 
favourite  of  King  Stanislas.  As  I  have  just  said,  she 
had  previously  been  the  mistress  of  M.  de  la  Galis* 
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Biere ;  for  the  ex-king  of  Poland  conformed  with  the 
usage  of  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  was ' 
content  to  take  a  mistress  at  second-hand.  Notwith- 
standing the  tender  compact  concluded  between  the 
Marquise  and  his  majesty,  it  was  said  that  the  lady 
had  not  entirely  broken  that  which  existed  between 
her  and  M.  de  la  GaUssiere :  Stanislas  was  aware  of 
this,  and  sometimes  showed  Utile  symptoms  of  jea- 
lousy;  but  being  of  an  indulgent  disposition,  he 
avenged  himself  merely  by  making  jokes,  which  he 
flattered  himself  were  very  good.  Indeed  the  king 
piqued  himself  so  much  on  his  talent  in  ihis  way,  that 
I  verily  believe  he  would  not  willingly  have  been  de- 
prived of  this  ever-ready  subject  for  his  jests.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  gave  unrestrained  utterance  to  his 
humorous  sallies  on  this  subject,  apparently  doing 
violence  to  his  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
his  vanity.  However,  in  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Marchioness 
furnished  him  with  frequent  opportunities  of  exer- 
cising his  wit. 

When  I  was  veiging  on  my  fifteenth  year,  'my  thea- 
trical powers  were  so  decidedly  developed,  that  my 
iather  marked  out  a  set  of  characters  for  my  especial 
study.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  valets,  a  circum- 
stance which  sufficiently  shows  that  my  father  mis- 
understood the  true  bent  of  my  talent.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  judgment  was  guided  only  by  the  obvious 
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tendency  of  my  disposition  to  satire  and  ridicule. 
But  the  line  of  parts  which  my  father  selected  for 
me  was  not  at  all  to  my  taste;  I  did  not  like  to 
wear  liveiy ;  my  ambition  was  to  appear  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  courtiers  and  men  of  fashion,  the  em- 
broidered coat,  lace  rufBes,  &c.  So  intent  was  I  on 
gratifying  my  taste  in  this  way,  that  I  frequently 
stole  unperceived  into  my  father's  wardrobe,  and 
attired  myself  in  the  richest  court  dress  I  could  find^ 
and  used  to  imitate  the  airs  which  I  had  observed 
adopted  by  the  noblesse.  Passing  the  looking-glass  on 
my  left,  I  would  salute  my  own  figure  by  the  title  of 
Marquis ;  then  turning,  and  passing  on  the  right,  I 
would  greet  myself  by  the  title  of  duke,  and  so  on, 
rising  in  dignity,  till  I  exhausted  the  whole  hierarchy. 
I  have  heard  my  father  say  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  had  dressed  myself  up,  he  surprised  me  whilst 
I  was  figuring  away  before  the  mirror,  and  uttering 
the  words,  ^  My  dear  Stanislas.'^  No  doubt  I  was  at 
that  moment  personating  the  King  of  France,  and  in 
imagination  discussing  some  political  question  with 
my  father-in-law. 

It  wiU  readily  be  conceived  that  the  class  of  cha- 
racters allotted  to  me  by  my  father,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently high  for  a  young  performer  of  such  an 
aspiring  genius  as  myself.  I  had  firequent  alterca- 
tions with  him  on  the  subject,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  I  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  quit  Nancy. 
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Hie  paternal  yoke  weighed  heavily  on  me;  I  wished 
to  be  independent,  and  to  soar  on  my  own  wings. 
An  opportunity  for  realizing  my  wish  soon  presented 
itself. 

I  had  a  mster — a  charming  sister,  F^cit^  Fleury^ 
who  though  scarcely  entering  upon  womanhood,  had, 
by  her  beauty  and  talents,  excited  a  sort  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  officers  of  the  king's  regiment  in  garrison 
at  Nancy.  One  of  these  officers,  Vicomte  Clairval 
de  Pkssy,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  fell  violently 
in  love  with  her.  His  passion  seemed  to  augment  in 
proportion  as  the  rigid  watchfulness  kept  over  my 
sister  by  her  parents,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
his  hopes.  The  fact  was,  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
time  had  established  so  great  a  distance  between  a 
Tioomte  and  the  daughter  of  an  actor,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  the  idea  of  marriage  between 
two  parties  so  immeasurably  separated.  Indeed,  even 
between  actors  and  actresses  the  sacred  knot  of 
marriage  was  but  rarely  tied.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, my  fiither  and  mother  happened  to  entertain 
more  scrupulous  notions  than  most  of  their  theatrical 
associates ;  and  I,  young  as  I  was,  could  not  endure 
the  thought  that  my  sister  should  quit  the  exception 
for  the  sake  of  abiding  by  the  rule.  We  accordingly 
repelled  the  advances  of  the  Vicomte. 

Meanwhile^  the  Yicomte's  love  grew  so  violent, 

b6 
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that  mental  derangement  was  apprehended.  At 
lengthy  after  a  long  negotiation^  a  thousand  pro- 
posals and  refusals,  and  the  due  performance,  on 
the  part  of  the  lover,  of  all  the  great  and  little  follies 
which  characterize  all  amorous  extravagancies,  the 
Vicomte  came  to  a  most  heroic  decision;  he  was 
master  of  himself  and  his  fortune,  and  he  laid  both 
at  the  feet  of  F4iiati»  This  proceeding  was  no  doubt 
very  complimentary  to  us.  The  vanity  of  my  parents 
was  flattered;  and,  it  may  be,  a  little  love  on  the 
part  of  FeUdt^  rendered  her  not  averse  to  the 
Vicomte's  offer.  The  result  was,  that  consent  was 
given  and  a  lawful  marriage  contracted.  Next  day, 
M.  de  Clairval  left  his  regiment,  took  the  name  of 
Sainville,  and  announced  his  intention  of  becoming 
an  actor,  for  the  purpose^  as  he  said,  of  the  better 
identifying  himself  with  his  young  bride.  This  reso- 
lution astounded  my  mother  and  father^  and  was  by 
no  means  gratifying  to  their  pride.  They  had  hoped 
that  M.  de  Clairval  would  have  made  a  Vicomtesse 
of  the  actress ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Felidte  made 
an  actor  of  the  Vicomte. 

This  turn  of  the  afliEiir  was,  however,  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me.  SainviUe  had  a  good  voice  and 
an  agreeable  person.  The  company  at  Geneva  wanted 
a  singer  to  take  the  principal  parts  in  comic  operas ; 
the  neophyte  applied  for  and  obtained  the  engage- 
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ment,  and  he  and  my  sister  prepared  for  their  depar- 
ture. I^  who  was  burning  to  emancipate  myself, 
requested  leave  to  accompany  them ;  and  my  father 
Idndly  granted  the  permission — ^which  he  knew  very 
weU  I  should  receive  with  infinite  satisfaction.    ' 


CHAPTER  II. 

M.  de  Voltaire. — Thefttrical  performances  at  Femey. — The  philoso- 
pher's wig. — A  lesson  in  sarcasm. — Voltaire  at  our  rehearsalsw — 
His  hints  to  the  performers. — The  character  of  Lusignan. — Its  true 
spirit  defined. — Voltaire  in  his  oTery-day  drees. — His  dramatic 
recitation. — A  short  lesson. — My  sister's  departure  for  Vienna. — 
Her  husband's  misconduct. — The  emperor  Joseph  II. — Bfaria 
Theresa. — My  sister  engaged  to  instruct  Marie-Antoinette. — Her 
lessons  discontinued  by  order  of  Louis  XV.— The  Abbtf  Vermond. 
— My  engagement  at  Troyes. — Promotion  in  stage  rank. — Paulin 
Goy. — ^The  joint  wardrobe. — The  hlack  sUk  inexpressibles. — Duel 
prevented. — The  lady's  challenge. 

I  HAD  counted  on  a  long  sojourn  at  Geneva^  but  I 
discovered  that  Sainville  and  my  sister  intended  to 
make  it  merely  a  trip ;  after  a  few  performances,  they 
began  to  talk  of  returning  home.  This  was  not  a 
little  mortifying  to  me,  who  had  reckoned  on  a  defi- 
nitive emancipation* 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  occurred  which  amply 
consoled  me.  M.  de  Voltaire  had  heard  that  there 
was  a  company  of  French  performers  at  Geneva ;  he 
had  heard  too,  through  his  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Luneville,  that  my  sister  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  that  she  displayed  very  considerable 
talent  by  her  personation  of  some  of  the  characters 
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in  his  own  pieces.  This  induced  liim  to  invite  the 
company  to  visit  Femey,  and  thither  we  all  pro- 
ceeded, headed  by  M.  and  Madame  SainviUe. 

We  stayed  about  a  fortnight  at  Femey^  and  during 
that  time  were  overwhehned  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion by  the  great  philosopher.  For  my  part,  I  had 
my  share  of  censure  as  well  as  of  praise,  and  both 
had  their  influence  on  my  subsequent  success.  I 
have  still  present  in  imagination  that  satirical  counte* 
nance,  every  wrinkle  of  which  seemed  to  laugh  the 
whole  world  to  scorn.  Voltaire's  wig  was  a  memo- 
rable curiosity.  I  had  for  some  time  sacrilegiously 
premeditated  an  attack  on  this  strange  sanctuary  of 
genius ;  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  put  my  design  into 
execution  one  morning  when  the  philosopher  sallied 
finth  after  break&st.  Voltaire  turned  sharply  round, 
and  with  his  penetrating  eye  scanned  my  little  figure 
from  head  to  foot,  while  I  stood  as  it  were  transfixed 
and  spell-boundi  After  a  few  moments  he  said, 
^  Per-meUtez-moi,  Mcm-sieur  .....''  Having  ut- 
tered these  words,  dividing  the  syllables  in  his  pecu* 
liar  manner,  he  paused  as  if  ransacking  his  memory, 
as  if  searching  for  some  appropriate  term  of  re- 
proach. Then  ctu'ling  his  mouth  to  the  left  side  of 
his  face,  as  he  always  did  when  he  wished  to  be  par- 
ticularly sarcastic,  he  continued,  ^^  Per-^met-tez-mai, 
Mom-neur  .  •  •  de  Fleury  •  •  •  to  teU  you  (here  he 
softened  his  tone,  doubtlessly  thinking  me  sufficiently 
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punished),  that  I  am  not  royal  enough  to  understand 
and  tolerate  pages'  tricks.  Remember,  that  at  the 
court  of  Femey,  wigs  are  respected  in  consideration 
of  what  may  happen  to  be  within  them/'  Observing 
my  mortified  and  penitent  air  (which  he  seemed  to 
suspect,  and  rightly,  was  partly  assumed),  he  pkced 
his  hand  under  my  chin,  and  raising  my  head,  said, 
^  Come,  let  me  look  at  you ;  if  I  mistake  not,  there 
is  something  in  your  face  that  tells  me  you  will  be  a 
wicked  rogue,  and  a  good  actor.'' 

Thenceforward  I  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  justify 
the  first  part  of  this  prediction,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fulfilment  of  the  second.  If  in  my  after-career  I 
obtained  some  celebrity  for  what  was  termed  the  sar- 
castic humour  of  Fleury,  I  am  proud  to  avow  that  I 
owed  it  all  to  my  recollection  of  the  scene  with  Vol- 
taire. The  ^^  Per-meUtez-moi,  Monsieur  ....  die 
Fleury,'^  always  occurred  to  my  thoughts  whenever  I 
had  to  deliver,  in  the  ^'  Femmes  Savantes,"  the  cele- 
brated ^  Permettez-moij  Monsiewr  Trusotin/*  Of 
those  who  applauded  me  in  that  passage,  few  were 
conscious  that  they  were  applauding  a  reminiscence 
of  the  great  philosopher. 

Voltaire  attended  our  rehearsals  as  well  as  our 
performances  at  Femey.  I  can  fancy  I  see  him  now, 
in  his  every-day  dress,  consisting  of  grey  stockings 
and  grey  shoes,  a  large  waistcoat  of  bazin  descending 
nearly  to  his  knees,  a  large  wig  squeezed  into  a  little 
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black  ydyet  cap,  turned  up  in  front ;  the  whole  com- 
pleted by  a  robe-^-chambrey  likewise  of  bcuntiy  the 
comers  of  which  he  would  sometimes  tuck  into  the 
waistband  of  his  small-clothes.  Arrayed  in  this  cos- 
tume, any  other  person  would  have  looked  like  a 
caricature ;  but  the  appearance  of  Voltaire,  so  far 
firom  suggesting  any  idea  of  the  ridiculous,  was  cal- 
culated to  command  respect  and  interest.  On  ordi- 
naiy  occasions,  when  he  happened  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  any  of  the  members  of  our  theatrical 
troop,  his  manner  was  marked  by  good-humoured 
familiarity.  But  when  he  superintended  our  re- 
hearsals, there  was  a  truce  with  pleasantry ;  then  he 
was  all  in  all  the  dramatic  poet ;  and  one  too  whose 
correct  judgment  and  refined  taste  were  not  to  be 
easily  satisfied.  He  required  that  every  actor  should 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  his  part :  this  earnestness 
of  feeling  he  used  to  call  dramatic  probity.  The  ob- 
servations which  I  heard  firom  the  lips  of  Voltaire 
first  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  importance  which  belongs 
to  the  accurate  conception  of  a  character. 

Among  the  plays  which  we  rehearsed  at  Femey 
was  Zaire.  The  actor  to  whom  the  part  of  Lutig^ 
mm  was  allotted,  conceived  that  he  was  giving  a 
fidthful  portraiture  of  that  character,  by  represent- 
ing him  old  and  infirm.  ^'  He  is,^'  observed  be,  ^  a 
man  whose  existence  is  worn  out  in  captivity.''  ^  By 
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no  means,  sir,  by  no  means,''  exclaimed  Voltaire; 
^'say,  rather,  that  he  has  risen  from  the  tomb— make 
him  pale — ^make  him  bend  two-fold  if  you  will ;  but 
make  him  energetic.  He  is  a  Christian  Samuel— an 
evocation  of  the  Gospel  amidst  the  leaves  of  the 
Koran.  He  is  not  merely  the  missionary  converting 
the  unbeliever — ^he  is  the  soldier  of  Christ  converting 
his  own  daughter.  It  is  the  father  who  saves  the 
soul  of  his  child.  The  spirit  of  the  apostle  supports 
and  invigorates  the  old  man.  Remember,  that  when 
Lusignan  speaks  to  Zaire  of  God,  he  is  inspired  by 
Gh>d. — ^Endeavour  to  imbue  yourself  with  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism.  Why  spare  exertion  ?  Tou  die  in  the 
fourth  act.  Let  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  be 
tempered  only  by  paternal  tenderness.  The  vulgar 
comparison  of  the  lamp  blazing  up  before  it  dies  out, 
is  quite  applicable  to  Lusignan.  The  shades  and 
gradations  of  the  character  are — apostle,  father,  old 
man!''  Then,  adding  example  to  precept,  he  re- 
peated some  passages  of  the  part.  In  so  doing  he 
divested  himself  of  his  ordinary  expression  of  counte- 
nance as  easily  as  he  would  throw  aside  a  mask,  and 
he  became  Lutignan  personified.  His  attenuated 
form  seemed  to  derive  a  sort  of  supernatural  aniifla- 
tion  from  the  expression  of  his  eye  and  the  tones  of 
bis  voice.  His  meagre  hand  was  tremulously  extended, 
to  draw  towards  him  the  child  whom  he  wished  to 
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save;  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
aocurate  and  forcible  expression  of  Christian  faith, 
mingled  with  paternal  affection. 

Before  my  departure  from  Femey,  I  much  wished 
to  reoeiye  from  the  great  author  some  hints  on  the 
performance  of  the  character  otNerestan;  but  I  had 
been  not  a  little  in  awe  of  Voltaire  ever  since  the 
sharp  rebuke  I  had  received  in  my  attempt  to  make 
fi«e  with  his  wig.  My  sister,  however,  undertook  to 
request  the  favour  for  me;  and  one  morning  I  joy- 
ibily  accompanied  her  to  make  a  visit  to  Voltaire*. 
My  lesson  was  short:  '^Toung  man,''  said  he, 
^stady  earnestly  when  in  your  closet;  and  when  on 
the  stage,  think  only  of  the  character  you  are  repre- 
senting, and  not  of  yourself.  At  your  age,  a  young 
actor  may  possess  talent ;  but  he  cannot  possibly  be 
a  master  of  his  art.'' 

Our  dramatic  company  returned  to  Nancy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  my  sister  and  her  husband  formed 
an  engagement  at  Vienna.  In  that  capital  they  were 
▼ery  successful,  especially  my  sister,  whose  talents 
were  greatly  admired.  At  first  their  letters  were 
filled  with  the  most  gratifying  accounts  of  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness ;  but  after  a  time  we  were 
grieved  to  learn,  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to 
create  disunion  between  them.  F^cit€  in  her  letters 
made  us  acquainted  with  some  infidelities  on  the  part 
of  her  husband,  to  which  we'  at  first  paid  but  little 
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r^ard.  But  unfortunately  this  was  only  the  first 
step  to  misconduct  of  greater  magnitude.  Gallantry 
led  to  expenses^  expenses  to  debts,  and  debts  to 
gaming  and  its  consequences.  In  fine,  either  through 
imprudence^  or  want  of  principle,  he  became  impli- 
cated in  an  affair  of  the  most  reprehensible  charac^ 
ter.  The  mterest  and  esteem  which  my  sister  had 
inspired  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Vienna,  caused 
some  mitigation  of  the  severity  with  which  her  hus- 
band's conduct  would  otherwise  have  been  visited. 
But  Sainville  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  took  refuge  in 
Sweden,  where,  instead  of  amending,  he  pursued  his 
career  of  turpitude.  I  shall  therefore  consign  his 
name  to  the  oblivion  it  merits. 

The  excellent  conduct  of  my  sister,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  she  bore  her  misfortune,  excited 
general  admiration.  SainviUe's  afiair  made  a  great 
noise  in  Vienna;  and  the  a£9icted  condition  of  his 
wife,  together  with  her  irreproachable  conduct,  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his 
august  mother,  Maria  Theresa.  By  one  of  those 
chances  which  have  always  placed  the  destiny  of  my 
family  under  powerful  patronage,  F^cit^  was  re- 
ceived in  the  imperial  palace,  and  after  a  little  time 
her  talents  were  employed  to  assist  in  the  literary 
education  of  the  young  Archduchess  Marie-An- 
toinette. 

This  appointment,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
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stance  would  have  presented  no  peculiar  interest, 
derived  importance  from  the  future  destiny  of  the 
illustrious  pupil,  whose  hand  was  at  that  time  pro- 
mised to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  Marie-Antoinette 
became  attached  to  my  sister,  for  the  young  princess 
was  resolved  to  attach  herself  to  everything  French. 
She  was  bent  on  making  herself  a  perfect  French- 
woman :  this  was  the  object  of  her  constant  soli- 
citude and  unremitting  endeavours.  She  was  anx- 
ious to  make  herself  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
thing  relating  to  our  tastes,  our  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. It  was  my  sister's  especial  duty  to  instruct 
her  imperial  pupil  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  French  language,  and  to  teach  her  to  recite  pas- 
sages firom  the  works  of  our  best  dramatic  poets.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  these  lessons  first  inspired  that 
decided  taste  for  the  drama,  which  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  pretended  charges  raised  against  the  con- 
sort of  Louis  XVI.  However,  my  sister's  dramatic 
professorship  did  not  last  long.  Louis  XV.,  who 
had  gradually  imbibed  very  austere  notions  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  ordered  his  ambassador,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Burfort,  to  signify  to  the  empress  his  dis- 
approval of  the  young  archduchess's  dramatic  recita- 
tions. Shortly  after  this,  the  Abb^  Vermond  super- 
seded my  sister  F^cit^.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
frvour  enjoyed  by  the  Abb^  Vermond.  He  sub- 
sequently introduced  into  the  king's  council   the 
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Archbishop  of  Toulouse^  a  supporter  of  the  revo- 
lution.  Could  these  results  have  been  foreseen,  the 
actress  would  probably  have  been  preferred  to  the 
abbe. 

After  the  mention  of  such  high  names  and  inter- 
ests, by  what  skilfiil  transition  can  I  again  descend  to 
myself?  Setting  the  rules  of  authorship  at  defiance, 
I  will  do  so  without  ceremony ;  and  this  example  will 
form  a  precedent  for  future  transitions  of  a  like  kind. 

One  evening,  furnished  with  a  light  wardrobe  and 
a  stiU  lighter  purse,  but  rich  in  a  thousand  smiling 
hopes,  I  left  home  without  having  intimated  my  in- 
tentions to  my  parents,  and  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Troyes. 

I  must  confess  that  I  made  this  escape,  not  with* 
out  feelings  of  pain  and  regret,  for  I  was  fondly 
attached  to  my  parents.  The  truth  is,  I  was  weary 
of  the  happiness  of  home ;  and  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  had  often  heard  my  &ther  say  that  no  actor 
ever  rose  to  excellence  whilst  performing  constantly 
before  the  same  audience.  Accordingly,  I  eased  my 
conscience  by  the  reflection  that  my  escapade  was  an 
act  of  obedience  to  paternal  precepts.  I  may  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  my  after  ex- 
perience fully  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  my 
father's  opinion ;  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  young 
actor  cannot  do  better  than  travel  from  place  to  place. 
When  people  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  a  favourite 
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actor,  they  may  appreciate  his  merits,  but  they  are 
^t  to  become  blind  to  his  defects.  By  moving  about 
and  performing  in  different  places,  an  actor  has  the 
advantage  of  frequently  presenting  himself  before 
new  judges.  A  great  deal  is  frequently  said  about 
the  bad  taste  of  provincial  audiences,  but  my  expe> 
rience  has  sufficiently  convinced  me  that  bad  taste  is 
to  be  found  in  capitals  as  well  as  in  provincial  towns. 
The  fiict  is,  that  an  actor  endowed  with  real  talent, 
will  not  be  materially  or  permanently  injured  by  the 
bad  taste  of  his  auditory;  therefore  I  advise  all 
young  actors  to  travel  and  change  their  scene  of 
action* 

On  my  arrival  at  Troyes,  I  introduced  myself  to 
Madame  Nicetti,  the  manager  of  the  theatre  of  that 
town.  The  lady  received  me  graciously,  and  I  was 
engaged  as  the  representative  of  lovers  tragic  and 
comic,  en  chef,  et  $an8  portage.  This  was  indeed  a 
rapid  promotion  in  stage  rank;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  smallness  of  the  salary  very  much 
diminished  its  importance.  Madame  Nicetti  allowed 
me  only  sixty  francs  per  month — ^no  matter;  I 
thought  myself  a  lucky  man,  as  well  as  a  great  actor. 
The  low  price  set  upon  my  talent  did  not  depreciate 
it  in  my  own  estimation ;  and,  what  was  better  than 
all,  I  was  my  own  master. 

In  our  dramatic  corps  at  Troyes,  there  was  a 
young  actor  named  Paulin  Goy.     He  was,  like  my- 
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self^  unpractised  and  inexperienced,  but  he  possessed 
a  great  fund  of  humour,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  his 
profession.  The  talent  evinced  by  Paulin  promised 
that  he  would  one  day  become  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  comic  scene,  and  if  subsequently  he  did 
not  figure  like  his  comrade  Fleury  at  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise,  it  is  because  he  preferred  a  life  of  ease  to 
a  lengthened  conflict  of  intrigue  and  jealousy.  Bour- 
deaux  and  Brussels  have  not  forgotten  Paulin.  In 
those  cities  he  has  lefl  indelible  recollections;  and 
his  talent  as  an  actor  was  not  more  highly  estimated, 
than  his  amiable  and  excellent  conduct  as  a  man  ^ 

Paulin  and  I  conceived  for  each  other  a  most  ardent 
and  devoted  firiendship.  Our  money,  our  amuse- 
ments, our  studies,  all  n^ere  shared  in  common  one 
with  the  other.  Nevertheless,  our  characters  pre- 
sented some  striking  contrasts.  I  was  lively  and  im- 
petuous, Paulin  was  calm  and  reflective.  We  had 
our  little  quarrels,  it  is  true ;  but  they  were  never  of 
very  long  duration.  Our  coolness  never  lasted  be- 
yond a  few  days ;  and  then  we  both  gladly  met  each 
other  half  way  in  reconciliation. 

One  day  we  had  a  very  droll  quarrel ;  but  comical 
as  its  subject  was,  it  might  have  had  a  tragic  termi- 
nation. 

We  lodged  together ;  and  everything  we  possessed 

*  Paulin  Goy,  after  hia  retirement  from  the  atage,  resided  at  Brus- 
aela,  where  he  died  in  1830. 
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was  common  property  between  us.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  is  on  record  that  Orestes  and  Pylades  wore 
each  other's  tunics,  but  Paulin  and  I  united  our 
wardrobes  together,  and  wore  one  another's  clothes 
indiscriminately.  Our  wardrobe,  thus  united,  was  by 
no  means  badly  stocked ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  dress, 
not  merely  in  respectable  style,  but  even  to  exhibit  a 
certain  degree  of  elegance  when  occasion  called  for  it. 

Among  our  best  articles  of  dress  were  two  pairs  of 
inexpressibles,  the  one  of  black  cloth,  the  other  of 
black  silk ;  and  we  entered  into  a  mutual  agreement 
that  the  most  elegant  of  the  two  pairs,  viz.  that  of 
black  silk,  should  be  worn  by  each  of  us  alternately. 
Paulin  adhered  to  the  compact  .with  the  strictest 
fidelity ;  but  my  honour  yielded  to- the  promptings  of 
vanity:  I  violated  the  treaty,  and  sported  the  silk 
inexpressibles  three  times  in  succession.  Paulin  took 
no  notice  of  this ;  but  having  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  out,  he  very  civilly  asked  me  to  surrender  up 
the  visiting-suit.  He  fixed  upon  a  most  unfortunate 
day  for  making  this  request.  I  had  learned  that 
Mademoiselle  Clermonde,  a  provincial  actress  of  great 
celebrity,  was  that  day  expected  to  pass  through 
Troyes  on  her  way  to  Amiens.  Her  beauty  was  not 
less  highly  extolled  than  her  talent.  A  feeling  which 
I  cannot  define — a  sort  of  presentiment,  prompted  me 
with  the  idea  of  going  to  meet  Mademoiselle  Cler- 
monde, and  I  determined  to  station  myself  at  the 
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door  of  the  inn  at  which  she  was  to  stop  to  change 
post-horses.  On  such  an  occasion^  I  was  of  course 
fully  aljve  to  the  importance  of  being  elegantly  dressed, 
and  accordingly  I  resolved  once  more  to  usurp  the 
black  silk  shorts.  Paulin  asked  me  to  surrender 
them  to  him,  but  I  met  the  request  by  a  blank  re- 
fusal. Paulinas  wonted  placidity  of  temper  now  for- 
sook him.  He  reproached  me  with  the  violation  of 
our  compact,  and  declared  that  thenceforward  there 
must  be  an  end  of  all  friendship  between  us. 

One  angry  remark  led  to  another,  until  at  length 
we  both  placed  our  hands  on  our  swords,  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  high  road,  which  was  but  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  house  in  which  we  resided.  This 
was  the  very  spot  on  which  I  had  proposed. a  few 
hours  aflerwards  to  present  myself  to  the  beautiful 
Clermonde.  I  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  this  reflection 
crossed  my  mind.  My  antagonist  and  I  withdrew  to 
a  meadow  which  lay  a  little  to  the  right,  and  there, 
burning  with  impatience,  we  drew  our  swords.  We 
were  on  the  point  of  advancing  upon  each  other, 
when  we  were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  piercing  shriek. 
We  looked  round,  and  beheld  a  lady  advancing  hur- 
riedly towards  us.  She  was  pale  and  terrified,  yet  at 
the  first  glance  her  beauty  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  me.  "Stay,"  she  exclaimed,  "stay,  I 
conjure  you !  ...  Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?  (Paulin 
and  I,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeeded  admirably  in 
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ghring  ourselves  the  air  of  young  men  of  fashion.) 
What,  fighting  without  seconds !  Is  it  for  a  woman 
to  remind  you  of  the  laws  of  honour?  Recollect, 
gentlemen,  that  if  one  of  you  had  been  killed,  it  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  murder'/' 

The  tones  of  that  voice — the  beauty  of  the  speaker 
—a  certain  air  of  dignity,  of  lauthority  in  her  deport- 
ment and  manner,  overawed  us,  and  we  instantly 
sheathed  our  swords.  I  was  captivated  by  the  beauty 
of  the  lady,  and  stood  gazing  at  her  in  an  ecstasy  of 
admiration.  But  Paulin  soon  recovered  firom  the 
surprise  caused  by  this  unexpected  interruption,  and 
assuming  his  usual  lively  and  jocose  tone,  he  said, 
•'Truly,  my  dear  Fleury,  there  never  was  a  more 
ridiculous  affair  than  this  quarrel  of  ours.  To  fight 
for  a  petticoat  might  be  perfectly  natural ;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  duel  for  a  pair  of  black  silk  shorts? 
Ah,  madame,  could  you  have  believed  it?''  There 
was  something  so  irresistibly  droll  in  Paulin's  man- 
ner of  uttering  these  words,  that  I  could  not  repress 
a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Next  moment  we  cordially 
embraced  each  other.  Our  conciliatress  seemed 
quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  extraordinary 
scene.  We  were  about  to  explain  it,  when  some  one 
came  to  tell  her  that  the  post-chaise  was  waiting,  and 
all  was  in  readiness  for  her  departure.  She  smiled, 
curtsied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  A  thought,  a  pre- 
sentiment suddenly  occurred  to  my  mind* 
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^'Can  it  be,''  I  exclaimed,  ^'Mademoiselle  Cler* 
monde !'' 

'^  The  same/'  she  replied*  And  while  she  waved 
to  us  a  most  gracious  salute,  her  glove  dropped  from 
her  hand*    I  darted  forward,  and  picked  it  up. 

"Take  it,  take  it,  my  lad,'*  said  Paulin*  "If  the 
lady's  eyes  speak  truth,  the  challenge  was  not  thrown 
to  me." 

"  I  will  bring  it  to  you,  madame,"  exclaimed  I* 
Whether  or  not  she  heard  me,  I  cannot  say.  In 
another  moment^  she  was  seated  in  her  post-chaise, 
and,  a  few  minutes  more,  out  of  sight* 
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Clsbmonde  was  the  natural  daughter  of  a  lady  an8 
gentleman  of  distinguished  rank.  She  received  a 
most  accomplished  education  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  her  mother^  who  passed  for  her  aunt.  Nature 
had  liberally  endowed  her  with  beauty  and  talent ; 
and  she  possessed  that  delicacy,  that  undefinable 
grace,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  womanly 
attraction.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  eloped  firom  her 
mother's  guardianship,  in  company  with  a  young 
physician,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.   She  soon 
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afterwards  made  her  appearance  on  the  stage^  her 
precocious  talent  and  ardent  imagination  having  in- 
spired her  with  a  strong  passion  for  the  dramatic  art. 
Cl^rmonde  soon  shone  out  from  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tresses of  the  ordinary  class^  and  became  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  theatrical  profession.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  seen  very  few  actresses  equal  to  her. 
At  the  period  when  I  first  knew  her,  her  talent  and 
beauty  were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  We 
were  then  both  engaged  at  Amiens,  where  she 
reigned  with  sovereign  sway.  It  would  be  difBcult 
to  imagine  a  more  fascinating  creature  :  she  was 
deified  on  the  stage,  and  worshipped  in  the  coulisses. 
It  depended  only  on  herself  to  have  realized  the  fable 
of  Danae ;  but  she  had  peculiar  notions  of  her  own, 
and  such  as  are  not  very  common  among  ladies  of 
the  theatrical  profession. 

Shortly  after  Mademoiselle  Clermonde's  elope- 
ment from  her  mother,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  her  and  the  young  Esculapius,  who  had 
been  the  coknpanion  of  her  flight,  and  they  sepa- 
rated. She  next  conferred  her  aflections  on  the 
Count  de  la  Touche-Treville.  The  Count  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  her  at  Versailles;  and  after 
her  engagement  at  Amiens,  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  latter  place.  On  every  occasion  when  he  left 
Clermonde,  he  exacted  from  her  a  solemn  vow  of 
inviolable  fidelity,  and  deeming  precautions  to  be 
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better  than  vows,  he  always  managed  to  return  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  least  expected.  How 
h^pened  I  to  be  made  acquainted  with  these  details  ? 
The  reader  will  probably  guess  •  •  •  I  had  picked  up 
Mademoiselle  Clermonde's  glove ! 

This  charming  actress  inspired  me  with  an  affec- 
tion which  perhaps  was  the  more  ardent,  inasmuch 
aa  it  was  my  first  love.  I  was  not  without  hope, 
though  I  had  two  formidable  rivals :  one  the  Count 
de  Treville ;  and  the  other  Desforges,  an  actor  and 
dramatic  writer,  the  author  of  La  Femme  jalause. 

Desfoiges  was  the  natural  son  of  Doctor  Petit,  one 
of  the  first  anatomists  of  his  time.  Having  been 
destined  for  the  bar,  Desforges  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  gave  him,  off  the  stage,  a  decided 
advantage  over  me.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  as  an 
actor  possessed  many  advantages  over  him.  I  had 
quitted  Troyes  to  follow  Clermonde ;  Desforges  had 
quitted  the  Italian  stage  for  the  sake  of  being  near 
her.  We  were  both  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
both  deeply  in  love  ;  our  chances  of  success  with 
the  lady  seemed  therefore  to  be  pretty  equally  ba- 
lanced. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  alone  with  Mademoiselle 
Clermonde  in  her  apartment.  It  was  winter.  The 
room  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  candle,  whose  long,  un- 
snuffed  wick  sufficiently  denoted  that  our  attention 
had  been  exclusively  engrossed  with  each  other.  The 
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fact  is,  that  Clermonde  and  I  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  an  interesting  tite^a^tite.  Several  long 
pauses  had  intervened  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation. My  chair  was  dr$iwn  close  to  hers — I 
had  taken  her  hand  in  mine,  and  the  word  love 
seemed  ready  to  escape  from  my  lips. 

Suddenly  a  key  was  thrust  into  the  lock  of  the 
street-door.  The  dooc  was  opened,  and  hastily 
closed.  We  heard  a  man's  voice,  and  heavy  foot- 
steps ascending  the  staircase. 

*'  Ah !''  exclaimed  Clermonde,  **  there  is  Monsieur 
de  la  Touche-Treville,  turning  pale  with  alarm. 

"At  this  hour?  .  .  .  impossible  !*' 

^<  It  \&  he,''  said  she  .  •  •  "  It  is  always  so  •  •  •  His 
jealousy  is  sleepless.  How  indiscreet  I  have  been,  to 
permit  this  visit !    I  amplest !" 

^'  What  is  to  be  done,  Madame  V*  said  old  Mar- 
guerite,  hastily  rushing  in,  and  who,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  mistress,  was  thrown  into  the  deepest 
dismay  by  the  count's  unexpected  arrival. 

"  Oh !  if  it  were  not  for  your  sake,"  I  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  rage  and  jealousy,  which  made  them  both 
tremble  firom  head  to  foot. 

"Silence,  my  dear  Fleury,  I  implore  you,"  said 
Clermonde. . .  "conceal yourself. . .  there  . . .  there!" 

So  saying  she  pointed  to  a  large  sofa  a  la  Louis 
XV .,  with  a  deep  hanging  valance,  underneath  which 
there  was  ample  space  to  hide  a  person  of  much 
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biger  dimensions  than  myself.  The  above  words 
were  all  uttered  in  half  whispers,  and  so  rapidly, 
that  they  were  spoken  in  less  time  than  I  have  now 
taken  to  write  them.  I  crept  beneath  the  sofa,  the 
light  was  extinguished,  and  the  unwelcome  visitor 
entered* 

*^What  is  the  matter?  Is  no  one  here?  What 
sort  of  reception  is  this?''  exclaimed  the  count,  in  a 
voice  which  plainly  denoted  that  he  was  not  in  the 
best  possible  temper. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  lights 
ing  the  candle.  '^Tou  frightened  us,  sir  .  •  •  and 
the  light  has  gone  out  .  .  .  and  my  mistress — ^look, 
sir,  at  my  mistress  V 

The  count  looked  round,  and  saw  what  I  also 
could  see  from  my  hiding  place,  and  which  not  a 
little  alarmed  us  both.  Clermonde  lay  stretched  on 
the  carpet  in  a  deep  swoon. 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  agony  I  suffered  in 
being  compeUed  to  behold  her  in  this  extremity, 
without  rushing  to  her  assistance.  My  happier 
rival  knelt  down,  and  spoke  to  her,  begged  pardon 
for  his  abrupt  intrusion,  raised  her  head,  and  endea- 
voured to  revive  her.  At  length  she  showed  sym* 
ptoms  of  recovery. 

" How  are  you?'*  inquired  the  gentleman. 

«  A  little  better,''  replied  the  invalid.    ''I  .  .  .  " 

At  this  moment  as  she  was  turning  her  eyes  towards 
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the  sofa,  as  if  to  warn  me  to  keep  stilly  she  happened 
to  see  my  hat,  which  had  unluckilj  been  left  on  a 
chair^  and  which  stared  her  in  the  face  like  an 
accusing  witness.  A  second  fainting  fit  was  the 
consequence.  This  time  Mai^erite  thought  it  was 
something  more  than  sham,  and  she  became  alarmed* 

'^  Speak,  madame ;  speak,  my  dear  mistress,''  said 
Marguerite. 

''How  bitterly  do  I  reproach  myself,"  said  the 
count. 

Clbrmonde.  {turning  her  beautiful  eyes  Imnr- 
ffuidly  to  M.  dela  Touehe,  and  raising  her  voice  unih 
an  effort  like  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.)  ''  No, 
count,  you  are  not  to  blame  •  .  .  Marguerite !" 

Marguerite,  {eagerly,)  ''  Madame !'' 

Clermonde.  {drawing  Marguerite  close  to  her, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear,)   *'  Take  away  the  hat." 

Marguerite,  {not  understanding  her.)  ''What, 
madame  ?" 

The  Count,  {to  Marguerite,) "  What  does  she  say  V 

Clermonde.  {turning  her  head  to  the  left,  and  ad^ 
dressing  M,de  la  Touche.)  "  My  smelling-bottle  •  •  • 
it  is  on  my  dressing-table." — {Turning  to  the  right, 
and  addressing  Marguerite,)  "The  hat!  •  •  •  take 
away  the  hat !  •  •  .  put  it  under  the  sofa !" 

Marguerite,  {understanding  her,)  "Ahl" 

I  also  understood  her,  and  was  angry  with  Cler- 
monde— angry  with  myself.    With  her  for  the  artful 
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part  she  was  playing — and  with  myself^  for  the  ridi- 
culous situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  The  Count 
de  TreviUe  was  a  man  of  honour  and  spirit.  He 
would  not  have  submitted  to  be  trifled  with^  had  he 
suspected  the  deception  that  was  practised  on  him. 
As  to  me^  I  certainly  felt  myself  in  a  most  awk- 
ward situation ;  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do,  was 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  difficulty  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Whilst  the  count,  with  all  due  penitence,  went  to 
get  the  smelling-bottle,  Marguerite  very  dexterously 
passed  the  hat  to  its  owner.  Then  under  pretext  of 
the  apartment  being  too  warm,  Clermonde  requested 
the  count  to  conduct  her  to  her  boudoir,  and  then  I 
effiscted  my  escape. 

The  reflections  which  I  had  made  in  my  hiding- 
place  were  very  different  fit>m  those  which  occu- 
pied me  when  I  found  myself  in  the  street.  Whilst 
I  was  ensconced  beneath  the  sofa,  I  felt  humiliated 
by  the  idea  of  concealing  myself  from  a  man ;  and, 
moreover,  Clermonde's  artifice  displeased  me.  But 
when  I  found  myself  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action,  I  must  needs  confess  that  my  love  returned, 
and  .with  it  my  jealousy.  Clennonde,  it  is  true,  had 
as  yet  given  me  no  claim  on  her  affections;  but  that 
daim  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  conceded. 
Happiness  seemed  within  my  reach,  when  my  rival 
entered,  and  snatched  it  from  me.    A  few  short  mi- 
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nutes  only  had  elapsed  since  I  was  sitting  beside 
Clermonde^  in  the  character  of  a  favoured  lover ;  and 
now  I  was  wandering  in  the  street,  mortified,  dis- 
appointed^  and  tortured  by  doubts  and  fears.  I  was 
almost  tempted  to  go  back,  and  break  in  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  my  rival,  as  he  had  broken  in  upon  mine. 

These  thoughts,  this  agitation,  so  bewildered  my 
senses,  that  I  did  not  perceive  I  was  at  that  moment 
surrounded  and  pressed  upon  by  a  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. I  heard  loud  outcries.  I  advanced,  or  rather 
was  borne  onward.  There  were  lights  in  the  win- 
dows, and  torches  in  the  street.  A  little  further  on 
in  advance  of  me,  I  beheld  an  immense  conflagration. 
Several  houses  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
a  universal  shout  of  Fire  !  fire !  resounded  on  every 
side.  For  a  moment  I  felt  disposed  to  throw  myself 
into  the  flames,  and  so  at  once  to  end  my  misery 
and  my  life.  But  I  was  speedily  brought  to  my 
senses,  by  a  loud  voice  thundering  in  my  ear, 
^^  AllonSf  a  la  chaine  P^  I  turned  round  and  beheld  a 
working  man,  who  thrust  a  bucket  of  water  into  my 
hand,  and  although  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection 
of  what  I  did  in  consequence  of  this  practical  sug- 
gestion, I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  exerted  myself 
most  laudably,  for  on  the  following  day  I  was  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  commendation. 

The  fire  was  extinguished ;  and  in  about  half  an 
hour  after,  I  was  knocking  loudly  at  the  same  door 
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which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  opened  by  Monsieur 
de  la  Touche-Treville, 

^  Who  is  there  V  exclaimed  a  voice  from  within. 

**  It  is  I,  Marguerite/^ 

*^  Mon  Dieu^  monsieur !  why  do  you  come  here  ?'' 

Before  I  had  time  to  answer  this  question^  it  was 
repeated  by  Monsieur  de  Treville. 

^  It  is  I,  Fleury^  the  theatrical  associate  of  Made- 
moiselle Clermonde.  There  has  been  a  fire  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  have  been  assisting  in  extinguish- 
ing it,  and  I  am  wet  to  the  skin — ^half  drowned.  I 
trust  that  Mademoiselle  Clermonde  will  grant  me 
admittance.     I  throw  myself  on  her  hospitality." 

I  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than  the  door 
was  opened,  and  I  swifUy  bounded  up  the  staircase. 
Monsieur  de  Treville  received  me  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  with  a  warmth  of  kindness  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  filled  me  with  re- 
morse. I  hastily  glanced  round  the  apartment. 
Clermonde  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  which  was  now 
drawn  to  the  fire-side.  She  begged  my  pardon  for 
the  apparent  confusion  in  which  I  found  her,  and 
which  she  attributed  to  her  sudden  indisposition. 
The  count  related  to  me,  with  very  good  grace,  the 
story,  which  I  knew  as  well  as  he.  He  offered  me  a 
change  of  clothes,  which  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
accept,  knowing  that  my  stay  would  be  prolonged 
by  drying  myself  at  the  fire.    Clermonde  understood 
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mj  feelings^  and  begged  that,  as  it  was  then  very 
late,  I  would  remain  there  till  morning. 

**  Monsieur  Flemy/'  said  the  coimt,  ^'you  have 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  conversationalist. 
Have  you  any  anecdotes  to  tell  us,  which  may  serve 
to  amuse  and  restore  Mademoiselle.  Possibly  your 
exertions  at  the  fire  may  have  fatigued  you ;  otherwise 
I  would  ask  you  to  relate  to  us  some  details  of  the 
scandalous  chronicle  of  Amiens.  Is  there  any  thing 
new  in  that  way?'* 

By  some  unaccountable  fatality  deceived  husbands 
and  lovers  are  continually  provoking  a  laugh  at  their 
own  expense.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  reader  will 
believe  I  possessed  sufficient  good  taste  to  refirain  firom 
narrating  anything  which  could  at  all  bear  upon  such 
delicate  subjects.  Clermonde  thanked  me  by  a  glance, 
which  amply  sufficed  to  repay  me  for  my  past  dis- 
aster. 

Desforges  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  me  and  Clermonde.  The 
eye  of  jealousy  is  ever  watchful,  but  I  had  to  do  with 
a  generous  rival;  and,  beside^,  we  entered  into  a 
mutual  agreement,  that  if  Clermonde  should  show 
a  preference  for  either  of  us,  the  imfortunate  rival 
should  uncomplainingly  withdraw  himself  fifom  the 
contest.  Twenty  years  after  this,  Desforges,  alluding 
to  this  affidr  in  his  memoirs,  expressed  himself  as 
follows : 
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'^  I  impmdently  fell  in  love,  and  had  the  mortifi* 
oition  to  see  a  rival  preferred.  That  rival  is  now 
a  distingaished  ornament  of  the  The&tre  Fran9ais, 
and  no  doubt  fiilly  deserved  the  predilection  of  our 
mutual  idoL  I  threw  away  a  great  many  sighs,  many 
sonnets,  and  many  bouquets ;  but  I  was  beginning  to 
know  the  world,  and  I  found  means  to  console  my- 
self.^ 

He  did  more;  and  carrying  self-denial  even  to 
heroism,  he  firequently  warned  me  of  my  imprudence 
in  my  intercourse  with  Clermonde.  Monsieur  de  la 
Touche-Treville  had  left  Amiens ;  yet  the  tender  in* 
terest  and  liberal  generosity  which  he  had  manifested 
towards  her,  rendered  it  a  point  on  her  part  that  she 
should  not  violate  the  respect,  I  may  say  the  friend- 
ship, which  she  felt  for  him.  As  to  me,  I  must  con- 
fess I  found  it  difficult  to  wear  the  mask  of  dissimula- 
tion on  such  a  subject.  How  indeed  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  Cler- 
monde inspired  me?  I  felt  that  she  was  devoted  to 
me,  and  my  vanhy  made  me  anxious  that  everybody 
should  know  it.  She  was  the  object  of  universal 
homage,  and  a  dozen  rivals  were  contending  for  the 
prize.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  say,  tri- 
umphantly, '^  She  is  mine  ?'  to  any  coxcomb  who 
might  venture  to  address  her  in  the  language  of  gal- 
lantry. 

If  these  were  my  feelings,  it  would  appear  that 
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they  were  likewise  those  of  Monsieur  de  TreviUe ; 
for  one  day  I  received  from  him,  in  all  due  form^ 
a  challenge  bearing  the  date  of  Versailles.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  would  be  at  Versailles  as  soon  as 
his  letter,  and  would  wait  for  me  in  a  place  which  he 
specified,  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

A  duel  for  Clermonde — a  duel  with  a  gentleman  of 
rank  was  not  a  little  flattering  to  my  pride :  it  will 
therefore  be  readily  supposed  that  I  was  punctual  to 
the  rendezvous. 

We  fought  with  swords,  and  I  received  a  wound 
in  the  arm.    The  combat  immediately  ceased. 

^^  Count,"  said  I,  '^  when  I  am  cured  we  will  fight 
it  out/' 

'^  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  he ;  and  we  parted 
with  these  hostile  feelings. 

Whilst,  however,  I  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  my  wound,  he  broke  with  Clermonde.  And  when 
at  a  subsequent  period,  I  met  him  in  society,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  our  duel  as  a  folly  which  had  past, 
and  which  he  had  no  intention  of  renewing.  He 
was  one  of  those  rare  men,  who  know  how  to  forget 
an  ofience,  when  they  are  in  a  position  which  would 
enable  them  to  resent  it.  Courage  and  generosity 
were  the  two  predominant  points  in  his  character ;  and 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  fortune  and  his  sword 
had  raised  him  to  distinction,  I  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  experiencing  the  nobleness  of  his  nature. 
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I  was  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Cler- 
monde's  affections,  and  mj  happiness  seemed  to  be 
complete*  After  a  little  time,  I  however  began  to  look 
forward  with  some  feelings  of  uneasiness  to  the  results 
of  a  liatsaHy  which  was  liable  at  anj  moment  to  be 
abruptly  broken  off.  We  had,  as  it  were,  merely 
traced  out  our  romance  of  life,  it  was  now  time  to 
think  of  its  realization.  As  yet,  all  was  uncertainty 
and  apprehension.  The  fear  of  an  abrupt  separation 
annoyed  me;  and  the  only  means  of  guarding  against 
such  a  calamity,  was  for  Clermonde  and  myself  to 
enter  into  a  conjoint  professional  engagement,  which 
would  enable  us  to  live  together  as  long  as  our  love 
should  continue  unchiUed  by  indifference.  Clermonde 
bad  often  spoken  to  me  of  a  trip  to  Versailles ;  she 
had  herself  performed  there,  at  the  theatre  which  was 
under  the  management  of  Mademoiselle  Montansier, 
a  lady  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gallantry. 

Clermonde's  engagement  at  Amiens  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  mine  was  of  short  duration ;  we  there- 
fore soon  expected  to  be  free.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  get  my  father  to  write  to  Mademoiselle 
Montansier,  with  whom  I  knew  he  had  formerly  been 
on  very  amicable  terms.  We  accordingly  arranged 
our  plan,  and  felt  no  doubt  of  its  succeeding  to 
our  heart's  content. 

M.  de  Voltaire  had  taught  me  to  esteem  my  pro- 
fession^ Clermonde  taught  me  to  love  it,  and  I 
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devoted  myself  assiduously  to  study.  My  perform- 
ances had  heretofore  heen  characterized  more  by 
action  than  reflection;  I  perfectly  comprehended 
the  general  spirit  of  a  part ;  but  its  delicate  shade 
escaped  me.  Clermonde  helped  to  correct  my  faults, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  laudable  feeling  of  emulation. 
The  idea  of  an  engagement  at  Versailles  was  gratify- 
ing to  my  ambition :  there  I  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  studying  the  best  models;  and 
though  I  was  as  yet  only  a  very  humble  disciple  of 
Thalia,  I  was  fully  possessed  with  the  idea  of  one  day 
figuring  at  the  Com6die  Fran9aise. 

Inspired  by  this  cheering  hope,  I  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles in  the  year  1770.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  celebrated  favourite, 
Madame  Dubarry,  was  in  the  height  of  her  power. 
I  had  now  mounted  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of 
glory  and  fortune.  Paris  and  Versailles  were  con- 
nected by  links  of  daily  communication,  and  the 
theatre  of  Mademoiselle  Montansier  might  be  con- 
sidered the  nursery  of  the  Parisian  company. 

I  presented  myself  to  Mademoiselle  Montansier, 
who  had  received  intimation  of  my  intended  visit 
firom  my  father :  she  received  me  with  the  cordiality 
of  an  old  firiend,  and  immediately  gave  me  an  engage- 
ment. 

Montansier  was  a  charming  woman.  Her  manners, 
accent,  and  even  her  feelings  all  bore  evidence  of  her 
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southern  origin.  Though  not  very  young  when  I 
first  saw  her^  yet  she  was  probably  more  attractive 
than  when  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  youth.  She  was 
not,  correctly  speakings  pretty^  but  irresistibly  fas- 
cinating. She  was  more  remarkable  for  natural 
intelligence  than  for  cultivated  talent,  and  possessed 
a  Uage  share  of  that  energy  which  enables  its  pos< 
seasor  to  encounter  and  to  overcome  difficulties. 

At  a  Tery  early  period  of  life  Mademoiselle  Mon- 
tansier  left  her  native  province,  and  came  to  Paris 
and  Versailles  with  the  intention  of  making  her  for- 
tune. She  entered  upon  this  speculation  with  no 
capital  but  her  personal  attractions ;  but  that  bore  a 
sufficiently  large  interest  among  the  gallant  aristo- 
cracy of  the  time  to  answer  her  purpose. 

We  can  form  no  idea  at  the  present  day  of  the 
luxury  of  gallantry,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
which  prevailed  among  the  French  nobility  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Following  the  example  of  the 
sovereign,  every  man  of  fashion  considered  it  iashiour 
able  to  possess  one  or  more  mistresses,  on  whom 
the  most  extravagant  expenditiure  was  lavished.  The 
Prince  de  Soubise,  the  intimate  firiend  of  the  King, 
was  foremost  in  this  species  of  prodigality.  Not 
content  with  casting  gold  at  the  feet  of  une  reine  de 
boudoir  J  ten  or  twelve  ladies  received  his  homage  and 
his  presents.  Each  of  these  was  provided  with  a 
large  retinue  of  servants,  aU  clothed  in  one  livery, 
their  equipages  being  also  all  uniform.  When  any  of 
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these  carriages  were  seen  driving  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  the  people  were  accustomed  to  say :  Void 
la  maison  de  Soubise.  The  nobility  affected  the  same 
sort  of  luxury  and  the  same  laxity  of  manners :  nay, 
even  prelates  themselves  were  not  proof  against  the 
contagion  of  example,  and  some  there  were  who 
braved  scandal  so  far,  as  to  appear  in  public  in  com- 
pany with  ladies  of  no  equivocal  character.  If  to  the 
list  of  nobles  and  churchmen  be  added  the  wealthier 
class  of  bourgeoisie,  who  piqued  themselves  in  imi- 
tating the  views  of  their  superiors,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  France  at  that  period  presented  a  fertile 
field  for  the  exercise  of  vice  under  the  name  of 
gallantry. 

Mademoiselle  Montansier  soon  gained  a  multitude 
of  admirers.  She  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  before 
she  was  established  in  an  elegant  house,  where  she 
received  a  large  circle  of  visitors,  who  were  charmed 
with  her  manners  and  conversation.  She  was  of 
a  generous  disposition,  and  if  she  received  rich 
offerings,  she  in  her  turn  dispensed  them  with  a 
liberal  hand.  In  short.  Mademoiselle  Montansier 
was  a  woman  who  had  no  fault,  save  that  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  weakness  of  a  kind  heart*. 

M.  de  Barras,  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part 

I  This  is  M.  FleoiT's  theAtricsl  Tenioii  of  the  smisbility  of  a  pTo> 
stitute.    She  hsd  no  fault,  bat  one,  and  that  M.  Fleui^  sets  down  to 
what  is  **  somettroes  called  the  weakness  of  a  kind  heart'*    What  it 
i  more  generally  and  pn^>erly  called  we  decline  mentioning*— En. 
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in  the  revolution,  cherished  for  Montansier  an  attach- 
menty  which  took  its  date  from  their  mutual  family 
connexion  in  the  south.  She  at  first  loved  Barras; 
but  her  firiendship  for  him  was  more  constant  than 
her  love.  Barras  was  mortified,  and  reproached 
Montansier  for  her  infidelity.  But  in  the  end  they 
became  firiends,  and  their  firiendship  continued  un- 
broken to  the  last. 

Mademoiselle  Montansier  was  an  excellent  the- 
atrical manager ;  her  conduct  to  the  performers  com- 
posing her  company,  was  uniformly  characterized  by 
kindness  and  consideration.  I  was  always  at  a  loss 
to  discover  what  portion  of  her  time  she  allotted  to 
rest.  Her  days  were  divided  between  amusement  and 
her  theatrical  duties ;  and  her  nights  were  spent  at 
the  card-table,  for  she  was  passionately  addicted  to 
gaming.  But  notwithstanding  her  restless  and  dis- 
sipated mode  of  life,  she  attained  an  advanced  age, 
retaining  all  the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  youth, 
and,  unfortunately  for  herself,  with  a  heart  as  young 
as  ever '. 

'  M.  Flemry's  notion  of  the  perfection  of  the  female  character  is 
wriBdcntly  eiirions  to  deserve  one  word  of  notice  :  the  object  of  his 
admintkni  and  praise  had  no  faniU,  but  her  kind-heartednesa ;  her 
dava  were  divided  between  amusement  and  acting,  and  her  nights 
were  spent  at  the  card-table,  she  being  passionately  addicted  to 
gaming :  in  the  pursuit  of  these  avocations  she  grew  old,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  henelf  was  just  as  bad  in  the  end  as  she  wss  in  the  beginf 
ing,  so  that,  bating  the  kind-heartedness,  dissipation  and  gambling, 
eanied  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  are  no  iaults. — Oh  I  M.  Fleuryd — £o. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  portrmit — Clermonde's  jealouaj. — Separation. — Detforgea. — My 
first  diflappointment  in  love. — Madame  Drouin. — ^Mademoiadle 
DangueviUe's  birth-day  ftte. — Her  personal  appearance  and  man- 
ner described. — Le  Kain. — PreviUe. — Complimentaiy  lines  by 
Dorat.— Moliire*8  handmaid.— Le  Kain's  Faiiy  Tale.— PreTille's 
bon  mot. — Preparations  for  the  Dauphin's  marriage. — Mademoiselle 
Clairon. — Intrigues  against  Mademoiselle  DumesniL — Fdtes  at 
Versailles.— Perfonnance  at  the  Court  Theatre.— Athalie.— The 
choruses. — Personal  appearance  of  the  Dauphineas.~-Biademoi8eUe 
Dumesnil's  revenge. 

I  MADE  my  d^ut  at  Versailles  with  tolerable  suc- 
cess. Fop  this  I  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  certain 
external  advantages  rather  than  to  any  indication  of 
talents^  which  at  that  time  were  neither  formed  nor 
cultivated. 

Here,  I  feel,  as  it  were,  compelled  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  portrait  representing  me  such  as  I  then  was, 
though  doubtless  somewhat  flattered,  since  it  was 
drawn  by  my  friend  Paulin.  How  far  the  likeness 
remained  accurate  at  a  later  period  of  my  life,  those 
who  remember  me  may  judge*  ''At  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty,*'  observes  Paulin,  "Fleury,  with* 
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out  being  handsome^  or  even  good-looking^  was 
exceedingly  agreeable  in  his  personal  appearance. 
In  stature  he  was  short  rather  than  tall;  but  he  was 
■lender,  well  made,  active,  and  adroit  at  all  bodily 
ezercises.  He  was  gifted  with  that  natural  grace 
which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  art  or  study.  His 
countenance  was  lively  and  intelligent,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  penetrating.  Fleury  was  not  much 
indebted  to  intellectual  cultivation,  but  he  was  largely 
endowed  with  natural  talent  and  amiability  of  dis* 
pondon  and  manners.  He  was  remarkable  for  tact 
and  correctness  of  judgment.  He  was  especially 
distinguished  for  elegance  of  manner  and  an  air  of 
high  life,  in  which  few  could  rival  him.  To  a  very 
prepossessing  exterior  he  joined  many  solid  qualities 
of  mind  and  disposition.  All  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  him,  will  bear  evidence  that 
honour  and  probity  formed  the  basis  of  his  character. 
With  such  recommendations,  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  he  should  have  become  at  once  a 
distinguished  actor,  and  a  fitvourite  in  private  society. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  considerable  labour 
and  difficulty  that  he  attained  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
principal  actors  of  the  The&tre  Fran9ais.^^ 

Alas !  I  had  indeed  many  trials  and  difficulties  to 
encounter  ere  I  reached  that  much  wished-for  dis- 
tinction. I  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  sweets  of  love, 
and  I  now  began  to  taste  its  bitters.  Darkening 
clouds  began  to  obscure  our  honey-moon;  in  short. 
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a  misunderstanding  arose  between  me  and  CIer« 
monde.  In  the  first  place  I  should  acquaint  the 
reader,  that  we  had  been  disappointed  in  our  hope 
of  obtaining  an  engagement  together.  Mademoiselle 
Montansier,  while  she  rendered  full  justice  to  the 
talent  and  beauty  of  Clcrmonde,  declined  including 
her  in  an  engagement  with  me.  For  this  she  alleged 
various  reasons ;  ^one  of  which,  however,  were  suffi* 
ciently  satisfactory  to  Clermonde.  The  latter  could 
not  reconcile  the  marked  favour  manifested  towards 
me  by  the  fair  manager  of  Versailles,  with  the  cool- 
ness and  indifference  which  Mademoiselle  Montan- 
sier  evinced  towards  herself;  and  the  result  was,  that 
jealousy  took  possession  of  her,  and  she  taxed  me  with 
infidelity.  Truly,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  idea  of  my  cherishing  any  tender  feelings  towards 
Mademoiselle  Montansien  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  forty,  and  Clermonde  only  twenty ;  this  in  itself 
was  a  formidable  contrast.  Then  Clermonde  was 
wholly  devoted  to  love,  and  Montansier  wholly  to  her 
lovers.  But  there  was  still  a  stronger  tie  that  bound 
me  to  Clermonde ;  she  had  intimated  to  me  the  pro- 
bability that  I  should  speedily  become  a  father '. 

Clermonde  gave  vent  to  her  angry  feelings,  and  I 
felt  piqued  that  she  should  suspect  me  with  so  little 

^  Considering  this  announcement  to  have  been  made  to  M.  Fleniy 
during  the  boney-moon,  it  appean  that,  however  bhunelees  in  other 
rcftpects,  Clermonde,  like  Montansier,  was  liable  to  what  is  called 
**  the  weakness  of  a  kind  heart."—  Ed. 
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leason.  To  assure  her  of  my  unchanged  affection,  I 
proposed  to  join  her  at  Caen,  where  a  very  advan- 
tageous engagement  had  been  offered  to  her— I  did 
more;  moved  by  her  grief  and  her  situation,  I  in* 
sisted  on  her  acceptance  of  a  written  promise  of 
marriage,  with  the  agreement  that  I  should  forfeit 
two  thousand  crowns,  in  the  event  of  not  fulfilling 
my  promise  *.  The  fact  was,  I  regarded  her  as  my 
wife,  and  I  then  thought  that  death  alone  could 
separate  us. 

As  it  turned  out  death  did  separate  us.  Our  child 
died,  and  our  separation  speedily  followed:  Clermonde 
wrote  to  inform  me  of  the  circumstance^  and  with 
more  disdain  than  generosity  sent  back  my  promise 
of  marriage,  together  with  the  agreement  of  the 
forfeiture.  What  mortified  me  above  all,  was  to 
learn  that  she  had  done  all  this  at  the  instigation  of 
Desforges,  my  former  rival.  He  had  followed  her 
to  Caen,  and  supplanted  me  as  I  had  supplanted 
M.  de  la  Touche  Treville. 

What  a  terrible  night  I  passed  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  announcing  this  irrevocable  ruptiu*e.  Let 
a  man  who  has  loved,  and  loved  as  I  then  did, 
imagine  what  would  have  been  his  agony  had  he 
been  told,  in  the  plenitude  of  confiding  affection, 
''your  mistress  is  faithless.'^  I  was  in  a  fever  of  rage 
and  jealousy.     In  my  delirium  I  resolved  to  revenge 

^  Alter  the  ktmey-fnam  was  over. — £d. 
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myself  by  killing  Desforges  and  Clermonde,  and  after- 
wards putting  a  period  to  my  own  existence ;  this  I 
seriously  resolved  upon.  Fortunately,  excitement 
bears  in  itself  its  own  remedy;  exhausted  nature  was 
overcome,  and  I  fell  asleep.  Frightful  dreams,  ter- 
rific visions  assailed  me.  In  this  manner  I  passed  the 
night,  and  morning  was  far  advanced  when  I  was 
brought  to  my  senses  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door. 

Madame  Drouin,  an  actress  of  the  Com^e  Fran- 
9aise,  sent  a  carriage  to  convey  me  to  Vaugirardef  on 
a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  Dangueville,  whose  birth-day 
was  to  be  celebrated  that  day.  Madame  Drouin, 
to  whom  I  had  been  furnished  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction by  my  father,  had  requested  Mademoiselle 
Dangueville  to  send  me  an  invitation  to  her  fSte. 
The  engagement  was  of  several  days'  standing ;  but 
my  love  catastrophe  banished  it  from  my  thoughts, 
and  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it 

When  it  is  considered  that  my  love  for  my  profes- 
sion was  only  surpassed  by  my  love  for  Clermonde, 
it  will  not  appear  surprising  that,  overwhelmed  as  I 
was  with  grief,  the  mention  of  the  Com^e  Fran9aise 
and  of  Mademoiselle  Dangueville,  conveyed  to  me  a 
sort  of  magical  consolation.  A  numerous  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  distinguished  performers  of  the 
day,  and  several  celebrated  writers,  was  that  day  to 
assemble  at  Vaugirard.  I  made  an  effort  to  rally  my 
spirits,  dressed  myself,  and  set  off  to  join  the  fete. 
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Mademoiselle  Dangueville  has  left  in  our  dramatic 
records  a  mmie  whidi  will  never  be  forgotten.  I 
had  heard  her  spoken  of  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  by 
my  fiither  and  many  others^  as  one  of  those  meteors 
which  ahine  fortii  only  at  rare  intervals.  She  was 
tmrivalled  as  the  representative  of  scubrettes.  In 
that  line  of  characters  she  was,  by  universal  consent, 
allowed  to  be  the  best  actress  who  had  ever  adorned 
the  French  stage.  She  was  sumamed  the  inimitable. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  public  regret 
excited  by  her  retirement '.  She  was  admired  and 
esteemed  by  the  public,  honoured  and  beloved 
by  her  professional  colleagues,  and  celebrated  by 
poets. 

Mademoiselle  Dangueville,  when  I  first  saw  her,  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  she  had  not  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so  old.  Her  manners  were  easy,  fi'ank, 
and  unaffected,  and  were  marked  by  an  air  of  grace- 
fel  modesty,  which  was  irresistibly  charming.  She 
appeared  to  me  the  exact  personification  of  Elmire, 
in  the  ^^Tartuffe;^'  the  type  of  modest,  yet  dignified 
bourffeoisU.  I  iancied  what  she  must  have  been  in 
her  youth,  and  I  could  easily  conceive  that  the 
rapturous  admiration  she  excited  was  fully  justified. 

'  ^lAdemoiselle  Danguerille  had  quitted  the  stage  about  seTcn  years 
before  I  was  introduced  to  her  on  the  occasion  above  aliuded  to. 
She  retired  to  Vaugirard,  and  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fottmie. 
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Even  in  the  advanced  age  at  which  I  Baw  her,  she 
had  not  lost  her  beauty.  Her  features  were  deli- 
cately formed,  and  her  whole  countenance  lighted  up 
by  intelligence  and  expression.  There  was  some- 
thing truly  captivating  in  the  tones  of  her  voice. 
Even  her  wrinkles  were  not  devoid  of  grace ;  they 
harmonized  with  the  pure  and  amiable  expression  of 
her  countenance ;  and  but  for  the  humour  and  gaiety 
which  occasionally  sparkled  in  her  eye,  I  should  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  I  saw  before  me 
the  famous  representative  o{  soubrettes. 

A  young  secretary  to  an  embassy  finding  himself 
for  the  first  time  in  a  congress  of  sovereigns  and 
celebrated  diplomatists,  might  be  inclined  inwardly 
to  ejaculate,  ^^What  an  insignificant  being  am  I 
among  these  men  who  rule  the  world  \"  Such  was 
precisely  my  feeling  in  the  situation  in  which  I  then 
stood.  Near  me,  on  my  lefi;,  were  grouped  Mes- 
sieiu*s  Sainte-Foix,  Lemi^re,  Dorat,  Rochon  de  Cha- 
bannes,  Duclairou,  and  Saint  Aubin,  the  painter ; 
on  my  right  were  Madame  Drouin,  Mademoiselle 
Fanier,  and  Mademoiselle  Liamothe,  the  celebrated  Le 
Kain,  and  the  not  less  celebrated  Pre\'iUe ;  and  before 
me,  sat  the  heroine  of  her  day.  Mademoiselle  Dangue- 
ville.  Amidst  so  many  great  people  I  certainly  felt 
myself  very  little.  The  reflections  which  crowded  on 
my  mind  were  of  a  nature  calculated  either  to  plunge 
me  into  despair,  or  to  inspire  renewed  courage.  They 
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had  the  latter  effect;  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
grief  and  disappointment  I  had  sustained^  contributed 
not  a  little  to  stimulate  my  resolution.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  remark^  that  a  disappoint- 
ment comparatively  of  a  trivial  nature  will  have  the 
most  distressing  effect  on  the  spirits ;  whilst  a  serious 
misfortune  rouses  the  mind^  by  presenting  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted.  The  power  of  endurance  and 
resistance  seems^  as  it  were,  to  augment  in  proportion 
to  the  trials  they  have  to  encounter.  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  sort  of  excitement  at  the  mo- 
ment to  which  I  am  here  referring.  In  the  hopes 
of  attaining  to  the  eminence  of  Dangueville,  Le  Kain, 
and  Preville,  I  felt  that  I  could  undertake  any- 
thing. 

After  the  kind  reception  given  me  by  Mademoi- 
sdle  DangueviUe,  the  great  tragedian  Le  Kain,  who 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  father,  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  cordially  embraced  me.  This  honour,  of 
course,  won  for  me  the  consideration  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

We  all  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  hung  the  portrait  of  Made- 
moiselle Dangueville,  overlooking  the  dinner-table 
and  the  guests.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  frame 
were  inscribed  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of 
Monsieur  Dorat : 
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<<  II  me  aemble  la  yiAt,  r<Bil  brillant  de  gaietd, 
Parler,  Mgoc,  marcher  avec  Ug^ret^ ; 
Piqiumte  sans  apprdty  et  vive  saos  grimace, 
A  chaque  mouvfement  dtfconviir  one  grace ; 
Soorire,  s'exprimery  se  taire  avec  esprit, 
Joindre  le  jea  meat  k  I'ddair  da  dAit 
Nnaneer  tooa  oes  tous,  varier  sa  figure, 
Rendre  I'art  naturel,  et  parer  la  nature." 

Dinner  being  ended,  M.  de  Sainte*Foix  rose  and 
delivered  a  brief  eulogy  on  the  talent  of  the  Queen  qf 
Vaugirard.  *^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive/'  observed 
he^ ''  that  the  same  actress  should  have  been  capable 
of  performing,  with  equal  excellence,  a  variety  of 
characters  decidedly  difierent  from  each  other ;  for 
example— f/ni&crd/e,  in  the  ^Ambitieux/  Martmey 
in  the  'Femmes  Savantes/  the  Countess^  in  the 
^Mceurs  du  Temps/  Colette,  in  the  ^Trois  Ck>u- 
sines/  Madame  Organ,  in  the  'Complaisant,'  &c. 
&c.  Study,  judgment,  and  taste  may  make  a  bril- 
liant actress — but  an  actress  of  real  genius  is  rare ; 
and  between  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  between  Moliere  and  an  author  without 
wit/' 

^  Stop,  stop,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Dangueville, 
wiping  away  a  tear  of  emotion.  ^'  This  is  going  too 
far !  Moli^ !  Moh^re !  This  is  too  bold  a  compa- 
rison. You  know  I  never  presumed  to  be  any  thing 
but  his  humble  handmaid." 
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^That  ia  precisely  what  I  was  going  to  say/'  ob- 
served Sainte^Foix.  ^^  But  Le  Kain  seems  anxious  to 
speak.  The  Comedie  Fran9aiae  must  present  its 
bouquet.^ 

*^  Let  it  be  without  flattery,  then/'  said  the  amiable 
old  laidf^^'or  I  assure  you^Le  Kain,  I  will  not  accept 
it." 

'^You  shall  have  truth,"  replied  the  tragedian, 
^pure  truth.    Once  upon  a  time  •  •  •  ." 

**  He  is  going  to  tell  a  nursery  tale/'  exclaimed 
several  voices  at  once. 

^  What  I  have  to  relate/'  replied  Le  Kain,  ^^  is  suf- 
ficiently wonderful  to  seem  like  a  tale/'  Then  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Dangue- 
viUe,  and  pointing  to  it,  he  resumed :  ^'  Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  fairy  .  •  .  •" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  Bravo ! 

*'  Enough  of  this,  Le  Kain/'  said  Mademoiselle 
Dangueville  •  .  .  ^^  You  will  force  me  to  leave  the 
table." 

Le  Kain  accused  Monsieur  Rochon  de  Chabannes 
of  having  prompted  him  to  tell  the  story. 

^  Oh !  is  he  the  offender  ?"  said  the  old  lady.  ^'  An 
old  firiend !  Really  this  is  too  bad !  But  I  will  have 
my  revenge ;  and,  as  I  do  not  love  courtiers,  I  exile 
Monsieur  Rochon  de  Chabannes  to  Dresden." 

''Madame,  you  alarm  me,"  exclaimed  the  mar- 
quia. 
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"  And/'  continued  the  lady,  "  since  you  endow 
me  with  a  fairy's  power,  I  accept  the  magic  wand; 
and  I  appoint  you  Charg^  d' Affaires  from  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  to  the  Court  of  Dresden." 

^^  I  am  perfectly  mystified/'  said  the  Marquis  •  • . 
^^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  all  this 
means." 

*^  It  means/'  said  the  lady,  '^  that  I  have  appealed 
against  the  injustice  of  cashiering  you.  The  minister 
has  made  you  a  head  taller  than  you  were  yesterday, 
you  must  go  and  thank  him  to-morrow !  •  .  •  I  have 
heard,"  added  she,  ^^that  the  Greeks  used  to  make 
ambassadors  of  their  actors.  In  France  we  are  not 
so  very  far  behind  them;  for  here  you  see  an  actress 
can  make  a  plenipotentiary  \" 

Mademoiselle  DangueviQe  gave  general  satis&c- 
tion  by  this  mode  of  returning  the  bouquet  to  her 
old  friend.  Every  one  warmly  congratulated  Mon- 
sieur de  Rochon,  and  the  party  became  exceedingly 
animated.  Mademoiselle  Dangueville  was  happy  in 
witnessing  the  happiness  she  had  conferred.  She 
desired  her  servants  to  throw  open  the  garden  gates, 
and  to  admit  the  countiy  people  who  had  assembled 
round  them*  Refi^hments  were  distributed  to  the 
peasantry,  who  testified  their  gratitude  by  a  chorus 

*  Mademoiaello  DuignoTille  had,  througli  her  interest  at  Coaxt^ 
applied  for  and  obtained  this  appointment  for  the  marquis,  without 
Us  knowledge. 
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of  praises  and  benedictions.  The  remainder  of  the 
erening  was  spent  in  dancing,  singing,  and  merry- 
making. 

*^  Well,  Preville,  what  do  you  think  of  this  }"  said 
the  heroine  of  the  day,  rousing  him  fix)m  a  reverie  by 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder. 

^That  Mademoiselle  Dangueville  stiU  is,  as  she 
always  was,  the  idol  of  the />ar/crre." 

My  visit  to  Mademoiselle  Dangueville  fired  me 
with  ambition,  and  confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  to 
follow  up  perseveringly  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
of  making  my  appearance,  some  day  or  other,  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise. 
The  principal  performers  of  that  theatre  came  alter- 
nately to  play  at  Versailles.  Le  Kain  himself,  when 
in  the  height  of  his  colossal  reputation,  occasionally 
visited  Versailles ;  and  he  manifested  a  warm  interest 
for  me.  He  was  so  kind  as  even  to  give  me  some  les- 
sons in  tragedy ;  a  line  of  acting,  however,  for  which  I 
felt  that  I  had  no  talent  If  anything  could  have 
enabled  me  to  give  a  satisfactory  representation  of  a 
tragic  character,  the  hints  I  received  firom  Le  Kain 
would  certainly  have  been  attended  by  that  result. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  my  memoirs,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert  to  some  of  Le  Kain's  theories, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  put  into  practice,  although 
I  never  succeeded.     I  was  not  endowed  with  the 
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qualifications  requisite  for  personifying  a  hero;  and 
I  may  truly  say  that  it  was  in  spite  of  myself^  when- 
ever I  ventured  to  range  into  the  higher  r^on  of 
the  dramatic  art. 

The  school  best  calculated  for  my  improvement 
was  unquestionably  the  Com^die  Fran9aise ;  and  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  going  there  firequently,  by 
means  of  tickets  which  I  received  from  Le  Kain  and 
Madame  Drouin^  whose  fiiendship  I  continued  to  cul- 
tivate. Perhaps  no  theatre  in  the  world  could  boast 
of  so  great  a  number  of  clever  actors  as  the  Comedie 
Fran9ai8e ;  but  it  had  lost  two  actresses^  whose  per- 
formances have  always  been  cited  as  the  perfection 
of  the  art:  these  were  Mademoiselles  DangueviDe 
and  Clairon. 

When  I  first  appeared  at  Versailles^  I  had  never  seen 
Clairon  on  the  stage.  It  was  confidently  affirmed^ 
that  sooner  or  later  she  would  reappear;  and  I 
looked  forward  to  that  moment  with  impatient  inte- 
rest. My  desire  of  seeing  her  was  gratified  sooner 
than  I  expected^  and  under  circumstances  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  was  now  near  the  period  fixed  for 
the  marriage  of  the  dauphin^  afterwards  Louis  XVL, 
with  Marie-Antoinette  of  Austria,  the  young  princess 
destined  to  share  his  throne  and  his  misfortunes. 
Nothing  was  talked  of  at  court,  and  indeed  in  all 
classes  of  the  community,  but  the  great  preparations 
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which  were  in  progress  for  celebrating  the  union  with 
which  such  ideas  of  happiness  were  connectecL 

It  was  whispered  that  Mademoiselle  Clairon  in- 
tended, on  the  occa»on  of  the  royal  nuptials,  to  re- 
appear at  the  Ck>tu^  Theatre,  in  compliance  with  the 
particolar  wish  of  the  Duchess  de  Villeroi,  with  whom 
she  was  an  especial  favourite.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1770,  ^'Athalie^'  had  been  rehearsed  at  the 
Theatre  of  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise,  in  the  manner  in 
'which  it  was  to  be  performed  at  the  grand  Court 
Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fetes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  choruses  and  all  the  scenic  pageantry  ap- 
pertaining to  the  piece.  Mademoiselle  Clairon  took 
her  part  in  this  rehearsal,  and,  it  was  affirmed,  acted 
better  than  ever,  and  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
a  numerous  and  select  audience.  Confident  that  I 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  perform  at 
Versailles,  I  neglected  to  attend  the  rehearsal  at 
Paris.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  announced  that 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  would  not  play  the  part  of 
Athalie,  though  she  had  already  rehearsed  it ;  but  she 
would  make  her  reappearance  in  the  part  of  Am6naide. 
This  change  was  made,  it  w^  said,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Madame  Dubarry,  who  was  the  patroness 
of  Dumesnil,  and  who  prevailed  on  the  king  not  to 
permit  Clairon  to  take  a  character  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  her  no  less  celebrated  rival. 
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Madame  de  Villeroi  made  great  exertions  to  parry 
the  blow  which  was  thus  aimed  at  her  favomite 
Clairon,  to  whom  she  gave  the  appellation  of  Melpo- 
mene. This  affair  made  a  great  sensation  at  court. 
Louis  XV.,  influenced  by  Madame  Dubarry,  espoused 
the  cause  of  Dumesnil;  and  Madame  de  Villeroi 
firmly  defended  Clairon.  After  a  long  series  of 
marches  and  countermarches,  solicitations,  and  in- 
trigues, Madame  Dubarry,  weary  of  the  conflict,  sur- 
rendered; and  the  King  of  France  and  Navanre 
yielded  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage.  The  result  was, 
it  was  solemnly  decided  Mademoiselle  Clairon  should 
play  the  part  of  Athalie. 

Meanwhile  the  fStes  of  Versailles  commenced.  No 
description  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  their 
splendour;  they  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  even 
firom  foreign  countries.  The  luxury  of  dress,  the 
splendour  of  equipages,  the  beauty  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  magnificence  of  the  grand  concert^  presented  alto- 
gether a  perfect  scene  of  enchantment.  The  gardens 
of  the  palace  were  illuminated  by  several  millions  of 
variegated  crystal  lamjiB^  which  were  lighted  almost 
simultaneously,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  magician's 
wand.  Some  estimate  of  the  splendour  of  the  illu- 
minations may  be  formed  firom  the  expense  of  the 
bouquet  (Part^ice.    In  the  space  of  a  few  moments 
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thijtjr  thousand  rockets  were  let  off^  each  of  which 
cost  a  crown  \ 

At  length  the  performance,  which  had  been  So  long 
announced  and  so  anxiously  expected,  took  place  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  it.  It  was  a  truly  royal  entertainment;  the 
theatre  presented  a  truly  splendid  spectacle^  Athalie 
appeared.  But  no !  it  was  not  Athalie :  it  was  not 
that  Queen  of  the  Jews,  who  is  painted  in  such  bold 
colours  by  Racine.  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  that 
nigfaf  s  performance,  fell  very  far  short  of  her  high 
reputation;  she  declaimed  well,  but  she  was  sadly 
deficient  in  feeling.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  im- 
pression she  that  evening  produced  on  me,  and 
the  majority  of  the  audience  was  of  the  same  opinion* 
She  ftiled  to  maintain  her  reputation ;  and  her  per- 
formance was  by  no  means  of  that  great  and  perfect 
kind  which  the  occasion  demanded.  A  general  dis^ 
approbation  was  felt  of  the  injustice  done  to  Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil,  for  the  sake  of  favouring  her 
haughty  rival,  who  had  retired  from  the  stage  in  a  fit 
of  ill  humour,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  efiect  produced  by  the  cho- 

*  At  this  time  the  people  were  begiimmg  to  reflect  on  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  pnblie  money.     By  way  of  animadversion  on  the 

I 

I  expense  of  the  illuminations,  it  was  a  common  remark  that  every 
lamp  in  the  gardens  had  been  lighted  with  a  bank  note. 
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rases  in  Atludie,  opinion  was  divided;  they  were 
greatly  admired  by  some^  whilst  others  thought  they 
enfeebled  and  impeded  the  interest  of  the  action :  in 
this  latter  opinion  I  must  confess  I  felt  very  much 
inclined  to  concur.  However,  this  is  a  high  question 
of  art,  and  the  experiment  made,  on  the  occasion  here 
alluded  to,  was  not  calculated  to  decide  it 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  for  us  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
dramatic  choruses  of  antiquity.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  actors  employed  a  sort  of  measured  language, 
which  was  occasionally  supported  by  the  aid  of  in- 
struments. Their  ordinary  style  of  dedamation  was 
an  union  of  words  and  music,  so  that  when  the  cho- 
ruses intervened,  the  ear  was  prepared  for  them  and 
was  not  jarred  by  the  anomalous  eflSact,  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  objection  to  this  heterogeneous 
union  of  speaking  and  singing,  the  introduction  of 
the  chorus  between,  leaves  the  spectator  not  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  Nothing  however  could  be  finer  than 
the  effect  of  the  music  at  the  moment  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  Athalie.  There  the  chords  of  the  composer 
produced  a  powerful  sensation,  and  heightened  in  a 
wonderful  degree  the  illusion  of  the  scene.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  harps  of  the  tabernacle  supported  the 
high  priest,  and  seconded  his  prophetic  inspirations. 

But  though  the  choruses  generally  failed  to  produce 
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the  ejected  eSdct,  yet  the  representation^  as  a  whole, 
WES  one  of  indescribable  magnificence.  The  prodi- 
gioiia  grandeur  of  the  concluding  scene,  will  never  be 
foigotten  by  any  one  who  beheld  it.  When  the  great 
temple  opened,  and  the  king  of  the  Jews  was  dis- 
eovered  seated  on  his  throne  of  gold,  and  five  hundred 
Levitea  and  warriors  marched  upon  the  stage  from 
four  different  points,  ten  abreast,  the  effect  was  at 
ODoe  grand  and  terrific.  All  the  ideas  I  had  con- 
ceived of  the  splendour  of  Jerusalem,  seemed  realized 
md  visible  before  me. 

In  adifition  to  this  gorgeous  pageantry  on  the  stage, 
there  was  the  unparalleled  array  of  courtly  splendour 
in  the  boxes.  The  young  Dauphiness  was  the  object 
of  general  interest  and  admiration.  My  sister's 
letters  had  contained  so  much  praise  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  that  I  was  prepared  to  behold  her  with 
admiration*  The  princess  appeared  to  me  exceed- 
ingly beautiful ;  her  form  was  slender  without  being 
too  thin ;  she  looked  exceedingly  youthful,  her  figure 
did  not  appear  perfectly  developed,  still  I  was  struck 
with  her  dignified  manner,  which  was  tempered  with 
an  expression  of  amiability,  through  which,  however, 
it  was  easy  to  trace  a  little  tinge  of  petulance  and 
self-wilL  There  was  an  indescribable  grace  and  fasci- 
nation about  her.  I  gazed  on  her  with  a  mingled 
feding  of  respect  and  attachment.    On  the  night  of 
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the  performance  of  Athalie,  she  produced  a  marked 
impression  on  all  present ;  the  interest  of  the  audience 
appeared  to  be  fairly  divided  between  the  dauphiness 
and  the  play. 

The  triumph  which  the  proud  Clairon  gained  over 
her  rival,  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  served 
only  to  stimulate  the  talent  of  Mademoiselle  Dumes- 
nil ;  I  saw  the  latter  play  several  parts  at  the  Th^fitre 
Fran9ais,  and  I  thought  that  each  successive  per- 
formance increased  in  sublimity.  Her  acting  was  no 
longer  marked  by  those  inequalities  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  career,  was  perhaps  her  most 
prominent  defect.  She  became  a  distinguished  fa- 
vourite of  the  public,  and  her  well-deserved  popu- 
larity soon  made  her  forget  the  intrigues  of  Clairon. 
Madame  Dubarry  determined  that  she  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  her  revenge  in  the  presence 
of  the  noble  personages  who  were  assembled  for  the 
dauphin's  nuptials.  She  obtained  the  royal  permis- 
sion for  the  performance  of  Semiramis  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  she  presented  to  Mademoiselle  Dumes- 
nil  a  superb  costume  for  the  part  of  the  Queen  of 
Babylon.  I  witnessed  this  performance,  and  the 
highest  eulogy  I  can  pronounce  on  it,  is  to  say  that 
it  fully  convinced  me  *  of  the  truth  of  an  anecdote 
which  I  had  previously  regarded  as  fictitious.  One 
evening,  when  Dumesnil  had  thrown  into  the  cha- 
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ncter  of  Cleopatra  a  more  than  usual  degree  of 
that  fieiy  energy  for  which  she  was  so  distinguished^ 
the  persons  who  occupied  the  front  rows  of  the  pit^ 
mstinctiTelj  drew  back^  shrinking^  as  it  were^  from 
her  terrific  glance.  An  empty  space  was  thus  left 
between  the  spectators  in  the  pit  and  the  orchestra '. 

1  A  omilar  effect  to  this  has,  during  many  seasonB  past,  been  fre> 
qnently  prodneed  m  the  London  Theatres  Royal ;  but  from  a  very 
different  came. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Rules  of  management  of  the  Commie  Franyaise. — Regulatknu  made 
by  Moliire. — BeUeeourt,  MoDvel,  and  Moltf. — My  engagement  at 
Lyons. — Management  of  Madame  Lobrean. — A  plot  against  her.^- 
Her  energy  and  activity. — M.  Turgot. — His  dismiwal. — Resigna- 
tion of  Bfalesherbes. — The  path  of  roses. — Humiliation  attending 
the  theatrical  profession. — My  improvement — Authors  and  actors. 
— ^The  kabiiui$  and  the  aboniU$, — Anecdote. — The  black  mare  and 
the  white  mare. — The  Duke  de  Durss. — My  engagement  in  Paris. 
— Visit  to  Le  Kain. — His  friendly  advice. — Invitation  to  see  hsm 
perform. — Mademoiselle  Rancourd. — Le  Kain's  breakout  party. — 
My  first  appearance  at  the  Com^e  Fran9aise. — Agitation  attend- 
ing a  dibtU. — Mademoiselle  DumesniL — Her  kind  enoouragement. 
— A  nauseous  beverage. — Calumniatory  hon  wtoi, 

I  DEVOTED  myself  with  unremitting  zeal  to  the  study 
of  the  characters  allotted  to  me^  and  I  may  add^  not 
without  due  success.  In  fact,  during  my  engagement 
at  the  Theatre  of  Versailles,  I  made  considerable  ad- 
vance in  my  profession.  Under  favour  of  the  friend- 
ship and  interest  of  Le  Kain,  I  took  measures,  at  the 

8 
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of  1771,  to  procure  an  engagement  at 
llie  The&tre  Fnn9ais.  That  had  long  been  the  most 
esnest  wish  of  mj  heart,  and  I  now  flattered  myself 
wkh  die  hope  of  seeing  it  fiilfilled.  Alas !  I  had  no 
of  the  numberless  obstacles  I  shoidd  have  to 


The  rules  on  which  the  management  of  the  Co- 
mpile Fran9aise  was  based  and  regulated,  were,  with 
little  difference,  the  same  as  those  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  union  of  the  two  theatres,  in  1630,  seven 
yean  after  the  death  of  Moliere.  The  performers 
were,  in  fact,  their  own  managers,  under  the  super- 
intendenoe  and  direction  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  bed^shamber. 

The  amotmt  of  the  receipts  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  shares,  which  shares  were  distributed  among  the 
associate  performers,  in  relative  proportions.  The 
principal  performers  had  whole  shares,  others,  half- 
shares,  others,  three^fourths,  and  some  only  a  quarter- 
diare,  acccNrding  to  their  degree  of  talent  or  length  of 
service.  The  accounts  were  balanced  every  month, 
and,  after  liquidating  the  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  payment  of  pensions  to  retired  actors, 
the  twenty-two  shares  were  divided  according  to  the 
established  scale  of  proportions.  Out  of  each  allow- 
SDoe,  some  proportional  reduction  was  made;  and 
the  sums  thus  deducted  went  to  the  fund  destined 
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for  the  pensions  of  retired  or  invalid  actors.  These 
reg:ulations  were  established  by  Moliere.  The  Father 
of  Comedy  wished  to  see  the  sociitaires  in  their  old 
age  placed  above  want,  and  even  in  the  enjoyment 
of  comfort.  Performers  who  were  merely  on  trial 
received  only  their  stipulated  salary,  and  the  man- 
agement possessed  the  right  of  dismissing  them  at 
wiU. 

Amidst  these  republican  and  financial  regulations, 
every  new  beginner  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  work 
his  way  up  to  the  foremost  rank.  The  natural 
rulers,  the  elders,  had  to  defend  two  things  which 
always  go  hand  in  hand  with  ideas  of  seniority,  their 
purses  and  their  vanity.  It  is  but  just  to  acknowledge 
that  they  defended  both  most  valiantly. 

Bellecourt,  Mouvel,  and  Mol^,  engrossed  among 
themselves  the  range  of  characters  in  which  I  might 
have  been  employed.  When  the  question  of  engaging 
me  was  broached  in  the  committee,  Bellecourt  ob- 
served that  I  was  not  wanted.  Mol^  remarked,  in  an 
untranslateable  calembourff,  that  the  Com^e  Fran- 
9aise  ''would  flourish  very  well  without  FTeuryJ^ 
Mouvel,  too,  was  of  opinion  that  my  services  might 
be  dispensed  with.  As  this  celebrated  triumvirate 
were  in  a  position  to  exercise  despotic  control,  I  found 
it  necessaiy  to  defer  my  hope  of  appearing  at  the 
Com&lie  Fran9aise.    In  obedience  to  the  advice  of 
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Le  Kain,  I  engaged  myself  at  the  Orand  The&tre  of 
Ljaos,  which  was  then  managed  with  Parisian  iclai 
by  ^iadaQie  J^)bxeau. 

This  lady  received  me  as  a  theatrical  manager  re- 
ceives an  useful  actor.  The  reception  given  to  me 
by  the  public  of  Lyons^  was  neither  very  good  nor 
very  bad.  I  experienced  that  sort  of  encouragement 
which  is  usually  given  to  a  young  performer  who 
exhibits  a  capability  of  future  improvement. 

Madame  Lobreau  was  in  many  respects  a  perfect 
contrast  to  Mademoiselle  Montansier.  She  was  a  per- 
fect woman  of  business^  and  wielded  her  managerial 
sceptre  with  adespotic^  but  at  the  same  time^  an  able 
hand.  Under  her  management  the  theatre  of  Lyons 
rivalled  the  most  brilliant  theatres  of  the  capital. 
Her  ruling  passion  was  command,  and  the  foUowing 
anecdote  will  show  what  energy  she  was  capable  of 
exerting  in  defence  of  her  managerial  prerogative. 

Some  speculating  persons  in  Lyons,  jealous  of  her 
prosperity,  and  wishing  to  supersede  her  in  her  ap- 
pointment, joined  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Sieur  L , 

chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller-general. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Madame  Lobreau  was 
deprived  of  the  managerial  privilege  which  she  had 
obtained  from  the  Duke  de  Villeroi,  governor  of  the 
province.  This  blow  she  severely  felt ;  but  far  from 
her  spirit,  it  served  to  inspire  her  with 
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increased  energy.  Perseverance  and  activity  enabled 
her  to  find  a  clue  to  the  whole  plot  of  which  she 
was  the  victim^  and  by  the  aid  of  bribery  she  suc- 
ceeded in  possessing  herself  of  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment ^ich  had  robbed  her  of  her  privilege*  By 
this  document  it  appeared  that  the  new  managers 

engaged  to  pay  L eight  thousand  livres  per 

annimi,  together  with  a  handsome  douceur^  in  short, 
B,  pot-de-frinf  such  as  might  with  propriety  be  ofGsred 
to  a  man  in  his  high  situation. 

Furnished  with  this  evidence,  Madame  Lobreau 
got  into  a  post-chaise,  and  drove  to  Versailles,  where 
she  obtained  an  interview  with  M.  de  Yilleroi,  who 
was  then  doing  duty  at  the  palace  as  captain  of  the 
guards.  She  requested  an  audience  of  the  queen, 
and  her  request  was  granted.  The  document  of 
which  Madame  Lobreau  had  possessed  herself,  suflB- 
ciently  unveiled  the  unjust  and  dishonest  proceeding, 
and  that  very  day  Louis  XVL  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  afiair. 

The  king  immediately  summoned  the  minister, 
against  whom  he  had  already  begun  to  conceive  some 
degree  of  prejudice. 

^*  Your  chief  clerk,  L ,  is  a  rogue,"  said  his 

Majesty.  ''  He  abuses  your  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  honest  people,  and  selling  appoint- 
ments for  his  own  profit.     Make  him  refund  the  sum 
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he  has  received  for  the  management  of  the  Lyons 
theatre ;  as  an  act  of  justice  you  must  reinstate  the 
fermer  manageress^  and  dismiss  this  man/^ 

The  rejAimand  was  as  severe  as  unexpected.  M. 
Tmrgot  was  amazed^  and  knew  not  what  to  think* 
After  a  pause^  he  replied^  that  he  would  inquire  into 
the  bnsineas,  and  if  the  clerk  proved  guilty^  as  had 
been  reported  to  his  Majesty^  he  would  request  that 
some  marked  punishment  might  be  visited  upon  him. 

Is was  tolerably  adroit,  but  nevertheless  he 

had  no  little  difficulty  in  justifying  himself.  He  had 
no  idea  of  Madame  Lobreau  being  in  Paris,  and  never 
suspected  that  any  one  could  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  his  devices. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  next  coimcil,  M.  Turgot  de- 
fended his  derk  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  man  whose 
mind  was  incapable  of  even  comprehending  meanness. 
After  delivering  an  earnest  encomium  on  the  good 
conduct  of  the  subordinate,  the  honest  minister  con* 
duded  with  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  King 
for  the  punishment  of  the  calumniators. 

Louis  XVI.  made  no  reply,  but  drawing  from  his 
pocket  the  documents  relative  to  the  affair,  which  the 
queen  had  presented  to  him,  he  threw  them  on  the 
table,  and  turning  his  back  on  M.  Turgot,  he  said, 
**  I  neither  like  rogues  nor  those  who  defend  them.'' 

Next  day  M.  Turgot's  ministerial  appointment 
ceased.     He  was  superseded  by  M.  de  Clugni,  and 
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the  F6e  Urzile  of  Lyons  resumed  her  wand  and  her 
power'. 

Actors  as  well  as  ministers^have  their  misfortunes, 
and  my  day  of  trial  was  at  hand.  Wheft  I  left  my 
father,  I  was  impatient  to  soar  on  my  own  wings, 
and  I  hoped  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  same  in- 
dulgence as  at  home.  But  how  was  I  disappointed ! 
How  many  mortifications  I  had  to  endure  in  propor- 
tion as  I  advanced  in  what  I  may  truly  call  my  hard 
apprenticeship.  I  ventured  to  put  on  the  huskin, 
expecting  that  my  path  was  to  be  strewed  with  rosea, 
never  dreaming  that  I  should  have  to  encounter 
briars  and  thorns.  In  short,  to  lay  aside  all  figures 
of  speech,  and  to  express  myself  in  plain  language,  I 
was  hissed. 

The  awful  sound  vibrated  in  my  ears.  Certamly 
this  is  the  true  mortification  of  an  actor's  profession ; 
it  is  nothing  short  of  downright  excommunication. 
Imagine  the  humiliation  of  a  man  insulting  you  face 
to  face :  you  see  him  and  hear  him,  and  yet  cannot 


*  The  above  combination  of  ii  theatrical  anecdote  and  an  historical 
faet  b  curioufl  ;  but  it  tells  less  against  Turcot  than  against  Louis  XY I. 
It  is  Tery  posHible  for  an  hone.-;t  minister  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  dis- 
honest underling.  The  trivial  ground  of  complaint  against  Tur^got 
senres  at  least  to  show  that  it  was  difficult  to  charge  him  with  anj 
thing  more  serious.  After  Turgot'tt  dismissal,  Malesherbes  resigned. 
**  I  have  no  busmess  hero  any  longer/*  said  he.  These  few  words 
pfimint  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  disgraced  minister. 
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resent  the  afiront.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a 
man  of  spirit  in  such  a  situation.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  punishment  is  visited  on  the  artist  only ; 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  artist  from 
the  man.  The  position  of  a  dramatic  author  is  totally 
dGfierent.  Should  his  play  be  hissed  from  the  stage, 
the  man  himself  is  sitting  snugly  in  his  study.  With 
respect  to  actors,  I  am  convinced  that  hissing,  blights 
more  talent  than  it  forms ;  it  operates  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  a  torture. 

Thanks  to  my  youth  and  ardent  feeling,  I  firmly 
believed  that  I  was  treated  with  injustice.  Besides, 
I  was  cordially  supported  by  Madame  Lobreau,  who 
used  all  her  influence  to  convince  the  hissers  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  An  actor  of  our  company, 
named  Provost,  who  took  the  leading  characters, 
conceived  a  warm  regard  for  me,  and  gave  me  some 
valuable  instruction.  With  his  assistance,  and  sti- 
mulated by  my  offended  pride,  I  made  a  decided  pro- 
gress in  my  art.  Our  ripertoire  being  limited,  we 
played  over  and  over  the  same  limited  number  of 
pieces ;  and  this  circumstance  enabled  me  to  acquire 
a  degree  of  ease  and  knowledge  of  the  stage  in  which 
few  have  rivalled  me. 

By  dint  of  unremittmg  study  and  perseverance,  I 
improved  myself  so  much,  that  I  found  myself  ra- 
pidly gaining  public  favour.  The  regularity  of  my 
private  conduct  possibly  helped  me  to  win  friends, 

▼OL.  I.  B 
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and  I  was  admitted  into  very  good  aodetj.  I  felt 
that  this  sort  of  association  contributed  not  a  little  to 
my  professional  improvement.  It  has  been  remarked^ 
that  dramatic  authors  should  be  eaves-droppers  and 
listen  at  doors*  Listening  may  suffice  for  the  dra- 
matist; but  the  actor  who  wishes  to  copy  nature 
must  see  as  well  as  hear.  The  influence  of  my  in* 
tercourse  with  persons  of  taste  and  education  soon 
manifested  itself  in  my  acting.  I  won  the  applause 
of  the  pit,  and  began  to  draw  forth  the  suffrages  of 
the  abonnis. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  am  here  referring,  a  thea- 
trical audience  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
abormSs  and  the  habiiuis^;  between  whom  the  most 
marked  difference  existed.  The  habUuis  sat  in  the 
pit  and  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  lAonnia  in  the  first 
tier  of  boxes.  These  two  powers  ruled  the  theatre 
with  despotic  sway,  and  they  not  unfirequently  levied 
war  against  each  other.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort 
now-a-^ays ;  and  perhaps  it  is  all  the  worse.  Indif- 
ference has  suptfseded  those  conflicts  which  served 
to  animate  the  spirit  of  the  actors ;  and  again  I  say, 
so  much  the  worse ! 

I  may  here  relate,  by  way  of  episode,  a  little  adven- 
ture which  occurred  to  a  distinguished  abonni  of  the 

'  The  0601111^  subficribed  for  the  semson,  or  any  given  period  ; 
the  knAi/tniM  merely  paid  for  their  admiasion  when  they  felt  diapoaad 
to  go. 
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theatre  of  Lyons,  and  which  at  the  time  caused  a 
great  deal  of  merrnnent. 

A  merchant  of  that  city^  who  had  amassed  a  con- 
aiderable  fortune^  married  a  young  wife.  He  was  a 
good  sort  of  person^  and  as  just  in  his  dealings  as 
mi^t  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  man  who  was  always 
earnestly  intent  on  his  own  interests.  Anxious  to 
combine  conjugal  gallantly  with  domestic  economy^ 
he  sabscribed  to  the  theatre  for  his  wife  at  the  same 
time  with  himself.  This  proceeding  was  the  result 
of  a  aeries  of  well*conoerted  speculations.  At  that 
time  gambling  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  extent 
in  the  better  classes  of  society  at  Lyons,  and  the 
merdiant  prudently  thought  that  the  subscription 
to  the  theatre  might  prove  a  protection  to  his  purse. 
There  was  also  another  important  consideration; 
the  gentlemen  of  Lyons  being  distinguished  for 
dieir  gallantry,  the  merehant  wisely  foresaw  that 
by  his  wife's  attendance  at  the  theatre,  her  virtue 
would  be  screened  against  those  little  excitements 
inseparable  from  a  free  intercourse  with  society. 
Kfteen  firancs  per  month  to  avert  this  two-fold 
danger!  There  could  not  be  a  better  outlay  of 
the  money.  But  very  shortly  after  the  acquisition 
of  this  privfl^e,  the  merehanf  s  wife  died,  and  thus 
the  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  her,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  became  the  manager's 
free  profit. 
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A  bouse  without  a  mistress  is  ueyer  well  managed ; 
and  our  merchant  especially  felt  the  want  of  a  vigi- 
lant and  active  wife  to  superintend  his  establishment. 
The  consequence  was^  that  after  a  widowhood  of  three 
months  he  married  again. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  first  wife  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicate  fairness  of  her  complexion  and  the 
regularity  of  her  features ;  but  the  inconstant  taste 
of  the  gentleman  led  him^  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  marriage,  to  make  a  totally  different  choice. 
The  new  bride  was  a  little  Marseillaise  brunette,  with 
an  animated  but  irregular  set  of  features. 

The  merchant,  being  a  most  precise  man  in  all  his 
pecuniary  arrangements,  had  kept  an  accurate  account 
of  his  subscriptions  to  the  theatre.  He  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  money  which  he  had  paid  to  provide 
amusement  for  his  first  wife,  should  not  revert  for 
the  same  object  to  the  second.  Eight  months  of  the 
subscription  yet  remained  unexpired,  and  he  wished, 
as  the  common  saying  is,  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  One  evening,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his 
newly  married  wife,  he  proceeded  to  the  theatre. 
The  happy  pair  attempted  to  pass,  but  the  door- 
keeper  obdurately  refiised  to  admit  them.  '^  Sub- 
scriptions are  merely  personal,''  said  he,  ^  and  cannot 
be  transferred.''  The  gentleman  insisted  on  passing, 
and  drew  firom  his  pocket  the  manager's  receipt  for 
the  payment  of  the  money.    The  receipt  set  forth 
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that  the  subscription  had  been  paid  for  Madame 

It y  and  Madame  R—  now  presented  herself. 

She  claimed  her  privilege  of  admittance^  which  the 
door-keeper  inflexibly  refused. 

Upon  this,  words  ran  high  between  the  merchant 
and  the  door-keeper^  and  several  persons  thronged 
round  the  disputants.  Among  the  groupe  thus  col- 
lected were  several  young  men  well  known  in  Lyons ; 

M.  R y  addressing  himself  to  them^  said :  ^'  See^ 

gentlemen^  what  an  unjust  proceeding  this  is !  I  have 
paid  the  subscription  for  my  wife,  and  now,  when  I 
faring  my  wife,  they  refuse  to  admit  her.  She  is  not^ 
it  is  true,  the  same  wife  I  had  four  months  ago ;  she, 
poor  thing,  came  only  four  times.  But,  nevertheless, 
I  wish  to  abide  by  the  agreement ;  I  subscribed  for 
the  amusement  of  my  wife,  and  here  i$  my  wife,  who 
wants  to  be  amused.'^ 

The  persons  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed, 
knew  not  what  reply  to  make  to  this  novel  kind  of 
reasoning.  But  the  husband  continued  to  appeal  ta 
their  opinion,  evidently  expecting  them  to  decide  in 
his  fiivour. 

''Do  you  think  I  am  in  the  right,  sir?"  said  he, 
addreanng  a  yotmg  man  who  was  well  knowii  in 
Lyons  as  a  bit  of  a  wag,  and  who  happened  to  be 
alanding  near  him. 

^  No  doubt,  you  are  right,"  said  the  young  man, 
^  It  is  a  manifest  injustice.    Enforce  your  claim — ^it 
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is  undeniable.  For  instance,  I  subscribe  to  the  toll  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  for  myself  and  my  horse ; 
and  whether  I  happen  to  ride  one  of  my  horses  or 
another,  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference.'^ 

The  merchant's  wife  did  not  expect  to  hear  so 
whimsical  a  case  adduced  in  support  of  her  claim, 
and  she  put  a  stop  to  all  further  discussion  of  the 
question,  by  taking  her  husband's  arm,  and  walking 
quietly  away,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  whether 
the  grey  mare  were  the  better  horse. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  about  this  time,  to  find  a 
inend  in  the  Duke  de  Duras,  first  gentleman  of  the 
king's  chamber.  A  part  of  the  duke's  official  duty 
was  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Th^fttre 
Fran9ais,  and  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  recruiting  in 
the  provinces,  I  received  a  command  to  make  my 
d^but  in  Paris. 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  break  with  Madame  Lo- 
breau;  on  the  contrary,  I  gave  her  my  word  of 
honour,  that  if  I  shoidd  succeed  in  Paris,  I  would 
return  and  complete  my  engagement  at  Lyons.  Thus 
she  had  a  hold  upon  me  in  every  way.  With  this 
assurance  she  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joyful  feelings 
with  which  I  set  out  for  P&ris,  or  my  eager  im- 
patience to  make  my  dibut  as  comtdien  ordinmrt  of 
the  King  of  France.  On  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  I 
conceived  myself  in  duty  bound  to  make  my  first 
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▼isit  to  Le  Kain.  Mj  kind  patron  received  me  as  his 
future  comrade.  He  specified  the  characters  in  which 
he  thought  I  might  appear  with  most  advantage, 
traced  out  for  me  my  line  of  conduct,  and  expressly 
leoommended  me  not  to  be  discouraged,  if,  as  he 
doubted  not,  I  should  encounter  many  disappoint- 
ments and  disgusts. 

^  /  had  difBculties  to  contend  against,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  career,'^  said  he,  ^^and  it  was  only 
by  dint  of  labour  and  perseverance  that  I  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  opposed  me.  Do 
you  the  same.''  . 

^  I  will,'*  replied  I,  "  inasmuch  as  may  depend  on 
myself.  In  perseverance,  t  trust,  I  shall  not  be 
wanting/' 

"  Should  you  like  to  see  me  act  this  evening?"  said 
Le  Kain. 

I  assured  him  that  nothing  could  affi>rd  me  greater 
pleasure ;  for  that  attention  to  his  performance  would 
tffi)rd  me  the  most  useful  lesson  I  could  receive. 

•'Well  then,*'  added  he,  **come  this  evening  to  the 
theatre.  The  play  is  '  Vauceslas,'  and  I  venture  to 
^y  you  win  like  me.  Tou  will  likewise  see  the  beau- 
tiful Mademoiselle  Raucourt.  She  is  very  celebrated 
now.  But  you  must  have  known  her  at  Nancy  when 
she  was  quite  a  little  girl." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  I,  "  I  perfectly  remember  her.  We 
used  to  call  her  little  Sancerotte.    Her  &ther  and 
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mine  were  intimate  friends.  She  was  a  meny  little 
girl;  and  we  have  often  had  a  game  at  romps  to- 
gether/' 

^^  But  I  advise  you  to  observe  a  respectful  distance 
now/'  resumed  Le  Kain^  '^or  you  will  get  into  dis* 
grace.  Raucourt  holds  her  head  very  high,  and  so 
adieu,  imtil  evening." 

I  failed  not  "io  attend  the  representation  of  ^^  Vau* 

* 

ceslas."  It  was  Rotron's  tragedy,  newly  adapted  to 
the  stage.  Le  Kain's  acting  was  above  all  praise,  and 
he  was  greeted  by  thunders  of  applause.  I  was  in 
an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  As  to  little  Sancerotte^ 
she  had  grown  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  and  was 
now  distinguished  by  the  more  sonorous  name  of 
Raucourt.  Her  figure  was  superb.  She,  however, 
appeared  to  me  to  perform  the  character  of  CMsandra 
with  some  degree  of  negligence ;  but  the  sublime 
acting  of  Le  Kain  threw  every  thing  into  the  shade. 

Next  morning  I  called  to  pay  my  compliments  to 
him.  He  was  not  visible;  but  he  sent  me  word^ 
that  he  should  expect  me  at  breakfast  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Of  course  I  failed  not  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. I  found  him  in  the  midst  of  an  agreeable 
party  of  firiends.  They  were  conversing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  alterations  and  curtailments  made  in  the 
tragedy  of  '^Vauceslas,"  by  Marmontel.  These  al- 
terations Le  Kain  did  not  approve. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  reprehensible,"  said  he^ 
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«than  the  presumption  of  altering  a  piece  so  emi- 
nently dramatic  ?  In  the  original  tragedy  the  cha** 
racters  all  mutually  support  each  other;  the  action  is 
grand  and  imposing^  the  interest  progressive^  and^  in 
shorty  the  whole  structure  of  the  piece  is  conformable 
to  all  the  best  rules  of  dramatic  composition.  Al- 
though the  style  is  occasionally  rude^  it  is  through- 
out vigorous  and  impassioned.  Rotron^s^Vauceslas' 
is  the  first  offspring  of  the  French  tragic  muse^  and 
is  superior  to  any  thing  which  the  bombastic  dulness 
of  Marmontel  can  create.'' 

Every  one  present  seemed  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  these  remarks  of  Le  Kain,  whose  judgment 
and  taste  in  dramatic  literature  were  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  histrionic  talent.  He  frequently 
indulged  in  severe  criticism  on  the  hurdeau^  a  little 
friendly  nickname  which  he  had  bestowed  on  Mar- 
monteL 

At  length  came  the  evening  appointed  for  my 
first  iqypearance  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais.  1  had 
resolved  to  summon  all  my  courage ;  but  when  the 
awfiil  moment  arrived^  fear  took  possession  of  me. 
Even  now  1  tremble  at  the  very  recollection  of  it ; 
and  at  that  time  a  dibuiani  had  no  little  reason  to 
be  distrustful  of  success ;  every  new  actor  beings  as 
I  have  already  observed^  required  to  appear  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy. 

I  made  my  first  bow  at  the  Com^lie  £ran9aise  on 
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the  7th  of  March,  1774,  in  the  character  otEgyHhe, 
in  ^^  M^pe.^  This  most  critical  event  of  my  thea* 
trical  Ufe  threw  me  into  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling, 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  Those  who 
have  not  experienced  such  emotions,  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  painful  excitement  they  create.  Had  it 
not  been  for  shame,  I  really  beUeve  I  should  have 
decamped  and  left  the  manager  to  provide  himself 
with  another  Egysthe.  How  overwhelming  was 
the  thought  of  appearing  on  the  same  stage  with 
Le  Kain — ^presenting  myself  face  to  fiEu:e  with  Made- 
moiselle DumesniL  The  idea  of  playing  Egysthe  to 
such  a  Mirope  perfectly  confounded  me.  When  I 
found  myself  on  the  stage,  I  was  perfectly  bewildered, 
my  memory  seemed  to  forsake  me,  and  I  could  not 
utter  a  word  of  my  part.  Dumesnil,  observing  my 
agitation,  advanced  towards  me,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear — 

^  Eftt-ce  U  cette  reine  auguste  et  nudheureuae  t " 

This  operated  upon  me  with  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment. Hie  spell  which  bound  me  mute  and  mo- 
tionless was  broken,  and  I  repeated  the  line  which 
Dumesnil  had  kindly  prompted.  From  that  instant 
I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind,  and  went  through 
my  part  smoothly,  and  without  trepidation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  act  Mademoiselle  Du- 
mesnil came  to  me,  and  addressed  me  in  terms  <rf*  the 
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kindest  encouragement.  She  handed  me  a  bottle^ 
the  contents  of  which  she  recommended  me  to 
drink — I  obeyed  her  advice.  The  beverage  con- 
sisted of  bauiUon  de  poidet,  mixed  with  a  veiy  small 
quantity  of  wine.  It  was  far  from  palatable^  and 
was  more  likely  to  derange  my  stomach  than  to  get 
into  my  head.  Madame  Dumesnil  had  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  this  nauseous  mixture^  and  the  frequency 
with  which  she  partook  of  it  gave  rise  to  the  calum- 
niouB  report  that  she  indulged  in  the  use  of  strong 
drinks.  When  in  some  of  her  most  sublime  flights, 
her  enemies  used  to  remark  that  she  was  not  inspired 
but  intoxicated,  and  that  she  was  not  Iphigenie  en 
AnUde,  but  IpUgAue  en  Champagne. 

A  mother  conld  not  have  evinced  more  kindness 
and  solicitude  towards  me ;  but  the  critics  in  the  pit 
evidently  thought  me  a  very  indifferent  son.  I  was 
judged  with  a  severity,  which  doubtless  I  deserved, 
and  I  know  not  what  would  have  been  my  fate,  if 
Dumesnil,  whenever  she  saw  me  likely  to  flag,  had 
not  whispered  to  me  some  words  of  encouragement. 
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Favourite  Parinan  acton  of  the  day. — BeUecourt^  MoU,  MoQTel,and 
Preville. — ^Their  respeetiye  styles  and  merits. — Le  Kain's  sapper 
party. — Madame  Benoit. — The  Marquis  de  Yillette. — Le  Kain's 
pemonal  appearance. — My  engagement  at  Lyons. — Death  of  Louis 
XV. — Mysterious  oommunication. — Sudden  iUness  and  death  of  Le 
Kain. — Madame  Benoit's  jealousy  and  remorse. — Voltaire  arrires 
in  Paris. — Shock  produced  on  him  by  the  death  of  Le  Kain.—- His 
reception  of  yisitors. — first  perfonnanoe  of  the  tragedy  of  Irtoe. 
— Honours  rendered  to  Voltaire. 

The  eqmvocal  success  which  attended  my  first 
appearance,  induced  me  to  form  the  resolution  of  not 
remaining  in  Paris.  I  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  La  Fontaine's  fox.  However,  it  n^ust  be 
aclcnowledged  that  my  succeeding  performances  were 
not  so  unfortunate  as  my  first,  and  when  I  began  to 
recover  my  confidence  and  self-possession,  qualities 
indispensable  to  acting,  I  had  good  reason  to  count 
upon  some  share  of  public  favour. 

The  fact  is,  I  had  come  to  the  capital  too  soon,  and 
had  not  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Parisian 
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pubKc  In  Paris  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
place,  there  prevails  a  local  taste — ^an  adopted  style. 
Some  particular  actor  is  the  favourite^  and  any  other 
who  may  attempt  to  succeed  in  his  line,  must,  with* 
out  cq^iying,  steer  in  his  channel,  or  possess  sxif- 
fident  talent  to  strike  into  an  entirely  new  course  for 
himself.  In  Paris,  wheiveyer  an  actor  becomes  an 
established  favourite,  he  is  set  up  as  a  model,  and 
eveiy  successive  candidate  for  popularity  must  con- 
firm to  that  model,  or  stand  prepared  to  encounter 
coldness  and  neglect;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  do  not 
evince  incontestable  proofs  of  first  rate  talent. 

Before  I  ventured  to  come  out  on  the  Parisian 
stage,  I  ought  to  have  made  myself  fuUy  acquainted 
with  the  characteristic  styles  of  the  best  actors  of  the 
day.  This  study,  which  ought  to  have  been  pre* 
paratoiy  to  my  d4buty  I  afterwards  entered  upon  with- 
out further  delay.  Bellecourt,  Mol^,  Mouvel,  and 
P^viUe  were  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day ;  and 
their  performances  became  the  subject  of  my  close 
and  unwearied  observation. 

At  the  time  I  made  my  dibut^  there  was  a  fiedr 
chance  of  success  in  the  line  of  characters  filled  by 
Bellecourt.  Independently  of  the  advanced  age  of 
that  actor  and  his  approaching  retirement,  his  talent 
was  not  of  that  stupendous  nature  which  is  calculated 
to  discourage  a  young  aspirant.     He  had  succeeded 
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to  Grandval,  firom  whom  he  had  inherited  only  those 
qualifications,  which  are  the  result  of  labour  and  long 
theatrical  experience.  His  patron,  M,  de  Richelieu^ 
wished  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Le  Kain,  imagining 
that  a  man  endowed  with  his  superior  personal  quali- 
fications, must  infidlibly  become  a  distinguished  actor ; 
but,  after  some  unfortunate  struggles,  the  fine  man 
was  obliged  to  give  place  to  the  fine  actor. 

Bellecourt  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
comedy.  With  an  exceedingly  handsome  person^  he 
combined  the  qualifications  resulting  fit>m  carefiil 
study  and  long  experience;  he  was  a  correct  and 
pleasing,  though  never  a  brilliant  actor.  His  enun- 
ciation was  perfect,  and  his  manner  elegant  and 
graceftd.  Vestris,  the  dieu  de  la  dame,  declared  that 
Bellecourt  danced  a  minuet  in  faultless  style.  In 
short,  Bellecoiut  was  great  in  all  the  minor  points^ 
which^  had  they  been  combined  with  a  poweiiul 
talent,  would  have  made  a  perfect  actor. 

Compared  with  Mol^,  Bellecourt  was  as  the  shadow 
to  the  picture :  the  artificial  attainments  of  the  one, 
set  forth  the  natural  gifts  of  the  other.  But  without 
the  aid  of  this  contrast.  Mold's  talent  shone  with 
conspicuous  lustre.  Still,  though  an  excellent  actor^ 
he  was  a  dangerous  model  to  imitate;  for  he  had 
fiiults  which  nothing  short  of  his  transcendant  talent 
could  have  counterbalanced.    He  had  a  hesitation  in 
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18  speech,  and  hia  delivery^  whether  in.  prose  or  verse, 
was  impleasmg.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  there 
WBS  an  indescribable  charm  in  his  acting.  He  was  a 
perfect  personification  of  youth,  grace,  and  vivacity. 
Some  of  his  most  admirable  touches  of  by-play  were 
observable  on  occasions  when  he  happened  for  a 
moment  to  forget  a  few  lines  of  his  part.  Whilst  in 
the  met  of  recovering  his  memory  he  would  draw 
down  his  ruffles,  play  with  the  ends  of  his  cravat^ 
search  for  his  snuff-box,  or  pass  his  hat  fit>m  one 
hand  to  the  other  with  peculiar  drollery  of  manner.  His 
acting  was  certainly  unequal,  being  at  one  moment 
excellent  and  at  another  indifferent ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  could  have  been  improved  even  by  the 
correction  of  his  faults.  His  countenance  was  hand- 
some  and  his  figure  remarkably  elegant.  Mol€  was 
the  idol  of  the  public,  and  an  especial  favourite  of  the 
kdies.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  confined  by 
a  fit  of  sickness,  the  street  in  which  he  resided  was 
for  several  days  perfectly  blocked  up^-ith  emblazoned 
carriages.  Louis  XY.  himself  sent  twice  to  inquire 
after  his  health,  because  he  was  a  favourite  of  Du- 
barry. 

To  have  looked  at  Mouvel  without  seeing  him  act, 
BO  one  would-  have  believed  him  capable  of  distin- 
gmshing  himself  in  the  line  of  characters  in  which 
Mole  excelled*  His  figure  was  diminutive  and  devoid 
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of  dignity,  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  thinness  per- 
fectly  pitiable.  Arnault,  speaking  of  him  on^  day, 
observed^  that ''  Such  a  half-starved  lover  was  likefy 
to  induce  his  mistress  to  offer  him  something  to  eat.'^ 
Mouvel  had  the  good  sense  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  some  of  those  tragic  characters  in  which  his 
rival  did  not  excel*  He  played  some  parts  admir^ 
ably,  and  there  is  Utde  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
would  have  risen  to  the  level  of  Le  Kain,  had  his 
physical  powers  corresponded  with  his  intelligenoe 
and  feeling.  His  acting  betrayed  a  continual  conflict 
between  art  and  nature ;  in  which,  nature  was  never 
triumphant. 

After  these  three  distinguished  members  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e,  Preville  stood  next  in  rank.  He 
was  a  sort  of'  universal  actor;  he  played  in  eveiy 
line  and  was  excellent  in  alL  If  nature  had  been 
niggardly  in  her  gifts  towards  Mouvel,  though  his 
characters  were  of  a  class  which  demanded  the  aid  of 
personal  advantages;  on  the  other  hand,  she  had 
lavishly  conferred  her  favours  on  Preville,  to  whom 
personal  appearance  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  He 
possessed  grace  of  figure,  intelligence,  deep  feeling, 
buoyant  spirits,  sentiment,  and  comic  humour.  To 
him  it  would  have  been  no  sacrilege  to  apply  the 
lines  addressed  by  Boileau  to  MoUire. 
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*  PntiUe  avee  atiliU 
Dit  plaisuument  la  veiiW ; 
Chacon  profite  k  son  6co\e  ; 
Toat  en  est  bean,  tout  en  est  bon  :. 
Et  sa  plus  burlesque  parole 
Est  soavent  nn  docte  sermon.'* 

By  merely  changing  the  name^  the  portrait  of  the 
great  dramatic  writer  may  be  converted  into  the  like- 
neaa  of  the  comic  actor.  Preville  acted  comedy  as 
Moliere  -wrote  it. 

One  evening  Le  Kain  sent  me  an  invitation  to  sup 
with  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  have  a  supper 
party  almost  every  week;  his  guests  being  chiefly 
literary  men,  especially  such  as  maintained  corre- 
spondence with  Voltaire,  towards  whom  he  cherished 
a  truly  filial  regard. 

Madame  Benoit  did  the  honours.  This  lady,  though 
past  the  golden  age  of  her  sex,  was  nevertheless  the 
tcndeily  beloved  mistress  of  Le  Kain.  Were  I  to 
enter  into  a  minute  description  of  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, I  should  probably  draw  a  portrait  rather 
plain  than  pretty;  and  yet  taking  her  all  in  all, 
Madame  Benoit  was  a  graceful  and  pleasing  woman. 
Witty  repartee  was  a  sort  of  vogae  among  the  ladies 
at  that  time,  and  in  this  accomplishment  she  greatly 
excelled.  She  certainly  borrowed  largely^  fit>m  her 
books  and  her  fiiends,  but  what  with  her  own  na- 
tural resources,  and  drawing  upon  those  of  others, 
she  made  a  brilliant  figure  in  conversation.    I  well 
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remember  the  soft,  flute-like  voice,  the  mincing  man- 
ner, and  prim  devout  air,  with  which  she  used  to  dart 
forth  the  keenest  shafts  of  satire.  Her  wit  might 
be  said  to  be  sprinkled  with  sugar  rather  than  with 
salt. 

The  Marquis  de  ViUette  and  Mouvel  were  of  the 
party.  I  had  previously  known  Mouvel  only  on  the 
stage.  I  was  not  less  charmed  by  his  agreeable  man- 
ners in  private  life,  than  I  had  already  been  delighted 
by  his  professional  talent.  As  to  the  Marquis  de 
ViUette,  he  was  a  happy  nUlange  of  the  man  of 
letters  and  the  man  of  rank ;  unfortunately,  an  ex- 
cessive share  of  vanity  threw  some  of  his  better  qua- 
lities into  the  shade.  I  should  have  believed  him  to 
be  the  vainest  man  in  France,  but  that  the  poet 
Laharpe  was  there  to  convince  me  of  the  contrary. 
However,  by  the  time  dessert  was  served,  the  two 
lions  had  lost  a  little  of  their  morgue  and  made  them- 
selves veiy  agreeable.  During  the  first  and  second 
courses  of  the  dinner,  they  seemed  to  be  striving  to 
rival  each  other  in  pretension.  Monsieur  de  ViUette 
smUed  with  an  air  of  complaisance  at  the  wit  of 
others,  but  honoured  his  own  saUies  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Monsieur  de  Laharpe,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  deign  to  smile  or  laugh  at  anything. 

I  could  never  understand  the  justice  of  aU  that 
used  to  be  said  about  the  ungainliness  of  Le  Kain'a 
personal  appearance ;  he  was  certainly  by  no  meana 
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lo  plain  as  he  has  been  fi^quentlj  described.  Ma- 
dune  Claiion,  in  her  memoirs,  has  painted  him  in 
no  very  flattering  colours ;  and  has  ascribed  to  him 
a  Tulgarity  of  manner  in  private,  which  she  contrasts 
oddly  enough  with  the  acknowledged  sublimity  of 
his  histrionic  talent.  In  spite  of  this  weighty  autho* 
rity  against  me,  my  opinion  is,  that  Le  Kain  was 
not  leas  agreeable  off  the  stage  than  on  it.  Le  Kain 
was  not  Si-looking:  he  had  fine  eyes,  well  set  and 
cxcerdrn^y  expressive ;  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was 
well  formed,  and  he  had  a  captivating  smile.  Though 
not  predaely  a  model  for  an  artist,  his  countenance 
was  infinitely  more  interesting  than  those  bust-like 
fiKsea,  whose  only  recommendation  is  regularity  of 


I  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Paris  when  I  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  at  Lyons;  I  was  in  that  city 
at  die  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  The  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  was  received  there,  clearly 
indicated  that  the  king's  death  was  likely  to  be  the 
■gnal  for  political  commotion.  The  outrage  and 
bloodshed  which  profaned  the  obsequies  of  the  mo- 
nareh ;  the  inexperience  of  Louis  XVI.,  who,  at  the 
1^  of  twenty,  tremblingly  accepted  the  crown ;  the 
fiseling  of  humiliation  which  attended  the  last  war, 
and  the  retrograde  movements  towards  despotism; 
the  licentiousness  of  the  great,  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination among  the  lower  classes> — ell  these  circum* 
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stances  combined  presaged  a  reaction.  Such^  at  leasts 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  with  whom  I  had 
communication  at  Lyons* 

I  was  engaged  in  that  city  for  several  seasons^  and 
had  succeeded  so  far  in  establishing  myself  in  public 
fevour,  that  I  felt  I  should  have  little  to  fear  in 
attempting  a  second  d^but  in  Paris,  At  length  I 
received  proposals  for  an  engagement  at  the  Comedie 
Frangaise,  and,  precisely  four  years  after  my  unfor- 
tunate first  appearance,  I  wrote  to  inform  the  manager 
that  I  was  again  at  his  service. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  address  a  note  to  Le  Kain,  informing  him  of 
my  arrival,  and  intimating  my  intention  of  calling 
on  him.  When  my  messenger  returned,  instead  of 
bringing  me  a  letter  as  I  expected,  he  handed  me  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  a  few  words  were  written 
with  a  pencil.  I  took  it,  and  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes  when  I  saw  written  on  it,  in  a  female 
hand,  the  words;  ^^Le  Kain  is  dying;  I  have  kitted 
himJ^  "Who  gave  you  this  paper?*'  I  inquired  of- 
the  man.  He  described  to  me  accurately  the  person 
of  Madame  Benoit  This  mysterious  announce- 
ment filled  me  with  amazement :  resolved  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  without 
stopping  to  make  any  more  inquiries,  I  hurried 
to  Le  Kain's  residence.  I  was  informed  that  he 
was  so  ill  it  was  impossible  I  could  see  him.    The 
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celebrated  Dr.  Tronchin  was  at  that  moment  in 
attendance  on  him.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  and 
the  hail  beat  violently  against  the  patient's  win- 
dows. I  was  wet  to  the  skin,  but  my  anxiety 
would  not  permit  me  to  return  home ;  I  wished 
to  see  the  doctor,  and  sheltering  myself  against 
the  wall,  I  determined  to  wait  until  he  should 
leave  the  house.  At  length  the  door  opened  and 
a  man  came  out.  He  appeared  so  depressed  by 
grie^  that  I  inunediately  perceived  there  was  no 
hope.  I  conjectured  it  was  Dr.  Tronchin,  and 
hastened  to  speak  to  him,  but  to  my  surprise  I 
recognised  Bellecourt;  I  inquired  how  he  had  left 
Le  Kain ;  ^^  As  ill  as  he  can  possibly  be,''  was  the 
reply.  Bellecourt  took  my  arm,  for  he  was  sadly 
overpowered  by  the  melancholy  condition  in  which 
he  had  left  Le  Kain,  and  he  would  not  allow  his 
carriage  to  drive  up  to  the  house  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing him.  Le  Kain  breathed  his  last,  shortly 
after  Bellecourt  had  left  his  bedside. 

The  sudden  death  of  this  admirable  actor  gave 
rise  to  various  sinister  reports.  Nothing  could 
be  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than  the  illness 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  had  performed  the 
diaracter  of  Vendome  in  his  very  best  style ;  all 
who  were  present  at  the  performance,  declared  it 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  subUme  efforts  of 
histrionic  genius  ever  witnessed.  On  his  rettun 
home,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  sort  of  fit. 
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which  speedily  terminated  his  life*  Some  parti- 
culars communicated  to  me  by  Bellecourt,  may 
help  to  explain  the  feeling  of  remorse,  which  in- 
duced Madame  Benoit  to  write  those  mysterious 
words  on  the  slip  of  paper^  which  I  at  first  could 
not  comprehend. 

Two  years  previously  to  his  Uaiaan  with  that 
lady^  Le  Kain  had  been  deeply  enamoured  of  a 
yoimg  female,  with  whom  however  his  intimacy 
had  not  been  of  long  continuance  when  she  left 
him  for  another  lover*  Madame  Benoit  neverthe- 
less manifested  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  towards 
the  young  female  in  question,  whose  society  she 
imagined  Le  Kain  had  not  entirely  renounced. 

On  the  evening  on  which  Le  Kain  unconsciously 
bade  fiuewell  to  the  The&tre  Fran^ais,  Madame 
Benoit  was  present;  it  happened  that  the  ladj 
whom  she  supposed  to  be  her  rival  was  likewise 
in  the  theatre;  she  was  splendidly  dressed,  and 
occupied  a  box  near  that  of  the  queen*  The  per- 
formance of  Le  Kain,  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  that  evening  perfectly  sublime, 
iqppeared   to    inspire    Mademoiselle   — — 


such  rapturous  delight,  that  Madame  Benoit  felt 
assured  she  had  come  to  the  theatre  only  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  her  lover.  Madame  Benoif  s 
jealous  suspicions  were  confirmed,  when  she  be- 
held Le  Kain  that  evening  superior  to  l>twf»K'  jn 
impassioned  expression — ^when  she  fimcied  she 
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nw  him  fix  his  eyes  tenderly  on  her  rival,  as  he 
ottered  the  following  lines : — 

<*  Voos  Bcole  adoacbaez  les  maux  que  nous  souffrono. 
YcfOB  nous  lendez  plus  pur  I'air  que  nous  respirons.'* 

She  became  violently  agitated  and  left  the  theatre; 
and  Le  Kain,  on  his  return  home,  found  her  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  utterly  inconsolable.  Le 
Sjdn  was  sincerely  attached  to  Madame  Benoit, 
and  had  joyfully  hastened  to  lay  at  her  feet  the 
hnrels  with  which  he  had  that  evening  been 
crowned.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  to  her  that  her 
tuspidcHis  were  groundless,  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  but  that  the  agitation  and  excitement 
caused  by  the  scene  which  ensued,  cost  him  his 
life. 

Le  Kain  died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1778,  in 
his  forty-ninth  year.  The  event  was  announced 
to  the  audience  that  evening,  at  the  close  of  the 
performance  at  the  Theatre  Fran9aiB.  The  in- 
telligence was  received  with  a  universal  burst  of 
grief,  and  a  long  and  deep  silence  ensued.  The 
death  of  this  celebrated  man  was  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  stage,  but  to  dramatic  hterature. 

On  the  veiy  day  on  which  Le  Kain  was  interred, 
the  philosopher  of  Femey  returned  to  Paris  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years.  Voltaire  had 
relied  on  the  talent  of  Le  Kain  for  giving  due  effect 
to  the  performance  of  his  tragedy  of  Irine,    On 
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his  arrival  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villette^  he  found  all  the  company  of  the  Com&lie 
Fran9aise  assembled  to  receive  him.  He  cast  his 
eyes  along  the  group  of  actors^  and  looked  an- 
xiously for  him  whom  he  regarded  as  his  pupil 
and  son^  and  whom  he  expected  would  have  been 
the  first  to  greet  him.  The  Abb^  Miquor,  the 
nephew  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette^  stepped  up  to 
Voltaire^  and  taking  his  hand  said:  ''Alas!  you 
look  for  Le  Kain.^' — His  feelings  overpowered  him 
and  he  could  say  no  more.  Bellecourt  then 
pointed  to  the  mourning  in  which  he  and  his  com- 
rades appeared^  adding  only^  ''  Here,  Sir,  is  aU 
that  remains  of  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e !''  Voltaire 
was  so  overcome  that  he  literally  fainted. 

By  a  singular  fatality  Voltaire  never  saw  the 
actor  who  so  thoroughly  comprehended  his  genius, 
and  who  imparted  so  bright  a  colouring  to  his 
works.  Le  Kain  had  been  his  pupil,  but  did  not 
appear  on  the  stage  until  after  the  departure  of  his 
benefactor  for  Prussia.  The  great  dramatist  had 
anticipated  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride, 
seeing  him  in  all  the  lustre  of  his  talent  and  re- 
putation— ^but  ere  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  actor 
had  breathed  his  last.  Voltaire's  grief  was  deep 
and  sincere. 

The  arrival  of  the  philosopher  of  Femey  cer- 
tainly tended  to  alleviate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  public  regret  occasioned  by  the  sudden  and 
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le  loss  of  Le  Kmn.  I  doubt  whether 
the  arrival  of  a  king^  a  hero^  or  a  prophet  would 
have  excited  greater  enthusiasm,  iSian  was  felt 
on  the  appearance  of  Voltaire  in  Paris;  every 
other  subject  of  interest  was  for  a  time  forgotten. 
Court  intrigues,  and  even  the  great  musical  war 
between  the  Gluckists  and  the  Picenists,  were  sus- 
pended* The  Sorbonne  trembled,  the  parliament 
observed  eUence,  excitement  pervaded  the  Uterary 
drclea,  and  Paris  proudly  rendered  homage  to  the 
nation's  idoL 

On  his  "arrival  in  the  capital,  the  philosopher 
proceeded  straight  to  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
de  Villette,  situated  on  the  quay  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Voltaire,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
Beaume.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  a  prodi- 
gious host  of  visiters  commenced  calling  on  him ; 
but  he  remained  the  whole  week  in  his  robe  de 
cfaambre  and  nightcap,  and  in  this  garb  received 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
capitaL  Madame  Denis  and  the  Marquis  de  Vil^ 
lette  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  When  any 
one  called,  a  valet  was  sent  to  inform  M.  de 
Voltaire,  and  when  the  great  man  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  Count  d'Argental  and  the  Marquis 
de  Villette  introduced  those  whom  he  had  not 
before  seen  or  had  forgotten.  After  receiving  the 
compliments  of  those  who  wished  to  be  presented 

VOL.  I.  p 
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to  him^  and  answering  them  by  some  agreeable 
or  witty  remark^  he  would  return  to  his  cabinet  to 
dictate  to  his  secretary  the  corrections  he  was 
making  in  his  tragedy  of  Irine. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  sent  a  deputation  with  a  complimehtaiy 
address  to  their  illustrious  colleague.  On  the  day 
ajfler,  I  joined  the  company  of  performers  who  as* 
sembled  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects 
to  him.  On  this  occasion  the  compliments  uttered 
by  Bellecourt  appeared  to  me  somewhat  two  stu- 
died. Voltaire  repUed  with  the  most  pleasing 
affability ;  after  making  some  allusion  to  the  state 
of  his  health,  he  made  an  observation  which  in- 
dicated how  completely  his  thoughts  were  ab- 
sorbed by  his  tragedy :  ^^  Henceforward/'  he  said, 
"  I  can  live  only  for  you  and  by  your  aid.** 

After  the  rest  of  the  performers  took  their  leave, 
I  remained  with  Voltaire;  I  reminded  him  of  his 
reception  of  me  at  Femey,  after  my  plot  against 
luB  wig.  Laharpe,  who  was  present,  remarked 
that  he  thought  Bellecourt  had  delivered  the  com- 
plimentary address  in  veiy  pathetic  style.  ''  Both 
of  us,"  replied  Voltaire,  '^  acted,  our  parts  in  the 
farce  very  well.'* 

The  tragedy  of  Ir^ne  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  on  the  14th  of  March.  Since  the  festivities  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  I  had  never 
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behdd  so  brilliant  an  audience ;  excepting  the  King 
and  Queen  \  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  present.  Loud  and  sincere  plaudits  were 
addressed,  not  to  the  piece,  but  to  the  author ;  a 
respectful  silence  superseded  those  marks  of  ap- 
probation, which,  imder  other  circumstances  the 
performance  would  have  elicited.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  the  venerable  author  that  he  had 
obtained  a  new  triumph;  on  the  following  day 
more  than  thirty  cordons  bleus  called  to  congratu- 
lale  him.  On  the  30th  of  March,  after  having 
atlaided  a  sitting  of  the  Academy,  at  which  un- 
nsnal  marks  of  honour  were  conferred  on  him, 
Voltaire  was  present  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais; 
this  was  the  sixth  night  of  the  performance  of 
Iitee,  and  the  most  marked  honours  were  rendered 
to  the  illustrious  author.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
play,  his  bust  was  brought  to  the  ftont  of  the 
stage,  and  crowned  by  the  actors  amidst  transports 
of  admiration.  Some  verses,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion by  M.  de  Saint  Mare,  were  recited  by  Ma- 
dame Yestris.  The  performers  then  advanced  one 
by  one,  and  each  laid  a  wreath  of  flowers  beside 
the  bust     Mademoiselle  Funier,  seized  with  a  fit 

>  Tbe  king  mTited  the  qneen  to  go  to  the  opera  that  evening  to 
aToid  bemg  prewot  at  the  theatre.  Louis  XVI.  did  not  like 
VohaiM. 

f2 
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of  ecstasy^  threw  her  arms  round  the  bust  and 
kissed  it.  So  contagious  is  enthusiasm  that  we 
all  followed  her  example,  and  several  persons  in 
the  pit  climbed  on  the  stage  for  the  piupose  of 
saluting  it.  It  was  then  removed  to  one  side  of 
the  stage^  where  it  remained  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  afterpiece,  which  was  Nuiine. 

Count  d'Artois,  who  had  accompanied  the  queoi 
to  the  opera,  left  her  majesty  and  came  for  a  short 
time  to  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8.  Before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  performance,  he  sent  a  captain  of  the 
guards  to  Voltaire's  box ;  '^  Assure  the  great 
writer,''  said  he,  '^  from  me  of  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in  his  triumph,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  expe- 
rience in  joining  my  homage  to  that  of  the  French 
nation." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  Voltaire 
was  escorted  by  the  audience  to  his  carriage.  On 
reaching  the  door  of  the  theatre,  renewed  expres- 
sions of  public  admiration  awaited  him;  a  vast 
concourse  of  persons  who  had  collected  in  the 
street,  wished  to  take  the  horses  from  his  carriage 
and  draw  him  home.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  so^  but  they  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  place  of  residence,  making  the  air 
resound  with  his  name  and  the  titles  of  his 
principal  works ;  nothing  was  heard  as  he  passed 
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through  the  streets^  but  shouts  of  Vive  VoUaire  f 
vioe  fautewr  Zaire!  vhe  Pauteur  de  PHenriadef 

*  It  seems  as  if  If.  Fleuxy  had  been  overmach  prejudiced  in 
fsTonr  of  Le  Kain.  Horace  Walpole^  in  a  letter  to  M.  Montague^ 
dated  Paris,  Sept  22,  1765,  sajs  :  "  The  French  stage  is  Men 
off,  though  in  the  only  part  I  hare  seen  Le  Kain  I  admire  him 
CKtrcmely.  He  is  rery  ngljr  and  ill  made,  and  yet  has  a  heroic 
dignity  which  Garrick  wants,  and  great  fire." 

The  editor  of  Ifr.  Bentley's  hist  edition  of  Horace  Walpole's 
Letters  says,  p.  72,  voL  v.  that  Le  Kain  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  died 
in  1778-  He  vms  originally  brought  up  as  a  surgical  instrument 
BMker;  but  his  dnunatic  talents  having  been  made  known  to 
Voltaire,  he  took  him  under  his  instructions,  and  secured  h^ 
an  engagement,  when  he  first  appeared  in  the  year  1750. 

"  Get  aotear,**  says  Baron  Grimm,  **  n'est  presque  jamais  faux, 
nais  malhearensement  il  a  Toix,  figure,  tout  centre  lui — tme  sensi- 
hSau  forte  et  profonde  qui  faisoit  disparaitre  U  laideur  de  ses 
tnito^  sous  U  ehanne  de  I'expression  dont  elle  les  rendjut  sus- 
ceptible, et  ne  laasBait  aperoevoir  que  la  caractere  et  la  passion 
doBt  SOD  ame  s'^tait  remplie,  et  lui  donnait  i  chaque  instant  des 
BoaTelles  formes  et  nonvei  Hre." 

Grimm,  in  the  478th  page  of  his  6th  volume,  speaking  erf  the 
death  of  Duiresne,  in  making  a  comparison  of  her  merits  with 
those  of  Le  Kain,  says :  '^  Pent4tre  Le  Kain  a-t-il  plus  d'en- 
taille,  plus  de  path^que,  plus  de  mouvemens  et  d'accens  tra- 
giques  :  mats  malheureusement  Ja  nature  lui  a  tout  refuse ;  et, 
chex  on  people  v^ritablement  enthousiaste  des  beaux  arts,  il  ne 
eerait  pas  possible  d'exeroer  ce  metier  sans  ces  quality  ext^- 


It  seems  therefore,  as  we  have  just  said,  as  if  personal  regard 
had  blinded  M.  Fleury  to  his  friend's  personal  fidlings. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

My  second  d Ant  At  the  Thtf Atre  Fnm^aiB. — The  queen  ezpi 
her  BAtis&ctioii  At  my  perfonnaaoe. — M>inhml  de  Rpicheiieo. — 
Madame  Gampan. — My  mianndentanding  with  Mol^ezplauied. 
— Madame  Gampan's  friendship  for  me. — My  preeentation  to 
qaeen  Marie- Antoinette. — I  am  made  a  SoeUtain  of  the  Th^tre 
Frui^aiB. — Court  patronage  of  the  drama.*— Monneur,  ^^ 
king's  brother. — Dneia  and  Laharpe. — A  dnel.*— Dogaaon. — Hb 
personal  i^pearanoe  and  talent. — ^Friendahip  bom  of  enmity.— 
Vbits  to  M.  Baniirea. — The  mysterious  stranger. — ^Voltaira^ 
acting. — Frederick  the  Great  reciting  poetry. — The  seerst  of 
moving  an  audience. — Horrible  naxraliTe. — ^Torture  and  esa* 
eution  of  Damiens. 

Sainvillb  in  the  Gauvemanie,  and  Saint  Abin  in 
the  Pire  de  FamUle,  were  the  characters  in  which 
I  appeared  after  mj  second  engagement  at  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais.  I  was  received  with  infinitely 
greater  indulgence  than  on  my  former  iUbuif  and 
I  had  overcome  the  timidity  naturally  felt  by  a 
young  actor^  on  first  presenting  himself  before  so 
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a  tribunal  as  the  pit  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
(ais. 

The  queen  was  present  at  one  of  my  perform- 
ances, and  was  pleased  to  express  herself  highly 
satisfied  with  it ;  her  majesty  was  heard  to  remark 
that  the  d&nUant  was  not  without  talent,  and  was 
altogether  a  promising  actor.  The  Queen  spoke  of 
me  to  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  who  replied :  ^  True, 
your  majesty,  Fleury  is  a  promising  actor,  but  he 
shuts  himself  out  from  advancement  at  the  Th^tre 
Franjais;  he  aspires  to  the  rank  of  associate. 
Hie  fiict  is,  he  is  too  fuU  of  pretension ;  he  has  too 
high  an  opinion  of  himself,  and  is  consequently 
troublesome.^ 

The  yotmg  Queen  had  heard  my  sister  speak  of 
me,  and  moreover,  I  had  a  powerful  patroness  at 
court  in  the  person  of  Madame  Campan.  This 
lady  had  known  me  when  I  was  performing  at 
VenaiQes,  and  evinced  a  kind  interest  for  my 
toccess.  The  Queen  related  to  Madame  Campan 
what  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  had  said  of  me; 
Madame  Campan  concluded  that  there  must  be 
some  misrepresentation  on  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sumption, and  signified  her  wish  to  have  a  Uttle 
conversation  with  me.  When  I  saw  her,  I  told 
her  candidly  that  it  was  my  earnest  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  associate,  and  that  the  only  conditions 
I  demanded  were  to  rank  as  a  second  actor  for  the 
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first  line  of  characters,  and  to  receive  a  quarter  of 
a  share  as  an  associate  performer.  I  further  ob- 
served^ that  having  to  pass  through  a  long  novi- 
date^itwas  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  secure  my 
position^  so  as  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  being 
capriciously  discharged.  I  declared  my  deter- 
mination to  spare  no  efibrts  to  advance  myself  in 
my  profession,  uid  that  I  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  might  proudly  say :  ^^  I  belong 
to  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  V* 

^<  Very  well/*  replied  Madame  Campan ;  ^<  I  know 
now  what  answer  to  make  in  your  defence.  But 
how  have  you  acquired  this  character  for  undue 
pretension,  which  Marshal  de  Richelieu  assigns 
to  you?'* 

^^I  know  not,  Madame,''  said  I,  ^^  unless  the 
Marshal  has  heard  of  my  little  misunderstanding 
with  MoK." 

"Whatisthat?" 

'^  I  will  explain  it  briefly  •  •  • .  Mol^s  talent  may 
justly  enable  him  to  defy  all  rivalry,  and  yet  he  has 
the  weakness  to  fear  it*  There  is  an  actor  named 
Florence  whom  he  is  intriguing  to  thrust  forward 
to  my  disadvantage;  I  told  him  candidly  that  I 
knew  he  was  seeking  to  injure  me  .  .  •  that  I 
oould  not  prevent  him  from  having  proiegis,  but 
that  I  would  take  care  to  prevent  him  from  thrust* 
ing  them  in  my  way  •  •  •  in  short,  that  I  would 
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either  make  an  end  of  hiniy  or  he  should  make  an 
end  of  me.^' 

^A  pleasant  alternative,  truly  !^  said  Madame 
Cunpan  langhmg;  «I  recommend  you  not  to 
carry  matters  to  such  an  extremity;  whatever  you 
do,  avoid  a  duel ;  for  were  you  to  kill  Mol^,  you 
would  break  the  hearts  of  at  least  a  dozen  ladies/' 

^^  Then  perhaps,  Madame/'  said  I,  '^it  was  less 
sobmission  to  me,  than  the  desire  to  preserve 
himself  for  his  fair  admirers,  that  induced  him  to 
tell  me  he  had  no  intention  to  injure  any  one,  and 
that  Florence  must  work  his  own  way  unaided  by 

him.'' 

**  I  presume,"^  said  Madame  Campan,  ^'  that  as- 
surance satisfied  you." 

^  Since  then,"  I  replied,  ^^my  path  has  been 
strewn  with  roses." 

"  Now,  Fleury,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  understand 
how  you  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
presumptuous  and  troublesome." 

Thus  ended  my  half-jesting,  half-serious  expla- 
nation with  Madame  Campan. 

So  intent  however  was  she  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  serve  me,  that  she  determined  to  request 
the  Queen  to  grant  me  an  audience ;  and  accord- 
ingly, seized  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  me  in 
fiivourable  terms  to  her  majesty.    She  remarked 
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that  the  overweening  pretension  laid  to  mj  diarge, 
probably  arose  fix>m  my  wish  not  to  remain  in  the 
false  position  of  a  pensioned  actor  at  the  Th^fttre 
Fran9ais ;  that  though  I  might  be  desirous  of  be- 
coming an  associate,  it  was  not  likely  that  I  as- 
pired to  be  the  holder  of  a  whole  share.  '^  Marshal 
de  Richelieu  must  be  mistaken/'  added  she,  ^^I 
am  quite  certain  there  is  some  intrigue  against 
this  poor  young  man/'  And  then  she  began  to 
tell  the  Queen  all  she  knew  about  me,  both  good 
and  ill — or  at  least,  only  so  much  of  the  latter,  as 
she  knew  would  not  operate  very  seriously  to  my 
prejudice.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Queen 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  me  the  next  day. 

1  was  instantly  made  acquainted  with  the  honour 
that  awaited  me;  and  on  the  morrow  Madame 
Campan  presented  me  to  Marie-Antoinette. 

**You  veiy  much  resemble  your  sister,'*  ob- 
served the  queen,  as  soon  as  she  looked  at  me. 

^'Does  your  majesty  condescend  to  recollect 

— r' 

^ She  was  an  amiable  excellent  woman," 

said  the  Queen,  ^'beloved  and  respected:  was  a 
clever  actress  too  •  •  •  •  You  also  possess  con- 
siderable talent ;  I  lately  saw  you  perform  in  the 
Pire  de  FamWe,  and  was  much  pleased  with  you. 
But  though  a  young  actor  may  possess  talent,  he 
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mast  not  therefore  be  arrogant :  M.  de  Richelieu 
acquaints  me  that  you  aspire  to  be  received  as  an 
associate.'^ 

^Yes^  please  your  majesty/'  replied  I^  in  a 
most  respectful  tone. 

^You  hear  this/'  said  the  Queen^  turning  to 
Madame  Campan^  ^you  cannot  say  now  that  the 
Duke  was  under  a  mistake. — ^To  be  made  an 
associate^  and  to  have  a  whole  share !'' 

^  No ;  madam/'  said  I^  '^  that  is  not  what  I  ,de- 
aire.  If  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  listen  to 
me  for  a  n^oment^  I  will  show  you  that  my  pre- 
tensions do  not  take  so  high  a  flight;  I  wish  to 
be  admitted  as  an  associate,  in  order  to  insure  to 
myself  the  certainty  of  belonging  personally  to 
the  Th^tre  Fran9ais.  But  as  I  know  that  a 
performer  can  become  the  holder  of  a  whole  share 
only  by  right  of  seniority,  1  am  content  that  my 
share  shall  be  proportioned  to  my  rank  as  an 
actor;  I  wish  to  be  allowed  only  the  fourth  of  a 
share." 

^  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  said  the  Queen. 

**  It  is,  madam,"  I  repUed."  "The  truth  is,  I 
attach  great  importance  to  the  title  of  Kin^a  Co- 
median^  and  to  obtain  it  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice 
a  much  more  lucrative  provincial  engagement." 

^And  a  quarter  of  a  share  is  all  you  want?" 

said  the  queen,  *'  well,  we  shall  see ." 
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I  withdrew^  not  very  much  consoled ;  for  I  did 
not  know  how  to  interpret  the  somewhat  equivocal 
tone  in  which  her  majesty  uttered  the  words  with 
which  she  dismissed  me. 

Eight  days  elapsed^  leaving  me  in  a  state  of 
painful  suspense^  for  I  had  received  no  message 
either  from  the  court  or  the  theatre;  I  wrote  to 
the  Duke  de  Duras,  informing  him  that  I  should 
decline  playing  again  until  the  question  of  my 
share  was  decided.  Two  days  afterwards  I  re- 
ceived my  order  of  reception ;  Madame  Campan 
wished  to  give  me  an  agreeable  surprise.  The 
queen  herself  had  deigned  to  recommend  me  to 
the  Duke  de  Duras  in  such  termsj  that  my  wish 
was  immediately  acceded  to. 

In  conformity  with  etiquette,  I  went  to  make 
my  visit  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber. 
When  I  entered  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  that  kind-hearted  nobleman  immediately 
stepped  up  to  me,  and  taking  my  hand,  said: 
^'  WeU,  Monsieur  Fleury,  you  have  reason  to  be 
gratified;  the  Queen  has  spoken  in  your  behalf, 
and  you  have  gained  your  point.  But  attend  to 
my  advice :  try  to  be  a  Uttle  less  untractable,  and, 
above  all,  yield  a  Uttle  to  Mol^." 

^^  Impossible,  Monseigneur,"  I  replied ;  '^  it  is 
not  in  my  nature,  and  I  cannot  do  it.  As  to 
Mol^,  no  one  entertains  a  higher  admiration  of 
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his  talent  than  I  do :  but  do  not  require  me  to 
•bow  any  deference  to  him  as  a  man.  I  wish  to 
diarharge  my  professional  duties  strictly  and  punc- 
tually— ask  me  not  to  do  more/'  With  these 
words  I  respectfidly  took  my  leave  of  the  marshal. 

It  may  possibly  be  deemed  somewhat  singular, 
that  the  Queen  should  have  interested  herself  and 
have  even  interfered  in  the  business  of  theatrical 
management.  As  fiir  as  regarded  my  case,  her 
recollection  of  my  sister  was  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend me  to  her  favour;  but  independently  of 
that  consideration,  her  majesty's  natural  taste  led 
her  to  patronise  dramatic  entertainments  and  per- 
formers: Matters  which  would  now-a-days  be 
thought  very  futile  were  then  treated  seriously; 
amusement  then  was,  in  fact,  the  business  of  life. 
Those  who  may  think  it  absurd  that  a  court  should 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  coufo^e^,  should 
be  reminded  that  the  practice  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  example  of  two  great  men,  Moliere  and 
Louis  XIV. 

Monsieur,  the  king's  brother  followed  the  court 
fiuhion,  and  took  his  part  in  theatrical  patronage. 
About  this  time,  he  introduced  to  the  Th€&tre 
Franfais  a  young  author,  who  then  showed 
marked  talent,  and  who  subsequently  attained  a 
large  share  of  literary  celebrity,  I  allude  to  Ducis. 
He  produced  his  tragedy  of  (Edipe  chez  Admkie. 
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the  decided  success  of  which  in  some  degree 
compensated  for  the  equivocal  approbation  be- 
stowed a  short  time  previously  on  Laharpe's  Bar- 
mecides^ a  tragedy,  the  subject  of  which  was  taken 
from  the  Arabian  Nights. 

I  was  now  a  SocUtaire  of  the  Thefttre  Fran9ais. 
I  had  attained  this  honour  not  without  exciting  con- 
siderable jealousy  on  the  part  of  some  of  my  com* 
rades ;  but  I  cared  not  for  that.  I  was  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  my  doom  for  a  long  time^  to  fill 
only  the  most  insignificant  and  insipid  characters; 
but  I  submitted  to  my  fate  with  meritorious  re- 
signation. 

I  was  not  wanting  in  courage  and  spirit, 
and  was  consequently  enabled  to  pass  creditably 
through  the  ordeal  that  was  prepared  for  me.  At 
that  time,  every  new  actor  received  at  the  Com^e 
Fran9aise,  had  to  serve  his  noviciate  sword  in 
hand,  like  young  officers  when  they  enter  a  r^;i- 
ment.  Every  new  actor  became  the  object  of 
genend  attack,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what 
sort  of  metal  he  was  made  of.  My  comrade  Du- 
gazon  undertook  to  try  mine,  I  soon  enabled  him 
to  discover  it.  A  trivial  quarrel  produced  a  chal- 
lenge ;  we  fought  with  swords,  and  Dugazon 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Nature  had  been  bountiful  in  her  favours  to 
Dugazon;  his  countenance  was  handsome  and 
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expressive,  his  figure  elegant  and  agile ;  his  eveiy 
hck,  motion,  and  gesture  was  embued  with  a 
grace  and  spirit,  which  at  once  excited  interest 
and  admiration.  In  sodetj  he  was  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  but  his  manners  were  a  little 
tinged  with  the  colouring  of  the  company  he  kept, 
which  unfortunately  was  not  always  of  the  highest 
or  most  respectable  grade.  The  influence  of  his 
associations  was  discernible  even  in  his  acting, 
which  was  justly  reproached  with  bordering  on 
caricature,  and  approximating  to  farce  rather  than 
to  comedy. 

The  firiendship  which  often  owes  its  birth  to  a 
duel,  partakes  at  once  of  vanity  and  gratitude. 
Whether  conqueror  or  conquered,  a  man  who  has 
fi>ught  a  duel  feels  that  a  grain  of  incense  has 
been  burnt  on  the  altar  of  his  courage.  '^  WellP 
says  the  former,  ^'  he  has  measured  himself  with 
me;  he  is  not  a  person  of  common-place  quali- 
ties.^ ^Afterall,"  thinks  the  latter,  '^hemaybea 
better  fighter  than  I ;  but  nevertheless,  he  has  in- 
spired me  with  no  very  hiunble  opinion  of  myself.^' 
In  short,  there  is  not  a  more  effectual  or  speedy 
mode  of  acquiring  a  very  sufficient  share  of  self- 
estimation.  The  result  of  my  duel  with  Dugazon 
was,  that  we  soon  became  very  cordial  firiends. 

In  the  summer  we  used  to  take  strolls  together 
into  the  country,  and  one  of  our  most  frequent 
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and  fiivourite  excursions  was  to  the  residence  of 
a  mutual  acquaintance,  who  possessed  a  small 
property  near  Pres  Saint-Oervais.  This  friend 
was  M.  Banieres,  a  relative  of  the  unfortunate 
Banieres  who  deserted  fix>m  his  regiment  to  turn 
actor,  and  was  shot  after  he  had  made  his  dibut  at 
the  Th^tre  Fran9ais.  Our  friend  shared  all  his 
relative's  love  for  the  drama,  and  Dugazon  and  my- 
self were  always  welcome  at  his  house.  He  often 
used  to  say  he  would  have  been  a  player  himself 
if  he  had  not  had  a  wooden  leg. 

Never  was  there  a  more  amiable  couple  than 
Banieres  and  his  wife.  Their  friendship  and  hos- 
pitality were  cordial  and  sincere.  The  excellent 
dinners  he  gave  us  might  well  have  tempted  our 
frequent  visits ;  but  to  Dugazon  there  was  another 
and  a  stronger  attraction  to  his  house,  in  the  charms 
of  Banieres'  fair  niece  Minette. 

One  day  we  arrived  rather  later  than  usual, 
and  were  astonished  to  observe  the  shutter  closed 
on  the  grating  of  the  garden-door,  which  in  the 
day-time  was  always  left  open.  Banieres  was  ac- 
customed to  amuse  himself  by  looking  through 
this  grating  at  the  passers-by  on  this  road,  and 
Minette  used  to  peep  through  it  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  Dugazon.  We  rang  the  bell ;  but  no 
one  appeared.  We  rang  a  second  time  but  with 
no  better  success.    At  length  afler  repeated  ring- 
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ing  we  heard  footsteps ;  the  shutter  was  unbolted, 
and  drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
were  recognised,  the  door  was  opened.  Madame 
Bani^res,  who  had  answered  the  door,  received  us 
with  her  usual  cordiality;  but,  as  soon  as  we 
entered,  she  again  drew  the  shutter  over  the  grat- 
ing and  carefully  bolted  it.  Dugazon  expressed 
surprise  at  not  seeing  the  young  lady. 
Is  Minette  ill?''  he  inquired. 
No;  she  is  yonder,"  replied  Madame  Ba- 
nieres,  pointing  to  the  further  end  of  the  garden, 
where  there  was  a  sort  of  siunmer-house  or 
arbour.    I  turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction.       , 

^  She  is  not  alone,"  said  I  to  Dugazon,  in  a 
whisper. 

'^  So  I  perceive,"  replied  he,  evidently  discon- 
certed. 

By  this  time  we  were  joined  by  M.  Banieres. 

^  Tou  have  company  to-day,"  said  Dugazon  ; 
— ''we  disturb  you." 

<<  By  no  means !  by  no  means !"  said  our  host. 
— ^^  Step  this  way  for  a  minute." 

He  drew  us  aside,  but  not  so  sofUy  as  he 
wished,  owing  to  the  noise  he  made  with  his 
wooden  1^.  Minette  saw  us,  as  did  likewise  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  conversation  with  her. 
We  followed  M.  Banieres. 

**  My  dear  young  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
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you  to  be  worthy  of  my  confidence ;  therefore  I 
will  speak  to  you  without  reserve.  That  person 
is  an  outlaw;  his  name  is  M •  He  has  in- 
curred the  displeasure,  I  know  not  how,  of  the 
clergy  of  Marseilles;  he  has  been  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  has  escaped  firom 
prison.'* 

^^  But,"  exclaimed  Dugazon,  ^  why  is  he  iite^ 
/^/ewithMinette?" 

''  Oh,"  said  Bani^res,  ^'  she  was  bom  near  Mar- 
seilles. He  knows  her  fiunily — ^indeed  has  ren- 
dered them  some  service — and  has  brought  letters 
for  her.  He  knew  not  where  to  fly  for  conceal- 
ment, and  the  other  night  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  jump  into  our  garden  by  scaling  the  walL" 

With  these  words  Bani^res  pointed  with  a  look 
of  regret  to  a  strong  and  thickly  covered  espalier y 
which  was  so  sadly  crushed  and  destroyed,  as 
to  bear  ample  evidence  that  the  person  who  had 
fallen  on  it  was  none  of  the  lightest. 

^'Ah!"  said  Dugazon,  somewhat  comforted, 
^^  he  is  not  a  young  man !" 

5^Jfa/oJ/"  said  Bani^s,  '^you  canH  call  him 
old.  ...  I  tell  you  truly  were  it  not  for  Minette, 
I  would  not  harbour  him  here." 

^*  You  do  not  mean  to  say,"  asked  Dugazon, 
'^  that  she  is  attached  to  him  ?" 

^  The  fact  is,  she  is  in  fear  of  him,"  said  our 
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hosL — **  I  have  already  told  you  he  has  done  her 
friends  some  service — there  are  secrets  in  all 
fiunilies." 

Dugazon^  somewhat  disconcerted  by  all  this^  And 
wishing  to  change  the  scene^  proposed  that  he  and 
I  should  take  a  walk  to  Romanville  before  dinner. 
I  agreed,  and  as  we  sauntered  along^  he  tormented 
himself  by  endeavouring  to  guess  whom  the  my&- 
tcrioufl  stranger  could  be.  '^  What,''  said  he,  ^'can 
be  the  cause  of  the  influence  he  possesses  over  the 
mind  of  Minette ;  instead  of  flying  to  welcome  me 
as  usual,  she  did  not  even  speak  to  me.  If  you 
only  knew,  Fleury,  how  much  I  am  charmed  with 
that  girl,  and  how  much  she  loves  me — ^for  I  am 
sure  she  does  love  me !  you  would  pity  me.  But 
win  you  believe  mfe  when  I  say  that  though  I  have 
been  a  finequent  visitor  here,  and  for  the  space  of 
five  months  of  that  time  here  devoting  myself  to 
her,  I  have  never  so  much  as  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  •  .  Her  quick  feelings,  which  betray  her 
southern  birth,  require  not  the  aid  of  language  for 
their  expression.  I  am  as  sure  she  loves  me  as  if 
I  had  received  the  assurance  frova  her  own  lips. 
•  •  •  Yet  she  may  perhaps  be  secretly  married  .  • . 
and  this  man  may  be  her  husband  •  .  •  Banieres 
said  he  had  involved  himself  in  some  dispute  with 
the  clergy,  and  had  been  sent  to  Vincennes  .... 
So  at  the  very  best  he  is  a  runaway  state  pri- 
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In  this  strain  Dugazon  continued  to  vent  his 
lamentations^  until  we  returned  to  the  house,  where 
we  found  dinner  ready.  M.  Bani^res  introduced 
us  to  the  stranger.  He  was  rather  a  good-looking 
man ;  and  though  perhaps  a  little  too  much  em 
bonpo^iU,  not  without  a  certain  air  of  dignity.  As 
to  his  age,  it  would  have  heen  difficult  to  guess  it ; 
and  as  to  his  manners,  they  were  easy  and  agree- 
able, and  indicated  that  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
condition.  This  impression  was  confirmed  by  his 
eloquent  and  agreeable  flow  of  language.  In  short, 
though  Dugazon  was  by  many  years  his  junior,  I 
confess  I  should  have  had  my  fears  for  him,  had 
the  stranger  been  really  his  rival. 

Our  dinner  party  was  animated,  though  not 
gay.  Minette  herself  was  evidently  dull  and  con- 
templative. The  conversation  turned  on  general 
subjects.  The  stranger  had  been  a  great  traveller, 
and  was  fiill  of  anecdote.  He  had  known  Le  Kain, 
and  seen  Voltaire  in  Prussia.  He  described  to  us 
a  performance  of  Rome  Sauviey  in  which  Voltaire 
sustained  a  character,  at  the  theatre  in  the  castle 
ofthe  Princess  Amelia.  ^' I  was,"  said  the  stranger, 
'^  present  at  a  discussion  between  Frederick  II. 
and  the  philosopher^  on  the  best  mode  of  reciting 
French  poetry.  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  who 
belong  to  the  theatrical  profession^  that  Frederick 
was  an  excellent  reciter  of  dramatic  poetry.  If  he 
had  not  had  Prussia  to  govern,  and  had  thought  fit 
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to  come  out  at  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ai8^  he  Vould 
have  made  some  of  our  best  actors  tremble/^ 

Observing  that  we  were  not  quite  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  ^*  Ask  D*Alembert/* 
said  he ;  ^  he  has  heard  him  as  well  as  I.  His 
style  is  like  that  of  Mouvel.  He  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  that  qualification  so  valuable  in  an 
actor — the  power  of  self-excitement.  This  gives 
spirit  and  animation  to  feveiy  word  he  utters,  and 
the  emotion  with  which  he  is  himself  imbued  is 
readily  conmiunicated  to  his  hearers.*' 

"^  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us/'  observed  I, 
^  that  Frederick  confines  himself  to  fighting  bat- 
tles and  gaining  victories.  I  hope  he  will  never 
show  himself  on  the  boards  of  the  Th^&tre  Fran- 
jais.*' 

^^  But,  sir,"  said  Dugazon,  '^  you  assign  to 
Frederick  a  quality  which  can  be  of  no  use  to 
a  great  monarch  like  him,  and  which  would  be  of 
unspeakable  advantage  to  a  poor  actor  like  me.  I 
am  compelled  to  the  most  soul-stirring  incidents 
of  tragedy  in  order  to  excite  those  emotions  which 
you  tell  us  Frederick  can  create  at  will.'' 

^  And  yet  nothing  is  more  easy,"  said  the 
stranger* 

^  Nothing  more  easy !"  exclaimed  Dugazon, 
with  warmth.  *'  You  do  not  know  what  you  say; 
It  is  the  ne-pha-uUra  of  art !" 
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At  this  protestation  against  the  difficulty  of 
self-excitement^  we  could  not  refrain  from  smiling. 

^'  Well,  Monsieur  Dugazon/'  resumed  the  straa- 
ger,  ^^  it  would  appear  that  you  have  no  great  rea* 
son  to  complain  of  any  deficiency  on  the  score  of 
excitability/' 

"  Vivacity,  warmth  of  temper,  or  whatever  you 
may  please  to  call  it,''  replied  Dugazon,  ^^  is  not 
emotion*  Emotion  is  that  feeling  which  comes 
from  the  heart  and  goes  to  the  heart.  It  is  com* 
municated  from  soul  to  soul !  It  is  ...  it  is  infik' 
sum,  if  I  may  so  express  mysel£" 

^^  If^fision  I  that  is  the  right  word,  and  I  adopt 
it !"  said  the  stranger.  ''  Well !  that  power  is  to 
be  acquired !  Not  certainly  by  every  one ;  but  by 
you,  sir,  and  you,"  addressing  himself  to  Dugazon 
and  me.  '^  But  before  you  can  work  on  the  feel- 
ings of  your  audience,  you  must  begin  by  operating 
on  your  own." 

^*  Operate !"  said  Dugazon.  ^'  You  speak  in 
the  language  of  a  surgeon.  But  let  us  know  how 
you  would  proceed  with  your  operation  ?  I  will 
suppose  myself  playing  the  part  of  BemadiUe*  I 
am  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  informed  that  I 
must  prepare  for  immediate  death.  I  hoped  that 
I  had  softened  the  sternness  of  my  judge ;  but  I 
find  him  inflexible.  By  an  instantaneous  transit- 
tion  my  hopes  of  life  are  banished  by  a  terrible 
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certainty  of  death.  But  a  moment  ago  I  was 
dated  and  happy;  now  I  am  hurled  into  the 
deepest  gulph  of  despair!  Tell  me,  is  all  this 
easily  depicted?  How  would  you  summon  yoiur 
emotions  ?  How  would  your  King  of  Prussia  im- 
part due  effect  to  such  a  scene  ?^' 

^  Krst,^  said  the  stranger,  ^'  he  must  fancy  that 
he  had  won  another  crown,  and  then  that  he  had 

lost  Silesia,  or  a  great  battle It  is  thus,  by 

the  hdp  of  imag^iadon,  that  I  acquire  my  emo- 
tions." 

"  You!"  exclaimed  Dugazon,  "What!  are  you 
sn  actor?'' 

"  No  ^^  said  the  stranger. 

"  What  then,  may  I  inquire  ?"  asked  Dugazon. 

"  An  obHTver^  was  the  answer.  "  Lives  there 
a  man  who  cannot  conjure  up  some  harrowing 
recollections  ?" 

"  That  must  depend  greatly  on  his  own  character 
and  habits,'^  said  Dugazon,  "as  well  as  the  situa^ 
tions  into  which  accident  may  have  thrown  him.'' 

"  He  who  has  passed  through  life  without  wit- 
nessing any  event — any  spectacle  to  which  his 
memory  can  revert  in  the  way  I  have  alluded  to, 
must  be  an  apathetic  being,"  remarked  the  stran- 
ger. ^  Such  a  man  will  never  do  any  thing  great, 
especially  in  art,  in  which  all  must  depend  on 
reodlection." 
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We  listened  attentivelj  to  all  that  fell  from  this 
singular  man.  Though  his  opinions  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  eccentric^  there  was  nevertheless  con^ 
siderable  truth  in  his  remarks. 

^  Suppose  yourself  enacting  the  part  of  Bema^ 
diUe/'  continued  he,  **  and  it  is  your  part  to  depict 
the  horror  of  a  man  who  suddenly  learns  that  he 
is  doomed  to  die — ^to  die  on  the  scaffold.  Well ! 
you  cannot  accurately  identify  yourself  with  the 
feeUngs  of  Bemadillef  unless  you  have  previously 
witnessed  a  death  similar  to  that  which  he  is 
doomed  to  suffer.  •  • .  •  Can  you  form  an  accurate 
conception  of  such  a  death  ?  • .  •  Cap  you  pictioe 
to  yourself  a  man  in  the  plenitude  of  health,  sud- 
denly and  by  violent  means  deprived  of  existence  ? 

•  •  •  You  want  a  recollection Oo  and  seek  it 

at  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.'' 

There  was  a  fearful  expression  in  the  counten- 
ance of  the  speaker  as  he  uttered  these  latter 
words.  Minette  seemed  horror-struck,  and  sat 
pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue.  As  I  gazed  upon 
our  mysterious  companion,  I  thought  he  looked 
like  one  who  was  familiar  with  death— one  whose 
life  had  been  sought,  or  who  had  sought  or  taken 

the  hfe  of  another He  was  evidently  under 

the  influence  of  awful  recollections  or  bitter  re- 
morse.   He  continued — 

^  Fine  artists,  truly,  who  study  on  beds  of 
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roses,  and  are  disturbed  by  the  folded  leaf!  .... 
who  can  dip  into  the  sentimental  sensations  which 
are  shared  by  every  novel-reading  lady,  but  never 
venture  to  take  a  deeper  plunge.  How  are  you  to 
thrill  your  audience  unless  you  first  thrill  your- 
selves. Let  us  then  fancy  Bemarft/fe  receiving  in- 
telligence of  his  doom.  •  .  •  We  will  suppose  Du- 
gazon  personating  the  character.  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  exuberant  flow  of  gay  spirits,  the  en- 
livening influence  of  which  pervades  his  auditors. 
•  .  .  But  he  must  suddenly  convert  gaiety  into 
horror.  .  •  •  How  is  this  to  be  done?  •  •  •  By  the 
power  of  memory.  He  must  suddenly  conjure  up 
a  recollection  which  will  thrill  his  whole  firame, 
such  a  one,  for  example,  as  I  will  describe  \ 

^  I  paidalouisd'orfor  my  seat  at  a  window  in  the 
Place  de  Greve.  It  was  on  a  Monday,  and  multi- 
tudes of  people  were  assembled  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  horrid  spectacle.  At  half-past  three  Damien 
ippeared,  prepared  for  death,  which  was  to  be 
preceded  by  torture.  It  was  alleged  that  Damien 
had  shown  himself  quite  insensible  to  the  tate  that, 
awaited  him — ^that  he  viewed  the  preparations  for 
lacerating  his  flesh  and  mangling  his  limbs,  with 
an  eye  of  tranquil  ciuiosity.  Having  arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution,  he  was  extended  on  a  sort 

*  **  Dans  ce  cas-U,  je  pense  (oujoun  de  mon  paavre  pire  qui 
Ml  iiMrt.'*~FM  de  Ckev.  F^UffmUd,  toI.  ii.  p.  78. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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of  litter  formed  of  wooden  posts  firmly  driven  into 
the  ground^  and  covered  with  deal  planks.  The 
executioner  then  began  to  bind  down  the  body  of 

the  culprit  with  hoops  of  iron ''    The 

stranger  here  entered  into  some  details  of  the 
torture,  which  were  so  horrifying  that  we  all^ 
with  one  voice^  called  upon  him  to  desist. 

Dugazon  started  up,  and  with  a  degree  of 
strength  of  which  he  scarcely  seemed  capable, 
seized  the  stranger  by  the  collar,  exclaiming: — 
^  Silence,  sir !  silence  I  say !  •  .  .  You  will  kill 
this  lady.''  Minette  had  swooned  during  the  hor- 
rible recital. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  stranger,  coolly,  "  I 
was  merely  repeating  the  parrative  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  detailed  by  the  greffierj  who,  together  with 
the  judge  who  had  presided  at  the  trial,  was  obliged 
to  be  present  at  the  execution.  Suppose  it  luul 
fidlen  to  the  lot  of  either  of  those  two  men  to  act 
the  part  of  Bemadille  I" 

He  said  no  more.  Minette,  after  being  some- 
what recovered,  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber. 
As  she  left  the  room^  I  saw  her  whisper  something 
in  the  ear  of  Dugazon  unobserved  by  the  stranger. 
What  she  said  he  informed  me  at  a  subsequent 
time. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Green-room  society. — Beaunutrcfaais  and  Groldoiii. — L'Hozmeur 
FnnfaiA^ — ^The  Karqius  de  Lafayette. — Monarchical  and  re- 
pvblkan  acdamaticna — Theatrical  war. — ^Rivaliy  of  two  tragic 
qoeens. — Madame  Veatris  and  Mademoiselle  SainvaL — The 
Joaraal  de  Paris. — Despotic  exercise  of  authority. — The  exiled 
actreas. —  Interriew  with  Madame  Campans — Mademoisene 
Samral  the  yoonger. — Her  performance  of  Amtfnaide. — Tri- 
nmphsiit  reception. — Mol^s  pretended  illness. — My  revenge. 
— Dorat,  the  celehiated  writer. 

The  green-room  of  the  Th^fttre  Fran9ais  used  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  best  company  in  Paris.  Every 
ereningy  between  the  play  and  afterpiece^  noble- 
men^ authors^  and  artists^  used  to  assemble  there 
on  a  footing  of  the  most  social  intimacy.  Every 
one  came  provided  with  his  anecdote  or  bon  mot. 
In  no  other  place  have  I  ever  seen  so  perfect  an 
equality  between  talent,  wealth,  and  rank.  To 
the  brilliant  remarks  which  escaped  in  the  course 
of  these  conversations — ^to  the  able  discussions 

o2 
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that  were  maintained  on  literature  and  art — and 
above  all,  to  the  exquisite  taste  and  perfect  good 
breeding  which  presided  over  social  intercourse  in 
these  meetings— I  must  acknowledge  myself  in- 
debted  for  the  elements  of  my  professional  success. 
Among  the  eminent  writers  who  used  to  be  fre- 
quent visiters  to  our  green-room  conversazioni^  I 
may  mention  Beaumarchais  and  Goldoni  \ 

M.  Rochon  de  Chabannes,  a  popular  writer 
of  the  day,  brought  out  a  new  piece,  entitled 
^'  L'Honneur  Fran9ais."  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
piece,  which  had  been  long  announced,  was  ansa- 
ously  looked  for ;  and  when  produced,  '^  L'Honneur 
Fran9ais''  fuUy  justified  its  title.  The  author  could 
not  claim  much  merit  for  invention,  the  subject 
being  merely  suggested  by  passing  events.  The 
dialogue  was  elegantly  written,  though  bordering 
closely  on  the  sentimental ;  and  the  whole  drift  of 
the  author  was  to  prove,  that  the  attachment  of  an 
honourable  woman  may  be  the  means  of  leading  a 
young  man  to  wealth  and  distinction.  This  was 
very  moral,  though  perhaps  not  veiy  dramatic. 
The  author  was  however  chiefly  indebted  for  his 

'  Till  within  the  Ust  twenty  yean  the  same  sort  of  society  was 
to  be  found  in  the  green-rooms  of  the  only  two  then  acknowledged 
London  theatres.    Those  days  are  gone,  never  to  return. — Ed. 
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81100688  to  a  happy  aUusion  made  to  the  courage 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  That  yoimg  noble- 
man was  then  reaping  laurels  in  the  United  States, 
by  fighting  in  the  cause  of  American  independence 
— a  cause  which  at  the  time  excited  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  youth  of  Paris.  The  allusion  to  Lafayette 
waacaughtand  applauded  to  the  skies.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  living  person,  and  above  all  a 
private  individual,  had  been  complimented  on  the 
stage,  otherwise  than  beneath  the  veil  of  allegory 
or  in  the  disguise  of  an  anagram.  Besides,  there 
was  something  singularly  anomalous  in  the  fact 
of  a  Marquis  receiving  a  tribute  of  pubUc  admira- 
tion  for  fighting  the  battles  of  a  people  who  wished 
to  annihilate  all  titles  of  nobility.  The  pit,  in  a 
transport  of  excitement,  shouted  alternately  Vive 
leroi!  and  Vweni  les  AmMcaim !  thus  curiously 
mingling  monarchical  and  republican  feelings.  At 
the  time  here  alluded  to,  this  enthusiasm  for  in- 
dependence pervaded  all  classes  of  the  conununity, 
and  even  found  its  way  to  the  court.  The  Count 
d'Artois  was  notorious  for  his  liberal  opinions. 
AUudmg  to  the  popukrity  of  the  new  piece,  his 
royal  highness  observed  to  M.  de  Noailles :  ^' We 
are  representing  ^'Honncur  Fran9ais,'  but  it  has 
already  been  nobly  represented  by  M.  de  Lafayette 
in  America." 
Whilct  the  American  war  engrossed  the  atten- 

g3 
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tion  of  politiciaziS;  a  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
Th^tre  Fran9ais^  excited  scarcely  less  interest 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  The  green* 
room^  which  I  lately  described  as  the  scene  of  ele- 
gant gaiety^  was  converted^  for  the  space  of  a  year^ 
into  an  arena  of  disconL  The  conflict,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  the  green-room  alone ;  it  ex- 
tended to  the  stage  and  to  the  pit;  it  raged  at  onoe 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 

The  caiise  of  dissension  was  the  rivalry  of  two 
actresses  in  the  high  walk  of  tragedy.  These  two 
ladies  were  by  no  means  equal  in  talent  to  the  two 
heroines  who  had  preceded  them  in  public  favour  as 
well  as  in  stage  rivalry.  Discord,  it  is  true,  had  for- 
merly crept  into  the  conflict  of  emulation  between 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  and  Mademoiselle  Dumes- 
nil ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  strife 
that  now  had  arisen  between  Madame  Vestris  and 
Mademoiselle  SainvaL  Deadly  animosity  prevailed* 
Actors,  authors,  the  public — all  took  part  in  iU 
No  one  could  remain  neutrsL  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  evading  the  questions: — 
"  Are  you  for  Sainval?''    "Are  you  for  Vestris?" 

The  ground  of  dispute  between  these  two  ladies 
was  the  alleged  usurpation  by  Madame  Vestris  of 
certain  characters  in  tragedy,  which  Mademoiselle 
Sainval  claimed  as  belonging  to   her  domain. 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  King's  chamber  gave  judg- 
ment in  iavour  of  Madame  Vestris,  whose  charms 
kft  no  room  for  hesitation  on  the  question,  espe- 
cially in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  de  Duras^  who  was 
rqmted  to  be  that  lady's  protector. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Vestris,  as  if  suddenly  in- 
spired by  a  generous  impulse,  declared  her  readi- 
ness to  cede  to  her  rival  twenty-nine  of  the  disputed 
characters,  only  reserving  to  herself  the  privilege  of 
pUrjring  them  alternately  with  Mademoiselle  Sain- 
▼aL  This  proposition,  which  seemed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation,  was  in  fact 
merely  an  insidious  mode  of  confirming  the  su- 
premacy which  she  wished  to  arrogate  to  herself. 
Mademoiselle  Sainval  was  piqued,  and  she  became 
exceedingly  indignant  when  she  observed  in  the 
^  Journal  de  Pkuis''  a  letter  from  Madame  Vestris, 
setting  forth  in  vaunting  terms  her  own  generosity. 
TVoly  it  was  fine  generosity !  Madame  Vestris 
keeping  one  hundred  and  ten  parts,  and  Sainval 
could  lay  claim  only  to  twenty-nine,  and  those 
only  alternately  with  her  rival.  The  ill-used  lady 
wished  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  mis- 
representations contained  in  Madame  Vestris's 
letter,  in  answer  to  which  she  sent  her  version  of 
the  affidr  to  the  ^^  Journal  de  Paris."  Her  letter 
was^  however,  returned  by  the  editor,  with  a  note, 
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stating  that  he  had  received  orders  not  to  insert  a 
reply  *. 

This  despotic  stroke  of  authority  divided  the 
Com&lie  Fran9aise  into  two  camps.  The  resent- 
ment of  Mademoiselle  Sainval  knew  no  bomids. 
She  determined  to  avenge  herself  by  laying  before 
the  public  a  fiill  statement  of  her  wrongs.  She 
appealed  to  the  aid  of  her  friend  Madame  de  Cha- 
mont,  a  dabbler  in  literature^  who  had  formerly 
been  an  actress^  and  therefore  rather  a  dangerous 
colleague.  These  two  ladies  set  to  work  and  pro- 
duced a  pamphlet,  containing  a  full  detail  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  interspersed  with  a  host 
of  scurrilous  allusions ;  the  whole  being  crowned 
by  the  unauthorized  publication  of  private  letters, 
amongst  which  were  several  written  by  the  Duke 
de  Duras.  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to 
annoy  the  Duke  than  this  unwarrantable  outrage. 
They  were  &r  from  being  written  in  the  elegant 
style  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  courtier  and 
an  academician ;  and  moreover,  they  bore  the  de- 
cided stamp  of  partiality,  but  as  they  were  written 
confidentially  their  publication  was  odious. 

*  In  these  days  of  prolific  dramatic  autbonhip  in  Elngland,  and 
indeed  considering  that,  in  the  time  of  M.  Fleury,  there  were  but 
385  nights  in  the  year,  the  appropriation  of  theatrical  charaeten 
appears  to  be  rather  extennre.— En. 
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This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  declaration  of 
hostilities :  Paris  was  divided  into  apologists  and 
detractors,  warm  firiends  and  bitter  enemies ;  in- 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  lengths  the  two 
factions  might  have  carried  their  dispute,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  legal  authority.  The  Duke 
de  Duras,  irritated  by  the  disclosures  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Sainval,  broke  his  thunderbolts  over 
her  head. 

This  matter  was  treated  like  an  afiair  of  state ; 
the  fair  ofiender  received  orders  to  retire  to  Cler- 
mont, in  Beauvoisin,  a  species  of  punishment  pre- 
viously reserved  for  disgraced  ministers.  This 
was  literally  an  exile;  but  the  object  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  chamber  was  not  to  honour  Sainval 
with  the  dignity  of  a  political  exile,  but  to  cut  her 
off  from  communication  with  her  firiends,  and, 
above  all,  to  prevent  her  from  writing.  Not  only 
was  she  degraded  firom  her  rank  as  a  socUtaire  of 
the  Com^iie  Fran9aise,  and  prohibited  from  per- 
forming at  any  provincial  theatre;  but  she  was 
moreover  given  to  understand,  that  if  she  should 
attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom,  the  circumstance 
would  be  duly  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts. 
The  idea  of  a  theatrical  squabble  becoming  the 
subject  of  a  diplomatic  correspondence,  will  doubt- 
less appear  almost  incredible.     Poor  Sainval !  she 
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was  treated  irith  truly  ludicrous  severity.  During 
wan  between  nations,  there  is  always  some  neu- 
tral land  to  which  the  oppressed  may  fly  for 
refuge ;  but  in  this  instance  the  persecuted  actress 
wafi  hterally  banished  from  Europe. 

The  partisans  of  Mademoiselle  Sainval  now 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  her  pardon  and 
recall.  I  felt  indignant  at  the  treatment  she  had 
experienced,  and  undertook  to  appeal  to  Madame 
Campan  in  her  behalf.  That  lady  promised  me 
that  she  would  mention  the  subject  to  the  queen. 
Accordingly,  I  felt  assured  that  the  case  was  in 
good  hands,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  I 
waited  on  my  patroness. 

"The  enemies  of  Mademoiselle  Sainval  have 
offended  their  majesties,"  said  Madame  Campan 
earnestly;  "but  Sainval  was  wrong  to  write  as 
she  did." 

"  Madame,"  observed  1,  "  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  endure  such  iU  treatment  without  com- 
plaining." 

«  Monsieur  Pleuiy,"  said  Madame  Campan,  "  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  to  have  remained 
silent  ....  How  could  the  aodUmra  of  the 
Th^Atrc  Fmii^'ais  retain  as  their  colleague  an  ac- 
tre^,  ivbo  has.  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  pit 
cabal,  and  ))uUiihed  a  pamphlet  breathing  dis> 
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i£Eectioii  to  the  government.  It  would  seem  that 
she  considers  the  court  of  Versailles  no  better  than 
the  court  of  King  Petant/' 

(As  Madame  Campan  uttered  these  latter  words, 
she  lowered  her  voice,  and  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  a  small  glazed  door  which  stood  ajar.) 

^  Who  can  possibly  imagiAe,  Madame/'  said  I, 
that  Mademoiselle  Sainval  intended  ....'' 

^'  Monsieur  Fleury/'  rather  hastily  replied  Ma- 
dame, ^  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated.  .  .  Have  you 
read  the  pamphlet?'' 

I  declared  that  I  had  not  seen  a  single  line  of 
it,  never  having  had  the  publication  in  my  hand ; 
but  that  I  had  heard  every  remarkable  passage 
which  it  contained  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
m  the  green-room. 

^  Well  then,"  said  the  lady,  '^  do  read  it,  and  you 
will  be  convinced  of  the  injurious  tendency  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  on  the  public  mind.  The 
authoress  scruples  not  to  say,  by  implication,  that 
our  young  monarch  is  led  by  the  nose ;  and  that 
his  august  consort,  unmindful  of  the  dignity  main- 
tained by  our  late  queen,  condescends  to  mix  her- 
self up  with  stage  intrigues  and  the  quarrels  of 
players." 

This  was  also  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ac- 
companied by  another  glance  towards  the  door. 

^The  performers  of  the  Comedie  Fran9ai8e  are 
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the  king's  servants ;  indeed  they  may  be  regarded 
as  a  portion  of  the  royal  household,''  observed  I^ 
emphatically.  '^The  Queen  loves  to  encourage 
the  arts  generally ;  it  would  be  matter  of  regret  to 
see  the  dramatic  art  specially  excluded  from  that 
patronage.  .  .  •  Perhaps  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion may  have  been  given  to  this  afiair;  I  cannot 
think  it  possible  that  Sainval  could  .  .  ." 

'^  Not  in  plain  terms,  I  admit/'  said  the  lady ; 
'^  but  by  insinuation  it  is.  It  is  all  expressed  in 
equivocal  language,  just  as  one  might  say  to  a 
person,  ^  You  make  a  mistake,'  when  we  mean  to 
be  understood,  ^  You  tell  a  fidsehood.' " 

With  these  words  Madame  Campan  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  politely  curtsied  me  to  the  door  by 
which  I  had  entered,  and  which  was  opposite  to 
the  glazed  door.  I  of  course  respectfully  took 
my  leave,  and  as  I  withdrew  said :  ^  During 
the  existence  of  these  impressions,  Madame, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  any  reparation  of  this 
injustice  ?" 

''Wait  tin  the  proper  time  comes,"  said  Ma- 
dame Campan;  ''but,  above  all,  recommend 
Mademoiselle  Sainval  to  relinquish  as  soon  as 
possible  her  new  profession  of  authoress." 

Full  of  the  discouragement  which  this  inter- 
view was  calculated  to  create,  I  went  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  younger  sister  of  Mademoiselle  Sain- 
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val,  who  was  also  one  of  the  company  of  the 
Comedie  Franfaise.  I  informed  her  of  my  ill  suc- 
cess. Though  an  actress  of  considerable  talent^  and 
holding  a  respectable  place  in  public  estimation, 
yet  she  had  determined  not  to  appear  again  on 
the  stage,  imtil  her  sister  should  obtain  redress. 
I  prevailed  on  her  to  retract  this  determination, 
by  pointing  out  to  her  the  imprudence  of  placing 
herself  in  opposition  to  the  court,  a  course  which 
would  infidlibly  compromise  her  own  interests 
without  the  possibility  of  benefiting  those  of  her 
sister* 

She  appeared  (for  the  first  time  after  her  sister's 
banishment)  in  ^'Tancrede."  We  were  all  anxiety 
for  the  result.  The  Duke  de  Duras  himself  was 
uneasy  and  apprehensive.  When  Sainval  ap- 
peared, she  was  greeted  with  a  thundering  burst 
of  applause,  which  so  overpowered  her  that  she 
fainted  on  the  stage.  She  was  carried  ofi*  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  and  the  performance  was  for 
a  considerable  time  suspended.  On  recovering, 
she  again  presented  herself  to  the  audience  and 
went  through  her  part  The  emotion  which  agi- 
tated her  feelings  seemed  to  infuse  additional 
animation  into  her  acting;  AmSnaide  was  never 
performed  in  a  more  spirited  style.  It  appeared 
as  though  she  were  endeavouring  to  compensate 
the  public  for  the  loss  of  her  sister.    The  enthu- 
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siasm  of  the  pit  knew  no  bounds^  and  when  she 
repeated  the  line — 

**  L'injustiee  i  la  fin,  produit  rindtfpendance  ;" 

the  plaudits  absolutely  shook  the  theatre*  No- 
thing was  heard  but  cries  of  Scunval !  Sainval !  les 
deux  Sainval  I  The  presence  of  the  guards  had 
no  effect  in  restoring  silence ;  the  pit  would  that 
night  have  opposed  a  whole  regiment*  What  a 
mortification  was  this  to  Madame  Vestris^  as  well 
as  to  the  Duke  de  Duras,  who  was  sitting  all  the 
time  half  concealed  in  a  comer  of  his  box. 

A  short  time  previously  to  the  troubles  of  this 
memorable  theatrical  year^  I  became  personally 
acquainted  with  M.  Dorat,  my  introduction  to 
whom  arose  out  of  a  circumstance  curious  enough 
to  be  recorded. 

I  believe  I  have  already  informed  the  reader 
that  formerly^  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise  used  to  print 
in  the  bills  only  the  names  of  the  characters  in 
the  play,  and  not  the  names  of  the  actors  who 
were  to  perform  them.  Thus  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, that  when  the  pubUc  expected  to  see  a 
favourite  actor  in  a  particular  character,  they  were 
disappointed  at  finding  his  substitute,  or,  as  the 
performers  termed  it,  his  double,  ^Fhe  unfortunate 
actor,  who  was  thus  unexpectedly  thrust  into  a 
part,  not  unfirequently  had  to  brave  a  torrent  of 
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hiflseB,  called  forth,  not  so  much  by  his  own 
demerits,  as  by  the  disappointment  of  whidi  he 
was  the  innocent  cause. 

One  day  the  tragedy  of  Zaire  was  announced, 
and  it  was  intended  that  Mol^  should  play  his 
fiivoorite  part  of  Nerestan ;  but  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  sent  word  that  he  was  ilL  I  was 
sent  for  immediately  to  take  the  part,  and  my 
answer  was  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  so.  I 
presented  myself  on  the  stage,  and  the  audience, 
expecting  to  see  their  favourite  actor,  accordingly 
manifested  their  dissatisfaction.  Though  not  a 
little  mortified,  I  proceeded  with  my  part.  At 
the  close  of  the  scene,  when  I  made  my  exit,  the 
first  person  I  saw  in  the  coulisses  was  Mole.  I 
fancied  he  looked  as  if  he  had  come  there  only  to 
enjoy  my  vexation;  therefore  was  I  resolved  to 
have  my  revenge.  I  pretended  not  to  see  him, 
and  walked  up  and  down  as  if  wholly  intent  on 
studying  my  part.  The  second  act  commenced, 
and  I  had  to  go  on  the  stage;  Mole  stationed 
himself  at  one  of  the  wings,  and  stretched  forward 
his  head,  anxious  to  have  a  good  view  of  me.  I 
advanced  to  the  firont  of  the  stage,  and  after  a 
respectful  bow,*  thus  addressed  the  audience: 
^  Indies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty, 
in  underta]png  the  character  of  Nerestan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indisposition  of  M.  Mol^ ;  but  I  have 
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the  satisfactioQ  of  acquainting  you  that  M.  Mole 
is  at  this  moment  in  the  theatre^  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health/' 

''It  is  quite  true^  ladies  and  gentlemen^  and 
there  he  stands !"  exclaimed  a  person  standing  at 
the  side  scenes^  and  who^  advancing  a  few  paces 
on  the  stage,  pointed  to  Mol^. 

Mole  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  stood 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  as  if  to  bear  evidence  of  our 
veracity.  The  audience  laughed,  and  warmly 
applauded  both  me  and  my  defender.  I  got 
through  the  part  of  Nerestan  very  creditably,  and 
Mole  never  again  ventiur^d  to  play  me  such  ano- 
ther trick. 

The  person  who  thus  aided  me  in  exposing 
Mol^,  was  no  other  than  Dorat,  the  celebrated 
writer,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fashionable  popularity.  It  may  be  readily  believed 
that  I  joyfully  accepted  a  friendship  so  agreeably 
proffered  *. 

>  CUude  Joseph  0ormt  waa  bom  1734.  His  works  une^Tolu- 
luinouB,  and  embrace  poetry  of  every  clasSy  with  dramas  and  ro- 
mances. They  possess  considerable  merit ;  but  though  popular 
at  the  time,  are  now  generally  neglected.  He  died  1780. — 
ManmUr'i  Bio^pky,  p.  233.— Ed. 
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morning  Dugazon  called  on  me*  He  was 
pale  and  agitated^  and  I  looked  at  him  with  as- 
tonishment: he  in  his  turn  gazed  at  me  with 
evident  surprise.  My  appearance  doubtless  struck 
him  as  somewhat  unusual ;  for  he  started  back  as 
soon  as  he  beheld  me^  and  the  following  dialogue 
ensued  between  us. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  Fleury  ?  I  came  to  re- 
quest that  you  would  render  me  a  firiendly  act  of 
service-— a  most  important  service— but  judging 
from  your  appearance — ^^ 

''Why,  if  I  look  as  ill  as  you  do,  I  must  indeed 
be  altered.    Pray  what  is  the  matter  with  you?'' 
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"  Can  you  go  to  Bani^s*  with  me  ?"  said  be. 

"  Impossible !"  was  my  reply.  '*  I  am  goiag  to 
court  to  present  tbe  rfpertoire" 

"That  is  most  unlucky!"  said  Dugazon.  **  1 
want  a  fiiend — a  trastwortby  fiiend." 

"  Surely,"  exclaimed  I,  "  it  cannot  be  an  affair 
of  bonour  witb  that  strange  fellow  we  met  at  Ba- 
nieres^h?" 

Dugazon  paced  up  and  down  tbe  room  witbout 
making  me  any  reply.  I  stepped  up  to  him,  and 
observed  that  he  was  dreadfully  a^tated. 

"Tell  me  what  has  happeaed,"  said  I. 

*'No  matter — no  matter,"  replied  be  hastily; 
"  sioce  you  cannot  accompany  me,  I  need  not  ex- 
plain to  you  what  the  business  is ;  I  may  however 
tell  you  thus  much:  Minette  is  dreadfully  ill; 
Lasonne '  gives  but  httle  hope  of  her.  I  know  I 
shall  lose  her :  she  will  die  if  that  man  is  suffered 
to  remun  there  another  day.  But  no  matter — 
unce  you  cannot  come  with  me.  Farewell  \  Fare- 
weU!" 

At  that  moment  ^e  carriage  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  Versailles  drove  up  to  the  door.  Du- 
gazon rushed  out  of  the  apaitoient,  aoA  dart«d 
down  th<'  Ktriircase.  I  followed  in  a  state  of  mind 
scarcely  li's>  discomposed  than  bis  was,  for  at  that 
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moment  I  had  as  much  reason  to  complain  of 
&te  as  he  had. 

At  any  other  time  the  cause  of  my  friend's  visit, 
the  interest  which  I  felt  for  Minette^  together  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity,  would  have  induced 
me  to  accompany  Dugazon.  But  I  was  myself 
sufifering  under  the  infliction  of  a  misfortune,  and 
I  was  going  to  Versailles  in  the  hope  c^  extricat- 
ing myself  from  it.  What  I  had  said  about  pre- 
senting the  repertoire  was  merely  an  excuse.  Poor 
Dugazon  was  in  fear  of  losing  a  mistress — ^but  I 
was  in  fear  of  obtaining  a  wife. 

To  do  myself  justice,  I  am  bound  to  affirm  that 
I  ahrays  looked  upon  marriage  as  an  excellent 
institution;  and  I  am  certain  that  no  bachelor 
sincerely  entertains  any  other  opinion.  But  when 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  many  me  by  compul- 
sion, to  make  me  relinquish  par  force  all  the 
pleasure  and  independence  of  my  single  life,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  then  I  entertained  a  mortal 
horror  of  marriage.  It  was  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  lady  who  was  selected  as  my  wife,  happened 
to  entertain  precisely  the  same  opinion  as  I  did 
on  the  above  subject.  Thus  our  mutual  aversion 
may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  sympathy. 

Yet  let  me  render  full  praise  to  her  merits: 
she  was  a  young  actress  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  most  brilliant  qualifications,  and  her  talents 
had  been  cultivated  by  her  father,  assisted  by 
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Brizard  the  actor^  both  veiy  clever  men.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen^  she  made  her  dSbut  on  the  French 
stage  with  the  most  extraordinary  success.  Her 
beauty  and  talents  made  a  great  sensation;  her 
pleasing  manners  and  accomplishments  in  private 
life  were  likewise  the  theme  of  praise ;  in  short, 
she  was  regarded  as  a  perfect  prodigy.  Clairon 
and  Dumesnil  were  eclipsed ;  and  it  was  declared 
that  Raucourt  surpassed  them. 

This  same  fascinating  MademoiseUe  de  Rau- 
court  was  the  lady  selected  to  be  my  wife.  In 
many  respects^  I  must  confess  that  the  honour 
was  greater  than  I  deserved ;  but  besides  others, 
too  numerous  to  be  stated  here,  I  should  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  living  on  good  terms 
with  a  lady  who  had  learned  the  art  of  making 
witty  calembourgs  in  the  society  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bi^vre '. 

I  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  unnecessary 
slander;  but  I  think  it  due  to  myself  to  justify 
my  dislike  of  this  projected  union,  which  had  for 
some  time  been  a  source  of  intolerable  annoyance 
to  me.  The  subject  was  continually  alluded  to 
among  my  stage  companions ;  and  at  court  I  felt 
it  as  an  absolute  persecution ;  for  the  proposition 

'  Hormce  Walpole,  in  his  Letten,  spells  the  xuune  of  Made- 
moiselle  de  Raucourt,  Rauccux,  Sophie  Arnoult,  in  her  day,  Mid 
•ome  very  odd  things  of  her,  which,  spite  of  their  smartnesB,  are 
not  to  be  repeated. — Eo. 
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had  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  The  Queen 
herself  condescended  to  devise  this  scheme  for  my 
advantage,  with  an  idea  that  it  would  at  once  con- 
tar  on  me  happiness  and  prosperity. 

To  account  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  my  re- 
pugnance to  this  match,  I  must  retrace  some 
drcumstances  of  anterior  date. 

For  some  time  after  her  appearance  on  the 
stage  Raucourt  led  an  irreproachable  life,  and  her 
reputation  was  unsullied.  This  was  no  little  merit 
considering  her  beauty,  her  talent,  and  the  slip- 
pery ground  on  which  she  had  to  tread.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  M.  de  Voltaire,  with  unpardon- 
able imprudence,  was  the  first  caiise  of  unbending 
the  previously  stem  virtue  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Raucourt? 

Voltaire's  new  play,  Ltcs  Lois  de  Minos y  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  brought  out  at  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise,  when  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
young  actress  for  some  time  retarded  its  produc- 
tion. The  philosopher  was  piqued.  The  child  of 
seventy-nine  took  offence  at  the  child  of  seven- 
teen, because  she  for  a  time  engrossed  the  public 
approbation,  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  have  a 
share. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  observing  that  the 
P^sians  were  extravagant  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration,  and  that  afler  lauding  the  young 
actress  to  the  skies,  they  would  in  a  short  time  go 
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from  the  extreme  of  enthusiasm  to  the  extreme  of 
indifference^  he  would  probably  only  have  spoken 
the  truths  and  would  have  been  a  prophet  without 
any  miracle.  But  the  dibuitmie  piqued  herself 
most  especially  on  the  strict  propriety  of  her  con- 
duct; and  her  father  had  threatened  to  kill  any 
one  who  should  venture  to  make  dishonourable 
advances  to  her ;  yet,  knowing  all  this,  the  patri- 
arch was  so  imprudent  as  to  inform  Marshal  de 
Richelieu  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of  a 
grandee  in  Spain ',  and  that  probably  she  would 
soon  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  noblemen  of  the  court 
of  Paris.  The  Marshal  received  the  letter  ac- 
quainting him  with  these  particulars,  one  day 
when  he  was  at  dinner;  his  guests  being  the 
Princess  de  Beauvan,  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  and 
her  mother ;  the  Marquis  de  Ximines,  and 
I^Alembert 

All  were  eager  to  hear  a  letter  of  Voltaire  read. 
The  dinner  was  suspended,  and  all  prepared  to  lis- 
ten attentively,  whilst  the  marshal,  quite  unconsci- 
ous of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  handed  it  to  the 
Marquis  de  Ximines,  requesting  him  to  read  it. 
The  marquis  commenced  in  a  loud  voice,  giving  to 
each  word  its  due  emphasis,  and  proceeded  until 
he  had  uttered  the  fatal  passage,  after  which  he 

'  She  had  even  At  that  early  age  vieited  the  capitals  of  Spain 
and  Riusta. 
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suddenly  stopped.  But  it  was  too  late.  Raucourt^ 
overcome  hj  the  accasation,  had  fainted  in  her 
mother's  aims.  Madame  de  Beauvan  was  ex- 
ceedingty  displeased;  she  reproached  the  mn^ 
mdroii  reader  of  the  letter^  and  condemned  Voltaire 
without  morcy.  ^  How/'  said  she^  ^^  is  this  young 
lady  to  blame  for  the  postponement  of  the  Lais 
de  Mmas;  and  how  can  any  thing  excuse  this 
slander?" 

IVAlembert  declared  that  he  would  write  to 
Femey^  which  the  mother  of  Raucourt  urged  him 
to  doy  and  also  to  entreat  that  Voltaire  would  retract 
the  calumnious  statement.  Until  this  should  be 
done,  Raucourt  determined  to  withdraw  from  pub- 
lic, and  to  Uve  in  seclusion  with  her  family. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  penitent  patriarch 
did  retract,  and  that  in  the  most  gracious  and 
aatisfiictory  way.  But  M.  Sancerotte,  Raucourt's 
father,  fearing  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in 
Voltaire's  warning,  went  about  for  a  long  time 
armed  with  pistols,  which  he  used  to  call  a  neces- 
sary precaution.  Behind  the  scenes  of  the  Co- 
m^e  Fran9aise,  we  named  it  after  Beaumarcluds' 
play.  La  Pricaution  Inutile. 

The  scene  which  had  taken  place  at  Marshal  de 
Richelieu's  soon  got  whispered  about.  In  spite  of 
Voltaire's  retractation,  there  were  some  bold  ad- 
mirers of  Raucourt  who  resolved  not  to  be  baffled. 
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She  was  assailed  and  circumvented  on  every  side, 
and  all  her  protestations  were  discredited.  No- 
thing is  so  dangerous  as  a  want  of  faith;  no- 
thing more  disheartening  than  making  sacrifices 
which  nobody  believes  are  made.  Injustice  excites 
dissatisfaction — and  this  feehng  is  often  most  dan- 
gerous to  female  virtue. 

The  result  was,  that  Raucourt  formed  profligate 
connexions,  and  entered  upon  a  dissipated  course 
of  life.  She  lived  in  the  most  extravagant  style, 
kept  a  splendid  house,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  &c.  In  short,  her 
debts  soon  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  fly  from 
her  creditors  to  the  Netherlands. 

After  three  years'  absence,  and  one  of  exile, 
Raucourt,  Magdalen-like,  evinced  signs  of  repent- 
ance, and  requested  to  be  received  once  more 
among  her  old  associates  at  the  Com^e  Fran9ai8e. 
The  moment  was  favourable,  the  departure  of 
Sainval  having  left  a  void  which  required  to  be 
filled  up.  But  Raucourt  had  been  erased  firom 
the  list  of  associates,  and  we  resisted  her  re- 
adnussion. 

When  I  say  we,  I  do  not  positively  include  my- 
self, for  unsuspicious  of  the  fate  that  awaited  me, 
and  unwilling  to  judge  too  uncharitably  of  the 
frailty  of  a   young  actress  of  two-and-twenty. 
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I  wannly  recommended  that  Raucourt  should  be 
restored  to  her  former  position  in  the  theatre.  * 
My  intercession  in  her  behalf  was  wrongly  in- 
terpreted, especially  at  Versailles;  and  Raucourt 
fimnd  friends  in  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  taken  up  her  cause. 

Seeing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Raucourt  would 
have  formidable  obstacles  to  encounter,  I  advised 
her  to  form  an  engagement  with  the  company 
which  was  to  perform  at  Fontainebleat^  during 
the  visit  of  the  court  to  that  place,  and  which  was 
to  be  under  the  management  of  Preville.  This  I 
thought  was  one  of  the  best  means  of  facilitating 
the  reconciliation  between  Raucourt  and  her  old 
associates. 

I  may  mention  that,  during  her  retirement  in 
Brussels,  Raucourt  found  a  patron  in  the  Prince 
de  Ligne.  She  also  became  acquainted  with  a 
Madame  Souck,  a  woman  of  some  celebrity,  for- 
meriy  the  mistress  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
Madame  Souck,  who  conceived  an  ardent  friend- 
ship for  Mademoiselle  Raucourt,  wrote  to  her 
fimner  lover,  requesting  that  he  would  bestow  his 
patronage  on  her  new  friend.  The  consequence 
was,  that  both  Prince  Henry  and  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  wrote  to  the  court  of  France  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  actress. 

The  affair  was  in  this  favourable  position  when 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Raucourt  returned  to  Paris.  The  queen  was  in- 
*  clined  to  befriend  her^  and  Previlie  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  engagement  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Raucourt  at  Fontainebleau  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  court.     She  was  accordingly  engaged. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attraction  of  her  per- 
formance at  Fontainebleau.  The  queen  saw  her, 
and  was  highly  delighted  with  her  performance. 
In  short,  she  became  quite  a  favourite  with  the 
court  party,  and  finally,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  received  instructions  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  'actors  of  the  Ck>medie  Franyaise 
for  the  return  of  Raucourt. 

Another  green-room  commotion  now  ensued. 
The  actors  probably  would  not  have  started  any 
difficulties  on  the  subject,  but  some  of  the  ladies, 
headed  by  Mademoiselle  Luzi,  raised  objectiona. 
In  short,  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  manifested 
itself;  and,.in  spite  of  the  queen's  patronage,  it  waa 
resolved  that  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  should  not 
be  reinstated.  The  grounds  upon  which  this  reso- 
lution was  based  could  not  with  propriety  be  ex- 
plained to  her  majesty,  as  it  would  have  implied  a 
censure  on  the  royal  patronage.  Mademoiselle 
Raucourt's  debts  were  therefore  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  her  exclusion. 

The  queen,  however,  seemed  bent  on  obtaining 
the  reinstatement  of  the  young  actress   and  she 
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even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  she  would  dis- 
charge her  debts,  to  remove  all  excuse  for  exclud- 
ing her.  Whether  or  not  this  patronage  was 
prompted  hj  dislike  of  Sainval,  and  the  wish  to 
give  Raucourt  the  precedence^  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  her  majesty  manifested 
the  strongest  interest  and  regard  for  her.  It 
was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  guarding  the 
young  convert  against  the  seductions  with  which 
she  would  unavoidably  be  surrounded,  that  the 
queen  resolved  to  marry  her  to  some  member  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  It  only  remained  to  select 
the  husband ;  and  to  my  confusion  Madame  Cam- 
pan  pointed  out  me. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  consternation 
and  surprise  that  overwhelmed  me  when,  on  pre- 
senting myself  at  court  one  day,  the  Queen  said  to 
jne:  "  Fleury,  I  have  chosen  a  wife  for  you.  I 
wish  you  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Raucourt.  She 
is  about  to  be  restored  to  her  place  in  the  theatre. 
You  know  she  is  pretty  and  clever,  and  I  have  her 
promise  of  good  conduct  for  the  future.  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better.^'  I  was  struck  dumb.  At 
length,  after  an  effort  to  recover  myself,  I  stam- 
m»ed  out:  ^^ Madame,  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
your  majesty^s  kindness ; .  • .  but  .  .  .  but ...  I 
entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  me  time 
to  consider  of  this  proposition."      The   Queen 

h2 
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assented ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  obtain,  at  least, 
a  delay  of  the  doom  that  awaited  me. 

Meanwhile  all  the  obstacles  which  had  opposed 
the  reinstatement  of  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  were 
removed  by  command  of  the  king.  Great  was  the 
consternation  when,  about  the  end  of  August, 
1779,  the  favoured  actress  presented  herself  in  the 
green-room,  without  giving  anj  forewarning,  and 
holding  in  her  hand  the  royal  order  for  her  re- 
appearance. Several  of  the  socUtaires  declared 
their  determination  to  retire,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  but  resignations.  Brezard  and  IVeville 
vainly  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  angry  feeling 
that  prevailed. 

Mademoiselle  Raucourt  made  her  reappearance 
in  Dido,  a  part  in  which  she  had  always  been  very 
successful,  and  she  was  tolerably  well  received, 
owing  to  the  vast  number  of  her  partisans  who 
thronged  the  pit.  But  this  first  appearance  did 
not  decide  the  question.  She  next  played  the 
part  of  Phtdra^  and  for  this  occasion  the  public 
seemed  to  have  reserved  all  their  indignation. 
The  numerous  allusions  with  which  the  part 
abounds  were  eagerly  caught  by  the  audience  and 
applied  to  the  actress,  who  was  certainly  treated 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity. 

Raucourt,  thus  attacked,  braved  the  assault 
most  courageously.    At  every  allusion — at  eveiy 
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burst  of  ironical  applause^  she  energetically  re- 
peated the  line^  the  word,  or  the  phrase,  which  had 
called  forth  the  manifestation  of  opinion.  But  if, 
whilst  on  the  stage,  she  summoned  all  her  forti- 
tude to  brave  the  trial,  her  spirit  sank  as  soon  as 
she  came  behind  the  scenes.  She  then  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  notwithstanding  my  matri- 
monial antipathy,  the  agony  she  suffered  affected 
me  very  much.  Indeed  I  thought,  and  many 
others  were  of  my  opinion,  that  it  was  something 
worse  than  cruel  thus  to  assail  a  defenceless 
woman,  who  must  naturally  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  exercising  her  professional  powers  by 
such  a  persecution.  But  however  great  the  severity 
and  injustice^  with  which  poor  Raucourt  was  on 
this  occasion  visited,  the  circumstance  was  favour- 
able to  me,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  me  a  reason- 
able ground  for  not  appearing  very  eager  to  form 
a  union  with  a  woman  of  whom  the  public  enter- 
tained so  ill  an  opinion.  At  the  same  time  it 
obliged  the  Queen  to  defer  the  execution  of  her 
project*  Matters  were  in  this  position  on  the 
morning  on  which  I  found  myself  obliged  to  de- 
cline accompanying  Dugazon. 

On  arriving  at  Versailles  I  had  an  interview  with 
Madame  Campan.  I  candidly  explained  to  her 
my  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  but  to  my  utter  consternation  I  found  that 

h3 
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she  was  decidedly  &vourable  to  the  project.  I 
appealed  to  her  friendship ;  but  she  observed^  that 
for  the  sake  of  that  very  friendship  she  was  de- 
sirous of  bringing  about  our  numriage.  She  told 
me  one  thing  of  which  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion^  namely,  that  the  matter  had  long  since 
been  settled  between  my  father  and  the  father  of 
Raucourt.  n 

I  immediately  perceived  the  diiScuIties  of  enter- 
ing upon  a  conflict  in  which  so  many  interests 
were  opposed  to  me.  I  found  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  contend  with  Madame  Campan 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  She  wished  to 
have  the  honour  of  effecting  a  difficult  conversion, 
though  it  should  be  at  any  expense.  Certainly  no 
one  could  more  agreeably  gild  the  matrimonial 
pill,  so  as  to  invite  her  victim  to  swallow  it  than 
she  did. 

The  result  of  my  interview  with  Madame  Cam- 
pan  by  no  means  tended  to  restore  my  spirits  to 
their  wonted  equilibrium.  On  leaving  the  pdace 
I  mechanically  directed  my  course  towards  the 
park.  There  I  walked  about  for  some  time, 
musing  on  the  awful  fate  that  awaited  me.  I 
turned  into  the  alley  of  the  Cavalier  Beminy  which 
was  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  park.  There  was 
no  one  in  sight,  but  I  was  suddenly  roused  from 
my  reverie  by  the  sound  of  footsteps.     It  ap- 

14 
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pesred  as  if  I  was  followed  by  some  one  from 
whom  I  was  separated  only  by  the  hedge^  which 
was  not  so  thick  jnst  there  as  in  other  places.  I 
Ustcned  attentively,  and  convinced  myself  beyond 
a  doubt  that  some  one  was  dodging  me  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge.  I  stopped,  and  the  other 
pedestrian  likewise  stopped :  I  walked  on,  and  my 
hidden  companion  also  advanced,  but  with  a  step 
so  light  that  the  sand  was  scarcely  heard  to  crack. 
I  again  stopped,  and  again  advanced.  The  invi- 
sible person  did  the  same.  Who  can  this  be? 
thought  I.  Possibly  some  one  whom  my  presence 
had  interrupted  in  a  rendezvous  of  honour,  or  a 
knre  assignation — affairs  for  which  the  alley  of  the 
dwaher  Bemm  was  thai  celebrated. 

I  continued  to  walk  on  without  being  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  my  invisible  companion.  The 
openings  in  the  hedge  were  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart,  so  that  there  was  no  getting  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  except  by  forcing  a  passage-way 
through  the  verdant  waU,  at  the  risk  of  being 
severdy  scratched  by  the  brambles. 

This  risk,  at  last,  I  resolved  to  encounter,  and 
putting  my  hat  before  my  face,  I  suddenly  forced 
my  wi^  through  the  hedge,  and  found  myself  on 
the  other  side  without  having  sustained  any  mate- 
rial iDJuiy.  I  had  closed  my  eyes  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, and  when  I  opened  them,  expecting  to 

H  4 
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behold  the  object  of  my  curiosity^  I  was  more 
astonished  than  before  to  find  that  there  was  no- 
body there.  The  fact  was,  that  my  shadow,  my 
double,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  had  darted 
through  the  hedge  in  the  scune  manner  as  I  had 
done,  and  was  now  on  the  side  which  I  had  just 
quitted.  Now,  however,  he  broke  through  his 
taciturnity,  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  I 
could  not  restrain  my  rage. 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  I,  "this  is  very  absurd  jest- 
ing !"  I  said  sir  by  chance,  for  judging  from  the 
equivocal  tone  of  the  laughter,  I  could  not  guess 
whether  it  proceeded  from  man  or  woman. 

^^  Monsieur  Fleiuy,  I  am  quite  ready  to  give 
you  satisfaction.  Here  is  my  cartel.'^  All  my 
doubts  as  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker  were  now  dis- 
pelled. The  voice  was  unquestionably  that  of  a 
female,  and  as  the  last  words  were  uttered,  a  small 
white  hand  was  thrust  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge. 
It  was  to  all  appearance  a  woman^s  hand,  and  yet 
the  sleeve  of  a  man's  coat  again  raised  something 
like  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  The  outstretched  hand 
held  a  note,  which  I  took.  On  opening  it,  I  read 
as  follows : 

"  My  dear  associate, 
"  At  first  I  was  not  less  averse  to  the  proposed 
marriage  than  you  are ;  but  at  length  your  repug- 
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nance  began  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  But  I  confess 
that  is  a  veiy  wicked  feelings  and  I  am  resolved  to 
overcome  it  I  know  of  an  infallible  mode  of  set- 
ting aside  this  project  It  wiU  cost  me  some 
sacrifice  to  resort  to  it,  but  I  am  resolved  to  have 
a  claim  on  your  gratitude.  In  the  meanwhile  do 
not  manifest  any  opposition.  Say  nothing,  but 
leave  the  affidr  to  my  management.  I  will  save 
you,  though  it  be  at  my  own  expense. 

*^  Raucourt.'* 

It  was  indeed  Raucourt^s  hand- writing.  Excel- 
lent woman!  faithful  firiend!  thought  I.  What 
gratitude  I  owe  you !  I  pressed  the  welcome  note 
to  my  lips,  and  then  looked  round  in  quest  of  the 
bearer  of  it  The  aperture  in  the  hedge  had  been 
gently  widened,  and  I  beheld,  as  if  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  branches  and  foliage,  the  prettiest  little 
face  imaginable.  The  features  were  small  and 
regular,  the  complexion  dazzlingly  fair,  charming  ' 
blue  eyes,  and  a  smiling  mouth  which  disclosed  a 
set  of  beautiful  pearly  teeth.  It  was  like  the  head 
of  a  Bacchante,  the  surrounding  foliage  producing 
in  some  degree  the  effect  of  a  crown  of  vine 
leaves. 

I  stood  for  some  moments  transfixed  with  ad- 
miration ;  but  as  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my 
surprise,  I  made  a  low  obeisance,  and  said :  ^'  1 
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beg  yon  will  receive  mj  heartfelt  thanks^  and 
make  them  acceptable  to  the  lady  who  sent  you. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
the  bearer  of  this  welcome  communication/' 

**  Oh !  I  have  no  objection  to  gratify  your  curi- 
osity on  that  subject/'  said  the  stranger.  .... 
'^  The  fact  is^  I  am  here  at  Versailles  on  more 
errands  than  one — I  have  been  at  the  hotel  where 
you  alighted,  ...  I  was  informed  that  you  were 
at  the  palace.  I  waited  till  you  came  out.  I 
traced  you  to  this  spot,  where  by  dodging  you,  I 
put  you  out  of  humour.  This  is  all  the  romantic 
port  of  my  adventure.  I  must  now  turn  from 
romance  to  a  very  unpleasant  reality.  ...  I  have 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  well-known  usurer 
of  Versailles,  who  lends  money  to  young  men  of 
family.  • . .  Here  he  comes.  .  •  .  Farewell !'' 

A  heavy  footstep  was  heard  approaching. 

''  And  may  I  not  know  your  name?"  said  I. 

**  Oh,  yes  !*'  said  she.  **  When  I  am'  pursued 
by  creditors,  n,y  n«ne  is  the  Cheralier  Gay  de 

Lussac When  my  debts  are  paid,  I  am 

Madame  Souck.'' 

With  these  words  the  lovely  vision  disappeared, 
but  not  without  extending  to  me  a  hand,  which  I 
seized  and  fervently  kissed. 

I  returned  home  very  greatly  comforted. 
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About  thia  time  no  dninatic  writer  was  so  popular 
in  Puis  as  Dorvigny.  Crowds  flocked  to  witness 
the  performance  of  his  pieces,  to  which  he  very 
modestly  gave  no  more  imposing  titles  than  farces, 
JbUes,  or  parades.  These  productions  for  a  time 
threw  the  works  of  Moliere  and  Racine  quite  into 
the  shade.  But  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
Dorvigny's  little  puns  arose  less  out  of  their  own 
merits,  than  the  peculiar-  talents  of  an  actor  who 
performed  in  them.    The  object  of  this  new  en- 
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thusiasm  was  originally  merely  a  buffoon  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Laurent.  His  real  name  was  Volange ; 
but  he  is  known  in  France  only  by  the  appellation 
of  Jeatmoty  the  name  of  the  character  which 
established  his  reputation. 

The  natural  drollery  of  Jeannot  not  only  ren- 
dered him  the  idol  of  the  theatre  at  which  he  per- 
formed;  but  gave  him  the  entrSe  into  the  best 
society.  He  soon  received  invitations  to  the  most 
fashionable  parties  in  Paris.  Nothing  was  talked 
of  but  Jeannot.  Not  only  was  his  portrait  to  be 
seen  in  every  shop-window^  but  busts  and  figures 
of  him  were  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room 
chimney  piece^  to  the  exclusion^  for  a  time,  of  china 
vases  and  nodding  mandarins.  The  Queen,  too 
ready  to  fall  into  the  error  of  following  instead  of 
leading  the  fashion,  purchased  a  quantity  of  these 
busts  to  distribute  among  the  courtiers,  which 
created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  palace. 
They  were  regarded  as  insignia  of  knighthood. 
Those  who  received  busts  of  plaster  or  biscuit, 
ranking  only  as  knights  of  the  order,  whilst  those 
whose  busts  were  of  alabaster  or  Sevres  china, 
were  considered  grand  cordons  or  commanders. 
Luckily,  Jeannot  was  not  cast  in  bronze. 

Such  was  the  admiration  excited  by  his  acting 
that  he  received  an  engagement  at  the  Comidie 
liaUenne,  which  had  been  for  some  time  but  thinly 
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attended.  He  would  no  doubt  have  drawn  crowds 
to  the  theatre^  but  his  new  comrades  treated  him 
with  hauteur.  He  declared  that  he  would  leave 
them  to  their  miserable  fate^  empty  benches ;  for^ 
like  Caesar,  he  preferred  being  first  in  a  village  to 
second  in  Rome. 

Whilst  the  minor  theatre  at  which  he  acted 
was  nightly  crowded  to  excess,  the  Thefttre  Fran- 
^aise  was  almost  deserted.  At  the  first  represen- 
tation of  Voltaire's  Rome  Sauvie  only  two  boxes 
were  filled*  But  independently  of  the  bad  taste, 
with  which  the  public  might  justly  be  reproached, 
there  was  one  circumstance  conducing  to  our  ad- 
verse fortune  which  did  not  exist  at  the  Com^die 
Italienne,  namely,  we  were  at  open  war  with  our 
authors.' 

This  misunderstanding  originated  in  a  pecu- 
niary dispute  with  M.  Louvay  de  la  Soussaie. 
Differences  next  arose  with  Mercier  and  Palisset, 
then  the  whole  corporation  of  authors  took  up 
arms.  At  length  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise  and  Beaumarchais,  respecting 
the  performance  of  the  ^^  Barber  of  Seville.^'  Then 
the  matter  became  serious:  after  several  angry 
discussions  Beaumarchais  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  authors ;  at  which  they  formed  a  regular 
scheme  of  blockade  against  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais. 
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All  the  power  of  their  talent  was  arrayed  against  us 
professedly^  in  order  that  they  might  avenge  their 
allied  injuries^  and  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  the  actors ;  while,  in  fact,  their  design 
was  to  subject  the  actors  to  their  authority.    They 
wished  to  constitute  themselves  a  sort  of  court  of 
dramatic  legislation,  and  insisted  that  me  whole 
direction  of  the  theatre  ought  to  be  unaer  their 
control.    We  were  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
anarchy,  that  one  of  our  witty  actresses  observed, 
*^  It  was  a  pity  we  could  not  dispense  with  authors 
altogether."    In  the  end,  though  Beaumarchais 
poured  out  upon  us  a  liberal  torrent  of  satire,  we 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  in  a  theatre 
dramatic  authors  are  a  necessary  evil. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Th^tre  Italienne, 
which  had  taken  its  principal  actor  firom  the 
Thtttre  de  I'Ecluse,  we  took  from  the  Boulevards 
M.  Dorvigny,  who  had  now  become  almost  as 
popular  as  Jeannot,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created. 

Dorvigny  was  no  less  singular  in  his  manners 
than  in  his  writings,  and  his  eccentridtiea  caused 
him  to  be  very  much  noticed.  He  was  suppoacd 
by  some  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XV.  This 
mistake  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hap* 
pening  to  lodge  in  the  same  bouse  with  a  man  of 
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the  nine  name,  who  wa»  known  by  the  appeUa^ 
tion  of  Dorvignj  the  Dauphin^  and  who  really 
was  a  son  of  Look  XY . 

Our  Dorvigny,  whom  we  wished  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  redontable  phalanx  of  authors, 
wrote  for  us  a  piece  entitled  Les  Noces  Houzardes, 
TUa  was  merely  a  little  comedy  in  prose,  produced 
during  the  carnival,  and  though  somewhat  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Com^e  Fran^aise,  was  well 
acted  and  every  evening  vehemently  applauded. 

The  close  of  this  unfortunate' theatrical  season 
was  marked  by  two  severe  losses,  imatoned  for  by 
gun  of  any  kind.  In  the  first  place,  Madame  Hus 
retired  from  the  stage.  For  the  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  she  had  personated  the  youthful 
heroines  of  comedy,  combining  correct  purity  of 
style,  with  all  the  graces  of  fascinating  coquetry. 
She  retired  in  consequence  of  her  marriage  with 
M.  Lelievre.  Madame  Brouin,  my  old  and  es- 
teemed friend,  also  seceded ;  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  befiMe  it  was  full  time :  she  had  been 
thirty-eight  years  on  the  stage,  having  made  her 
dffnd  in  1742.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  her  acting  improved  up  to 
a  certain  point,  as  her  age  increased.  She  was  a 
woman  of  singular  talent  and  taste,  and  was  per- 
haps better  fitted  to  instruct  actresses  than  be  one 
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herself;  she  had  for  several  years  superintended 
Madame  Montesson's  amateur  performances,  and, 
in  fact,  renounced  her  professional  career  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  devoting  herself  more  exclusively 
to  the  illustrious  company  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Autin, 

Whilst  our  theatre  was  deploring  its  losses,  and 
was  involved  in  disputes  urith  the  authors,  I 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  had  been  entered  upon  relative  to  my 
marriage.  I  have  already  acquainted  the  reader 
with  the  receipt  of  the  mysterious  billet  which 
consoled  me.  In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
after  my  gratifying  rencontre  at  the  Cavalier  Bemin^ 
I  was  again  summoned  to  attend  at  court. 

Meanwhile  I  had  received  no  new  tidings.  I 
saw  Raucourt  regularly  at  the  theatre;  but  she 
never  spoke  to  me,  except  to  say  ^'  How  do  you 
do  ?"  and  "  Good  bye !"  For  my  part  I  never 
ventured  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her,  for 
fear  of  rousing  the  suspicions  of  my  comrades, 
who  I  hoped  knew  nothing  of  the  affair;  and  yet 
I  was  on  thorns  to  know  whether  any  thing  had 
transpired.  Madame  Campan  had  written  to 
inform  me,  that  when  I  next  presented  myself  at 
court  with  the  ripertoire,  it  was  expected  I  should 
appear  before  her  majesty  with  my  mind  made  up. 
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At  length  the  iatal  day  arrived^  and  I  went  to 
Versailles^  praying  all  the  way  that  something 
would  occur  to  prevent  my  being  introduced. 
My  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed,  for  the 
usher  on  duty  came  to  summon  me  rather  earlier 
than  usuaL  I  was  shown  into  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, where  I  saw  her  majesty.  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  and  several  ladies  whom,  in  my 
confusion,  I  could  not  recognise.  I  however 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  cruel  patroness  Madame 
Campan.  She  stood  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
groupe  of  ladies,  and  I  could  read  in  her  coun- 
tenance the  command  that  I  should  advance  and 
speak  out  fearlessly.  Fortunately  Monsieur  broke 
the  ice  by  thus  addressing  me : 

^  Ah !  Fleuiy,  you  have  come  very  a  propos  to 
receive  at  once  my  compliments  and  condolences." 

'^  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired  the  queen,  in 
a  tone  of  kind  concern. 

I  was  about  to  reply,  though  I  really  knew  not 
what  I  was  going  to  say.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prdiend  what  Monsieur  alluded  to,  unless  he 
meant  by  compliments  and  condolences,  his  con- 
gratulations on  my  approaching  marriage.  How- 
ever, his  royal  highness  soon  put  an  end  to  my 
embarrassment.    Turning  to  the  queen,  he  said : 

^  How,  madam?     Has  your  majesty  not  heard 
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that  the  faur  prpteg^  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne  has 
made  a  new  promotion?'^ 

^  The  prot^^  of  the  Prince  de  lagne  ...  a 
new  promotion.  .  .  .  What  does  your  highness 
mean?^ 

^  I  mean  that  Mademoiselle  Raucourt  has  pli^^ 
a  most  shameful  trick  upon  the  Count  D'Artois 
my  brother,  and  poor  Reury  here.*^ 

**  Truly  sir,  you  speak  in  enigmas/'  said  her 
majesty. 

^  Do  I !  .  •  •  Well  then,  in  plain  terms,  let  me 
inform  you  that  our  sublime  Melpomene  has  de- 
prived Count  D'Artois  of  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  by  running  away  urith  Prince  D'H^nin ; 
at  the  same  time  running  away  fix,m  the  tender 
affection  of  poor  F^eury.  See  how  disconsolate 
he  looks." 

I  smiled. 

'^  Is  this  really  true?"  said  the  queen. 

'^  Quite  true^  I  assiu^  you,"  answered  Monsieur. 
^  Raucourt  has  been  recruiting  in  my  brother's 
guards.  The  aflair  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  merriment.    We  call  it  the  new  pramotionJ* 

«  Fleury,"  said  the  queen,  smiUng,  "  I  suspect 
that  you  are  not  very  sorry  for  this?" 

I  bowed. 

^*  Do  you  hear  this^  Madame  Campan  ?"  said 
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the  queen,  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  not  very  com- 
mon to  her.  .  •  • .  *'  We  have  been  trifled  with  and 
deceived.  This  pretended  retnm  to  virtue  has  been 
meielj  a  mask.''  ....  Then,  afler  a  pause,,  and 
resuming  that  fascinating  smile  which  was  pecuEar 
to  her,  Marie-Antoinette  added,  ^'  Well !  I  see  I 
made  a  mistake.  Monsieur  Fleury,  and  begin  to 
thiidc  that  I  could  not  have  selected  a  lady  likely 
to  make  a  worse  wife  for  you  than  Mademoiselle 
Baucoort." 

I  took  leave  of  the  queen,  very  well  satisfied 
with  what  I  had  heard.  I  had  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Raucourt ;  for  as  I  afterwards  learned  it  was 
only  to  reMeve  me  from  suspense  that  she  had 
taken  her  new  resolution  so  promptly.  Raucourt, 
on  resuming  her  professional  duties,  appeared  with 
more  ^clmt  than  ever.  She  lived  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive style,  gave  the  most  brilliant  parties,  and 
in  short,  became  the  high-priestess  of  fashion. 
At  the  same  time,  young  and  ctever  as  she  was, 
she  spared  no  endeavours  to  improve  herself  in 
her  profession.  She  studied  laboriously  and 
most  successfully.  A  woman  of  her  high  talent 
and  beauty  naturally  found  the  public  inclined  to 
judge  her  errors  indulgently.  She  often  used  to 
say  I  **1  sm  resolved  to  enjoy  on.  the  stage  the 
same  glory  which  Catharine  the  Great  enjoys  on 
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her  throne/'     She  did  not  fall  very  far  short  of  her 
aim. 

T*he  gracious  patronage  of  the  queen  obtained 
for  me  about  this  period  several  illustrious  friends. 
Among  others^  the  Duke  de  BicheUeu,  who  filled 
the  post  of  first  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber, 
showed  himself  warmly  interested  in  my  welfare, 
and  honoured  me  with  firequent  invitations  to  his 
house.  This  was  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  me, 
not  exactly  with  a  view  to  my  advancement  at  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  the  Duke  having  relinquished 
almost  all  his  authority  there,  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  management  of  the  Com&lie 
Italienne.  My  acquaintance  Mrith  the  Duke  was 
important  to  me  in  another  point  of  view. 

In  spite  of  the  love  of  pleasure  natural  to  my 
age,  and  the  numerous  temptations  to  idleness 
which  surrounded  me  on  eveiy  side,  I  must  in 
justice  to  myself  declare,  that  my  thoughts  were 
chiefly  directed  to  my  professional  studies.  I  was 
earnestly  bent  on  advancing  myself,  and  I  do  not 
care  to  confess  that  I  wished  by  that  advancement 
to  revenge  myself  on  Mol^,  who,  as  the  reader  has 
already  seen,  had  treated  me  ill. 

An  opportunity  for  promotion  now  occurred 
through  the  death  of  Bellecourt,  who  had  hitherto 
monopolized  a  class  of  comic  characters  which  I 
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was  desirous  of  trying.  In  preparing  me  for  the 
personation  of  this  line  of  acting,  the  invitations 
<^the  Duke  de  Richelieu  were  of  the  utmost  uti- 
litj.  The  taste  of  the  Parisian  public  at  that  time 
imperatively  demanded  that  every  actor  who  took 
the  part  of  a  lover  in  comedy,  should  be  literally 
the  fine  gentleman,  and  should  be  a  perfect  re- 
presentative of  the  refined  manners  which  then 
80  peculiarly  characterized  our  men  of  fashion: 
that  he  should  possess  dignity  without  stiffiiess, 
that  his  dress,  walk,  tone  of  voice — ^in  short, 
eveiy  look  and  gesture,  should  bear  the  stamp  of 
elegant  coxcombry.  These  qualifications  were  not 
to  be  gained  in  a  day,  but  were  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  a  long  intercourse  with  the  aristocracy ; 
and  even  then  with  every  opportunity  for  that  in- 
tercourse, keen  powers  of  observation  and  imita- 
tion were  requisite. 

T*he  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  himself  a  perfect 
model  of  what  a  man  of  fashion  ought  to  be.  He 
was  the  chosen  courtier  to  whom  all  the  court 
paid  deference.  His  house,  which  seemed  to  e3^- 
hale  the  perfumed  recollections  of  the  regency, 
was  firequented  by  the  best  company,  and  was  a 
school  of  tradition  for  the  noblemen  of  the  young 
schooL  As  to  the  ladies,  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  though  many  of  the  highest  rank  attended 
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the  duke's  parties^  they  were  not  all  of  imsullied 
reputation. 

Besides  his  courtly  disciples,  forming  a  gallery 
of  portraits  which  presented  a  perfect  study  for 
me  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  the  duke's 
circle  was  composed  of  authors,  artists,  actors,  and 
men  of  wit.  It  may  readily  be  guessed,  therefore, 
that  I  readily  accepted  the  duke's  invitations, 
which  were  so  eagerly  courted  by  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  which,  wherever  they  were  con* 
ferred,  were  regarded  as  a  high  favour. 

The  first  time  I  visited  at  his  house  was  on  his 
file  day  (St.  Louis).  There  was  a  vast  deal  of 
company  there,  and  it  was  more  like  a  public 
assembly  than  a  private  party.  I  believe  there 
were  assembled  on  that  evening  almost  all  the  dis- 
tinguished individuals  of  M.  de  Richelieu's  ac- 
quaintance. That  evening  was  not  favourable  to 
me  as  an  observer;  but  it  gave  me  an  idea  of  the 
rich  mine  which  I  should  be  enabled  to  explore. 
It  was  like  a  general  glance  over  the  map  of  a 
country,  every  comer  of  which  I  meant  to  ex- 
plore. 

At  that  time  he  was  living  in  his  hotel  on  the 
Place  Royal.  It  used  to  be  wd,  I  know  not  with 
what  degree  of  truth,  that  he  was  attached  to  that 
noble  residence  because  he  had  constructed  in  it 
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a  laboratoiy^  in  which  he  prepared  various  potions 
tnd  elixirs,  which  he  believed  had  the  power  of 
pieaerving  his  strength  and  juvenile  appearance. 
The  marshal  was  said  to  be  a  believer  in  astrology, 
and  in  the  existence  of  the  philosopher's  fitone. 
For  my  part,  I  never  was  honoured  with  a  sight 
of  his  alchymical  cabinet,  but  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  his  rich  saloons,  his  charming 
boudoirs,  his  splendidly-served  table,  and  the 
elegant  manner  of  the  nobkman  who  presided 
over  alL 

To  one  of  his  suppers  I  always  look  back  with 
recollections  of  peculiar  pleasure.  Among  the 
company  I  remember  there  were  Cartin  and  Cail- 
lor  the  actors,  and  several  celebrated  painters. 
Among  the  men  of  rank,  I  remember  the  Marquis 
de  Savonnieres,  a  young  officer  of  dragoons,  who 
perished  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  whilst 
defending  the  Castle  of  Versailles.  There  were 
only  two  ladies  present;  one  was  Madame  de 
Rousse,  the  reputed  mistress  of  the  marshal,  a 
very  fine  woman.  The  other  was  a  lady  of  about 
fiHty,  who  passed  herself  for  about  five-and-twenty, 
and  seemed  resolved  never  to  grow  older.  When 
I  met  her  after  the  revolution,  time  appeared  to 
have  wrought  no  change  in  her;  indeed,  she 
looked  as  though  she  had  entered  into  the  new 
order  of  things  with  a  renewed  existence. 
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I  frequently  met  her  at  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu's, and  may  say,  with  all  humility,  that  I  found 
favour  in  her  eyes.  If  the  duke  had  really  con- 
structed the  mysterious  laboratoiy  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  he  might  with  great  propriety  have 
made  this  lady  its  presiding  genius.  She  certainly 
contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  duke  in 
his  strange  taste  for  the  occult  sciences.  She  was 
a  sort  of  sybil  who  only  occasionally  descended  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  then  the 
veneration  she  inspired  soon  placed  her  again 
upon  her  pedestal. 

She  assumed  the  title  and  rank  of  Lady  Mantz, 
but  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  used  in  confidence  to 
inform  his  guests,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to 
call  her  by  the  name  of  Madame  de  Wasser,  as 
under  the  other  appellation  she  had  rendered  her- 
self obnoxious  to  the  dislike  of  the  ministers  of 
Louis  XY.,  and  that  she  was  in  France  only  on 
sufferance. 

Lady  Mantz  was  an  adventuress  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  term.  She  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
cursor of  the  reveries  of  the  Count  de  St.  Ger- 
main, and  the  legerdemain  tricks  of  Cagliostro. 
I  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and 
think  that  in  the  history  of  the  marvellous  Lady 
Mantz,  or  Madame  de  Wasser,  was  no  way  inferior 
to  him. 
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At  the  time  when  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  was 
prime  minister,  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  write 
him  a  letter,  denouncing  a  plot  hatched  against 
the  tife  of  the  king,  in  which  she  alleged  that 
sereral  persons  of  high  rank  were  implicated. 
She  added  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  con- 
spirators, if  they  could  effectively  combine  their 
plans,  to  sacrifice  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  This  letter  she  signed  '^  Lidinka;''  but 
mgenious  as  this  Uttle  effort  of  invention  might 
have  been,  it  obtained  for  her  «  residence  of  some 
duration  in  the  Bastille,  where  she  employed  her- 
self in  writing  a  romance  which  she  called  her 
life.  In  this  tissue  of  fictitious  adventures,  she 
described  herself  in  one  chapter  as  a  native  of 
Lorraine,  and  in  another  as  being  bom  at  Vienna. 
Sometimes  she  represented  herself  as  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  a  princely  house,  and  at  other 
times  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  a  nobleman. 
In  short,  her  imagination  was  exceedingly  lively, 
and  exhibited  its  versatility  in  all  sorts  of  extra- 
vagant and  absurd  stories. 

As  she  was  believed  to  be  a  foreigner,  she  was 
liberated  finom  the  Bastille  on  condition  of  quitting 
France,  and  never  returning  except  by  permission 
of  the  king.  On  her  removal  from  the  Bastille 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  Brussels  diligence;  but 
whilst  Madame  de  Wasser  was  supposed  to  be 
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very  far  off,  the  police  were  directed  to  keep  their 
eyes  upon  a  Lady  Mantz.  This  latter  personage 
contracted  loans  fix)m  usurers  for  the  convenience 
of  ladies  of  rank,  bought  and  sold  diamonds  and 
other  articles  of  value,  and  by  way  of  relieving  the 
monotony  of  her  commercial  speculations,  told 
fortunes  and  manufactiu^d  alchymic  powder.  It 
was,  however,  shortly  ascertained  that  Lady  Mantz 
was  no  other  than  Madame  de  Wasser^  the  ex- 
prisoner  of  the  Bastille;  and  she  was  accordingly 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  her  old  quarters.  After 
a  time,  government  becoming  tired  of  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  her,  she  was  liberated  on  the  same 
conditions  as  before,  and  again  conveyed  across 
the  frontier.  But  Paris  was  the  only  suitable  field 
for  her  schemes  and  impositions. 

About  this  time  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  to  whom  she  got  intro- 
duced by  a  person  named  Damis,  one  of  the 
duke's  former  associates  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  philosopher's  stone.  The  duke  received 
her  as  an  adept.  I  have  often  seen  her  at  the 
supper  parties  in  the  Place  Royale,  wearing  the 
cordon  and  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta.  She 
used  to  allege  that  she  had  been  robbed  in  Pftris, 
in  1768,  of  the  titles  in  virtue  of  which  she  wore 
these  insignia;  as  well  as  of  other  important  docu- 
ments^ authorising  her  to  wear  the  cross  and 
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gfand  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  These 
atrocious  robberies  had,  she  said,  likewise  deprived 
her  of  family  muniments  proving  her  claim  to  vast 
properties,  which  she  was  thus  deprived  of  all 
means  of  recovering. 

I  was  always  very  much  amused  in  the  society  of 
this  singular  woman.  Her  conversation  was  pecu- 
liariy  interesting;  she  spoke  several  languages 
fluently,  and  she  had  a  mode  of  expression  which 
imparted  novelty  even  to  that  which  was  old  and 
trite.  I  used  to  think  that  her  words  produced  to 
the  ear  a  similar  effect  to  that  which  coloured  glass 
produces  to  the  eye : — ^an  illusion  to  the  sense  of 
hearing,  like  that  of  the  magic-lanthom  to  the 
sense  of  sight.  I  endeavoured,  but  without  effect, 
to  become  acquainted  with  her  real  history. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Private  theatricals. — Parades  and  proreriMS. — Cannontelle. — 
Madame  de  MontesBoo. — Her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Orieans. — ^Her  theatre. — List  of  peifonners. — Acting  of  the 
Doke  of  Orieans  and  Bfadame  de  Montesson. — ^Mademoiselle 
Guimard. — Her  two  theatres. — Her  acting. — Remark  of  Joseph 
II.  —  A  device  for  prolonging  youth  and  beauty. — ^farie- 
Antoinette's  amateur  theatre. — ^Royal  corps  dramatique. — Act- 
ing of  the  Count  de  Provence,  the  Count  d' Artois,  the  Daophi- 
ness,  and  the  Prinoeases  of  Savoy. — ^The  queen's  amateur 
theatre  at  Trianon. — Curious  phty-bilL — Quarrel  between  the 
queen  and  her  sister-in-law. — Satirical  remark  of  the  Count 
d'Artois. — Stage  kissing. — Increased  audiences  at  the  queen's 
private  theatre. — Remarks  on  Marie- Antoinette'sstyle  of  acting. 
— Her  personal  appearance. 

Whilst  the  Com^e  Fran^aifte  was  struggling 
with  adverse  fate,  and  whilst,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  authors  were  fuhninating  mterdictions  on  our 
literary  rights,  we  had  several  redoutable  and  bril- 
liant rivals  in  the  different  amateur  theatres  which 
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were  established  in  P&ris.  They  drew  from  us  the 
better  portion  of  our  audiences,  that  is  to  say,  the 
fiohionable  portion.  The  pit  alone  was  filled,  and 
we  acted  only  for  the  parterre  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;  for  our  boxes  were  empty,  when 
the  boxes  in  the  amateur  theatres  of  the  nobility, 
were  nightly  thronged  with  all  the  rank  and 
frshion  of  P&ris. 

Tliis  rage  for  private  theatricals  proved  a  serious 
misfortune  to  the  public  theatres  in  France.  To 
such  a  pitch  was  this  taste  carried,  that  to  be  an 
actor,  came  to  be  considered  an  essential  point  in 
fiuluonable  education ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  men  of  fashion  accosting  each  other 
by  the  names  of  the  characters,  which  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  personating.  A  duke  and  a  mar* 
quis  might  be  heard  addressing  each  other  as  Cris- 
pin and  Dorunte,  a  grave  magistrate  called  Da- 
mis,  or  a  gay  young  officer  of  the  king's  guard 
Purson  or  Sganarelle. 

^How  do  you  play  that  character?''  was  a 
question  asked  of  Preville,  our  celebrated  come- 
dian, by  an  individual  whose  rank  placed  him  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  throne.  The  actor 
deflcribed  the  idea  which  he  conceived  of  the  part, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
rendered. 
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^'Well^  that  ift  not  precisely  my  conception  of 
it ;  I  play  it  differently/' 

"That  is,"  replied  Preville,  ^because  you  con- 
ceive it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  the  grandson  of  the  great  Conde." 

When  a  complete  theatre  could  not  be  esta- 
blished, it  was  customary  to  get  up  dramatic 
representations  on  a  smaller  and  more  easy  scale* 
Coll£  revived  the  parade,  and  to  satisfy  the  pre- 
vailing taste,  Carmontelle  introduced  the  proverbe, 
a  sort  of  illegitimate  bantling,  which  crept  tm- 
awares  into  the  dramatic  fiunily,  and  soon  became 
a  greater  favourite  with  the  world  than  its  more 
respectable  brethren. 

These  praverbes  were  the  more  successful  and 
more  injurious  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  placed 
the  art  of  acting  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  one* 
They  reduced  a  character  to  miniature  propor- 
tions, and  thus  enabled  any  one  to  exhibit  the 
great  or  little  share  of  talent  he  might  happen  to 
possess,  without  the  risk  of  rendering  himself  ridi- 
culous. The  proverbe  was  universally  adopted  as 
a  source  of  social  amusement.  It  represented  in 
a  dramatized  form  any  entertaining  anecdote  or 
story — ^the  adventure  of  the  day — ^the  scandal  of 
the  moment.  It  was  a  fidthful  mirror,  in  which 
were  alternately  reflected  the  Coryphaei  of  coteries. 
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who  sought  no  better  entertainment  than  laughing 
•t  each  others'  vices  and  follies.  Cannontelle 
made  the  happiest  discovery  of  the  age — ^the  art 
of  dramatizing  scandal. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  private  theatres  which 
were  established  in  the  highest  class  of  P&risian 
society,  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  attractive, 
there  were  three  superior  to  the  rest,  and,  besides 
dever  performers,  were  furnished  with  sceneiy, 
decorators,  machinery,  &c.  on  a  scale  equal  to  the 
public  theatres. 

The  first  in  point  of  order  was  the  queen's; 
but  I  will  proceed  to  notice  them  chronolo- 
gicaDy,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and 
begin  with  the  one  of  oldest  standing.  This 
was  Madame  de  Montesson's,  and  was  under  the 
management  of  my  comrade,  Drouin.  The  name 
of  Madame  de  Montesson  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  recollections  of  one  period  of  my  life,  that  I 
trust  the  following  details  will  not  be  deemed  out 
of  place  in  these  memoirs. 

Madame  de  Montesson  undertook  the  task  of 
converting  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  having  made 
herself  mistress  of  his  heart,  she  found  it  easy  to 
rule  his  mind.  She  gained  a  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  him,  and  at  length  he  announced  his 
intention  of  marrjring  her.  This  design  was  op- 
posed by  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Dubarry,  who 
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did  not  think  that  a  lady  merely  distinguished  for 
talent  and  attainments^  had  any  right  to  aspire 
to  become  a  princess  of  the  blood.  In  the  aflair 
of  the  parliaments,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  de-^ 
cidedly  separated  from  the  court  party^  and  made 
himself  leader  of  the  opposition.  As  his  royal 
highness  was  evidently  bent  on  the  union,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him 
back  to  the  court  party,  to  deceive  him  into  the  hope 
that  the  marriage  should  be  arranged.  With  this 
view  the  holy  water  of  the  court  was  offered  to 
Madame  de  Montesson,  and  by  this  snare  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  enticed  back  to  Versailles, 
and  when  he  was  securely  harnessed  to  the  court 
car,  the  monarch  and  his  favourite  laughed  in  their 
sleeves  at  the  two  lovers. 

But  the  Duke  was  firm.  He  would  not 
relax  in  the  notions  of  morality  to  which  his 
mistress  had  converted  him.  He  insisted  on  the 
observance  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  all 
due  solemnity;  with  cross  and  banner,  and  the 
nuptial  benediction  of  the  mitred  arohbishop. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  meet  him  half- 
way in  the  fulfilment  of  his  project ;  and  Madame 
Dubarry  undertook  to  ncquaint  him  with  the  pro- 
posed concession.  "  Grospere,"  said  she  (Gros- 
pere  was  the  name  by  which  she  familiarly  ad- 
dressed the  prince,  who  was  rather  of  the  fattest). 
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marry,  many  by  all  means,  since  you  are  de- 
termined on  it ;  but  let  the  ceremony  be  a  more 
private  affair  than  you  propose  to  make  it.  At 
some  future  time,  possibly,  the  point  you  insist  on 
may  be  fully  conceded.  Tou  know  how  much  I  am 
interested  in  your  behalf.  Tou  may  rely  upon  me 
for  advocating  your  interests.  For  the  present, 
content  yourself  with  a  left-handed  marriage.^' 
He  duke  consented ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
the  Abb^  Poupart,  the  cur^  of  St.  Eustache,  per- 
formed the  ceremony. 

At  this  period,  when  it  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  court  of  France  lost  sight  of  some 
dqpree  of  its  rank  and  dignity,  the  new  bride's  in- 
fluence over  the  Duke  of  Orleans  greatly  resem- 
bled that  exercised  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  over 
Louis  XIV.  She  established  in  the  duke's  court 
the  tone  of  manners  and  tastes  which  distinguished 
the  court  of  the  grand  rai.  The  duke  had  pre- 
viously tolerated  in  his  circle  a  great  deal  of 
that  which  I  will  designate  by  no  harsher  term 
than  ftshionable  fineedom  of  manner.  Madame 
de  Montesson  wrought  a  change  for  the  better. 
She  introduced  a  tone  of  refinement  and  good 
breeding,  combined  with  a  taste  for  literature  and 
the  arts. 

'  Attached  to  her  hotel,  in  the  Rue  d' Autin,  was 
her  private  theatre,  in  which  she  and  the  Duke 
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of  Orleans  frequently  acted.  The  duke,  who  had 
a  fund  of  natural  humour,  was  not  only  tolerable, 
but  even  excellent,  in  certain  comic  characters, 
while  she  took  the  youthful  characters  of  co- 
medy. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  some  of 
the  performances  at  this  theatre,  in  the  year  1780. 
The  management  and  appointments  might  have 
vied  with  those  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects,  the  latter  might  have  suifered  by 
the  comparison.  Several  of  the  ^  company*'  poa- 
tessed  sufficient  talent  for  first-rate  profesnonal 
actors.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  performers : 

The  Duke  d'Orleans,  the  Vicomte  de  Ghmd, 
Monsieur  de  Segur,  the  Count  d^Omesan,  Mar- 
dame  de  Montesson,  the  Countess  de  Lamarck, 
and  the  Marquise  de  Crest. 

The  Duke,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  possessed 
a  rich  vein  of  comic  humour.  1  saw  him  in  several 
very  difficult  characters,  which  he  sustained  admir- 
ably.  His  personations  of  ForU$  in  ^*  Lea  Dehors 
Trompeurs,'^  and  of  Freepori  in  ^  L'Eoossaise," 
were  among  his  best  efforts.  One  of  the  actors, 
either  the  Vicomte  de  Oand  or  the  Count  d'Ome* 
san,  I  forget  which,  was  very  clever  in  the  peculiar 
line  of  characters  in  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
Baptiste  excelled  at  our  theatre.    If  he  had  been 
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a  penon  of  humbler  nuik,  he  would  have  been 
a  Tduable  acquisition  to  the  Com&lie  Franfaise^ 
Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  some  were  feeble, 
but  still  they  possessed  that  unrestraint  easiness 
of  manner  ^diich  is  always  essential  in  acting. 
Madame  de  Montesson,  though  somewhat  too 
embatgrnniy  played  the  young  ladies  in  comedy. 
Her  style  of  performance  was  more  remarkable 
ibr  intelligence  and  vivacity  than  for  grace.  She 
was  very  fond  of  pastoral  characters ;  and  looked 
extremely  well  in  them.  Alluding  to  the  increase 
of  her  figure,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  one  evening 
said  to  a  firiend  near  him :  *^  See  how  well  the 
country  air  agrees  with  my  shepherdess.^' 

Madame  de  Montesson  kept  up  this  theatre  for 
ten  years,  and  certainly,  in  pointof  taste  and  mag* 
nificence,  there  was  no  other  comparable  with  it, 
except,  perhaps  (though  they  were  quite  in  another 
style),  the  two  little  theatres  belonging  to  Made- 
moiselle Ouimard,  the  opera  dancer.  One  was  in 
her  delightful  residence  at  Patin,  and  the  other  in 
her  superb  hotel  in  the  Chaussee  d'Autin. 

The  datmeuse  owed  her  palace  to  the  Church. 
The  Bishop  of  Orleans  furnished  out  of  the  funds 
of  la  femUe  de  bfnifices  the  sumptuous  habitation 
at  Patin,  in  which  Guimard  raised  a  temple  to 
Thalia,  certainly  the  most  delicious  boudoir  imagin- 
able.   The  boxes  were  lined  with  pink  silk,  trim- 
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med  with  silyer^  and  hundreds  of  wax  candlea 
exhaled  a  fragrant  perfume.  In  this  miniature 
theatre,  before  a  chosen  circle  of  friends.  Made- 
moiselle Guimard  displayed  those  talents  for 
comedy  which  tempted  her  to  desert  the  opera 
stage.  Her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Mont-Blanc,  was 
that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  banker  Penre- 
gaut.  This  residence  was  in  Mademoiselle  Qui- 
mard^s  time  a  perfect  curiosity  of  splendour. 
Mademoiselle  Guimard  evinced  extnuNrdinary  ta- 
lent as  an  actress.  Her  voice,  which  was  some- 
what hoarse,  derived  a  charm  from  that  very  fault. 
It  imparted  to  the  accents  of  sentiment  an  ex- 
pression which  went  to  the  heart.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  Victorine  no  actress  came  near  her  with 
the  exception  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  whose  tri- 
umph is  in  her  performance  of  that  part.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  IL,  who  saw  Guimard  perform  at 
her  country  residence  at  Patin,  was  heard  to  say : 
^  I  could  not  have  credited  that  it  was  possible  to 
turn  an  asthma  to  so  good  an  account.''  But 
Guimard  was  altogether  a  creature  of  intelligence 
and  feeUng.  These  qualities  were  prominent  even 
in  her  dancing'. 

Mademoiselle  Guimard's  hotel  in  Paris  was  the 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  description  of  the  voice,  we  should  cer> 
tMinly  think  that  the  talented  Mademoiselle  Guimard  still  lived 
amvngst  us. — £0. 
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resort  of  all  the  most  elegant  young  noblemen  of 
the  court  On  the  evenings  of  these  dramatic 
performances^  even  ladies  of  rank  might  be  seen 
peeping  mcognita  through  the  gilded  grilles  of  the 
lower  boxes.  They  entered  and  returned  by  a 
private  doon  The  first  actors  in  Paris  vied  with 
each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  performing  in  Gui- 
mard's  charming  little  theatre.  I  myself  some- 
times enjoyed  that  pleasure.  My  first  appearance 
there  was  in  the  character  of  the  Marquis  in 
"Tarcai^t" 

Like  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  Mademoiselle 
Guimard  was  a  wonderful  example  of  juvenility  of 
i^pearance  in  advanced  life.  When  I  was  intro- 
doced  to  her,  she  was  already  ten  years  beyond 
that  fatal  age,  at  which  beauty  ordinarily  must  re- 
nounce her  empire;  and  yet  during  those  ten 
years^  her  age  seemed  to  remain  perfectly  station- 
aiy.  How  the  lady  continued  thus  to  defy  the 
withering  hand  of  time  the  reader  shall  be  in- 
formed. At  twenty  years  of  age  Mademoiselle 
Guimard  had  her  portrait  painted  by  an  eminent 
artist,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  picture  she  was  en- 
abled, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  analyze  her 
complexion ;  that  is  to  say,  she  made  herself  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  all  the  different  tints  of 
which  it  was  composed  in  the  blooming  days  of 
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her  youth.  With  these  colours  duly  prepared^ 
she  seated  herself  at  her  toilette^  as  an  artist  would 
place  himself  before  his  easel,  and  there,  with  the 
portrait  beside  her,  she  every  morning  reproduced 
its  perfect  fac-simile.  By  this  ingenious  stratagem, 
Guimard  at  fifty  frequently  passed  for  twenty. 

I  have  already  mentiokied  that  my  sister  was 
the  first  who  instructed  her  majesty  Marie-An- 
toinette in  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  Ian* 
guage,  and  in  reciting  fevourite  passages  from  the 
works  of  our  principal  dramatic  writers.  In  this 
manner  possibly  the  Austrian  archduchess  imbibed 
that  taste  for  theatrical  performances  which  sub*- 
sequently  became  one  of  the  most  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  the  queen. 

Marie- Antoinette  found  in  dramatic  amusements 
a  ready  mode  of  sometimes  escaping  fit>m  the 
irksome  trammels  of  court  etiquette.  A  young 
female  is  always  keenly  susceptible  to  the  annoy* 
ance  of  a  monotonous  course  of  life;  and  the 
queen  of  France  had  as  great  a  horror  of  ennui  as 
any  of  her  fair  subjects.  The  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  imagined,  and  with  reason,  that  her  dig- 
nity stood  on  too  firm  a  base  to  be  questioned, 
because  she  occasionally  chose  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  court  etiquette.  She  loved  the 
fi*eedom,  the  confidence,  and   the  gaiety,  from 
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which  piincesBes  are  debarred  by  tyrant  custom, 
and  sou^t  in  her  own  example  to  prove  that  the 
queen  most  worthy  of  respect,  might  at  the  same 
time  be  equally  worthy  of  esteem. 

The  successive  marriages  of  the  Count  de  Pro- 
vence  and  the  Count  d^Artois',  with  the  two 
daughters  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  gave  the  queen, 
when  dauphiness,  two  companions  nearly  of  her 
own  age.  The  two  sisters-in-law  soon  became 
united  in  bonds  of  the  most  cordial  friendship,  and 
a  perfect  sympathy  in  tastes  and  amusements 
subsisted  between  them. 

It  was  then  that  they  first  together  agreed  to  get 
up  private  theatricals,  and  perform  some  of  the  fa- 
vourite pieces  of  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise :  at  first, 
the  carp$  dramatique  was  composed  merely  of  the 
three  young  princesses,  the  Count  de  Provence, 
and  the  Count  d'Artois ;  but  afterwards  the  com- 
pany was  increased  by  the  addition  of  M.  Campan 
and  his  son.  In  the  outset  it  was  determined  that 
the  dauphin  should  know  nothing  about  the  scheme, 
as  it  would  not  meet  his  approval.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  looker-on 
to  give  an  account  of  the  scenic  efiect ;  it  was 
therefore  determined  to  let  his  royal  highness  into 

1  Afterwwdi  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
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the  secret,  and  that  he  should  be  requested  to 
represent  at  once  boxes^  pit,  and  gallery. 

But  still  the  indulgence  of  this  amusement  was 
attended  by  formidable  obstacles;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
and  Madame  Dubarry,  it  would  meet  their  un- 
qualified disapproval.  To  obviate  the  annoyance 
of  this  disapproval,  a  theatre  was  secretly  con- 
structed in  a  small  entresol  apartment.  Two 
lai^  screens  formed  the  proscenium,  and  on  the 
evenings  of  performance,  when  any  one  was  an- 
nounced who  happened  not  to  be  in  the  secret, 
the  whole  theatrical  paraphernalia  was  instantly 
concealed  within  a  recess,  which  closed  with  slid- 
ing pannels.  Then  battledores  and  shuttlecocks 
were  resorted  to,  and  all  suspicion  averted* 

The  Count  de  Provence  possessed  an  admirable 
memory;  the  Count  d'Artob,  on  the  contrary, 
experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  learning  a 
few  sentences  by  heart ;  yet  he  got  through  his 
parts  admirably  well,  for  when  his  memory  fidled 
him  he  improvized  with  wonderful  facility,  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  somewhat  confused  the  other 
performers,  especially  when  the  piece  was  in  verse. 
The  two  princesses  of  Savoy  acted  tolerably  well, 
but  their  accent  and  manner  were  quite  foreign. 
But  the  dauphiness  was  decidedly  the  best  per- 
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former  of  the  whole  company^  and  it  was  not  mere 
conjugal  partiality  which  induced  her  consort  to 
applaud  her  more  firequently  and  earnestly  than 
all  the  rest. 

When  I  say  that  he  applauded,  I  must  mention, 
(and  I  tell  those  particulars  on  the  autiiority  of 
Madame  Campan),  that  any  noisy  manifestations 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  were  pro- 
hibited* He  was  however  permitted  to  tap  lightly 
on  the  crown  of  his  hat;  but  even  this  was  not 
unattended  by  inconvenience,  for  his  royal  high- 
ness acquired  a  habit  of  beating  the  March  of  the 
nench  Guards,  and  the  performers  were  some^ 
times  obliged  to  pause  till  the  march  was  ended 
before  they  could  resiune  the  interrupted  dialogue. 
In  this  manner  the  three  illustrious  couples  passed 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  their  youth.  It 
wiU  periiaps  be  said  that  amateur  play-acting  is 
not  a  very  royal  amusement ;  but  it  nevertheless 
served  to  while  away  some  of  the  weariest  hours  of 
royalty. 

However,  after  a  time,  these  entertainments 
lost  the  zest  of  novelty,  and  were  relinquished ; 
nor  were  they  again  resumed  until  after  the 
accession  of  the  dauphin  to  the  throne.  The 
queen's  theatrical  taste  seemed  to  revive  at  the 
occasion  of  a  new  play  by  Dorat ;  her  majesty  had 
consented  to  hear  the  play  read,  and  Mol^,  who 
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read  it  for  the  author,  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  the  queen's  histronic  reminiscences  recurred 
with  renewed  attractiveness  to  her  mind,  and  her 
majesty  soon  afterwards  made  arrangements  for 
having  an  amateur  theatre  in  the  palace.  Hie 
king  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  his  tender  afiec- 
tion  for  her  majesty  induced  him  to  relax  a  little 
of  his  rigour  on  this  subject,  and  the  august 
Bonbomire  of  Trianon  often  attracted  firom  the 
celebrated  amateurs  whom  I  have  already  noticed, 
the  better  portion  of  their  audiences. 

At  first  the  queen  did  not  act,  Louis  XVL 
having  disapproved  of  her  doing  so.  By  degrees, 
however,  Marie^Antoinette  succeeded  in  over- 
coming his  scruples,  and  at  length  she  acted  at 
Trianon,  there  being  a  less  strict  observance  of 
etiquette  there  than  when  the  court  was  in  Pttris. 
At  that  theatre,  comedies  and  comic  operas  were 
carefully  rehearsed  and  excellently  performed. 
^^  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier,''  and  ''  La  Gageure  im^ 
pr€vu,'*  were  certainly  never  played  by  such  illus- 
trious actors,  nor  before  so  noble  an  audience* 
In  the  former  piece  the  queen  sustained  the 
character  of  Jenny y  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the 
Swbrette.  The  other  characters  were  filled  by 
the  distinguished  personages  forming  the  intimate 
social  circle  of  their  majesties  and  the  royal 
family.    The   Count  d'Artois  not  having  relii>> 
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quidied  his  habit  of  improvising,  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  to  intrust  him  with  any  important 
character.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  a 
billof&re  of  one  of  the  performances  at  the  theatre 
at  Trianon.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  if 
I  transcribe  it  here.  It  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  parts  in  ''  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier.'' 

T%e  Kinfff Count  Adh^mar. 

Riehardy Count  de  Vaudreuil. 

Gamekeq)er,  •  .  •  •  Count  d'Artois. 

Jetmy, The  Queen. 

Betsy, The  Duchess  de  Quiche. 

I%e  Mother,  •  •  •  •  Mme.  Diane  de  Polignac. 

The  next  pieces  got  up  under  the  direction  of 
her  majesty,  were  '^  On  ne  s^avise  jamais  de  tout,'' 
a^d  "^  Lea  Fausses  Infid^t^s,''  by  M.  Barthe.  In 
general  comedies  were  not  so  spiritedly  sustained 
*  as  operas.  In  pieces  of  the  latter  class,  the  sing- 
ite  and  music  bore  away  the  palm. 

The  king's  disapproval  of  these  amusements  being 
^somewhat  abated,  he  felt  a  wish  to  see  the  queen 
herself  perform,  her  majesty's  acting  and  singing 
being  the  theme  of  admiration  among  the  courtiers 
and  nobility.  Accordingly,  his  majesty  made  it  a 
rule  to  attend  all  the  rehearsals.     Caillot  and 
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Richer  were  engaged  to  superintend  the  getting 
up  of  operas^  and  to  give  any  requisite  instructions 
to  the  singers.  For  the  superintendence  of 
comedies,  Preville  and  Dazincourt  were  chosen ; 
but  Preville  being  very  much  occupied  by  his 
professional  engagements^  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  in  quality  of  supernumerary. 

With  the  view  of  gaining  a  greater  sanction  to 
enjoy  an  amusement^  her  taste  for  which  was  daily 
increasing,  the  queen  wished  that  the  Countess 
de  Provence^  with  whom  she  had  recently  been  on 
rather  lukewarm  terms^  should  take  part  in  the 
performances.  But  the  Count  de  Provence  (Mon- 
sieur), after  having  to  appearance  given  his  con- 
sent, withheld  it,  and  in  consequence  a  little 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  illustrious  sisters- 
in-law.  The  Count  d^Artois  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion.  He  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  Countess  de  Provence  to  accede  to  the 
queen's  wish;  but  the  countess  haughtily  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  beneath  her  dignity 
to  act  plays.  ''  But,''  said  Marie- Antoinette,  ^  if 
I,  who  am  Queen  of  France,  act  plays,  surely  you 
cannot  have  any  scruples."  To  which  the  countess 
replied :  '^Though  I  am  not  a  queen,  Madame,  I  am 
of  the  stuff  of  which  queens  are  made."  Piqued  at 
this  comparison,  the  queen  answered  sharply^  and 
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in  a  manner  which  made  her  sister-in-law  feel  that 
she  considered  the  House  of  Savoy  as  inferior  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  which  she  added  was  quite  as 
illustrious  as  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  silent  listener^ 
now  smiled,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  queen, 
said :  '^  I  did  not  before  venture  to  intrude  on 
the  conversation,  Madame,  because  I  thought  you 
were  angry ;  but  now  I  perceive  that  you  are  only 
jesting.^^  This  sarcasm  put  a  period  to  the  dis- 
cussion. 

I  was  instructed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
performance  of  the  '^  Barber  of  Seville,''  and  I 
likewise  superintended  the  rehearsal  of  several 
operas.  At  rehearsals  the  queen  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  her  cheerful  spirits  and  good  humour. 
She  used  to  laugh  at  her  own  mistakes,  and  would 
readily  repeat  a  passage,  or  even  a  scene,  as  often 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  There  were  cer- 
tain incidents  in  the  rehearsals  which,  as  far  as 
her  majesty  was  concerned,  the  king  by  no  means 
approved ;  as  for  example,  when  a  kiss  was  to  be 
given  or  received,  Louis  XVI.  would  manifest 
symptoms  of  uneasiness;  he  would  swing  back 
and  forward  on  his  chair,  and  cough  loudly. 
"  These  things,"  he  would  say,  "  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  performance ;  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  rehearsing  them."    It  was  deemed  prudent 
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to  take  a  hint  from  these  manifestatioiis  of  dis- 
approbation, lest  the  king  should  prohibit  the 
performances  altogether.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  saluting  at  rehearsals ;  and 
that  by  way  of  substitute,  the  ladies  should  in- 
cline their  heads,  and  the  gentlemen  raise  their 
hands  to  their  shirt  frills,  and  kiss  the  lace.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  this  practice 
gave  rise  to  the  iproyerh  faire  jabot. 

For  an  amateur  dramatic  company,  the  queen's 
was  certainly  very  good;  but  exaggerated  compli- 
ments soon  caused  the  performers  to  entertain 
high  notions  of  their  own  talents,  and  the  royal 
amateurs  were  speedily  disunited  by  feelings  of 
vanity  and  jealousy,  such  as  I  imagined  had  no 
existence  but  among  the  professional  actors  of  the 
Com^e  Fran9aise.  At  first  Marie-Antoinette  re- 
vived her  private  theatricals  solely  for  the  sake  of 
amusement ;  but  her  love  of  acting  augmented  in 
proportion  as  she  was  flattered  by  success.  The 
suffi'age  of  a  more  numerous  audience  was  desired* 
The  spectators  had  heretofore  seldom  exceeded 
forty,  but  their  numbers  were  soon  very  greatly 
increased.  The  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard, 
and  his  majesty's  equerries  were  first  admitted. 
Then  the  officers  and  equerries  of  the  Count 
d'Artois  and  the  Count  de  Provence.  In  a  little 
time  afler,  railed  boxes  were  assigned  to  different 

14 
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persons  about  the  court,  and  ladies  were  invited. 
Eventually  the  applications  for  admission  exceeded 
all  calculation,  and  at  last  the  queen's  private 
theatricals  became  almost  public  performances. 

In  some  memoirs  of  the  time  I  have  seen  it 
alleged,  that  whilst  the  queen  was  performing  one 
of  her  fevourite  parts,  one  of  the  audience  ven- 
tured to  observe,  that  it  was  ''right  royally  ill 
acted/'  With  all  due  deference  to  the  individuaf 
whose  opinion  is  here  recorded,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  her  majesty  perform,  and  super- 
intended several  rehearsals,  and  that  her  acting 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  far  from  royally  bad. 
She  was  quite  at  her  ease  on  the  stage;  and 
in  the  art  of  acting,  the  acquirement  of  self- 
possession  is  one  half  the  battle.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  by  no  means  agree  with  those  who  have  so 
loudly  extolled  the  beauty  of  Marie-Antoinette. 
StiU  there  was  something  in  her  look  and  man- 
ner even  more  fascinating  than  positive  beauty. 
Her  eyes,  though  not  large,  had  a  power  of  expres- 
sion which  rendered  them  a  perfect  index  of  her 
mind.  Her  skin  was  delicately  fair,  and  the  con- 
tour of  her  neck  and  shoulders  exquisitely  formed. 
Her  mouth,  though  stamped  with  that  peculiarity 
which  has  been  termed  the  Austrian  lip,  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty^  and  had  a  certain  pouting  ex- 
pression which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  many' 
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of  the  characters  she  personated.  In  Blaise  and 
Babet,  for  example^  nothing  could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  her  manner  of  half  reciting,  half  singing, 
the  following  lines : 

^  Le  aoir  on  danaa  sur  llierbette, 
BUise  et  moi  noos  dansions  tous  deux  ; 
Mais  il  me  quitta  pour  Lisette 
Qui  Tint  86  m^ler  k  mm  jenx.'* 

The  fact  is,  that  the  queen's  acting  was  charac- 
terised by  a  degree  of  grace,  feeling,  and  delicacy, 
which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  public 
performer. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Widow  of  Malabar. — Revival  of  that  tragedy. — Its  extraor- 
dinaiy  saceeaB. — Attack  on  the  priesthood. — Remonstrance  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris. — Death  of  Dorat  the  poet. — Hia  er- 
roneous estimate  of  hb  own  talent. — The  Comtfdie  Italienne. — 
Its  encroachment  on  the  domain  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise. — 
Madame  Verteuil. — Bfademoiselle  Coutat. — Her  brilliant  pro- 
fesetooal  talent. — Mademoiselle  Vadtf. — Profeasional  rivalry. — 
The  Count  d'Artois'  theatre  atBrunoy. — His  oondliatoiy  scheme 
thwarted. — Le  Galant  Eecroc. — My  performance  of  Count 
Guelphar. — Imitations  of  persons  of  rank. — French  plays  per- 
formed at  Dresden. — Accident  to  Mademoiselle  Mars. — Dr. 
Desgenettee. — My  imitation  of  him. 

In  the  dearth  of  new  pieces^  the  Com^e  Fran* 
9ai8e  revtVeffVoltaire^s^^Gfphah  of  China,**  and  M. 
Lemierre  probably  thinking  that  a  ''  Widow**  was 
entitled  to  some  degree  of  the  favour  bestowed  on 
an  ^^  Orphan/*  expressed  a  wish  that  we  would 
try  the  experiment  of  reviving  his  tragedy,  the 

VOL.  I.  K 
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'^  Widow  of  Malabar/'    On  this  subject  he  ad- 
dressed to  us  the  following  witty  quatrain : 

Par  voe  d^lais  longs  et  saiu  fin 
C'est  Msez  me  mettre  k  I'tfprenve  : 
VooB  qui  prottfgez  roiphelin 
Ne  ferez-vouB  autant  pour  la  veuve  f 

The  piece  was  revived,  and  after  some  alter- 
ations made  by  the  author,  proved  so  attractive 
that  it  was  performed  thirty  consecutive  nights  to 
crowded  audiences.  The  violent  attack  on  priest- 
hood, which  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  this  tragedy, 
was  the  true  secret  of  its  success,  although  the 
acting  of  Larive,  Mouvel,  and  Sainval  the  younger 
was  most  powerful  and  effective.  Many  of  the 
tragedies  written  about  this  period  were  little  else 
than  manifestoes  against  the  clergy;  but  that 
which  Voltaire  and  his  imitators  had  ventured 
upon  cautiously,  Lemierre  did  boldly,  and  the 
public,  by  their  vehement  approbation,  testified 
their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 
Preceding  dramatic  writers,  who  had  undertaken 
to  paint  fiuiaticiam  in  its  odious  colours,  had  al- 
ways maintained  a  distinct  and  paramount  subject 
of  interest,  with  which  philosoj^c  allusions  were 
artfully  interwoven.  But  in  the  ^  Widow  of  Mi^ 
labar,''  Lemierre  threw  off  all  reserve.    The  piece 
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was  an  open  attack  upon  priestcraft,  and  the  plot 
was  wholly  subordinate  to  anti-religious  princi- 
ples. 

The  clergy  resented  the  blow  aimed  at  them, 
and  addressed  a  complaint  to  the  king.  But  at 
that  moment  so  many  poUtical  difficulties  claimed 
attention,  that  ministers  adjourned  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject.  The  affairs  of  England  and 
America,  the  Count  d'Estaing  and  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  threw  into  the  shade  the  remonstrance  of 
M.  de  Beaumont*  On  the  other  hand,  we  ap- 
pealed in  our  own  defence,  for  the  piece  drew  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  our  treasiuy ,  which  we  could 
not  afford  to  dispense  with.  Some  important  sup- 
pressions were  demanded  by  the  archbishop.  In 
the  first  act  there  was  a  long  dialogue  between  the 
Grand  Brahmin  and  the  young  novitiate,  in  which 
the  ri^t  of  the  Indian  priests  to  insist  on  the 
burning  of  the  widows  was  theologically  discussed. 
Attacks  were  freely  dealt  out  upon  priestly  super- 
stition in  general,  and  under  the  disguise  of  alle- 
gory, the  diocesan  seminaries  were  plainly  discern- 
ible. The  archbishop  required  that  this  scene 
should  be  expunged.  But  to  have  insisted  on 
its  omission  would  have  been  equivalent  to  sup- 
pressing the  play  altogether,  a  step  from  which 
the  government  deemed  it  wise  to  refinin.  It 
therefore  maintained  its  ground,  and  was  per- 
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fonned  thirty  successive  nights,  and  our  treasury 
was  replenished  to  our  heart's  content. 

Lemierre  dedicated  his  tragedy  to  the  manes  of 
Doraty  who,  singularly  enough,  died  on  the  day 
of  its  first  performance  after  its  revival.  In  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  his  fiiend,  the  author  relates 
an  anecdote  which  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
'^  Let  me  know/'  said  Dorat  on  his  death-bed,  "  as 
soon  as  possible  the  fate  of  the  '  Widow  of  Ma- 
labar.' The  knowledge  of  its  success  will  insure 
me  a  good  night's  rest." 

Dorat  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  strife 
and  contention ;  he  even  quarrelled  with  the  socie- 
taires  of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  indebted.  He  was  moreover  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  the  victim  of  ill  health, 
the  result  of  a  life  of  dissipation.  But  he  afiected 
to  view  his  misfortunes  with  indifference,  and  even 
levity,  and  it  must  be  confessed  gave  strong  proofs 
of  fortitude. 

Dorat  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  own  abili- 
ties, and  fell  into  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
set  up  his  mediocre  talent  on  a  level  with  the 
genius  of  Voltaire.  This  strange  misconception 
led  him  to  imagine  that  he  might  successfully  try 
every  class  of  literary  composition.  He  would 
have  succeeded  admirably  had  he  confined  him- 
self  to    one   style;    but    his    ambition   was    to 
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shine  in  alL  The  laurels  of  the  author  of  '^  Zadig/^ 
"  Mahomet,''  and  the  "  Pucelle/'  excited  the  envy 
of  Dorat.  His  little  tales  were  remarkably  clever^ 
and  his  poetic  epistles  highly  elegant  and  graceful. 
He  might  have  earned  a  creditable  share  of  poetic 
reputation  at  a  period,  when  a  quatrain  for  a 
lady's  fan  would  confer  literary  distinction.  He 
attempted  to  take  the  eagle's  flight  in  literature, 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  content  to  soar  upon 
the  wings  of  the  dove. 

The  Comedie  Italienne  was  now  no  longer  Ita- 
lian except  in  name ;  it  had  become  the  rival  of  the 
Com^e  Fran9aise.  This  rivalry  at  first  com- 
menced in  a  very  humble  spirit;  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  Italians  wished  merely  to 
glean  in  the  vast  field  in  which  we  reaped  so 
abundantly.  But  not  content  with  this  they  soon 
signified  their  intention  of  bringing  out  some  of 
the  favourite  pieces  of  Delisle,  Marvaux,  and 
Boissy.  In  their  address  to  the  public,  the  per- 
formers of  the  Com^e  Italienne  thus  expressed 
themselves:  '^ Thalia,  who  heretofore  dared  not 
to  present  herself  on  these  boards,  except  under 
the  auspices  of  the  goddess  of  harmony,  now  as- 
serts her  rights.  Without  breaking  the  bonds 
which  unite  her  to  the  tragic  muse,  she  may  still 
reign  independently,"  &c. 

Faithfiil  to  this  announcement,  they  soon  brought 
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out  some  good  comedies^  and  reinfiMx^  their 
company  by  some  excellent  performersy  aonong 
others^  Madame  VerteuiL  This  lady^  who  had 
earned  a  high  provincial  reputation^  fiilly  con- 
firmed it  when  she  appeared  at  the  Com&lie 
Italienne,  in  the  character  of  Syhda,  in  ^*  Les  Jeux 
dePAmour  et  du  Hazard.^'  Easy  and  graceful  action, 
perfect  tact,  correct  enunciation,  and  a  delicious 
tone  of  voice,  were  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  lady,  who  was  now  destined  to  rival 
our  actresses.  Mademoiselle  Coutat,  who  belonged 
to  our  company,  was  not  yet  noticed  by  the  public, 
nor  duly  appredated  by  her  theatrical  colleagues, 
and  Madame  Verteuil  was  superior  to  any  of  our 
jeunes  amoureutesy  several  of  whom,  it  must  be 
confessed,  might  have  traced  their  baptismal  regis- 
ters to  rather  a  distant  date.  Consequently,  the 
Italian  Company,  and  the  authors  who  had  de- 
serted us  to  write  for  them,  rubbed  their  hands 
with  joy  and  shouted  victoiy. 

The  establishment  of  this  second  French  theatre 
was  more  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  our  first- 
rate  performers,  than  to  those  of  the  second  and 
third  class;  nay,  I  may  even  venture  to  affirm, 
that  Mademoiselle  Coutat  and  myself  were  gainers 
by  the  innovation.  When  victories  are  to  be  won, 
commanders  find  it  their  interest  to  flatter  and 
encourage  their  troops  by  the  hope  of  promotion. 
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Something  resembliiig  this  expedient  was  adopted 
in  reference  to  us.  The  consequence  was^  that 
Madame  Verteuil  helped  to  advance  Mademoiselle 
Coutat,  and  that  M.  Dorgeville  did  no  harm  to 
Fleuiy. 

The  transformation  of  the  Th^tre  Italienne 
into  a  rival  to  the  Com^e  Fran9aise5  obliged  our 
hi^  and  potent  seigneurs  who  held  the  reins  of 
management,  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  humbler 
class  of  performers  who  filled  up  the  theatrical 
company.  To  oppose  the  opposing  army,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  all  our  forces  into  the  field, 
and  this  circumstance,  as  I  have  just  remarked, 
proved  &vourable  to  Mademoiselle  Coutat  and 
myself.  During  the  recent  misunderstandings 
between  our  managers  and  the  dramatic  authors, 
this  young  actress  and  I  were  sometimes  thrust 
forward  merely  for  the  purpose  of  screening  our 
superiors  firom  the  firowns  of  the  pit.  That  the 
discontents  should  have  vented  their  ill-humour 
on  me  was  natural  enough;  but  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Made- 
moiselle Coutat  would  have  secured  to  her  a  more 
gracious  reception :  not  so,  she  firequently  quitted 
the  stage  in  a  flood  of  tears^  wrung  fix)m  her  by 
the  chilling  reception  which  she  had  encountered. 
I  used  to  endeavour  to  console  her^  and  she  on 
her  part  would  try  to  rally  my  spirits,  when  she 
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saw  me  depressed  by  the  mortifying  position  into 
which  I  was  thrust.  Our  mutual  misfortune  gave 
birth  to  a  mutual  friendliness  of  feeling  between 
us;  to  me  she  almost  supplied  the  place  of  my  be- 
loved sister  Felicity.  We  comforted  ourselves  and 
each  other  with  the  hope  of  a  better  fate.  Made- 
moiselle Coutat  expressed  her  confidence  in  the 
success  of  my  future  career ;  I  predicted  the  gloiy 
of  hers.  She  probably  owes  me  something ;  I  owe 
her  much.  We  both  simultaneously  triumphed 
over  the  coldness  of  the  parterre^  and  surmounted 
the  discouraging  restraints  imposed  on  us  by  our 
superiors  in  the  dramatic  corps.  Coutat  soon  de- 
veloped talent  of  the  very  highest  order — ^talent, 
the  latent  germ  of  which,  Pr^ville  alone  per- 
ceived. 

Pr^ville  was  the  instructor  of  Mademoiselle 
Coutat,  and  never  did  pupil  prove  more  worthy  of 
an  able  master.  The  young  actress,  it  is'  true, 
conquered  intuitively  all  the  difficulties  of  an  art, 
which,  after  all,  cannot  be  taught ;  and  the  great 
comedian,  charmed  with  the  precocious  intelligence 
of  the  young  actress,  facilitated  her  acquirement  of 
those  elements  of  diction,  or,  as  they  may  not 
unaptly  be  termed,  the  9olfiggi  of  speech,  so  indis- 
pensable to  success  on  the  stage. 

Louise  Coutat  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  when  she  first  appeared  in  public; 
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8he  made  her  dihut  in  the  year  1776^  about  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mademoiselle 
Vade,  who  was  set  up  as  a  rival  to  her.  Both 
made  their  dibut  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8e,  in  the 
youthful  characters  of  tragedy.  Mademoiselle 
Coutat  possessed  great  beauty  of  countenance  and 
figure,  but  her  talent  was  not  of  the  kind  calcu- 
lated to  distinguish  her  as  the  representative  of 
tragic  heroines.  Mademoiselle  Vad^  was  pleasing 
in  person,  but  she  evinced  still  less  aptitude  for 
tragedy ;  she  was,  therefore,  more  favoured  by  those 
influential  members  of  our  company  who  were 
fearful  of  the  approach  of  any  rising  talent.  But 
in  spite  of  this  her  progress  was  slow ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  of  her  rival  would  have  been 
rapid,  had  she  been  afibrded  opportunities  of  fairly 
showing  her  powers.  Nevertheless,  the  restraint 
thus  imposed  on  her,  ultimately  turned  to  her  ad- 
vantage :  it  stimulated  her  to  a  determination  to 
prove  the  injustice  of  her  enemies ;  and  accordingly 
she  exerted  herself  to  give  importance  to  the  in- 
significant characters  that  were  allotted  to  her. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  mainspring  of  her  subse- 
quent success.  In  the  commencement  of  her 
career,  she  always  acted  under  the  inspiration  of 
resentment  for  the  injustice  with  which  she  was 
treated.  This  sort  of  feeling  is  a  never-failing 
spur  to  a  young  artist;  and  judging  from  my  own 
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observation,  I  am  inclioed  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  celebrated  talent,  which  may  not  reckon  a 
certain  portion  of  angry  feeling  amongst  the  ele- 
ments of  its  success. 

In  this  respect  also  Mademoiselle  Coiitat  and 
myself  were  on  a  similar  footing.  She  was  per- 
mitted only  to  tflice  characters  which  other  actresses 
rejected^  and  I  could  get  none  but  such  as  Mouvel 
and  Mol^  had  declined.  Coutat's  iMrilliant  talent 
continued  long  in  its  germ,  and  my  efforts  were 
for  a  considerable  interval  held  in  check.  Here, 
however,  I  must  drop  the  parallel ;  it  would  be  the 
height  of  vanity  to  continue  it  C!outat,  like 
Dangueville,  was  inimitable.  After  the  death  of 
Preville,  Mademoiselle  Coutat  was  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  French  stage. 

The  additions  made  to  the  company  of  the 
The&tre  Italienne,  and  the  innovation  in  the  class 
of  pieces  performed  at  that  establishment,  bade 
fair  speedily  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  many 
performers  who  had  been  nuuiyrs  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Theatre  Fran9aise.  Mademoiselle 
Coutat,  who  confided  her  griefs  to  me,  and  I,  who 
imparted  my  hopes  to  her,  were  both  sufficiently 
unpatriotic  to  rejoice  at  the  blow  aimed  at  the 
national  theatre. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  frequently  engaged  to  per- 
form at  the  amateur  theatres  of  Mademoiselle 
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Guimard  and  the  Duchess  de  Vill^i,  and  still 
more  firequently  at  the  sununer  residence  of  Mon- 
sieur, the  King's  brother,  who  appointed  me  his 
chief  comedian.  Mademoiselle  Guimard  and  the 
Duchess  de  Villdroi  used  to  perform  what  we 
called  in  our  theatrical  phraseology,  the  grand 
trMair,  that  is  to  say,  plays  of  the  highest  and 
most  select  class.  At  Monsieur's  theatre,  on  the 
other  hand,  comedies  of  a  more  free  and  less 
refined  character  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  misunderstanding  which  arose  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Countess  d'Artois,  on  the  subject 
of  amateur  acting,  was  succeeded  by  a  long  cool- 
ness between  those  illustrious  ladies..  Monsieur 
ardently  desired  a  reconciliation,  which,  as  the 
theatre  had  been  the  field  of  discontent,  he  hoped 
to  make  it  the  means  of  reconciliation.  After 
having  with  his  usual  tact  been  most  obsequious 
to  her  Majesty,  Monsieur  made  axrangemrats  for 
giving  some  grand  f&tes  at  his  chateau  at  Brunoy. 
He  hoped  thus  to  bring  the  Queen  and  the  Coun- 
tess d' Artois  again  together.  Among  other  amuse- 
ments, it  was  determined  that  there  should  be 
theatrical  peformances;  but  in  this  part  of  his 
scheme  his  royal  highness  broke  down  most 
lamentably.  The  performers  did  not  conaiat 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  nor  even  of 
the  noUlity  connected  with  the  court;  the  dra* 
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matic  company  was  selected  partly  from  the 
The&tre  Fran9ai8e^  and  partly  from  the  companies 
of  Mademoiselle  Guimard  and  Madame  Villdroi. 
In  short,  they  were  all  either  professional  actors 
or  amateurs  of  inferior  rank ;  and  all  were  hired 
and  paid.  A  play  got  up  in  this  manner  could 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  concession,  but 
was  rather  calculated  to  convey  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say : 
"  We  will  have  plays,  but  we  will  not  be  players.'' 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  interpretation  given  of  the 
affair  at  court,  and  accordingly,  the  Queen  de- 
clined the  invitation  to  Brunoy.  Thus  Monsieur, 
with  all  his  adroitness,  outwitted  himself. 

The  court  was  then  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
company  of  the  C!om^die  Fran9aise  were  occasion- 
ally  performing.  I  was  there  when  I  received  a 
message  teom  Monsieur  inviting  me  to  Brunoy ; 
my  services  being  required  in  a  play,  with  which 
the  festivities  were  to  conclude.  I  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  arrived  just  in  time.  His  royal  high- 
ness received  me  with  great  kindness;  he  told 
me  that  he  wished  me  to  take  a  part  in  the 
'^  Galant  Escroc,''  a  comedy  by  Coll^,  in  which  I 
had  played  very  successfully  at  Guimard's  the- 
atre. Count  Ouelphar,  the  character  allotted  to 
me,  was  one  particularly  adapted  to  my  powers,  and 
precisely  one  of  that  class,  which  I  hoped  would 
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one  day  or  other  fall  to  my  lot  at  the  Th^fitre 
Fraii9ai8e.  It  was  a  correct  picture  of  the  rake 
of  that  time.  Colle^  whose  pen  was  doubtless 
somewhat  free,  has  in  the  comedy  of  the  ^^  Galant 
Ilscroc"  displayed  a  fund  of  natural  humour^  and 
a  lively  fancy,  which  few  dramatic  writers  have 
excelled.  I  liked  the  character^  and  I  tried  to 
play  it  with  effect ;  endeavouring  to  mould  my- 
self to  it,  as  if  it  were  to  be  one  of  my  future 
parts.  I  called  into  play  my  powers  of  mimicry, 
for  I  had  received  a  carte-blanche  to  imitate  any 
nobleman  or  petit-maitre,  who  might  be  among  the 
company  invited  as  spectators.  Accordingly,  I 
chose  for  my  wsie  any  one  whose  brilliant  reputa- 
tion in  fashionable  life  was  calculated  to  enhance 
the  effect  of  my  imitation,  and,  consequently,  obtain 
the  greatest  share  of  applause.  I  did  not  confine  my 
sketches  to  one  model,  but  first  selected  one  person- 
age, and  then  another;  always  being  careful  to 
choose  those  in  whose  habits  and  peculiarities  there 
was  nothing  either  vulgar  or  offensive :  at  the  same 
time,  never  failing  to  animate  my  copy  with  some 
prominent  personal  characteristic,  so  as  to  impress 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  unquestionable  resemblance. 
By  this  means  I  avoided  giving  offence  to  the 
vanity  of  any  one ;  on  the  contrary,  I  seemed  in 
some  cases  to  afford  gratification,  for  I  afterwards 
received  many  letters,  (some  accompanied  by  the 
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offer  of  presents,)  requesting  me  to  imitate  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  •  .  •  or  Monsieur  le  Comte  •  .  . 
I  was,  in  fact,  like  a  fashionable  portrait-painter 
to  whom  all  the  great  world  are  anxious  to  sit,  and 
when  solicited  by  persons  who  presented  no  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  imitation,  I  used  to  reply  in  the 
language  of  fiushionable  artists :  ^^  I  cannot  under- 
take to  paint  everybody/' 

Having  alluded  to  my  powers  of  mimicry,  I 
may  here  relate  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  an 
individual  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  science, 
whose  portrait  I  once  took  the  liberty  of  sketching 
in  the  manner  I  have  just  described. 

When  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  his  head- 
quarters in  Dresden,, one  of  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments was  theatrical  performances.  A  selection 
from  the  company  of  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e  re- 
paired to  the  capital  of  Saxony,  where  the  master- 
pieces of  ComeQle,  Moliere,  and  Racine,  were 
frequently  performed.  Unfortunately,  an  accident 
for  a  time  deprived  us  of  the  services  of  one  of 
the  ablest  handmaids  of  Thalia;  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  whilst  taking  a  drive  in  an  open  carriage, 
was  thrown  out  and  seriously  hiut.  General  grief 
and  consternation  prevailed,  and  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Desgenettes  was  immediately  despatched  by 
the  emperor  to  tender  assistance  to  the  charming 
actress. 
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Talma  and  I,  as  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  occur- 
rence, hurried  to  her  house,  where  we  anxiously 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  who  soon  ap- 
peared. He  saw  the  patient,  whose  case  was  for- 
tunately not  so  serious  as  we  had  anticipated. 
The  doctor  spoke  to  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
gave  her  some  prescriptions,  and  then  imme- 
diately throwing  aside  as  it  were  his  professional 
character,  he  entered  into  general  conversation 
with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  most  accom- 
plished courtier.  I  was  struck  with  this  sudden 
transition.  The  plajrful,  amiable  manner,  the 
animated  and  interesting  flow  of  conversation 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  that  eminent 
man,  made  a  strong  impression  on  me,  and  I  care- 
fully stored  up  in  my  mind  my  notes  of  observation, 
with  the  view  of  making  Desgenettes  the  subject  of 
one  of  my  most  favourite  imitative  sketches. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  which  led  me 
almost  undesignedly  to  finish  up  the  picture,  of 
which  only  the  outline  as  yet  existed  in  my  mind. 
One  evening,  at  a  party  given  by  Count  Daru, 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  accident  sustained 
by  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  Talma  very  natiu*ally 
pronounced  a  warm  eulogy  on  Baron  Desgenettes, 
I  did  not  £ul  to  second  him,  and  described  the 
doctor^s  agreeable  conversation  on  the  day  of  his 
visit  to  Mademoiselle  Mars.    My  imitative  faculty 
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came  into  play^  as  it  were  unconsciously ;  and 
the  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  all  who 
heard  me^  exclaimed :  ^^  It  is  Baron  Desgenettes 
himself/'  This  mimicry  was  quite  unpremeditated^ 
and  I  was  not  fully  aware  that  I  was  practising 
any  imitation  tiU  warned  by  Talma.  But  it  was 
too  late;  the  attention  of  the  company  had 
been  directed  to  me^  and  several  persons  of  the 
ladies  urged  me  to  repeat  the  imitation.  I  was 
thus  obliged  to  enact  the  character  of  the  great 
doctor  during  the  best  part  of  the  night. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Count  Daru  decribed  to 
Baron  Desgenettes  what  had  occurred  at  his  party, 
and  bestowed  lavish  compliments  on  me.  ^^  Posi- 
tively/' said  he,  **Fleury  is  more  like  you  than 
you  are  like  yourself.  You  are  so  gay  in  society, 
and  so  grave  in  the  exercise  of  your  professional 
duties,  that  you  are  yourself  only  as  it  were  in 
shadow.  Fleury  is  an  embodied  likeness  of  you. 
Do  come  and  see  him,  or  I  should  rather  say^ 
come  and  see  yourself.  I  expect  him  this 
evening." 

I  was  again  at  Count  Daru's,  and  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  Baron  Desgenettes  stepped 
up  to  me,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  per- 
sonation of  himself  about  which  he  had  heard  so 
much,  and  begged  I  would  for  a  few  minutes 
become  his  representative.     I  could  not  refuse  a 
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request  which  conveyed  so  high  a  compliment  to 
me^  though  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat  diffident  in 
attempting  the  imitation  in  the  presence  of  my 
distinguished  model.  By  degrees^  however,  I  got 
inspired  with  my  subject ;  I  moved  about,  chatting 
first  with  people  on  my  right,  then  with  others 
on  my  left,  placing  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of 
my  sword  after  the  doctor's  peculiar  manner.  I 
had  at  my  tongue's  end  some  of  the  happy  mots 
which  were  currently  assigned  to  him,  and  I  con- 
trived to  bring  them  in,  not  perhaps  very  inaptly. 
Then  advancing  to  a  lady,  and  conjuring  up  all 
my  recollections  of  my  first  interview  with  the 
doctor,  on  his  visit  to  Mademoiselle  Mars,  I  went 
through  a  great  part  of  the  consultation  scene, 
winding  up  the  whole  with  a  gracious  adieu  to 
Tabna  and  a  bow  to  Fleury. 

A  loud  round  of  approbation  rewarded  my  ef- 
fort. Desgenettes  was  in  ecstacy;  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  advancing  to  me,  cordially  shook  my 
hand,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  my  power 
of  mimicry.  In  my  boyhood  I  used  to  exercise 
this  faculty  to  a  great  extent. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  dejeiiner  champ^tre. — Carlo  Bertinazzi,  eomnxmly  called  Car* 
lin. — Harlequin  and  bis  family.^-Goldoni. — The  awing.— Pun- 
chinello.— Madame  Carlin'a  parsimony. — Condemnation  of  a 
room  door. — Carlin's  goodness  of  heart— His  dilnU  and  retire- 
ment from  the  stage. — Peculiarities  of  his  talent. — Amusing 
improvisations. — Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli). — Eariy 
friendship  between  him  and  Carlin. — Holiday  rambles. — Imi- 
tation of  different  animals. — The  ass  and  the  paniers  of  cheese. 
— The  Chapel  of  the  Vixgin. — Pious  offerings. — Robbing  the 
altar. — Carlin's  manner  of  reUting  a  story. — His  naiv^  re- 
marks. 

I  RBCBiVED  an  invitation  firom  my  old  friend 
Carlin  ^  to  visit  him  at  Chaillot,  where  he  had 
recently  purchased  a  little .  house  with  a  gai^ 
den.  This  humble  domain^  which  he  jokingly 
denominated  his  villa,  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  estate  of  the  sieur  Morin^  a  farrier,  and  on 

*  His  real  name  was  Carlo  BertinaKzi,  and  for  the  space  of  forty- 
two  years,  he  was  the  unrivalled  representative  of  Harlequin. 
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the  west  by  that  of  the  Widow  Delort^  who  carried 
on  her  deceased  husband^s  trade  of  a  coppersmith. 
On  week  day 83  therefore,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  Carlin^s  residence  was  not  a  very  tranquil 
retreat. 

Luckily  Carlin  had  fixed  on  a  Sunday  for  his 
d^einer.  In  his  note  of  invitation,  he  had  apprised 
me  that  we  were  to  breakfast  on  a  grass-plot  in 
his  garden ;  it  happened,  however,  that  upon  the 
said  grass-plot  the  grass  had  not  yet  grown.  As 
it  would  not  have  been  very  comfortable  to  have 
breakfasted  on  the  scant  turf,  some  pieces  of 
tapestry  were  laid  down  to  cover  it.  The  tapestry 
represented  Actaeon,  the  bath  of  Diana,  and  a 
forest,  so  that,  for  that  day  at  least,  Carlin's  garden 
could  boast  of  trees,  verdure,  and  water. 

Goldoni  was  invited.  I  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  him ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
his  brother  authors  with  our  corps^ramatiquey  he 
used  to  be  a  regular  firequenter  of  the  green-room 
of  the  Com&iie  Fran9aise.  Goldoni  was  some- 
what after  his  time,  but  at  length  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  informed  us  that  he  had  been  delayed 
by  a  slight  indisposition  of  his  wife.  He  brought 
with  him  an  excellent  appetite,  and  we  prepared 
to  partake  of  our  rural  repast,  if  not  under  the 
trees,  at  least  an  the  trees.  After  some  little  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  post  of  honour,  which  hap- 
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pened  to  be  fixed  precisely  on  the  head  of 
Actaeon^  we  seated  ourselves.  Carlin  had  invited 
his  two  neighbours,  (the  Sieur  Morin  and  the 
Widow  Delort,)  two  exceedingly  noisy  personages, 
who  had  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  very  loud, 
probably  with  the  view  of  making  themselves 
heard  above  the  noise  of  their  workmen's  ham* 
mers.  Fortunately,  however,  they  seemed  to 
prefer  eating  to  talking,  and  therefore  we  were 
favoured  with  but  little  of  their  conversation. 
My  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  Har- 
lequin and  his  family,  a  charming  and  truly 
patriarchal  groupe;  they  were  the  models  from 
which  Florian  drew  many  of  his  pictures,  so  full 
of  freshness,  grace,  and  simplicity.  Le  Bon  Pire 
is  sketched  from  the  Ufe,  and  is  a  perfect  portrait 
of  Carlin  in  his  domestic  character. 

By  degrees,  the  members  of  our  little  party  got 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  some  bottles  of 
good  Montefinscone  contributed  not  a  little  to  en- 
liven us.  The  conversation,  if  not  brilliant  and 
witty,  was  good-humoured  and  amusing.  To  me 
it  was  a  very  agreeable  change,  for  I  was  beginning 
to  be  weaiy  of  the  monotonous  tone  of  the  world 
in  which  I  mingled,  where  one  was  obliged  to  be 
ever  on  the  alert,  and  always  armed  to  the  very 
teeth  ready  to  bite,  either  from  the  fear  of  being 
bitten,  or  to  revenge  a  bite  already  received.     I 
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felt  happy  in  being  enabled  to  escape  for  a  time 
from  our  green-room  coterie  of  dukes,  counts, 
marquises,  and  actors  and  actresses  aping  the  airs 
of  people  of  fashion. 

The  conversation  ceased  to  be  general,  and  our 
little  party  divided  itself  into  separate  groupes. 
Carlin  and  I  gossipped  first  about  theatrical  af- 
fiiirs,  and  then  about  my  family.  Carlin  made 
many  inquiries  about  my  father  and  other  relations. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  had  been  only  when  in 
communion  with  myself  that  I  could  enjoy  these 
pleasing  recollections.  Madame  Delort  conversed 
about  copper  kettles  with  M.  Morin,  who  in  his  turn 
edified  her  with  a  dissertation  on  horses'  shoes. 
Goldoni  drew  his  chair  near  mine,  and  described 
to  me  how  Carlin  had  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  his  characters,  in  which  he  pourtrays  the  union 
of  kindness  of  heart  and  violence  of  temper.  In 
the  mean  time  Madame  Carlin  had  fastened  up  a 
rope  for  a  swing.  One  of  the  children,  a  fine 
lively  little  girl,  had  seated  herself  on  the  rope,  and 
the  mother  was  pushing  her  backwards  and  for* 
wards. 

^^  You  will  make  that  child  fall  \"  exclaimed 
Carlin,  who  was  at  that  moment  nailing  up  to  the 
wall  a  drooping  branch  of  one  of  the  trees. 

The  mother  stopped ;  and  Carlin  proceeded  to 
drive  in  his  nail ;  muttering  to  himself  some  ex* 
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pressions  of  displeasure  at  not  being  able  to  sue- 
ceed.  After  a  few  moments  the  swing  was  again 
set  in  motion ;  at  first  gentlj,  then  a  little  faster ; 
and  by-and-by  more  and  more  rapidly.  Goldoni 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend^  then  placing  his  finger 
on  his  lip,  drew  my  attention  to  Carlin.  The 
latter  was  getting  quite  out  of  patience,  and  was 
muttering  imprecations  in  Italian,  upon  the  wall 
and  the  nails. 

^^  Neighbour  Morin !  what  villanous  nails  you 
have  sent  me/'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
&rrier. 

"  They  are  the  very  best — ^the  very  best  quality, 
I  assure  you,  Monsieur  Carlin,^'  coolly  replied 
Morin. 

^^The  best  quality!''  said  Carlin,  in  a  rage 
•  .  .  ^^  don't  you  see  it  is  impossible  to  hammer 
them  in  ?" 

^^  My  dear  sir,"  said  Morin,  ^'  that  is  because 
farriers'  nails  are  not  intended  to  be  driven  into 
stone  walls.  .  •  .  But  suppose  your  wall  were  no 
harder  than  a  horse's  hoof  .  .  .  ." 

During  this  interesting  colloquy,  Madame  Car- 
lin and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  enjoying  to  their 
hearts'  content  the  diversion  of  the  swing.  A 
little  burst  of  laughter  betrayed  the  disobedience. 
At  that  moment  Carlin  had  raised  his  hammer  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  tremendous  knock  to  a 
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nail;  but  the  laughter  (»uBed  him  to  turn  sud- 
denly round,  and  down  went  the  hammer,  not  on 
the  head  of  the  nail,  but  on  one  of  the  fingers  of 
his  own  left  hand.  He  uttered  a  loud  oath  (in 
Fraich  this  time),  the  blood  flowed  firedy,  and 
every  one  flocked  roimd  him  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  am,'*  said  Carlin,  ..."  and  it  is  all 
your  fault.  ...  I  will  buin  that  rope !" 

"  It  was  not  the  rope,  but  the  hammer,"  said 
Morin,  picking  up  the  latter,  which  Carlin  in  his 
rage  had  thrown  on  the  groimd. 

^  I  say  it  was  the  swing,''  said  Carlin 

'^  Everybody  does  everything  he  can  to  vex  me. 
•  .  .  My  dear  Goldoni,  I  am  the  most  unhappy  of 
men.  .  .  •  My  wife  is  so  obstinate.  .  .  .  Fleury, 
never  get  married.  .  .  .  Those  children  too  •  •  . 
they  will  be  the  death  of  me.  •  .  •  See  how  it 
bleeds !  .  •  .  Get  me  some  water.'' 

Meanwhile  his  wife  had  brought  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  and  Carlin  dipped  his  finger  into  it.  Un- 
luckily M.  Morin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  bit  of  a 
doctor,  had  emptied  the  contents  of  the  salt-cellar 
into  the  water,  and  no  sooner  was  the  wounded 
finger  immersed,  than  it  caused  the  patient  to  roar 
out  furiously.  Seizing  the  basin,  he  dashed  it  on 
the  ground,  venting  imprecations  on  wife,  children, 
neighbours,  firiends,  and  the  rural  breakfast. 
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I  knew  not  what  to  think  of  all  this^  and  my 
countenance  probably  expressed  that  I  felt  of- 
fended at  this  strange  conduct^  for  Ooldoni^  ad- 
vancing to  me,  took  my  hand,  and  said: 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  know  our  friend.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  of  men.'' 

"  See  how  his  poor  wife  is  crying/'  exclaimed 
Madame  Delort. 

'^  And  the  children !"  said  Morin  indignantly. 
.  .  .  '^  Let  us  all  be  gone." 

^'  Oh,  no !  do  not  go  yet,"  said  Goldoni,  hurry- 
ing towards  the  house.  We  followed  him,  and  an 
open  window  enabled  us  to  see  into  one  of  the 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  There  we  saw 
Carlin  consoling  and  caressing  his  wife  and  the 
children. 

"  Why  are  you  crying,  Zanetta?"  said  he.  •  .  . 
"  What  are  you  all  crying  for,  eh  ?  .  .  .  What  have 
I  done?  I  did  not  mean  to  scold  you.  Come, 
come,  dry  your  eyes !  . .  dry  your  eyes !  Zanetta, 
come  kiss  me.  My  dear  children,  embrace  and 
forgive  me.  •  •  •  It  is  all  over  now.  My  finger 
gives  me  no  more  pain.  •  •  •  There,  there.  See 
how  well  I  can  move  it." 

Whilst  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  affectionate  kindness,  his  wife  was  leaning 
over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  one  of  the  little 
ones  was  sitting  on  his  knee.  He  alternately 
caressed  first  one,  and  then  another  of  his  five 
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children,  but  we  observed  that  the  youngest 
would  not  return  his  kiss,  and  continued  sobbing 
sulkily. 

Delighted  at  having  witnessed  this  family  re- 
conciliation, we  were  about  to  withdraw  out  of 
view  of  the  window,  when  Madame  Delort  beck- 
oned us  to  stay.     ^'  Look  at  him  !''  said  she. 

We  again  peeped  in  at  the  window.  Carlin  was 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  obstinate  child  to  good 
humour,  and  with  this  view  he  had  made  a  doll  of 
his  wounded  finger,  which  was  rolled  up  in  a  rag^. 
He  took  a  pen  and  traced  on  the  rag,  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth,  and  thus  composed  a  very  good  Punch- 
inello, throwing  it  into  the  most  grotesque  evolu- 
tions, to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  children. 
Then  assuming  different  tones  of  voice,  he  com- 
menced a  dialogue  with  the  little  figure,  intro- 
ducing all  sorts  of  burlesque  lazzi,  in  the  Italian 
manner.  Then  he  proposed  to  introduce,  as  a 
scenic  accessary,  a  tartine  aux  confitures.  His  wife 
went  to  get  it,  and  one  of  the  children  brought  a 
knife.  Zanetta  cut  up  the  cake  and  distributed 
the  sugar  plums.  Every  one  of  the  little  groupe 
now  acted  a  part  in  the  scene.  Harlequin  (for 
Carlin  had  now  resumed  his  old  character)  quar- 
relled with  Signer  Punchinello  about  a  piece  of 
cake,  and  the  refractory  child,  like  La  Fontaine's 
lawyer,  seized  the  object  of  dispute  amidst  the 
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laughter  of  the  other  actors^  and  the  applause  of 
the  spectators  in  the  garden^  who  had  been  totally 
forgotten. 

This  scene  reminded  me  of  Goldoni's  Bourrie 
bienfaisant.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  Carlin, 
I  witnessed  several  incidents  of  the  above  kind, 
and  Goldoni  related  to  me  some  others. 

Carlin  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  was 
blessed  with  a  lovely  family.  His  wife  was  not 
only  warmly  attached  to  him,  but  she  treated  him 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  respect.  No  two  persons 
could  be  more  dissimilar  in  disposition  than  Carlin 
and  his  wife.  He  was  sensitive  and  impetuous, 
she  cold  and  passive.  There  was  another  trait  in 
her  character  which  tended  to  excite  Carlin's  hasti- 
ness of  temper.  She  was  excessively  parsimonious, 
and  her  husband  loved  not  only  to  enjoy  what  he 
was  possessed  of,  but  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
laimch  into  a  little  extravagance. 

One  evening  I  was  playing  with  him  at  his  fa- 
vourite game  of  piquet.  He  asked  for  the  snuffers. 
His  wife  brought  them.  They  were  a  pair  of  very 
common  snuffers. 

"  Not  these  .  .  .  Not  these,^'  said  Carlin. 

«  My  dear,"  murmured  his  wife. 

^^  Bring  the  others  .  •  •  the  handsome  pair." 

*^  Never  mind,  use  these  in  the  meanwhile,"  re- 
sumed the  wife. 
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"  Let  me  have 'the  others,  I  say/* 

^'  But  it  is  a  pity  to  use  them/'  said  Madame 
Carlin,  "  they  will  be  spoiled*  They  are  inlaid  with 
polished  steel.  Monsieur  Fleury  .  .  .  with  polished 
steel  r 

Carlin  loudly  called  ''  Gabriel !"  and  an  old  do- 
mestic made  his  appearance. 

'^  Gabriel,  go  immediately  to  Dressier,  and  order 
me  a  dozen  pairs  of  snuffers.*' 

*'  A  dozen,  sir  !'*  said  Gabriel. 

^^  A  dozen !"  exclaimed  Madame  Carlin. 

*^  A  dozen  pairs  of  the  very  best,"  said  Carlin. 

"  Bon  Dieu !" 

«  Inlaid.** 

"OCiel!** 

*^  English  make.** 

The  poor  lady  said  no  more.  She  was  well 
aware  that  had  she  ventured  on  another  observa- 
tion, Gabriel  would  have  been  directed  to  order 
two  dozen  pairs. 

Carlin's  irritability  of  temper  sometimes  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  way  that  would  almost  have 
justified  a  suspicion  of  his  aberration  of  mind. 
One  day  he  accidentally  struck  himself  a  violent 
blow  against  a  door.  He  flew  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  crossing  his  arms,  he  thus  addressed  the  object 
of  his  anger.  '^  I  have  long  owed  you  a  grudge, 
and  now  1*11  take  my  revenge.**     He  got  a  hammer, 
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and  after  several  violent  efforts  forced  the  door 
from  its  hinges^  and  it  fell  to  the  ground.  His 
rage  was  still  unquenched^  and  taking  it  on 
his  back^  like  Samson  bearing  the  gates  of  Gaza, 
he  ascended  the  stairs^  uttering  an  oath  at  every 
step.  His  wife^  alarmed  at  the  noise,  ran  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  said  she.  "  Have  you 
taken  the  door  off  its  hinges?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  have,"  and  throwing  it  down, 
he  placed  his  foot  on  the  condemned  culprit. 

'^  But  what  fault  had  you  to  find  with  it  ?"  said 
Madame  Carlin ;  '^  it  was  a  good  oaken  door." 

«  How !     Will  you  attempt  to  defend  it?" 

*'  It  was  an  excellent  door." 

"  But  it  was  always  in  my  way,  and  now  I  have 
made  an  end  of  it.  I  won't  be  pestered  with  it  any 
more." 

^^  It  was  newly  painted,"  said  Madame  Carlin. 

"  What !  Will  you  persist !  I  tell  you  I  have 
been  hurt  by  it,  and  I  will  take  care  it  shall  not 
hurt  me  again.  But  I  have  been  too  kind  to  it 
as  it  is !" 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  he  wrenched 
off  the  lock  and  bolts,  and  having  stript  it  of 
all  its  attributes,  threw  it  into  a  garret  among 
a  heap  of  lumber.  Madame  Carlin  remained  si- 
lent, as  she  always  did  when  she  saw  her  husband 
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in  these  fits  of  passion.  On  the  present  occasion 
she  knew  that  one  word  uttered  by  her,  would 
doom  the  door  to  irretrievable  ruin.  After  a  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  Carlin  murmured  to  himself: 
''  Hem !  .  •  .  I  will  have  it  made  into  stools  P' 

Other  instances  of  his  ludicrous  fits  of  rage 
might  be  related.  But  there  were  times  when 
these  paroxysms  bordered  on  the  sublime  rather 
than  the  ridiculous,  and  when  his  anger  was  ex- 
cited by  feelings  which  did  honour  to  his  heart. 
Of  this  the  following  is  an  example. 

He  had  lent  twenty-five  louis  to  Berquelaure, 
one  of  the  dancers  of  the  theatre.  Poor  Berque- 
laure,  who  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  burthened  with  a  numerous  family,  was  un- 
able, for  a  considerable  time,  to  repay  the  money. 
At  length  he  collected  the  sum,  and  called  on 
Carlin  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  debt, 
and  apologizing  for  the  delay. 

*'  Formerly,"  said  Carlin,  "  you  used  to  come  to 
see  me  every  week.  But  I  see  how  it  is,  if  you 
wish  to  lose  your  friend,  lend  him  money.'' 

''  I  reaUy  have  not  had  time  for  visiting,"  said 
Berquelaure,  ^'  my  pupils  have  so  occupied  me. . ." 

"  Pupils,"  said  Carlin ;  ^^  Oh !  you  have  pupils. 
•  .  •  Then  why  have  you  not  been  able  to  repay 
the  money  sooner?" 

*'  The  truth  is,  that  my  wife  ..." 
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"  Your  wife  ?*'  said  Carlin ;  "  What  is  she  ex- 
travagant?. .  .  .  Ah!  you  dancers  always  have 
extravagant  wives  ?' 

^'  Mine  is  not  extravagant/'  said  Berquelaure ; 
^^  she  is  amiable^  economical,  and  domestic.  •  •  . 
But  she  has  been  ilL'^ 

''  lU!     Oh  she  has  been  ill,  has  she?"' 

^'  Yes,  she  has  been  ill  for  six  months,  and  now 
she  is  scarcely  recovered.*' 

**  What,  your  wife  ill,  and  not  yet  recovered  ?' 
exclaimed  Carlin,  in  a  thundering  voice,  ^^and  you 
dare  to  offer  me  the  money.  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  monster  ...  a 
tiger?  What  must  you  think  of  me,  to  suppose 
me  capable  of  taking  the  money.** 

"  But  my  dear  Carlin  .  .  .  **  said  Berquelaure. 

"  To  presume  to  offer  it  to  me  before  I  asked 
for  it.  ...  Gabriel !  Gabriel !  . . .  Open  the  door, 
and  show  M.  Berquelaure  out.**  Then  as  he  was 
going  he  called  out,  *'  What,  would  you  go  without 
wishing  me  good  bye!  • .  .  Goodbye.  . .  .  Gabriel! 
show  him  out  I  say.     Morbleu !  show  him  out  !'* 

Such  was  Carlin  in  his  private  character.  Such 
was  the  heart  of  honest  Carlo  Bertinazzi,  who  for 
the  space  of  forty-two  years  was  the  unrivalled  re- 
presentative of  Harlequin  *. 

I  If  in  a  preceding  page  we  have  doubted  the  departure  from 
the  world  of  MademoiseUe  Guimard,  we  cannot  look  to  th€«e 
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Though  Carlin  continued  on  the  stage  until  he 
attamed  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  he  did  not  com- 
promise his  reputation,  by  suffering  the  public  to 
perceive  any  decline  of  his  talent.  He  wisely 
avoided  the  too  common  error  of  exhibiting  the 
decay  of  talent  on  the  field  of  its  triumph.  His 
humour  retained  to  the  last  all  its  juvenile  fresh- 
ness, and  he  retired  in  the  full  sunshine  of  his 
celebrity. 

The  dSbui  of  Carlin  was  far  from  auguring  the 
brilliant  success  which  he  afterwards  attained. 
He  made  his  appearance  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, for  he  had  to  succeed  a  famous  Harlequin, 
and  the  pure  Italian  style  of  young  Bertinazzi  was 
totally  the  reverse  of  that  by  which  Thomassin 
had  gained  his  high  popularity.  But  the  tact  and 
intelligence  of  the  debutant  soon  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  the  public  taste,  and  after  the  few 
first  nights  his  performance  was  greeted  with  rap- 
turous applause.  From  that  time  he  became  an 
established  fiavourite  of  the  Parisian  public;  and 
even  after  the  Italian  comedy  began  to  fall  into 

details  of  M.  Cftrliiiy  without  tracing  a  stixnig  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  most  talented  actors  of  our  own  time,  now  no  more,  who 
with  the  constitutional  irritability  of  the  French  comedian,  pos- 
sessed all  his  excellent  qualities  ;  and  whose  generous  character 
off  the  stage,  like  that  at  M.  Carlin,  gave  a  double  value  to  hw 
abilities  on  it — Ed. 
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disfavour^  Carlin's  performance  lost  none  of  its 
attractiveness. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Carlin's  ta* 
lent  was  the  perfect  truth  to  nature  which  per- 
vaded his  action  and  delivery.  It  was  not  that 
every  thing  he  said  was  clever,  but  every  thing  he 
said  produced  effect.  To  authors  he  was  a  most 
invaluable  performer.  He  carried  illusion  so  far, 
that  the  audience  often  appeared  to  applaud  a 
joke,  when  they  were  only  applauding  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered..  As  to  his  pantomime,  it 
was  so  perfectly  natural^  that  his  movements  fre- 
quently deceived  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  witnessing  his  performances.  If  in  one  of 
those  lazziy  peculiar  to  the  character  of  Harlequin, 
he  made  a  glissade  across  the  stage,  the  spectators 
trembled  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  fall 
prostrate.  If  in  a  night  scene  he  had  to  strike  his 
head  against  a  door  or  a  wall,  every  one  shuddered 
lest  his  brains  should  be  dashed  out. 

His  naive  delivery  and  his  natural  action  were 
so  illusive,  that  those  who  saw  ^im  might  have 
persuaded  themselves  they  were  witnessing  inci- 
dents in  real  life  rather  than  those  of  the  mimic 
scene.  I  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  children,  when 
in  the  boxes  near  the  stage,  would  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Harlequin,  and  Carlin,  availing 
himself  of  the  privilege  of  his  character,  would 
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improvise  a  dialogue,  introducing  the  extempore 
interlude  so  cleverly,  that  it  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  piece,  and  people  who  went  to  see  Carlin  a 
second  time  in  the  same  character,  have  been 
known  to  encore  the  scene  of  ^^  Harlequin  and  the 
children.*' 

In  spite  of  his  embonpoMy  all  his  movements 
were  marked  by  grace  and  activity.  Prom-  the 
lightness  and  elasticity  of  his  step,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  attitudes,  one  might  have  imagined, 
whilst  looking  at  him,  that  he  was  a  young  and 
slender  Harlequin.  On  the  stage,  truth  is  not  that 
which  really  has  existence,  but  that  which  the 
actor's  art  leads  the  spectators  to  suppose :  for  ex- 
ample, Carlin  would  have  induced  his  audience  to 
suppose  that  his  mask  was  a  real  countenance,  with 
mobile  and  expressive  features.  His  tone  of  voice, 
attitudes,  and  gestures,  were  so  natural,  and  pro- 
duced such  a  perfect  illusion,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently detected  myself,  as  well  as  others,  in  the 
act  of  looking  through  the  lorgnette^  the  better  to 
watch  the  play  of  a  countenance  which  seemed  to 
express  every  thing,  but  which,  after  all,  was 
nothing  but  a  black  mask. 

The  friendship  which  had  existed  between  Pope 
Clement  XIY.  (GanganeUi)  and  Bertinazzi,  was  a 
subject  of  gossip  in  the  coteries  of  Paris.  It  was 
even  alleged  that  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations 
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respecting  Avignon^  Carlin  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  plenipotentiary.  I  wished  to  know  the 
truth  of  all  the  stories  that  were  related  on  this 
subject.  The  first  time  I  spoke  to  Carlin  about 
the  celebrated  Oanganelli,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  such  an  expression  of  sadness  over- 
clouded his  countenance,  that  I  could  not  doubt 
the  friendship  he  had  cherished  for  that  pontiff, 
whose  death  excited  so  painful  a  sensation. 

'^  Yes,"  said  he,  ^  I  was  attached,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  that  great  man,  whose  high  reputation 
brought  him  so  little  happiness.  Lorenzo  and  I 
were  like  two  brothers.  He  was  Clement  XIV.  to 
the  great  and  powerful,  but  he  always  remained 
Lorenzo  to  poor  Bertinazzi*  I  have  been  happier 
in  my  obscurity  than  he  in  his  elevation.  Had  he 
remained  in  obscurity  he  would  have  been  among 
tis  now.  He  would  have  instructed  my  children, 
and  would  have  played  a  game  at  piquet  with  you 
and  me,  Fleury,  and  would  have  beat  us  both." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Carlin  related  to  me 
some  details  of  his  boyish  years,  when  he  was  the 
constant  companion  of  Oanganelli.  He  told  me 
that  Goldoni,  and  Mercier  the  dramatist,  had  pre- 
viously heard  from  Carlin  himself  the  particulars 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  respecting  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  and  the  successor  of  Thomassin. 

Both  were  brought  up  in  one  of  those  establish- 
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ments  in  which  the  children  of  poor  persons^  de- 
stined for  the  priesthood,  receive  the  education 
requisite  for  that  calling.  Whilst  pursuing  their 
studies,  Lorenzo  and  Carlo  conceived  an  ardent 
friendship  for  each  other.  The  former  corrected 
the  themes  of  his  comrade,  and  the  future  Harle- 
quin took  upon  himself  to  correct  all  assaults  com- 
mitted by  the  other  students  on  his  friend.  Carlin 
repaid  with  interest  every  blow  that  was  levelled 
either  at  Lorenzo  or  himself.  The  two  young 
friends  thus  conjointly  formed  a  union  of  bodily 
strength  and  mental  intelligence. 

One  holiday,  when  they  were  bathing  together 
in  the  sea,  Lorenzo  was  nearly  drowned,  and 
Carlo,  who  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  who,  to  use 
his  own  words,  watched  over  his  fiiend  ^'  as  a  hen 
watches  over  her  chickens,"  saved  him  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  This  circumstance  ce- 
mented their  mutual  fiiendship  the  more  firmly. 
The  interchange  of  protection  and  gratitude,  of 
assistance  and  service,  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  friendship  of  the  boys  soon  gave 
birth  to  a  corresponding  feeling  between  their  mu- 
tual families.  Carlo's  father,  who  was  in  the  army, 
placed  his  son  under  the  care  of  the  parents  of 
Lorenzo.  The  father  of  the  latter  was  a  farmer  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  in  his  house  the  two 
young  students  were  accustomed  to  pass  their 
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holidays.  On  these  occasions  they  took  long  ram* 
bles  about  the  country ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
excursions  Carlin  used  to  amuse  himself  and  his 
friend  by  imitating  the  braying  of  asses^  which  he 
did  in  such  perfection^  that  he  sometimes  deceived 
even  the  Nestors  of  those  Arcadian  coursers.  By 
dint  of  attentive  observation,  he  could  distinguish 
the  braying  of  the  male  from  that  of  the  female 
ass ;  and  he  learned  the  peculiar  intonations  and 
expressions  by  which  the  animals  indicated  various 
feelings,  as  for  example,  hunger,  rage,  or  affection. 
Studying  under  the  best  models,  his  execution 
soon  became  perfect.  Lorenzo,  whose  lungs  were 
not  quite  so  strong  as  those  of  his  companion, 
applied  himself  to  the  imitation  of  cock-crowing, 
an  art  in  which  he  attained  considerable  pro- 
ficiency, though  far  from  equalling  the  perfection 
of  his  friend.  In  short,  had  the  two  young  mimics 
maintained  a  conflict  together  after  the  manner  of 
Fontenelle's  shepherds,  an  impartial  judge  would 
have  been  embarrassed  to  decide  which  of  them 
deserved  the  palm. 

This  power  of  imitation  enabled  them  to  play 
various  droll  tricks.  Sometimes  they  would  saUy 
forth  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  Lorenzo  would 
commence  crowing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  peasants' 
cottages.  The  poor  peasants,  to  whom  the  crow-> 
ing  of  the  cock  was  the  signal  for  rising,  started 
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up  and  went  to  work  earlier  than  was  needful. 
The  innocent  cocks  in  the  farm-yards  bore  the 
blame  of  deranging  all  calculations  of  time,  and 
the  future  pope  had  to  reproach  himself  for  many 
a  premature  roast  and  fricassee.  But  after  all,  no 
great  harm  was  done ;  the  peasants  got  through 
their  day's  labour  the  earlier,  and  if  a  few  young 
cocks  were  slaughtered,  they  were  only  the  more 
tender. 

But  the  tricks  of  these  mischievous  urchins 
were  not  all  of  this  innocent  kind ;  talent  is  some- 
times a  dangerous  gift,  and  Carlin's  powers  of 
mimiciy  led  him  and  his  young  companion  into 
the  commission  of  a  little  roguery. 

Both  were  fond  of  cheese.  In  France  there 
would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  this  taste ;  but  in 
Italy  it  is  a  taste  of  the  most  aristocratic  class,  to 
be  indulged  only  by  a  prelate,  or  a  dainty  lady  of 
fashion.  In  Italy  a  taste  for  cheese  is  not  less 
luxurious  than  in  other  countries  is  the  taste  for 
strawberries,  or  peaches,  or  pine-apples,  whose  very 
smell  associates  itself  with  ideas  of  refined  society. 

The  two  youthful  friends  were  both  exceedingly 
fond  of  this  national  dainty,  their  propensity  for 
which  they  could  have  no  hope  of  indulging,  had 
not  their  imitative  .talent  suggested  a  trick. 

One  day  they  observed  a  peasant  tardily  driving 
his  ass  along  the  plain.  The  animal's  paniers  were 
tilled  with  cheese,  destined  to  be  sold  in  the 
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neighbouring  market.  Bertinazzi,  having  retired 
to  some  little  distance,  immediately  commenced  a 
most  sentimental  bray,  and  received,  as  he  ex- 
pected, a  most  suitable  reply  from  the  ass.  Find- 
ing that  the  unsuspecting  animal  had  fallen  into 
the  snare,  he  ventured  to  make  a  second  appeal 
still  more  tender  than  the  first:  the  invitation 
was  irresistible.  The  peasant  was  Mralking  a  few 
paces  in  advance  of  the  ass,  and  without  holding 
the  bridle.  Opportunity  favoured  the  escape,  and 
the  ass  unobserved  slipped  aside  to  the  spot  whence 
the  summons  had  proceeded ;  there  the  two  friends 
speedily  ransacked  the  paniers  of  the  disappointed 
animal,  and  ran  away  laughing  with  their  booty. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the  cheese  was  all 
consumed,  and  finding  themselves  without  money 
to  buy  more,  they  again  set  their  wits  to  work. 
After  a  weary  stroU,  they  sat  down  to  rest  them- 
selves on  a  block  of  stone,  near  which  there  was 
a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Vii^n.  In  this 
sanctuary  the  faithful  were  accustomed  to  deposit 
their  offerings^  For  this  purpose,  instead  of  a  box, 
which  dishonest  persons  might  have  contrived  to 
run  away  with,  the  following  plan  was  adopted. 
The  sanctuary  was  hermetically  closed  by  a  door. 
This  door  was  composed  of  a  thick  substantial 
piece  of  wood,  up  to  the  height  of  a  man's  waist ; 
above  that  it  was  surmounted  by  iron  bars,  placed 
so  closely  together  that  no  one  could  thrust  his  arm 
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through  them^  and  sufficiently  wide  apart  to  en- 
able the  fidthful  to  cast  their  pieces  of  money  either 
on  the  altar  or  on  the  marble  steps  leading  to  it. 

The  treasure  thus  collected  in  the  little  sanc- 
tuary had  often  tantalized  the  eyes  of  Carlo  and  his 
companion ;  every  peasant  who  passed  by  fell  on 
his  knees^  and  after  ejaculating  a  pious  ave,  raised 
his  hand  to  the  iron  rail^  and  dropped  in  a  demi- 
bajocco  or  a  few  quatrintd.  The  pavement  was 
consequently  thickly  strewn  with  pieces  of  money^ 
for  the  abundant  harvest  was  gathered  only  once 
a  year^  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  new  robe  or 
some  gay  ornament  for  the  Virgin. 

As  Lorenzo  and  Carlo  sat  resting  themselves  on 
the  stone  in  front  of  the  chapel^  they  both  looked 
wistfully  at  the  money^  and  thought  how  well 
they  could  apply  a  part  of  it  in  purchasing  some 
cheese  for  their  dinner.  Lorenzo  counted  the 
pieces. 

**  How  many  are  there  ?'*  inquired  Carlo. 

^  More  than  a  hundred.'^ 

^'A  hundred!  why  that  is  money  enough  to 
provide  us  with  cheese  during  all  the  holidays.^' 
He  thrust  his  fingers  between  the  rails^  but  there 
was  not  room  to  admit  his  wrist. 

^This  is  the  torture  of  Tantalus !''  exclaimed 
Lorenzo. 

'^  Hush !  do  not  name  a  pagan  in  the  presence 
of  the  Virgin/' 
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^*You  are  right  to  correct  me.  Carlo!*'  and 
Lorenzo  crossed  himself  and  muttered  a  prayer. 

*^  Really/'  resumed  Carlo,  *^I  do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  great  harm  in  taking  those  bofocci.'^ 

'^  Not  if  they  were  taken  for  a  good  purpose.'* 

'^  I  cannot  imagine  any  better  purpose,  than  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger."  So  saying,  Lo- 
renzo thrust  a  long  stick  between  the  railings,  but 
the  stick  had  no  magnetic  |)ower,  and  it  served 
no  purpose  but  to  throw  the  pieces  of  money 
from  the  altar  to  the  ground. 

*^  Stay !  I  think  I  have  hit  on  the  right  plan 
now,"  said  Lorenzo ;  and  drawing  out  his  knife, 
he  made  a  slit  in  the  end  of  the  stick,  and  inserted 
in  the  aperture  a  small  slip  of  wood,  thus  forming 
a  sort  of  spoon  or  shovel.  But  this  experiment 
failed;  for  when,  after  repeated  trials,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  slipping  his  instrument  imder  one  of 
the  pieces  of  money,  it  slipped  off  again  before  he 
had  raised  it  a  few  inches  from  the  ground. 

"Come,  Lorenzo,  it  is  useless  lingering  here 
any  longer.  What  pains  you  are  taking  to  violate 
the  sixth  commandment." 

*' Perseverance  is  a  virtue,"  replied  Lorenzo 
drily.  But  afler  a  few  moments'  delay,  in  despair 
of  attaining  his  object  he  sighed  and  prepared  to 
follow  his  companion.  They  had  not  advanced 
many  paces,  when  Lorenzo  struck  his  forehead 
with  his  hand,  and  began  capering  about  joyfully. 
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«  Stay,  Carlo/'  exclaimed  he ;  "I  have  a  thought 
in  my  head :  go  up  to  the  top  of  that  little  hillock ; 
if  any  person  should  appear  in  sight,  give  me 
warning  by  a  good  loud  bray,  and  I  will  let  you 
know  that  I  hear  you,  by  answering  in  one  of  my 
very  best  crows/' 

Carlo  obeyed,  though  without  being  at  all  aware 
of  what  his  friend  intended  to  do. 

Lorenzo  repaired  to  a  ditch  which  was  hard  by, 
and  scraped  together  a  handful  of  clay,  which  he 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  ball.  Affixing  it  to 
the  end  of  the  stick,  which  a  few  moments  pre- 
viously had  served  him  so  ineffectively,  he  has- 
tened to  the  chapel,  thrust  his  new  machine 
between  the  rails,  and  immediately  raised  it  up 
with  one  of  the  pieces  of  money  sticking  to  the 
clay.  He  had  successfully  repeated  the  operation 
two  or  three  times  when  Carlo's  bray  was  heard; 
fully  satisfied  with  his  triumph,  he  answered  the 
signal  by  three  glorious  crows,  which  resounded 
through  the  air  like  the  trumpet  of  victory. 

This  story,  which  acquires  its  chief  interest 
from  the  afler-fortunes  of  one  of  the  parties  who 
figure  in  it,  was  related  to  me  by  Carlin,  with  all 
his  peculiar  and  versatile  humour.  His  animated 
Italian  gesticulation,  infused  life  and  expression 
into  the  most  trivial  details  of  everything  he  de- 
scribed. His  anecdotes  derived  a  peculiar  colour- 
bg  fi'om  the  half  French  half  Italian  accent  in 
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which  they  were  related;  and  he  had,  moreover^ 
an  amusing  habit  of  stamping  his  foot  petulantly 
on  the  ground  and  striking  his  forehead  when  he 
could  not  get  out  a  French  word,  after  he  had 
repeated  twenty  times  the  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  Italian.  Add  to  all  this,  the  truly  fraternal 
affection  he  exhibited  whenever  he  alluded  to  Lo- 
renzo, and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  interest  of 
the  anecdote  was  not  a  little  enhanced  by  his  man- 
ner of  repeating  it. 

"Truly!*'  observed  I  to  Carlin,  when  he  told 
it  me,  "this  was  a  strange  beginning  for  a  pope." 

"  Why,  as  to  his  crowing  like  a  cock,*'  said 
Carlin,  "  I  donH  know  that  that  was  so  very 
extraordinary  in  a  successor  of  St.  Peter.** 

^'  Well !  but  stealing  the  offerings  from  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin.  .  .  .** 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  Mousu  Fleury,**  replied  he, 
"you  must  admit  that  no  one  could  be  better  able 
than  a  Pope  to  make  due  restitution  in  after 
times  \'* 

'  This  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  roost  eminent  of 
our  English  judges,  now  deceased,  whose  criminal  charges  were 
beyond  measure  affecting  and  afflicting,  was  expelled  from  Bchool 
for  stealing  a  turkey. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  new  theatre. — Inaugural  perfomumce. — Deeeription  of  the 
theatre. — Seats  in  the  pit. — Laharpe  an  advocate  for  pit  seats. 
— Arguments  for  and  against  the  innovation. — Laharpe's  Au- 
diences  de  Thalie. — The  Acadtfmie  poet  in  love. — His  inordinate 
vanity. — Laignelot's  Tragedy  of  Agis. — Palissot. — His  come- 
dies  of  Les  Philosophes  and  Les  Courtisans. — Success  of  Made- 
moiselle Coutat. —  Renewed  friendship  of  Dugazon.  —  He 
projects  a  marriage  for  me. — Mademoiselle  Luzi. — His  retire- 
ment from  the  stage. — Saintly  conversion. — Proffered  happiness 
rejected. — Migon. — Mouvel  quits  France. — My  advancement 
to  the  rank  of  senior  associate. — My  new  character. — Success. 
— Assignation  between  Dugazon  and  Minette. — Altered  appear- 
ance of  the  latter. — Strange  disclosure. — Unexpected  interrup- 
tion.— Shooting  in  ambush. — Skilful  marksmen. — ^Dr.  Lassonne, 
the  (Queen's  physician. — His  visit  to  Minette. — Extraordinary 
particulars  related  by  him.—  A  Gothic  castle  and  its  lord. — Mys- 
terious saloon. — Garb  of  torture. — Branding. — A  fortunatt> 
accident. — Farewell  letter  from  Minette. — She  returns  to  a 
Cannelite  convent. 

I  HAVE  now  to  record  an  event,  which  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  annala  of  the  Com^die  Franjaise, 
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namely^  the  opening  of  our  new  theatre  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  for  the  first  time 
on  the  9th  of  Aprils  1782.  The  performance 
on  that  occasion  was  Racine's  '^  Iphig^nie/' 
preceded  by  a  prologue  written  by  M.  Imbert, 
intitled  '^  L'Inauguration  du  Theitre  Fran9ais;'* 
a  very  siDy  production^  which  was  immercifully 
hissed.  As  to  the  theatre^  it  was  imiversally 
admired,  at  least  the  interior.  The  exterior 
was  not  so  much  approved,  the  fa9ade  being 
considered  somewhat  too  heavy,  and  the  whole 
structure  wanting  in  dignity.  But  in  France  at 
that  time,  it  was  seldom  that  anything  for  the 
promotion  of  the  arts  was  done  on  a  really  grand 
scale.  Pecuniary  calculations  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  taste.  For  the  erection  of  the  new 
theatre,  the  eminent  architects  MM.  Peyre  and 
Wailly  were  selected :  they  drew  a  most  magni- 
ficent plan  ;  but  owing  to  the  obstacles  thrown  in 
their  way,  the  execution  fell  far  short  of  the  de- 
sign. *'Qu€  diable!  my  dear  Wailly,''  said  an 
influential  personage,  addressing  the  architect 
during  the  progress  of  the  building ;  *^  cannot  we 
dispense  with  a  few  of  these  pillars."  This  spirit 
of  parsimony  was  carried  to  a  rigorous  extreme ; 
as  the  building  approached  completion,  its  in- 
fluence was  discernible  even  in  the  painting  and 
decoration  of  the  interior.     But  a  short  time  after 
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the  opening  we  had  the  salle  painted  blue^  in  order 
to  relieve  the  insipid  and  too  uniform  tint  of  the 
interior. 

One  signal  reform  marked  the  inauguration  of 
our  new  theatre ;  the  pit  was  provided  with  seats. 
This  innovation  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
good  sense  and  good  taste  over  a  remnant  of 
feudal  barbarism.  This  improvement  had  long 
been  demanded^  especially  since  the  increasing 
disposition  to  tumult  manifested  by  the  frequenters 
of  the  pit.  The  accommodation  of  seats  afforded 
a  reasonable  groimd  for  raising  the  price  of  admis- 
■ion,  because  it  was  presumed  that  the  company 
would  be  of  a  superior  order.  The  newspapers 
remarked  that  we  should  now  have  the  pit  filled  with 
spectators  worthy  of  judging  and  encouraging  us, 
since  they  would  be  able  to  hear  and  understand 
us.  M.  de  Laharpe  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  for  the  pit  seats;  he  alleged  that  no 
first  performance  had  any  fair  chance  with  a  pit 
ranged  in  perpendicular  lines ;  that  a  standing  pit 
was  enough  to  mar  the  success  of  any  piece. 
Possibly  Laharpe  had  not  maturely  considered 
the  matter,  for  a  cabal  of  the  boxes  condemned 
Racine's  ^'  Phedre,"  and  it  might  have  been  asked 
whether  the  non-success  of  Laharpe's  *^  Barme- 
cides'' was  solely  attributable  to  the  standing  pit. 
Authors  and  journalists  seemed    to   rack    their 
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brains  for  arguments  in  favour  of  pit  seats^  whilst 
the  only  and  real  reason  for  their  introduction 
seemed  to  be  simply  that  people  are  more  at  their 
ease  sitting  than  standing. 

A  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  most  of  the  arguments 
adduced  against  a  standing  pit,  is  that  the  seated 
pit  most  heartily  hissed  M.  Imberf  s  prologue  on 
the  night  of  our  opening.  The  fact  is,  that  in  all 
theatres,  the  occupants  of  the  pit  will  invariably 
take  the  lead  either  in  applause  or  disapprobation. 
They  are  the  independent  portion  of  the  audience. 
In  the  pit  a  man  feels  as  much  at  his  ease  as 
though  he  were  at  home ;  but  a  box  is  a  sort  of 
drawing-room,  in  which  the  presence  of  ladies 
must  always  check  any  violent  manifestation  of 
feeling  and  opinion.  The  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  pits  of  our  French  theatres,  is  doubtless 
a  principal  cause  of  the  tumult  which  so  fre- 
quently pervades  them.  If  females  were  admitted, 
gallantry  would  doubtless  impose  decorum,  but  it 
might  also  impose  coldness.  Theatrical  perform- 
ance would  be  very  tame  without  the  excitement 
of  anxiety,  fear,  hope,  or  the  conflict  of  opinion. 
There  must  be  a  spontaneous  judgment  and  no 
half  decisions. 

But  to  return  to  M.  de  Laharpe.  It  is  now  my 
task  to  notice  one  of  his  dramatic  productions 
which  was  attended  with  complete  success — that 
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unalloyed  success  which  is  due  solely  to  the 
merits  of  a  writer.  If  I  may  formeriy  have  thought 
and  spoken  lightly  of  his  talents,  I  now  feel  greater 
pleasure  in  being  faithful  to  justice  than  to  pre- 
judice. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  opening  of  our 
theatre^  we  assembled  in  conclave,  and  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  any 
success  to  M.  Imbert^s  little  piece.  We  accord- 
ingly deemed  it  advisable  to  supersede  it  by 
another,  which  had  been  presented  to  us  likewise 
for  the  solenmity  of  the  inauguration.  This  piece 
was  entitled  ^^  Moliere  a  la  nouveUe  salle,  ou  les 
Audiences  de  Thalie.''  Dazincourt  read  the  piece, 
and  we  were  astonished  at  not  having  sooner  dis- 
covered its  merit.  It  was  a  clever  comic  sketch, 
satirising  the  conceits  and  absurdities  of  the 
day :  for  example,  the  prevailing  mode  of  writing 
and  criticising — ^the  impertinent  ignorance  of  the 
journalists — ^the  bad  taste  which  led  the  Parisians 
to  throng  to  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevards,  the 
Vaudevilles  of  the  Comedie  Italienne — slang 
words  and  phrases  of  new  introduction — ^the  rage 
for  calembourgs,  &c.  This  piece  was  the  pro- 
duction of  M.  de  Laharpe. 

On  its  performance,  it  was  received  with  unequi- 
vocal success,  which  was  in  no  way  damped  by  the 
unjust  criticisms  levelled  against  it.    Those  who 
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knew  the  character  of  Laharpe,  may  readily  ima- 
gine how  vain  it  made  him.  At  one  of  the  per- 
formances of  his  "  Audiences  de  Thalie/'  he  ob- 
served a  very  beautiful  young  lady  among  the 
persons  most  earnest  in  applauding  him.  Laharpe, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
He  always  let  the  public  into  the  secret  of  his 
little  adventm^s  (nothing  being  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence in  the  life  of  a  great  man),  and  accordingly, 
a  few  days  afterwards^  he  addressed  some  stanzas 
to  the  lady,  which  he  failed  not  to  publish. 

The  object  of  this  sudden  flame  was  no  other 
than  Mademoiselle  Cl^ophile,  formerly  a  third-rate 
dancer  at  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  and 
at  the  time  here  alluded  to,  a  favourite  of  the 
famous  Prince  de  Soubise.  Though  the  charms 
of  this  lady  were  not  of  the  most  brilliant  order, 
yet  they  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  enslave  the 
illustrious  critic — one  of  the  learned  forty.  La- 
harpe  was  as  seriously  in  love  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty  years  old,  and  was  determined  that  every 
one  should  know  it,  for  he  appeared  in  company 
with  the  lady  at  the  theatres,  the  promenades,  the 
ridotto,  and  even  at  the  Academy,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  many  honest  bourgeoises^  who  flattered 
themselves  that  they  were  so  many  Aspasias,  when 
they  honoured  the  Academic  poet  with  their  smiles. 
What  a  mortifying  rivalry !     The  ungrateful  man 
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to  fidl  in  love  with  an  opera  dancer — without  phir, 
losophyjzdyjjfcoutmetaphy^^  in  either  her  head  or 
hpr  Ihjpflj-t  1  To  foi^t  himself  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  he  had  never  loved  until  he  loved  Mademoiselle 
CleophOe !  What  a  shameless  retractation  of  all 
the  verses  printed  in  the  Mercure— of  the  sonnets 
published  in  J;he  Journal  de  Paris!  •  •  •  What 
cries  of  indignation  and  vengeance  were  raised 
against  him!  •  •  •  In  spite  of  his  great  talents^ 
Laharpe  was  generally  disliked.  His  egregious 
vanity  made  him  innumerable  enemies.  There 
was  scarcely  any  one  who  did  not  owe  him  a 
grudge  for  some  offensive  display  of  self-conceit ; 
for  unfortunately  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
himself  was  a  prejudice  which  he  was  always 
striving  to  compel  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adopt. 
It  was  justly  observed  by  a  witty  writer  of  the  day, 
that  it  would  be  a  profitable  speculation  to  buy 
Laharpe  at  the  price  he  was  worth,  and  to  sell 
him  at  the  price  at  which  he  valued  himself. 

^  Si  vouB  voudrez  &ire  bientot, 
Une  fortune  immeiuie  autant  que  legitime, 
II  V0U8  faui  acheter  Laharpe  ce  qu'il  vaut, 

£t  le  vendre  ce  qu'il  s'estime." 

In  the  department  of  tragedy,  the  first  novelty 
performed  in  our  new  theatre  was  a  piece  entitled 
**  Agis.'*    It  was  the  maiden  production  of  a  young 
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author  named  Laiguelot^  and  had  previously  been 
performed  before  the  court  at  Versailles^  in  the 
year  1779.  Laiguelot  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
baker  at  Versailles^  who  had  presented  it  to 
the  theatre  without  reconunendation  or  intro- 
duction. It  was^  as  a  matter  of  course^  rejected, 
and  probably  would  never  again  have  been  heard 
of^  had  not  our  comrade  Larive^  struck  with  the 
merit  which  he  discerned  in  the  piece^  recom- 
mended it  to  the  attention  of  the  Duke  de  Ville- 
quier^  and  some  other  persons  connected  with  the 

court  of  VersaiUes.    Their  intercession  obtained 

* 

for  it  the  favour  of  a  second  readings  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  suf&age  of  MM.  Thomas  and  Ducis, 
it  experienced  a  favourable  reception.  The  sub- 
ject was  perhaps  of  too  austere  a  character  te 
be  rendered  susceptible  of  the  kind  of  interest  best 
suited  to  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  age.  La- 
rive  sustained  the  character  of  Affis,  His  costume 
was  made  in  strict  conformity  with  historical  ac- 
curacy. It  was  greatly  admired,  and  set  off  his 
noble  figure  to  the  best  advantage.  The  author  of 
"  Agis/*  though  he  had  been  patronized  by  the 
court  of  Versailles,  afterwards  figured  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVL 

After  "  Agis,'*  we  revived  the  comedy  of  "  Les 
Philosophes.''    It  had  a  run  of  only  five  or  six 
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ni^ts^  and  on  the  first  night  encountered  vio- 
lent opposition.  The  audience  bore  with  good- 
humoured  indulgence  most  of  the  hits  levelled 
against  philosophy  and  the  philosophers.  But  when 
Crispin  entered^  creeping  on  all  fours^  the  insult 
thus  offered  to  the  memory  of  Jean  Jaques  Rous- 
seau, excited  a  burst  of  furious  indignation.  Never 
did  a  standing  pit  express  its  feeling  with  more 
energy  and  violence  than  did  ours  that  evening. 
Such  was  the  overwhehnmg  torrent  of  disapproba- 
tion^  that  the  performers  were  forced  to  retire,  and 
the  curtain  dropped.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
storm  subsided,  and  the  piece  was  resumed,  with 
no  other  alteration  except  that  of  making  Crispin 
walk  on  his  legs.  It  is  true  that  a  detachment  of 
the  guards,  adroitly  posted  in  the  pit,  afforded 
the  most  effective  protection  to  Palissot's  comedy. 

The  success  of  his  next  production,  "  Les  Court- 
isans,"  fully  recompensed  him  for  the  partial 
failure  of  the  "  Philosophes."  There  is  a  story 
connected  with  the  fate  of  all  Palissot's  plays. 
J^e  **  Courtisans''  was  presented  to  our  committee 
in  1774;  but  the  ladies  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise 
who  were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  piece,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  exceedingly  indelicate.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  '^  Philosophes'^  had  been  forced  upon 
us  through  the  influence  of  high  authority,  which 
excited  a  prejudice  against  Palissot.     Suspecting 
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that  the  alleged  indelicacy  of  his  play  was  merely 
a  pretence  to  avoid  bringing  it  out,  he  applied  for 
and  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  censor^  Cre- 
billon.  Furnished  with  this  sanction^  he  solicited 
a  second  reading  of  his  play  before  the  committee 
of  the  Com&iie  Franjaise. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  took  place  in  the 
month  of  March^  1775.  I  was  then  at  Lyons. 
Twenty-four  of  the  performers  were  on  the  com- 
mittee^ and  of  the  twenty-three  present^  Palissot 
had  only  five  votes  in  his  favour.  Piqued  at  the 
conduct  of  the  author^  the  migority  of  eighteen 
addressed  a  letter  to  him^  stating,  that  solely  to 
avoid  wounding  his  vanity^  they  had  grounded 
their  first  refusal  on  the  indecorous  title  and  sub- 
ject of  the  play;  but  that  independently  of  these 
objections,  it  possessed  faults  of  another  kind: 
in  short,  that  the  play  might  possibly  be  acted  if 
the  author  could  throw  into  it — 1st,  action ;  2nd, 
interest;  8rd,  taste ;  and  4th,  a  plot.  Enraged  at 
this  string  of  cyphers,  Palissot  resolved  to  appeal 
to  public  opinion.  He  had  the  play  printed,  at 
first  under  the  title  of  '^  Les  Courtisans.*'  But  he 
afterwards  chose  a  second  title,  and  as  the  play  had 
been  accused  of  indelicacy,  he  thought  it  would 
be  as  well  to  call  it  ^<The  School  of  Morals.^' 

Finding  himself  at  war  with  the  philosophers,  of 
whom  he  declared  the  performers  of  the  Com&Iie 
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Fran9ai8e  to  be  merely  the  tools^  he  deemed  it 
politic  to  conciliate  the  favotxr  of  the  clergy.  He 
prevailed  on  some  influential  members  of  the 
church  to  believe  that  his  comedy  was  not  only 
perfectly  correct,  but  that  its  performance  might 
contribute  materially  to  the  increase  of  morality. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  coterie  of  bigots  un- 
dertook to  support  the  author,  and  obtain  the 
King's  command  for  the  performance  of  the  pious 
play.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  himself  espoused 
the  cause  of  PaUssot;  and  after  the  drama  had 
undergone  some  judicious  alterations,  to  please 
Louis  XVI.,  a  royal  mandate  was  issued  for  its 
performance  at  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise. 

The  performers  resigned  themselves  to  their 
fate,  and  the  play  was  acted.  Mademoiselle  Coutat 
played  the  character  of  Rosalie^  and  displayed  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  her  high  talent.  From  the  per- 
formance of  this  comedy  may  in  fact  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  her  dramatic  career.  Preville 
and  I  were  overjoyed  at  her  success.  It  was  easy 
to  perceive,  even  at  this  early  period  of  her  Dro- 
gress,  that  we  could  boast  of  possessing  a  truly 
great  actress.  This  reconciled  her  to  Palissof  s 
comedy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  severe  sen- 
tence of  its  first  judges,  was  a  production  of  con- 
siderable literary  merit. 

m8 
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The  reader  will  doubtleBS  recollect  the  request 
made  to  me  by  mj  comrade  Dugazon,  to  accom- 
pany him  on  one  of  his  romantic  visits  to  the 
cottage  of  Banieres^  and  that  I  was  prevented 
complying  with  his  wish  by  being  summoned  to 
Versailles  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  projected 
by  Madame  Campan  between  me  and  Made- 
moiselle Raucourt.  Dugazon  felt  piqued  at  my 
refusal  to  go  with  him,  and  for  some  time  after  h^ 
and  I  were  on  rather  lukewarm  terms.  However, 
he  soon  resumed  his  wonted  cordiality  of  manner ; 
indeed  I  may  say,  that  his  friendship  for  me 
seemed  to  be  augmented  by  reason  of  the  little 
lapse  it  had  suffered.  He  was  altogether  a  crea- 
ture of  impulse,  whose  feelings  alternated  by 
sudden  fits  and  starts.  Even  his  acting  bore  the 
impress  of  his  excellent  but  fickle  nature.  In  the 
overflowings  of  his  kind  heart  his  feelings  of  afflic- 
tion and  friendship  appeared  sometimes  to  waste 
themselves,  and  become  exhausted.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  fits  of  ardour  were  inva- 
riably succeeded  by  intervals  of  coolness. 

On  the  return  of  his  fervent  friendship  towards 
me,  he  generously  resolved  to  secure  me  an  in- 
come of  eighteen  thousand  francs  per  annum ; 
and  without  giving  me  the  most  distant  hint  of 
his  intentions,  he  had  kindly  made  every  prelimi- 
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nary  arrangement  for  getting  me  married  to  Made« 
moiselle  Luzi,  our  soubretie,  who  had  retired  from 
the  theatre  about  a  year  previously. 

This  lady  quitted  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  in  most 
saintly  odour,  it  being  understood  that  she  had 
been  induced  to  relinquish  our  profession  by  read- 
ing the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Mademoiselle 
Gautier  ^  This  account  was  devoutly  believed  by 
many,  but  possibly  they  were  nearer  the  truth, 
who  suspected  that  advancing  age  induced  the 
adroit  soubrette  to  affect  to  devote  to  religion  a 
heart,  which  was  b^inning  to  be  somewhat  ne- 
glected by  man. 

I  never  was  much  inclined  to  be  either  the 
champion  or  the  depreciator  of  the  female  sex: 
the  former  is  a  silly  character,  the  latter  a  base 
one.  Still  there  are  little  peccadilloes  that  may 
be  spoken  of;  and  if  a  lady  will  let  the  public  into 
her  confidence,  there  is  no  Cato,  however  rigid, 
who  will  not  make  his  comments.  It  is  true  that, 
since  she  had  attained  a  certain  age,  Luzi  might 
have  made  a  tolerably  good  wife  for  a  good  hus- 
band ;  but  as  to  her  spiritual  recommendations,  I 
can  venture  to  say  that  of  the  few  women  in  Paris 

>  The  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  Mademoiselle  Gautier  ap- 
peared in  1 781.  This  actress,  as  her  historian  states,  after  several 
years  devoted  to  pleasnre  and  dissipation,  suddenly  withdrew 
(ram  society,  and  ended  her  days  in  austere  peniteocs. 
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who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  becoming  saints,  our 
worthy  comrade  was  perhaps  the  one,  with  whose 
sanctity  was  mingled  the  largest  proportion  of 
alloy. 

In  spite  of  her  courageous  resolve,  it  would 
appear  that  Luzi  sometimes  cast  a  lingering  look 
behind,  and  Dugazon,  who  was  her  friend  and 
confident,  could  easily  perceive  that  her  heart  was 
not  wholly  with  her  in  her  retirement.  This  sug- 
gested to  Dugazon  the  magnanimous  scheme  I  have  , 
above  alluded  to ;  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  renewed 
friendship  he  was  anxious  to  secure  to  me  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  a  union  with  the  new 
convert.  It  would  appear  that  there  must  have 
been  something  exceedingly  matrimonial  in  my 
look  and  air !  .  .  •  This  was  the  second  attempt 
within  a  very  brief  space  of  time  to  link  me  in 
Hymen's  silken  bonds ! . . .  I  could  pardon  Madame 
Campan,  but  there  are  certain  insults  which  are 
cruelly  felt  when  offered  by  a  fnend ! 

Dugazon  evidently  expected  to  encounter  some 
opposition  on  my  part.  In  spite  of  his  natiural 
disposition  to  express  with  unreserved  candour 
any  idea  that  occurred  to  him,  he  did  not  ac* 
tually  broach  the  subject  at  once,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  smooth  down  anticipated  difficulties,  by 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  admiring  the  fair 
saint  in  her  retreat.    With  this  view,  he  at  first 
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invited  me  to  visit  her  under  pretext  of  accom- 
panying him,  and  by-ond-by  I  began  to  invite 
him  to  accompany  me.  Luzi's  house  was  a  very 
agreeable  visiting-place.  The  dinners  were  excel- 
lent, as  they  usually  are  at  the  tables  of  very  pious 
persons ;  and  the  lady  herself  was  very  pleasant 
company.  Her  conversation  was  intelligent  and 
sprightly,  and  totally  free  from  bigotry  or  intole- 
rance. Religion,  which  was  said  to  occupy  all 
her  thoughts,  at  all  events  never  became  the  sub- 
ject of  her  discourse. 

And  so,  for  the  second  time,  marriage  was  pro- 
posed to  me  •  •  .  not  with  the  condition  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  stormy  life,  such  as  I  should  have  led 
with  Raucourt,  but  with  the  prospective  of  placid 
tranqiullity, — an  undisturbed  dead  calm  .... 
Happy  Fleury ! 

Regardless  of  my  own  interests,  I  nevertheless 
declined  the  pious  bonne  fortune ;  and  after  two  or 
three  formal  visits,  merely  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  a  too  sudden  rupture,  I  bade  farewell  to  Luzi, 
thoroughly  persuaded,  though  entertaining  the 
highest  respect  for  every  woman  who  forsakes  the 
world  for  the  love  of  piety,  that  it  is  infinitely 
easier  to  become  a  martyr  than  a  saint ! 

At  my  next  interview  with  Dugazon,  I  did  not 
foiget  to  thank  him  for  his  good  intentions,  but 
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begged  that  he  would  not  in  future  trouble  him- 
self to  arrange  any  conjugal  schemes  for  me^  as  I 
preferred  settling  those  affairs  for  myself. 

**  You  have  refused  to  seal  your  own  happiness/' 
said  he. 

"  I  have  refused  to  mar  my  own  comfort/'  I 
replied. 

^^  An  amiable  woman.'' 

"  Old  enough  to  be  my  mother." 

'^  Eighteen  thousand  livres  per  annimi." 

"And  fifty  years  of  age." 

"  A  position  in  society." 

"  My  position  is  at  the  Comedie  Fran9ai8e !" 
said  I.  "  Am  I  not  next  to  Mole?" 

"You  think  that  Mouvel  will  remain  at  the 
court  of  Sweden  ?" 

"  Unless  he  has  set  out  on  his  return." 

"  A  King's  caprice  took  him  there,  and  a  King's 
caprice  may  send  him  back  again ;  Gustavus  is 
like  all  other  princes/'  said  Dugazon. 

"  And  am  not  I  like  other  actors  ?"  exclaimed 
I.  "  The  truth  is,  that  when  I  have  traced  out 
my  own  course,  I  do  not  like  to  be  driven  from 
it." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Dugazon,  "you  are  ambitious 
of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Mol^,  and  becoming 
the  terror  of  husbands." 
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"  No/'  was  my  reply ;  *'  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
become  the  slave  of  a  wife." 

'^And  yet  Fll  be  sworn  you  are  the  slave  of 
some  woman/' 

**  As  you  are  of  Migon/'  was  my  answer. 

The  mere  utterance  of  that  name  made  Dugazon 
tremble.  Since  the  little  coolness  which  had  ex- 
isted between  us,  he  had  never  once  spoken  to  me 
of  that  interesting  person.  In  the  spring  I  had 
made  a  journey  to  the  cottage  of  M.  and  Madame 
Banieres,  but  to  my  surprise  found  they  had  left 
it,  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  another  family,  who 
informed  me  that  Banieres  and  his  family  had  gone 
to  reside  in  the  country.  It  immediately  struck  me 
that  their  removal  must  have  beenjcitused,  how,  I 
could  not  guess,  by  their  mysterious  visitor,  whom 
the  reader  will  probably  recollect.  I  feared  that 
they  had  got  into  some  trouble,  and  twice  or 
thrice  was  on  the  point  of  questioning  Dugazon 
on  the  subject,  but  I  saw  that  he  evaded  it.  My 
mention  of  the  name  of  Migon  in  the  colloquy 
above  related,  led  me  to  put  some  questions  to 
him,  which  drew  forth  the  sequel  of  the  nlysterious 
story. 

But  before  I  present  to  the  reader  the  details 
which  my  friend  with  deep  emotion  related  to 
nle ;  I  will  explain  the  allusions  to  Mouvel,  which 
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occurred   in  the  above  little   dialogue  between 
Dugazon  and  myself. 

For  some  time  previously,  my  advancement  at 
the  Comedie  Fran9ai6e  had  been  more  rapid  than 
I  had  ever  ventured  to  flatter  myself  it  would  be ; 
my  rank  in  the  company  being  at  that  time  imme- 
diately next  to  Mole.  For  my  sudden  rise  I  was 
indebted  to  the  following  curcumstances :  Mouvel, 
one  of  our  most  favourite  actors,  a  clever  author,  a 
man  admired  in  private  life,  and  whose  position  in 
society  and  on  the  stage,  was  most  advanta- 
geous,  most  unexpectedly  quitted  France  in  the 
very  zenith  of  his  professional  success.  His  sud- 
den departure  gave  rise  to  a  thousand  conjectures : 
its  real  cause  was  the  acceptance  by  Mouvel  of  an 
often  repeated  offer  of  an  engagement  as  principal 
performer  in  the  French  theatre,  maintained  on  a 
most  splendid  footing  by  Gustavus  III.,  at  Stock- 
holm. The  vacancy  thus  left  in  our  company, 
gave  me  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  senior  asso- 
ciate. 

I  was  now  in  my  turn  an  ancien,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity soon  occurred  to  enable  me  to  take  a  cha- 
racter suited  to  my  position.  It  was  proposed  to 
revive  the  comedy  of  "  L'Ecole  des  Bourgeois,'' 
which  had  not  been  performed  since  the  death  of 
Bellecourt.    This  comedy,  written  by  Delainval, 
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contained  8ome  scenes  not  unworthy  of  Moliere. 
Mole  refused  the  character  of  the  Marquis. 

**IwiUtakeit/'saidL 

^What!  after  my  husband  ?''  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Bellecourt. 

'^Yes,  madame/'  replied  I,  "though  the  player 
Lb  dead^  the  play  still  lives/' 

I  appeared  in  the  character,  and  my  performance 
was  crowned  with  signal  success;  a  success  which 
was  not  ephemeral;  for  the  character  remained 
exclusively  my  own.  I  was  never  doubled  in  it, 
and  it  was  the  character  in  which  I  eventually 
took  leave  of  the  Thefitre  Fran9ais. 

But  to  return  to  Dugazon,  whom  I  left  over- 
whelmed with  painful  emotion  by  my  revival  of 
the  recollection  of  his  mistress. 

The  reader  already  knows  what  occurred  on  the 
evening  on  which  I  first  met  the  mysterious 
stranger  at  the  abode  of  Bani^res.  I  mentioned 
that  Minette,  or  Migon  as  she  was  also  called,  on 
recovering  from  the  swoon  into  which  she  had 
been  thrown  by  the  horror-stirring  narrative  of 
the  mysterious  guest,  whispered,  as  she  left  the 
room,  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Dugazon.  Those 
words  were  an  invitation  to  meet  her  in  the  wood 
of  Romanville  on  the  Tuesday  following,  that  is  to 
say,  three  days  after. 
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Dugazon  failed  not  to  repair  punctually  to  the 
place  of  assignation.  Half  an  hour  elapsed  after 
the  time  appointed — then  a  whole  hour — ^then  a 
long  interval;  which  Dugazon  took  no  note  of. 
He  had  just  resolved  to  leave  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, and  to  repair  at  all  hazards  to  the  cottage  of 
Banieres,  when  Minette  appeared.  But  how  was 
she  changed  in  the  brief  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  Dugazon  last  saw  her.  She  was 
pale  and  attenuated  ;  her  eyes  were  red,  and 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  she  had  scarcely 
strength  to  walk.  The  beautiful  Provencale  was 
transformed  to  a  shadow. 

My  friend  flew  to  meet  her,  and  ofiering  her  his 
arm  for  support,  for  her  strength  seemed  utterly 
exhausted,  he  said :  '^  Minette,  you  are  ill  ...  . 
very  ill.'' 

^'  Yes,''  she  replied,  "  and  miserable  .  .  .  and 
miserable!"  These  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  deep  despondency  and  despair,  which 
tilled  Dugazon  with  horror. 

"  And  you  have  come  here  that  I  may  rescue 
you,"  said  he.     "  Admit  me  to  your  confidence, 
and  let  me  know  how  I  can  save  you.     I  am 
convinced  that  you  are  under  the  influence  of  a  » 
baneful  power,  which  .  .  .  .  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  Minette 
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fully  comprehended   its   import,    and   she   said 
faintly : 

^^  I  am  indeed  in  his  power  •  .  .  and  can  never 
escape  from  if 

«  Who  is  this  man/'  resumed  Dugazon,  "  and 
by  what  right  does  he  exercise  any  control  over 
you  ?*' 

Minette  hung  down  her  head,  and  made  no 
reply, 

^^By  what  right?'' repeated  Dugazon  ...  "by 
what  right,  I  say,  does  he  possess  this  power  .  .  . 
This  is  not  the  age  of  magicians,  Minette !  .  .  .  . 
Can  it  be  a  lover?" 

At  that  moment  Dugazon  felt  the  keen  pangs 
of  jealousy.  He  loved  Minette,  and  uttered  the 
above  interrogation  with  a  thrilling  which  wrung 
tears  from  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

**  A  lover !  .  .  .  a  lover !"  said  she.  "  If  he 
were  a  lover,  should  I  be  here?  .  .  .  Do  I  look 
happy,  Dugazon  ?" 

My  friend  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  suspicion.  Then  rising,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  firm  and  resolute  tone, 

"  If  he  be  not  a  lover  he  is  a  persecutor — an 
enemy. ...  I  must  bring  the  matter  to  an  end." 

"  You  cannot,"  said  Minette*  "  You  woidd  not 
assassinate  him ;  and  he  will  not  fight." 
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Dugazon  stamped  his  foot^  and  muttered  an 
imprecation. 
^'  Tell  me  his  name/'  said  he,  ''his  real  name ! 

•  •  •  As  to  what  he  calls  himself,  it  is  nothing." 

''  I  admit/'  said  Minette,  ''that  it  is  so.  •  • .  but 
his  real  name  I  cannot  teU.'' 

"  You  cannot  !*' 

"  I  am  bound  by  a  fearful  oath/'  said  she,  "  pro- 
nounced over  a  shattered  coffin  .  •  •  the  bones  of 
the  disinterred  dead !  •  •  •  Ask  me  no  questions 

•  .  •  ,  You  would  shrink  from  the  horrors  which 
you  press  me  to  reveaL  .  •  •  But  hear  what  I  may, 
and  what  I  wish  to  tell  you.  I  have  begged  of  you 
to  meet  me  here,  because  there  is  a  person  who  yet 

can  save  me  •  •  •  .  who  can  save  us  all That 

person  is  Dr.  Liassonne,  the  queen's  physician. 
You  know  him,  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  you 
speak  of  him.  ...  I  am  ill.  •  •  very  ill — send  M. 
Lassonne  to  me,  but  beg  him  to  assume  a  false 
name  when  he  visits  me.  He  knows  my  persecutor. 
He  will  do  .  •  •  that  which  I  dare  not  •  •  .  can- 
not do." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  Minette  would 
have  sunk  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  had  not 
Dugazon  supported  her.  She  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent,  she  uttered  a 
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piercing  shriek^  started  back^  and  extending  her 
arm  to  keep  Dugazon  apart  from  her,  she  stood 
motionless,  as  if  struck  with  epilepsy. 

^^  Good  heavens !  what  does  this  mean  V  ex- 
claimed Dugazon,  amazed. 

Minette  gazed  wildly  at  him.  Alter  a  moment's 
pause,  she  took  his  hand.  Her  expressive  eyes 
seemed  to  sue  for  pardon ;  but  before  a  word  of 
kindness  could  escape  his  lips,  she  fell,  as  if  life- 
less, to  the  earth. 

Dugazon  was  in  the  act  of  raising  her,  when  a 
man,  rushing  out  of  one  of  the  thickets  of  the 
wood,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice :  '^  Has  not  this 
interview  lasted  long  enough?'' 

« 

These  words  restored  Minette  to  consciousness, 
and  as  if  starting  from  a  dream,  she  exclaimed : 
"It  is  he!  .  .  .  It  is  he!'' 

"  What  right  have  you,  sir,  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" said  Dugazon,  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  ad- 
dmsing  himself  to  the  intruder,  whom  he  imme- 
diately recognised  to  he'*  the  man." 

"  Let  it  suffice,  sir,"  said  the  stranger,  ''that  I 
tell  you  I  possess  the  right,  and  choose  to  exer- 
cise it." 

These  words  were  expressed  in  a  tone  of  jeering 
contempt ;  and  the  speaker,  as  he  uttered  them, 
drew  Minette's  arm  within  his,  and  was  dragging 
her  away. 
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Dugazon^  maddened  with  rage,  rushed  before 
them  to  prevent  their  departure.  The  stranger 
warned  him  to  stand  aside,  and  to  employ  not  a 
word  of  menace  nor  a  gesture  of  opposition.  ''  I 
am  all  powerful  here/^  said  he.  ^^  At  this  moment 
fire-arms  are  pointed  at  you  and  Minette !  .  .  •  « 
My  expert  marksmen  never  missed  .  partridge  on 
the  wing ;  do  not  force  them  to  give  fatal  evidence 
of  their  skill.  .  .  .  Look  ye/'  pursued  he,  touch- 
ing with  his  cane  the  branch  of  a  tree  which 
Dugazon  had  broken  off,  and  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  in  a  menacing  attitude.  ...  In  a  moment 
the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard,  and  a  ball 
struck  the  branch,  which  fell  from  the  hand  of 
Dugazon,  who  stood  almost  petrified  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Well  done,  my  brave  fellows,*'  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  '^And  now  I,  in  my  turn,  will  show 
how  well  I  can  take  aim.'' 

So  saying,  he  threw  a  purse  towards  the  spot 
from  whence  the  shot  had  been  fired,  as  indicated 
by  the  smoke. 

^^  You  came  here  to  obtain  tidings  of  me,"  said 
the  stranger :  '^  you  shall  hear  who  and  what  I  am. 
I  am  powerful  because  I  possess  millions:  I  am 
obeyed  because  I  lavish  money  profusely:  I  bear  a 
great  name  which  I  never  pronounce,  and  which  I 
prohibit  every  one  who  knows  it  from  pronouncing 
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(here  he  darted  a  fierce  glance  on  Minette).  I  am 
condemned  to  death^  and  yet  jou  see  I  am  at  large ; 
and  woe  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  molest 
me !  As  to  you,  if  you  value  Minette's  existence ; 
if  you  value  your  own,  I  charge  you  be  discreet. 
.  .  .  Adieu !"  added  he,  with  an  ironical  smile,  I 
will  go  to  the  Comedie  Franyaise  and  applaud 
you,  when  you  appear  in  the  character  of  Bema-- 
diUe.  Meanwhile  remember  me !''  •  .  •  He  then 
pointed  to  Dugazop  the  road  to  Paris,  and  drew 
or  rather  dragged  Minette  away  with  him  in  the 
direction  of  Banieres'  cottage. 

My  friend  described  to  me  in  forcible  terms  the 
fears  and  anxieties  which  harassed  his  mind  after 
this  singular  interview.  At  one  time  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
an  adventure  so  totally  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  things ;  and  fancied  himself  imder  the 
influence  of  a  fearful  dream.  At  another  a  con- 
viction of  the  fatal  truth  drove  him  to  a  state  of 
mind  bordering  on  phrenzy.  He  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  frequently  on  the  very  point  of  con- 
fiding the  whole  to  me ;  but  that  he  feared  lest  by 
my  precipitancy  and  incaution  the  safety  of  Mi- 
nette might  be  compromised. 

After  this  extrordinaiy  event,  he  passed  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  miserable  state  of  anxiety  aild 
suspense,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
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he  received  a  note  from  Banieres,  couched  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  We  are  very  much  alarmed  for  Minette.  The 
doctor  who  attends  her  evidently  does  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  illness  under  which  she  is 
suffering,  and  which  is  hurrying  her  to  her  grave. 
She  herself  has  expressed  a  wish  to  consult  M.  de 
Dessair,  a  skilful  medical  professor,  with  whom 
you  are  acquainted.  Can  you.  prevail  on  him  to 
come,  or  bring  him  here?*' 

It  immediately  occurred  to  Dugazon  that  Mi- 
nette possibly  feigned  to  be  more  alarmingly  ill 
than  she  really  was,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  pre- 
text for  seeing  another  doctor;  and  that  this  other 
doctor  was  M.  Lassonne,  the  name  of  Dessair 
being  evidently  that  which  she  wished  him  to 
assume  on  visiting  her. 

^  Dugazon  immediately  called  on  Dr.  Lassonne» 
the  queen's  physician.  He  briefly  related  to  him 
the  circumstances  of  the  extraordinary  affair,  and 
implored  him  to  make  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
patient  The  doctor  readily  complied.  He  was 
well  known  to  all  our  theatrical  colleagues,  and 
was  the  ardent  admirer  of  one  of  our  favomite 
actresses. 

By  revealing  to  the  doctor  the  cireumstances 
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disclosed  by  Minette^  by  minutely  describing  her 
oppressor^  and  by  relating  the  avowal  made  by 
the  mysterious  man  himself^  that  M.  Lassonne 
might  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
But  on  the  contrary,  the  doctor  declared  that  his 
memory  did  not  enable  him  to  trace  any  circum- 
stance having  reference  to  the  story  related  by 
Dugazon^  which  however  had  so  deeply  excited  his 
curiosity  and  interest,  that  he  was  most  ready  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  power  to  assist  in  clearing  up 
thfe  mystery.  He  agreed  to  go  to  Banieres^  house 
that  very  day;  at  the  same  time  expressing  a  wish 
that  Dugazon  shoidd  not  accompany  him.  He 
proposed^  before  he  saw  the  patient,  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  the  doctor  who  had  been 
previously  attending  her;  wishing  to  appear  as 
though  he  had  been  simunoned  for  a  consul* 
tation,  and  had  not  come  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  family  or  their  friends. 

Dugazon,  however,  fancied  he  could  discern, 
from  Dr.  Lassonne's  manner,  that  he  said  less 
than  he  really  knew.  But  he  felt  the  impropriety 
of  annoying  him  by  further  questions,  and  though 
the  proposed  plan  did  not  precisely  accord  with 
his  impatience,  yet  he  expressed  his  concurrence 
in  it. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Lassonne  paid  a  visit  to  the 
green-room  of  the  Com^e  Fran9aise,  and  draw- 
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ing  Dugazon  aside,  assured  him  that  all  had  tran- 
spired precisely  as  he  had  wished.  *^  But/'  pur- 
sued he,  '^  I  did  not  see  the  man  of  mystery.  No 
doubt  he  was  informed  that  a  stranger  was  there, 
and  consequently  did  not  choose  to  show  himself. 
My  design  was  to  order  the  patient  change  of  air, 
but  I  found  her  in  so  weak  a  state  that  I  feared  to 
do  so.     We  must  devise  some  other  scheme.^' 

Dugazon  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  having 
resolved  to  make  me  his  confident,  he  called  on 
me  for  that  purpose.  This  happened  on  the  very 
morning,  when,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was 
summoned  to  Versailles,  and  was  myself  in  no 
very  tranquil  state  of  mind.  Lassonne,  without 
explaining  himself,  had  requested  Dugazon  to  meet 
him  at  Banieres,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  friend,  a 
man  of  nerve  and  courage,  for  perhaps,  added  the 
doctor,  we  may  require  his  assistance.  He  at  the 
same  time  enjoined  Dugazon  to  observe  profound 
silence  as  to  all  that  he  knew;  for  that  on  his  silence 
his  own  fate  and  that  of  Minette  might  depend. 

Dugazon,  on  finding  that  I  could  not  accom- 
pany him,  hastened  in  search  of  Saint  Fal,  a 
young  actor,  who  had  recently  joined  our  com- 
pany. Saint  Fal  consented  to  go,  and  he  and 
Dugazon  set  off  at  full  speed  in  a  cabriolet. 

However,  they  did  not  proceed  very  far  on  their 
journey.    On  turning  the  Boulevard,  near  the  site 
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of  the  present  Chateau  d^Eau^  they  perceived 
M.  Lassonne's  carriage.  Dugazon  thought  that 
the  doctor  had  set  off  only  a  Uttle  tune  previously^ 
and  he  was  therefore  surprised  to  see  the  carriage 
coming  towards  town.  Was  the  doctor  in  it? 
This^  for  a  moment^  he  doubted,  when  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  gentleman,  whom  at  first  he  did  not 
recognize.  But  as  the  two  vehicles  were  passing 
each  other,  he  observed  the  gentleman  beckon  to 
him*  He  immediately  alighted  from  the  cabriolet, 
the  carriage  door  was  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
doctor  himself;  but  having  changed  his  well 
known  wig  for  another,  he  was  so  disguised  as  to 
be  scarcely  recognisable. 

^'Step  into  the  carriage,  Dugazon,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  M.  Saint  Fal  will  excuse  you.  I  wish  to 
have  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  you  in 
private.'* 

Saint  Fal  immediately  extended  his  hand  to 
Dugazon,  wished  him  good  morning,  and  the 
cabriolet  and  carriage  drove  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

''All  has  ended,  my  friend,''  said  the  doctor 
to  Dugazon,  ''more  happily  than  I  dared  venture 
to  hope.  I  have  perhaps  overstepped  my  frmc- 
tions  as  a  physician,  but  no  one  can  reproach  me 
with  not  having  fulfilled  my  duty  as  an  honest 
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man.     I  have  delivered  society  from  a  monster 
•  •  •  I  have  saved  Minette !'' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  paused,  as  if 

m 

fearful  to  proceed. 

"  But,*'  resumed  he,  "  I  have  not  preserved  her 
for  you;  that  was  not  in  my  power.  She  loves 
you — ^but  she  earnestly  implores  that  you  will 
not  seek  to  see  her  again.  She  has  renounced 
the  world,  therefore  do  not  .  •  .  (Here  Dugazon 
manifested  signs  of  impatience,  and  was  about  to 
open  the  carriage  door)  •  •  •  Stay !  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  her 
resolution  is  wise — that  it  has  been  well  con- 
sidered, and  that  it  is  irrevocable  .  •  •  Besides, 
she  is  still  in  a  most  precarious  state ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  she  is  yet  out  of  danger ;  the 
scene  which  has  just  ^taken  place  has  agitated  her; 
and  an  interview  with  you  is  more  than  she  is 
capable  of  bearing  ...  Be  patient  for  a  few  days, 
and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Come  with 
me  to  my  house,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  relate  to 
you ;  you  can  afterwards  determine  what  course  to 
adopt.*' 

On  reaching  home,  the  doctor  conducted  Du- 
gazon to  his  study,  and  aft;er  locking  the  door  to 
guard  against  interruption,  he  related  the  following 
extraordinary  story. 
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"About  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  traveUing 
in  the  south  of  France,  I  visited  a  town  in  which 
there  are  some  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity. 
Having  passed  several  days  in  examining  these 
remains,  I  was  about  to  proceed  on  my  journey, 
when  a  medical  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  had  been  in- 
troduced, called  on  me,  and  begged  that  I  would 
assist  him  by  my  advice  in  the  conduct  of  a 
difficult  case. 

"An  atrocious  murder  had  been  committed 
under  the  most  appalling  circumstances.  A  cer- 
tain individual  was  suspected  to  be  the  murderer 
— ^his  name  indeed  seemed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
frightful  peculiarity  of  the  wounds  of  the  victim. 
I  had  acquired  some  reputation  by  my  observa- 
tions and  evidence  in  cases  in  which  medicine  is 
connected  with  criminal  legislation.  When  caUed 
upon  for  my  advice  and  assistance  in  this  case 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  suspend  my  journey  for  a  time, 
and  remain  in  the  town. 

"  At  length  the  person  suspected  was  arrested ; 
he  is  the  man  whom  you  have  met  at  Banieres%  a 
rich  and  powerful  nobleman,  endowed  with  high 
talents — ^but  sullied  with  crime.  He  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  France,  a 
family  even  more  illustrious  by  virtues  than  by 
descent — but  this  man,  sent  like  a  scourge,  has 
blotted  the  scutcheon  of  his  noble  house. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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^  He  was  posaessed  of  princely  wealth,  which 
he  scattered  with  a  prodigal  hand,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  he  spread  terror  and  desolation  through- 
out the  surrounding  country*  Misery  was  the 
doom  of  all  who  dwelt  within  the  reach  of  his  in- 
fluence,  Toung  females,  previously  chaste  and 
pure,  suddenly  abandoned  the  paths  of  modesty 
and  chastity,  and  by  adopting  a  depraved  course 
of  life,  proved  the  demon^s  skill  in  the  art  of 
seduction. 

^'One  family  alone,  of  all  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity' of  this  man's  domains,  had  hitherto  es- 
caped the  contagion  of  his  licentiousness.  In  this 
family  there  was  an  only  daughter,  a  pattern  of 
virtue ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women 
in  that  district  of  France,  where  women  are  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  for  beauty.  She  was  the  affi- 
anced bride  of  the  son  of  a  notary  residing  in  the 
province,  a  fine  young  man,  of  honourable  cha- 
racter, and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her;  to 
whom  she  was  devoutly  attached,  as  was  he  to 
her. 

''Minette's  father  filled  an  official  post  either 
at  Marseilles  or  Toulon,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  unexpected  reductions  in  several  of  the 
ministerial  departments,  he  was  dismissed  finom 
his  situation.  The  young  lovers  were  joyfully 
anticipating  a  speedy  consummation  of  their  hap- 
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pmess,  when  this  misfortune  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  their  marriage.  The  frmily  were 
overwhehned  wi&  grief  and  disappointmoit.  Poor 
Minette  passed  whole  dajrs  in  weeping. 

One  of  her  young  companions,  whom  she  made 
die  confidant  of  her  grief,  said : 

^' Were  I  in  your  place,  I  know  what  I  should 
do/ 

'^  Minette  inquired  what  she  meant* 

^''1/  replied  the  young  girl,  'wouM  apply  to 
Monseignem* ;  he  has  high  influence,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  exert  it  in  your  behalf/ 

'^'But  every  one  speaks  so  ill  of  him,'  said 
Minette. 

^' '  Tes,'  said  the  firiend, '  but  people  speak  ill  of 
him  without  any  reason.  You  have  met  Mon- 
seigneur  when  you  have  been  out  walking;  what 
did  he  say  to  you?' 

'* '  Nothing  ^  replied  Minette,  ^he  merely  bowed, 
and  passed  on.' 

<<  <  There,'  said  her  companions,  *  you  see  what 
fidse  stories  go  abroad.  Every  country  place  is 
haunted  by  a  ghost,  or  perhaps  an  ogre,  who  goes 
about  devouring  little  children ;  but  do  you  believe 
all  you  hear  ?  I  tell  you  what  Minette,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  say  anything  about  it,  I  will  go 
with  you  to  the  chateau,  and  you  shall  teU  your 
story  to  Monseigneur  himself.' 

N  2 
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^'Minette  hesitated^  and  said  she  must  take 
time  to  consider  of  the  project.  But  then  she 
thought  of  her  father,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
sorrow  through  the  loss  of  his  post.  The  little 
money  he  had  saved,  and  which  he  had  destined 
for  her  dowry,  was  now  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
family.  Then  she  thought  of  her  lover.  Her  friend 
again  repeated  the  assurance  that  all  might  easily 
be  arranged;  atleast,  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  .  • . 
There  could  be  no  danger  if  both  went  together. 
The  result  of  all  this  persuasion  was,  that  Minette 
adopted  her  friend's  suggestion,  and  the  two  girls 
set  out  on  their  secret  errand. 

''  Minette  had  an  interview  with  Monseigneur ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  either  by  chance,  or  fit>m 
some  particular  interest  exerted  in  his  favour,  the 
father  received  a  profitable  appointment  under  the 
government.  This  good  fortune  had  not,  however, 
the  effect  of  reviving  Minette's  drooping  spirits ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  became  more  depressed  than 
ever.  Her  lover's  visits  were  renewed,  and  he 
urged  her  to  fix  an  early  period  for  their  marriage ; 
but  Minette  postponed  her  consent,  until  at  length 
she  decisively  discarded  and  rejected  him.  Her 
conduct  excited  general  surprise;  no  one  could 
guess  the  motives  which  could  have  prompted  so 
strange  a  resolution,  in  direct  opposition  to  all 
her  former  feelings  and  protestations;  and  after 
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the  afikir  had  made  as  much  noise,  as  such  affairs 
usuaUy  create  in  a  country  town,  people  ceased 
to  speak  about  it. 

''  All  who  knew  Minette  were  soon  aware  of  the 
filial  fact  that  she  was  now  no  longer  mistress  of 
herselfl  •  She  visited  the  chateau  on  prescribed 
days  and  at  fixed  hours.  She  received  commands 
firom  Monseigneur,  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
implicitly  obeyed.  She  was  under  the  yoke  of 
an  imperious  master,  and  the  lives  of  her  fiither 
and  mother  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  her 
resistance.  Horrible  secrets  had  been  imparted 
to  her,  and  she  was  branded  by  a  mark,  which 
made  her  for  ever  the  slave  of  her  odious  per- 
secutor. 

''  On  the  north  of  the  ancient  Gothic  chateau, 
and  in  the  most  secluded  part  of  that  spacious 
structure,  its  owner  had  constructed  a  circular 
saloon,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  an  eastern  pavilion. 
This  apartment  was  decorated  with  Asiatic  luxury, 
and  eveiy  object  it  contained  seemed  to  be  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  oriental  nations.  There  were  no  windows 
in  the  walls ;  but  one  in  the  vaidted  roof,  which 
diffused  light  through  the  saloon,  was  painted  in 
richly  coloured  designs ;  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
beaming  through  the  tinted  glass,  produced  the 
cflbct  of  a  summer's  twilighL  A  vast  circular  divan 
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extended  round  the  whole  of  the  "vralL  To 
mTsteiious  apartment  no  external  noise  could 
penetrate^  and  no  sound  firom  within  it,  was  audi- 
ble without.  In  the  centre  of  the  saloon^  on  a 
sort  of  elevated  platform,  stood  a  golden  enamelled 
vase,  out  of  which  a  perpetual  flame  exhaled  the 
sweetest  perfume.  The  room  contained  no  other 
fiimiture,  excepting  mirrors  and  pictures,  the  for- 
mer multiplying  in  every  direction,  subjects  which 
the  pencils  of  some  unscrupulous  artists  had 
boldly  traced  in  the  latter. 

^'This  apartment,  though  adorned  like  a  temple 
devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  was  in  reality  a 
place  of  punishment  and  torture.  When  the 
atrocious  sultan,  who  here  ruled  with  despotic 
sway,  observed  that  any  of  his  unfortunate  vic- 
tims manifested  signs  of  remorse,  or  a  wish  to 
return  to  the  path  of  virtue,  she  was  summoned 
to  the  mysterious  boudoir.  The  satellites  of  the 
tjrrant  clothed  the  victim  in  a  rich  silken  robe  of 
the  brightest  hue,  the  lining  of  which  was  inter- 
nally covered  with  sharp  steel  points,  resembling 
needles,  stuck  thickly  together,  which  lacerated 
the  flesh  of  the  wearer  at  every  movement.  In 
this  manner  the  sufi*ererwa8  dragged  to  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  where  the  cruel  author  of 
her  misery  drew  from  the  vase  a  heated  iron,  and 
stamped  on  her  bosom  the  brand  of  degradation; 
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Enough !  enough  l^  exclaimed  Dugazon,  in* 
tenrupting  the  doctor  at  this  point  of  his  atory. 
•  .  •  ^  I  see.  « .  •  I  understand  all !  •  • .  The  name 
of  this  man!  •  •  •  Tell  me  his  namel" 

**  That  you  will  never  know/^  resumed  the 
doctor.  •  •  •  ^  I  should  not  have  taken  the  pains  to 
adopt  so  many  precautions  but  with  the  determin- 
ation of  not  disclosing  who  he  is.  He  still  lives  ; 
but  his  power  of  inflicting  misery  is  ended !  •  •  • 
When  I  requested  you  to  repair  with  a  fidend  to 
Basils'  cottage,  I  thought  I  might  require  your 
aid  for  the  protection  of  Minette.  I  know  him 
well,  and  I  was  (ully  aware  that  when  he  should 
find  himself  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap,  the 
bkK>d  would  mount  to  his  head ;  and  when  excited 
to  rage  he  has  the  strength  of  a  furious  maniac.  I 
dreaded  his  vengeance.  M.  Lenoir,  and  a  strong 
body  of  the  police  in  disguise,  surrounded  the 
garden;  but  Fate  anticipated  all  our  schemes. 
The  culprit  had  no  doubt  received  warning  during 
the  night,  by  some  signal  firom  without,  that 
danger  awaited  him.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  by  a  secret  path,  which  Banieres  alleges 
was  known  to  few  besides  himself.  To  reach  this 
path  he  had  to  climb  across  a  paling,  and  whilst 
in  the  act  of  so  doing  he  missed  his  footing, 
and  falling  with  great  force  was  seriously  hurt 
Notwithstanding  the  pain  occasioned  by  this  ac- 
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cident,  his  presence  of  mind,  which  never  on  any 
occasion  forsook  him,  prevented  him  firom  calling 
out.  He  contrived  to  crawl  back  to  the  house, 
but  was  unable  to  walk  up  stairs  to  his  own  room. 
Having  received  intimation  of  the  accident,  I 
entered  the  apartment,  and  found  Banieres  and 
his  wife  dragging  him,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
to  that  of  Minette,  with  whom  he  had  said  he 
wished  particidarly  to  speak.  I  called  out  loudly, 
'^  Leave  him  where  he  is  I"  He  doubtless  recog- 
nized my  voice,  and  by  a  sudden  effort  to  rush 
away,  disengaged  himself  from  the'  grasp  of 
Banieres  and  his  wife.  ...  At  that  moment  the 
lieutenant  of  police  and  his  assistants  entered 
the  house,  and  now  I  am  happy  to  say,  for  all 
our  sakes,  that  he  is  secure  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.*' 

Dugazon  informed  me,  that  some  months  after 
Doctor  Lassonne  related  to  him  the  above  curious 
story,  he  received  a  farewell  letter  from  Minette, 
who  stated  that  she  had  entered  a  Carmelite  con- 
vent at  Lyons,  where  she  was  soon  to  take  the 
habit  of  St.  Theresa,  and  pronounce  her  vows  \ 

'  One  has  heard  much  of  the  romance  of  real  life,  but  we  muai 
say  this  little  history  exceeds  anything  connected  with  recent 
times  and  modem  civilization  that  we  remember  to  have  read. 
We  regret  the  delicacy  which  induced  the  doctor,  and  subsequently 
M.  Fleuxy,  to  conceal  the  genUeinan'i  name.    En. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Fashions  and  follies  of  the  year  1784. — Beaumarchais'  Marriage 
of  Figaro. — Extraordinary  sensation  created  by  it. — State  of 
French  comedy  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. — Af- 
fected pmdery. — ^The  plays  of  Moliire. — Performance  of  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  prohibited  at  the  Th^tre  Fnn^m. — Pre- 
parations for  its  performance  at  court — Distribution  of  the 
characters. — Rehearsals. — Count  de  Vandreuil. — Stage  por- 
traiture of  drunkenness. — Rules  laid  down  by  Ganick. — Anec- 
dote of  Preville  and  Garrick. — A  wager. — Public  disappoint- 
ment.— Royal  prohibition  of  the  performance  of  Beaumarchais' 
pbty. — Approbation  of  the  censor. — The  play  acted  at  Genevil- 
liers. — Read  at  the  residence  of  Baron  de  Breteuih — The 
baron's  bon  mot. — Madame  de  Matignon's  ribbon. — Perform- 
ance of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  at  the  ThtfAtre  Fran9ais. — 
Crowding  and  confusion. — Brilliant  auditory. — Excellence  of 
the  performance. —  Mademoiselle  Contat  in  Suzanne. — The 
play  performed  at  court. — The  Count  d'Artois  in  the  part  of 
Figaro. — Beaumarchais  the  precursor  of  the  reyolution. 

Young  girls  in  hoops,  married  ladies  in  frocks ', 
fiisbions  a  la  Marlborough,  scarlet  coats  with  black 

*  These  frocks,  or  fourreauXf  were  robes  of  materials  of  very 
Ught  texture,  and  made  with  little  fttlness,  so  as  to  develq>e  the 
oootovr  of  the  figure.    This  style  of  dresSy  which  presented  a  oom- 
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buttons^  little  hats,  and  enormous  masses  of  friz- 
zled hair,  pictorial  waistcoats  ^,  Mesmerian  rods^air- 
balloons,  and  milliner  cur6s ' — ^were  amongst  the 
wonders  of  the  year  of  grace  1784.  To  crown  the 
year  of  folly  with  something  in  wiison  with  its 
characteristic  traits,  was  a  natural  idea;  and  the 
writer  who  of  all  others  best  understood  his  age 
and  his  countrymen  produced  '^  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro/^ 

In  allusion  to  this  comedy  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  talent  required  to  write  it  was  not  more 
extraordinary  than  the  devemess  evinced  by  the 
author  in  his  endeavours  to  have  it  performed.  To 
succeed  in  getting  his  comedy  acted  at  the  close 

plete  contrast  to  the  hoop,  began  to  be  introduced  about  the  year 
1781. 

^  About  this  time  waistcoats  were  absolutely  pictures.  At  first 
their  patterns  consisted  of  flowers  or  animalsj  landscapes  and  his- 
torical eyents.  At  length  pbrtraits  of  eminent  men  were  intro- 
duced, and  nothing  was  so  fashionable  as  a  waistcoat  exhibiting 
the  portrait  of  Destaing,  Broglie,  Cond^,  or  La  Fayette.  Every 
petit-maitre  in  Paris  had  his  gilld  da  gnMmda  hofmmtt, 

'  The  curtf  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Sulpice  set  the  example  of 
turning  marcAasti  dm  modm.  At  the  meetings  which  were  held  in 
his  residence  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  about  a  dozen  deritt, 
ranged  on  each  side  of  a  long  room,  offered  for  sale  all  sorts  of 
fancy  articles  and  millinery.  Other  curA  speedily  imitated  this 
original  mode  of  exdting  charity,  which  was  Ubcnlly  patronized 
by  ladies  of  quality.  Our  own  charitable  bacaars  and  lancy  fidrs 
probably  art  derived  from  this  admirable  sooroe.    Ed. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century^  was  in  fact  tantamount 
to  commencing  the  revolution;  for  the  great  effect 
produced  on  public  opinion  by  the  ^^  Marriage  of 
Figaro/'  partook  more  of  a  political  than  a  dra- 
matic character. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  the  performance 
of  this  singular  comedy,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  was  the  situation  of  our  comic  drama  when 
Beaumarchais  boldly  braved  the  rules  and  broke 
the  old  dramatic  mould. 

Various  circumstances  had  operated  to  bring 
about  the  decline  of  French  comedy.  Our  comic 
muse,  by  affecting  an  excessive  degree  of  purity 
and  decorum,  had  become  artificial,  cold,  and  in* 
sipid.  Too  timid  to  venture  upon  boldly-drawn 
characters,  or  to  satirize  prevailing  vices  or  follies, 
she  withdrew  within  a  narrow  circle  convention- 
ally traced  out,  seeking  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency  of  humour  by  an  interesting  plot, 
and  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  wit  and  sa- 
tire, by  the  introduction  of  common-place  senti- 
ment and  dull  tirades.  It  was  not  that  subjects 
were  wanting  to  writers,  but  that  writers  were 
wanting  for  subjects ;  and  another  thing  was  want- 
ing, also ;  the  liberty  of  treating  those  subjects 
fireely  and  fearlessly  on  the  national  stage. 

A  change  had  been  wrought  in  our  manners 
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and  feelings^  not  only  since  Moliere's  time^  but 
also  since  the  time  of  those  comic  writers  of  a 
secondary  rank^  who  had  more  or  less  successfully 
trod  in  his  footsteps.  Such  fine  ladies^  as  were 
of  themselves  distinguished  for  literary  talent^  and 
whose  houses  were  the  resort  of  our  principal 
writers^  affected  to  be  shocked  at  the  writings  of 
the  father  of  French  comedy.  Moli^  was  not 
sufficiently  refined  for  them;  their  delicate  ears 
were  wounded  by  the^  occasionally  equivocal  and 
somewhat  firee  expressions  scattered^  as  it  were^ 
accidentally  through  some  of  his  plays.  The 
polished  court  of  Louis  XIV.  had  heard  them 
without  blushing;  but  our  more  refined  belles  of 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  endure  such 
licence.  Even  courtezans  spread  out  their  fans^ 
and  with  hypocritical  prudery  affected  to  take 
alarm  at  the  least  indication  of  double  entente. 
The  plays  of  our  best  comic  writers  who  suc- 
ceeded Moliere^  were  scarcely  ever  acted,  and  but 
faintly  applauded.  Regnard  was  listened  to 
with  cold  indifference;  Daucourt  was  banished  the 
stage ;  and  Lesage  pronounced  gross.  Destouches 
alone  kept  in  favour,  because  his  characters,  con- 
versed in  that  strain  of  dull  common-place  which 
was  congenial  with  the  taste  of  the  fashionable 
world. 
The  decline  of  the  comic  drama  was  obvious. 
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Palissot,  Bochon^  Vig^^  and  Cailhava,  produced 
nothing  above  mediocrity.  One  writer  alone^ 
Beaumarchais^  had  given  proof  of  a  greater  share 
of  comic  talent  and  humour  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
all  our  contemporary  play-writers.  He  was  want- 
ing, it  is  tnie^  in  taste  and  judgment.  He  took 
pleasure  in  creating  monstrosities  in  the  Spanish 
style^  rather  than  genuine  comedies.  The  success 
of  the  '^  Barbier  de  SevilleV  did  not  turn  him  to  the 
right  course ;  but  nevertheless  the  ^^  Barber'^  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  ^^  Les  Noces  de  Figaro." 

This  comedy  had  been  long  talked  of  in  the 
fashionable  circles^  in  the  green-rooms  of  the 
theatres,  and  at  the  petits  soupers.  But  though 
the  author  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  reading 
the  play  in  private  company,  yet  at  the  Com^die 
Fran9aiBe  we  had  no  positive  notion  of  its  nature 
or  merits.  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  readings  at 
the  house  of  the  Duchess  de  Villeroi,  but  there  was 
such  a  crowd  and  confusion  that  I  could  only 
catch  now  and  then  a  firagment  of  what  was  read; 
and  I  should  have  known  very  little  about  the 
comedy,  had  not  Count  Lauraguais  given  me  an 
account  of  it  next  day.  The  king  had  in  the  most 
positive  manner  refused  his  consent  to  its  per- 
formance in  Paris ;  but  nevertheless  Beaumarchais 
declared  that  he  would  distribute  the  parts,  and 
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get  the  play  rehearsed  and  performed  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Count  d' Artois^  at  Maiaons.  '^  There 
is  but  one  thing  more  I  wish  for/^  said  the  daunt» 
less  author^  ^  and  that  is  that  my  play  should  be 
thought  very  dangerous  and  very  reprehensible ; 
above  all,  I  hope  that  the  king  will  continue  to 
oppose  it,  and  then  I  am  sure  of  soon  finding  my 
way  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Only  give  me 
enemies  and  obstacles  enough,  and  I  am  certain 
of  success/^ 

In  the  month  of  April,  1783,  we  received  orders 
to  study  the  seVeral  parts  in  ^^  Le  Manage  de  Fi- 
garo, ou  La  suite  du  Barbier  de  Seville,"  prepara* 
tory  to  its  performance  at  Versailles.  Having 
learned  from  Madame  Campan,  that  when  she  her- 
self read  the  manuscript  to  their  majesties,  the 
king  declared  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  acted,  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  a  command  which  seemed 
to  justify  the  inference,  that  a  play  which  was  not 
decorous  enough  for  the  public  theatre,  was  never- 
theless sufficiently  correct  for  the  court.  I  com- 
municated to  my  theatrical  comrades  the  inform- 
ation which  I  had  received  on  this  subject  from 
Madame  Campan,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  either  she  was  mistaken,  or  that 
the  author  must  have  made  considerable  alter- 
ations in  his  play;  and  as  we  earnestly 
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to  bring  it  out,  we  {lattered  ourselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  success  it  would  obtain  at  Versailles^ 
would  speedily  justify  its  appearance  in  Paris. 

Beaumarchais  himself  confirmed  these  conjee* 
tores,  by  reading  us  the  comedy,  interspersed  with 
his  own  remarks.  He  read  it  most  admirably, 
and  it  won  all  our  suffirages.  No  piece  that  had 
been  read  to  us  for  a  long  time  previously,  had 
impressed  us  with  so  fiivourable  an  opinion  of  its 
merits.  The  performers  were  all  eager  to  have  a 
part  in  it.  Beaumarchais  consulted  Mademoiselle 
Contat  about  the  distribution  of  the  characters. 
PreviUe,  to  whom  the  part  of  Figaro  was  ofiiered  in 
the  first  instance,  declined  it,  and  took  in  its  stead 
the  character  of  Brodaisinj  on  which,  though  really 
a  secondary  part,  he  conferred  first*rate  importance 
by  his  manner  of  acting  it.  The  part  of  Figaro 
devolved  on  Dazincourt,  whose  talent  was  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  the  task ;  but  the  author  find- 
ing him  docile  in  following  his  advice,  confided  to 
him  the  peg  upon  which  hung  the  success  of  his 
play.  Dazincourt  being  the  first  representative 
of  the  part,  fortunately  escaped  a  comparison  which 
must  have  been  to  his  disadvantage,  had  Preville 
been  seen  before  him.  The  part  of  Count  Almaviva 
was  assigned  to  Mol£,  who  had  already  been  the 
successful  representative  of  the  same  character  in 
the  ^  Barber  of  Seville.''    As  to  Suzanne^  Beau- 
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marchais  was  too  gallant,  and  understood  his  own 
interest  too  well  not  to  offer  that  character  to  the 
actress  whom  he  had  consulted  as  his  privy  coun- 
sellor in  the  whole  affair,  viz.  Mademoiselle  Contat. 
Mademoiselle  Sainval  was  the  representative  of 
the  gentle  Countess,  and  Mademoiselle  Olivier,  a 
clever  and  pretty  young  actress,  was  the  Page. 
For  myself,  whose  task  it  was  to  write  down  this 
distribution  of  the  characters,  I  felt  once  or  twice 
tempted  to  slip  in  my  own  name  among  the  list  of 
the  elect,  having  a  strong  presentiment  of  the 
favour  with  which  the  play  would  be  received; 
but  the  principal  characters  were  all  adinirably 
filled,  and  I  did  not  feel  my  power  sufficient  to 
give  effect  to  a  second-rate  part.  Preville  alone 
could  soar  like  an  eagle  in  such  characters  as 
Brodoisin. 

Meanwhile  great  mystery  was  maintained  re- 
specting the  time  and  the  place  at  which  this 
comedy  was  to  be  for  the  first  time  acted.  During 
the  month  of  May,  it  was  reported  that  the  per- 
formance would  take  place  in  the  PetUs  Apparte- 
mens;  next  Trianon  was  mentioned;  and  then 
successively  Choisy,  Bagatelle,  and  Brunoy.  The 
first  rehearsals  took  place  in  Paris  at  the  Thidirt 
de»  Memu^PUdsirs,  by  a  tadt  toleration  conceded 
to  Beaumarchais,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
Count  d'Artois.    In  granting  this  patronage,  his 
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highness  probably  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the 
persons  forming  the  queen^s  social  circle,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  the  elegant  and  chivalrous 
Count  de  Vaudreuil,  a  warm  friend  of  Beau- 
marchais.  In  reference  to  whom  I  will  here  in- 
troduce a  little  anecdote,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  getting  tolerably 
well  accustomed  to  my  digressions. 

At  the  period  here  referred  to,  the  most  fashion* 
able  amateurs  of  the  drama  were  this  same  Count 
de  Vaudreuil  and  M.  Hu^  de  Miromesnil^  an 
amateur  actor,  possessed  of  very  considerable 
comic  talent*  Both  piqued  themselves  on  the 
superiority  of  their  judgment  and  taste  as  dra- 
matic critics.  It  happened,  that  in  an  amateur 
performance  given  at  the  residence  of  some  person 
of  rank,  M.  de  Miromesnil  had  to  personate  a 
drunken  character.  His  acting  elicited  great  ap- 
plause from  every  one  except  Coimt  Vaudreuil. 
This  was  remarked,  and  some  one  ventured  to 
ask  the  count  what  fault  he  found  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  scene  which  every  one  else  thought 
so  excellent. 

'^  I  find  fault,''  replied  the  count,  '^  because  this 
representation  of  drunkenness  appears  to  me  to 
be  false,  extravagant,  and  in  every  respect  contrary 
to  principles/^ 

Observing  that  the  term  ^'principles"  called 
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forth  a  smile^  the  count  explained  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^  Monsieur  Miromesnil  endeavours  to  stagger; 
now  a  drunken  man  endeavours  to  keep  himself 
steady.  Monsieur  de  Miromesnil  tries  to  lose  his 
equilibrium ;  but  a  drunken  man  tries  to  recover 
it  when  he  feels  himself  fallings  seeking  by  all  sorts 
of  ridiculous  positions  and  attitudes  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  He  does  not 
stagger  from  weakness ;  on  the  contrary^  intoxica- 
tion imparts  a  temporary  strength ;  but  he  staggers 
because  he  has  forgotten  how  to  walk.  The  in- 
toxication is  in  the  head^  and,  above  all,  in  the 
eyes.  The  amusing  part  of  drunkenness  is  to  ob- 
serve the  working  of  the  mind  in  its  effort  to 
recover  memory;  and  the  self-abandonment  to 
despair  which  takes  place  after  the  failure  of  eveiy 
effort.  M.  de  Miromesnil  pourtrayed  the  very 
contrary  of  all  this.  He  seemed  to  say  to  himself, 
'  Now  to  the  right — now  to  the  left ;  now  forward 
— ^now  backward;  now  a  hop — ^now  a  skip,  &c.^ 
whereas  the  drunken  man  says  to  himself  '  I  must 
go  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left ;  neither  for- 
ward nor  backward ;  and  above  all,  I  must  not 
venture  to  hop,  skip,  slide,  or  jump*  I  must  keep 
my  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  try  to  walk  up- 
right.'  Consequently  you  always  see  a  drunken 
man  dragging  his  feet  along  the  ground,  or,  if  he 
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ventures  to  raise  them^  he  does  so  with  the  greatest 
caution/' 

The  persons  to  whom  these  observations  were 
addressed,  were  much  astonished  at  them*  They 
seemed  to^be  dictated  by  erperiaice,  and  were 
consequoitly  quite  inconsistent  with  the  habits 
and  jnamiers  of  the  elegant  Count  de  VaudreuiL 
The  company  began  to  pay  him  all  sorts  of  jesting 
compliments. 

'^  Spare  me^  gentlemen/'  said  he, ''  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  are  not  my  own.  I  can  lay  no 
claim  to  their  merit.  They  are  borrowed  from 
Ganick — ^from  Ghurick,  the  celebrated  English 
actor.  They  were  repeated  to  me  by  M.  de  Lau- 
raguaisy  who  heard  them  during  an  alignment  be- 
tween Garrick  and  Preville.  It  was  one  day  as 
they  were  walking  on  the  Boulevards,  that  Granick 
gave  Preville  this  lesson;  and  PreviUe  gave  a 
practical  illustration  of  it  in  the  presence  of  some 
working  men,  who  took  the  mimicry  for  reality, 
and  diought  Preville  really  as  drunk  as  he  pre- 
tended to  be." 

After  this  proof,  and  the  citation  of  such  autho^ 
rities,  the  company  were  inclined  to  tax  M.  Miro- 
mesnil  with  having  imposed  on  them,  and  gained 
i4[>probation  to  which  he  was  not  lawfully  oititled. 
He,  however,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  the 
anecdote,  and,  above  all,  the  place  where  the  in- 
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cident  was  alleged  to  have  occurred.  He  main* 
tained  that  it  happened  in  the  Champs  Elysees^ 
and  insisted  that  he  could  prove  an  aUbi  with 
respect  to  M.  Lauraguais.  He  proposed  a  wager 
on  the  question  of  the  Champs  Elysifes  or  the 
Boulevards.  The  Count  de  Vaudreuil  was  piqued ; 
but  he  hesitated  to  lay  the  wager.  It  was  for  a 
considerable  amount,  and  he  was  aware  that  his 
informant,  M.  de  Lauraguais,  occasionally  indulged 
in  flights  of  imagination.  He  was  undecided  what 
to  do,  when  Beaumarchais,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  stepped  up  to  him,  and  whispered, 
^  Take  the  wager.  I  am  going  away  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  on  my  return  you  will  be  the  winner.'' 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  took  the  wager.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  question  should  be  decided  by  Preville ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  Beaumarchais  returned 
with  a  letter,  written  by  Grarrick  at  the  time,  which 
stated  that  the  Boulevards  was  the  scene  of  Pre* 
ville's  successful  performance. 

This  incident  gained  for  Beaumarchais  the 
friendship  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  who  was  mindful 
of  the  little  act  of  service,  and  returned  it  by  a 
very  great  one,  viz.  assisting  in  getting  his  play 
performed. 

At  length  it  was  determined  that  ^'  Figaro^ 
should  appear  at  the  theatre  of  the  Menus  Plaisirs. 
But  who  were  to  compose  the  audience?  and  by 
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whose  order^  and  at  whose  expense  was  the  per- 
formance to  take  place?  These  were  questions 
which  everybody  asked^  and  to  which  nobody  was 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Every  succeed- 
ing day  appeared  to  clothe  the  secret  in  additional 
mystery.  At  length  the  day  of  performance  was 
'named^  after  thirty  rehearsals^  the  few  last  of  which 
might  be  considered  as  almost  public  \ 

Friday,  the  13th  of  June,  was  fixed  for  the 
representation,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  an  express  order 
was  sent  to  the  theatre,  and  to  the  police,  to  stop 
the  performance.  His  majesty's  note,  which  was 
sent  to  the  theatre  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
prohibited  the  performance  of  the  ^^  Marriage  of 
Figaro/'  under  pain  of  disobedience.  No  one  in 
Paris  entertained  the  least  expectation  of  such  a 
prohibition  being  issued.  The  general  surprise 
may  be  imagined^  when  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
theatre  doors,  between  five  and  six  hundred  car- 
riages were  turned  away,  with  the  intimation  that 
there  would  be  no  play  that  night.  As  to  the 
performers,  they  were  in  despair,  for  the  comedy 
had  excited  so  much  curiosity,  that  even  if  it  had 

1  What  would  modem  English  acton  thmk  of  thirty  re- 
heanala  t — Ed. 
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not  succeeded,  it  would  have  brought  not  a  little 
money  to  our  treasury*  Beaumarchais,  howerer, 
confidently  alleged  that  the  prohibition  would  be 
revoked.    He  was  imperturbable. 

On  the  following  day  our  company,  together 
with  that  of  the  Com^e  Italienne,  were  sum- 
moned before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  who  com- 
municated to  us  his  majesty^s  express  prohibition 
of  the  performance  of  the  play  in  question  in  any 
theatre. 

Any  other  man  than  Beaumarchais  would  have 
been  utterly  defeated  by  such  an  announcement  as 
this,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  all  the  forms  which 
the  royal  authority  usually  employed  only  on  the 
most  important  occasions.  But  Beaumarchais  was 
as  sanguine  as  ever.  He  knew  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public 
feeling;  all  that  savoured  of  opposition  was  certain 
of  securing  favour  and  support. 

The  untired  author  was  aware  that  the  power 
was  on  his  side,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
be  exercised  in  his  behalf.  Therefore  he  asserted 
confidently  to  his  private  firiends  that  the  play 
would  be  acted.  Meanwhile  he  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  rehear- 
sals, amounting  in  all  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
livres.    Truly,  had  Beaumarchais  been  poor,  the 
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public  would  have  had  little  chance  of  ever  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  most  original  production 
of  the  French  drama. 

At  length  he  carried  his  point  by  a  circuitous 
course :  about  the  beginning  of  September  M.  de 
Vaudreuil  expressed  to  Beaumarchais  a  wish  to 
have  the  ^  Marriage  of  Figaro''  performed  before 
some  persons  belonging  to  the  court,  at  his  coun- 
try residence  at  Oenevilliers.  The  cunning  author, 
who  had  got  his  theme  ready,  replied  with  well 
feigned  modesty,  that  the  prohibition  against  the 
performance  of  a  play,  in  all  respects  so  harmless^ 
had  subjected  the  piece  to  a  suspicion  of  immo- 
rality; and  that  therefore  he  could  not  consent 
to  its  being  performed  anywhere,  until  the  appro- 
bation of  a  censor  should  purify  it  from  the 
stigma.  Nothing  could  appear  more  reasonable  and 
proper  than  this  answer;  and  it  was  considered 
nothing  more  than  justice  to  concede  the  examina- 
tion of  the  censor.  M.  Oaillard,  of  the  French 
Academy,  was  appointed  to  perform  the  task  of 
revision,  and  he  pronounced  his  approbation,  on 
condition  of  the  sacrifice  of  some  trivial  passages, 
to  which  the  author  readily  assented. 

The  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  piece, 
though  really  quite  unimportant,  were  made  much 
of  and  loudly  proclaimed.  The  consequence  was, 
that  M.  de  Vaudreuil  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
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French  Academy^  the  author  was  ready  to  make 
still  more  important  alterations,  if  required.  The 
minister's  opposition  immediately  softened;  but 
he  declared,  that  before  he  could  venture  to  in- 
terest himself  for  the  work,  he  must  hear  it  care^ 
fully  read,  in  the  presence  of  some  literary  men  of 
his  own  selection. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Beaumarchais  proceeded 
with  his  manuscript  to  the  Baron^s  residence, 
where  he  foimd  assembled,  besides  the  master  of 
the  house,  MM.  Gaillard,Champfort,  and  Rulhiere, 
Madame  de  Matignon,  the  minister's  daughter, 
and  several  other  ladies,  her  friends.  Beaumar- 
chais commenced  by  declaring  that  he  would  sub- 
mit without  reserve  to  all  corrections  and  omis- 
sions which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
might  deem  requisite.  He  b^an  reading ;  he  was 
stopped — some  remarks  were  made,  and  a  little 
discussion  arose.  At  eveiy  interruption  Beau- 
marchais yielded  the  point  in  dispute.  But  when 
the  reading  was  ended,  he  went  over  the  whole 
ground  again,  and  defended  the  least  details  with 
so  much  address,  such  forcible  reasoning,  and 
such  captivating  pleasantry,  that  he  completely 
silenced  his  censors.  They  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded, and  at  length,  all  declared  that  the 
play  was  *'a  most  original  and  unique  produc- 
tion."    Instead  of  omissions,  additions  were  pro- 
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posed.  Eveiy  one  of  the  party  was  eager  to 
interpolate  a  word  or  two.  M.  de  Breteuil  sug- 
gested a  bonr^noty  which  Beaumarchais  thankfully 
accepted:  "This  will  save  the  fourth  act/'  said 
he.  Madame  de  Matignon  chose  the  colour  for 
the  page's  ribbon.  The  colour  was  approved;  it 
would  become  quite  the  rage:  "Who  would  not 
be  proud  to  wear  Madame  de  Matignon's  colours  ?'' 
said  Beaumarchais*  "  But  M.  de  BreteuiPs  bon-- 
mot  would  not  be  heard^  the  elegant  ribbon  would 
not  be  seen^  if  the  second  figaro  were  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  on  the  stage."  That  he  must 
appear  was  eventually  the  unanimous  opinion. 

Beaumarchais  completely  succeeded  in  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil^  and 
the  consequence  was^  that  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of 
Aprils  1784,  the  bill  of  the  The&tre  Fran9ais  was 
posted  up  in  all  quarters  of  Paris,  triumphantly 
announcing : 

LE  MARIAGE  DE  FIGARO; 

ou, 

LA  FOLLE  JOURNfiE. 

Many  hours  before  the  opening  of  the  ticket 
office,  I  really  believe  that  half  the  population  of 
PiEuris  was  at  the  doors.  Here  was  a  triumph  for 
Beaumarchais !     If  he  sighed  for  popularity,  he 
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had  gained  it.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank,  even 
princes  of  the  blood,  besieged  him  with  letters, 
imploring  to  be  favoured  with  the  author's  tickets. 
At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon  sent  her  valet  to  the  office  to  wait  until 
the  distribution  of  the  tickets,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  four  o'clock.  At  two  o'clock  the  Duchess 
d'Ossun  laid  aside  her  accustomed  dignity  and 
hauteur,  and  humbly  solicited  the  crowd  to  allow 
her  to  pass ;  and  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  doing  a 
violence  to  her  parsimonious  disposition,  paid  triple 
price  for  a  box.  Cordons  bleua  were  seen  elbowing 
their  way  through  the  crowd  jostled  by  Savoyards ; 
the  guards  were  dispersed,  the  doors  forced  open, 
the  iron  bars  broken  down,  and  an  inconceivable 
scene  of  confusion  and  danger  ensued.  One  halt 
of  the  people  had  not  been  able  to  procure  tickets, 
and  threw  their  admission  money  to  the  door- 
keepers as  they  passed,  or  rather,  as  they  were 
carried  along.  But  whilst  all  this  was  happening 
outside,  the  disorder  which  prevailed  within  the 
theatre  was,  if  possible,  still  greater.  No  less  than 
three  hundred  persons  who  had  procured  tickets 
at  an  early  period,  dined  in  the  boxes.  Our 
theatre  seemed  transformed  into  a  tavern,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clattering  of  plates 
and  the  drawing  of  corks.  Then,  when  the  audi* 
ence  were  assembled,  what  a  brilliant  pictiire  pre- 
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sented  itself!  The  iUte  of  the  rank  and  talent 
of  Paris  was  congregated  there.  What  a  radiant 
line  of  beauty  was  exhibited  by  the  first  tier  of 
boxes! 

The  style  in  which  the  comedy  was  acted,  was 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  so  brilliant  an  audience. 
Dazincourt  was  full  of  spirit  and  intelligence; 
Preville  rendered  Brodoison  a  masterly  character ; 
Mademoiselle  Sainval,  in  the  Countess,  evinced 
a  degree  of  talent  which  she  was  not  previously 
supposed  to  possess ;  Mole  increased  his  already 
high  reputation,  by  his  personation  of  the  Count 
Almaviva ;  Mademoiselle  Olivier  threw  the  most 
enchanting  archness  and  espUglerie  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Page*  But  the  gem  of  the  whole 
performance  was  Mademoiselle  Contat's  persona- 
tion of  Suzanne*  That  actress  had  heretofore 
played  only  the  fine  ladies  of  comedy ;  but  it  was 
a  happy  thought  of  Beaumarchais  to  ofier  her  the 
soubrette.  He  guessed  the  versatility  of  her  talent. 
As  soon  as  the  play  was  over,  Preville  ran  up  to 
her,  and  embracing  her,  said :  ^^  This  is  my  first 
infidelity  to  Mademoiselle  Dangueville.^' 

The  first  twenty  performances  of  this  play 
brought  to  the  treasury  of  the  Com^e  Fran^aise 
one  hundred  thousand  francs;  and  the  attraction 
continued  unabated  during  seventy-five  nights. 
People  flocked  firom  the  provinces  to  see  Figaro ; 
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and,  in  short,  its  success  was  unparalleled  in  thd 
annals  of  the  French  stage. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  the 
author  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
of  getting  his  piece  performed  at  our  theatre, 
but  not  so;  Beaumarchais  next  aimed  at  what 
seemed  an  impossibility,  yet  even  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded. His  play  was  acted  at  the  Queen's  pri- 
vate theatre  by  the  Queen,  before  the  King,  who 
had  so  decidedly  prohibited  it,  and  by  the  Count 
d'Artois,  who  had  so  severely  judged  it.  His 
royal  highness,  in  the  round  jacket  of  FigarOy 
played  the  barber  with  very  considerable  talent. 

Beaumarchais  himself  never  suspected  that  Paris 
and  the  court  would  run  mad  on  the  subject  of 
his  ^  FoUe  Joumee."  The  performance  of  this 
comedy  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
French  drama,  and  in  the  still  more  curious  his- 
tory of  French  caprice  and  inconsistency.  Beau- 
marchais drew  his  own  portrait  in  the  character  of 
FlffarOy  and  the  likeness  is  striking.  The  play 
comprises  all  the  incidents  which  rendered  the 
life  of  Beaumarchais  so  singularly  celebrated;  it 
moreover  presents  a  sort  of  allegorical  picture  of 
the  age.  He  painted  with  unexampled  boldness 
the  vices  of  the  great.  He  ventured  to  speak  with 
unrestrained  freedom  of  the  ministers  of  the  day, 
of  the  Bastille,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  police. 
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and  the  censorship*  To  the  latter,  indeed,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  in  a  peculiar  degree  indebted,  which 
is  an  additional  trait  to  be  added  to  the  history  of 
this  singular  comedy. 

Beaumarchais  was  the  only  man  who  dared 
write  thus  boldly,  only  five  years  before  the  revo- 
lution, of  which  he  was  really  the  precursor.  This 
boldness  was  crowned  with  success ;  and  his  writ- 
ings have  lost  none  of  their  attractiveness  in  pass- 
ing through  the  vicissitudes  which  have  operated 
so  injuriously  to  the  French  theatre. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Cagliostro. — The  trial  relating  to  the  qaeen's  necklace. — Ghost 
stories. — Apparition  of  D'Alembert — Lady  Mtintz. — Her  cre- 
dulity.— Origin  of  Cagliostro's  celebrity. — His  cure  of  Madame 
Sarrasin. — His  beautiful  wife  Seraphina. — ^The  philosopher's 
stone. — Cagliostro  banished  from  France. — The  merchant  and 
his  ^ife.— Test  of  conjugal  fidelity.--Caglio8tro's  phiaL— The 
black  Tom  cat — The  Redoute  Chinoise. — Cagliostro  playing  at 
see-saw. — Conversation  with  the  conjuror. — Mysterious  an- 
nouncement to  Dugazon. — Anecdote  of  PaliasoL — A  prediction 
fdlfiiled. 

I  AM  now  about  to  .introduce  to  my  readers  a 
man,  who  for  a  time  was  the  exclusive  object  of 
attention  in  Paris.  For  him,  literature,  the  drama, 
and  all  other  subjects  of  general  interest  were  tem- 
porarily forgotten*  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  con- 
jiux>r  Cagliostro,  who  counted  among  his  numerous 
dupes  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  But  to  work  on 
the  worthy  cardinal's  credulity  was  perhaps  no 
very  difficult  task* 
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• 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  touch  upon  the  affidr  of 
the  Queen's  necklace,  which  is  still  enveloped  in 
mystery.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon  so 
long  a  tract  of  beaten  ground,  though  I  could 
mention  some  new  and  curious  details  connected 
with  that  memorable  case.  I  was  in  the  right 
channel  for  receiving  authentic  information.  My 
sister  was  at  Vienna  whilst  the  Cardinal  Prince  de 
Rohan  was  ambassador  from  France  to  the  Aus- 
trian court;  I  was  myself  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Madame  Campan;  Grammont  Roselly  had 
already  endeavoured  to  make  Mademoiselle  Oliva 
a  servant  of  Thalia ;  I  knew  Cagliostro  before  his 
great  adventures,  and  I  beheld  the  idol  when  he 
was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory :  thus  qualified, 
I  might  sit  down  and  write  a  history  of  the  neck- 
lace. But  a  few  unpublished  details,  though 
curious,  would  throw  no  more  light  on  the  afiair, 
than  that  which  is  already  sufficiently  apparent : 
namely,  that  aU  that  long  and  deplorable  case  arose 
out  of  the  mystifications  practised  on  a  noble- 
man by  an  intriguing  woman ;  and  the  scandal 
which  was  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  the  Queen, 
was  the  preface  to  the  revenge  of  the  ministry  of 
Aiguillon  upon  the  preceding  ministry  of  M.  de 
Choiseul. 

But  to  return  to  the  Italian  conjuror.     Six  or 
eight  months  before  the  celebrated  process,  a  great 
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deal  was  said  about  Cagliostro.  He  was  reviving 
the  miradea  of  the  Count  de  Saint  Germain.  He 
had  not^  however^  gained  credit  at  court.  The 
Queen  good-humouredly  rallied  those  who  related 
to  her  Cagliostro's  prodigies^  and  the  King  sharply 
rebuked  several  noblemen  who  sought  permission 
to  present  him.  Our  good  Louis  XVI.  had  no 
faith  in  charlatans  •  •  .  save  those  who  happened 
to  be  his  ministers. 

CagUostro  exhibited  his  ghost-scenes  for  pay- 
mentj  and  at  various  prices.  For  a  certain  sum 
one  might  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  one's  de- 
ceased relatives^  friends^  and  acquidntance ;  and 
by  doubling  the  sum,  one  might  be  introduced  to 
a  group  of  ghosts  composed  of  some  of  the  cele- 
brated personages  of  past  ages.  Lady  Muntz, 
with  whom  I  have  already  made  the  reader  ac- 
quainted,  gave  me  an  accoimt  of  the  apparition  of 
D'Alembert^  one  of  Cagliostro's  grand  evocation- 
scenes^  at  which  she  was  present,  together  with 
some  other  superannuated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  qiudity.  Her  description  of  this  mysterious 
ceremony  was  as  follows. 

For  the  reception  of  the  spectators,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  more  dignified  appellation  of 
guests,  arm-chairs  were  ranged  along  the  wall  of 
the  apartment,  on  the  east  side.  This  latter  point 
was  essential.    On  the  west  side  the  Grand  Copt, 
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(the  title  assumed  by  Cagliostro  when  in  the 
exemse  of  his  mysteries),  placed  the  chair  des- 
tined for  the  reception  of  lyAlembert.  An  iron 
chain,  hung  within  arms'  length  of  the  spectators, 
kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the  apparition. 
There  was  a  little  deviation  from  the  time  which 
tradition  has  fixed  for  the  wandering  of  ghosts, 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour 
chosen  by  Cagliostro  for  the  evocation  of  his 
spirits. 

About  three  o'clock  then,  an  order  was  heard 
for  the  removal  from  the  scene  of  mysteiy,  of  cats, 
dogs,  horses,  and  birds,  and  all  reptiles,  should 
there  be  any  near.  In  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds, 
another  command  ordained  that  none  but  free 
men  should  remain  in  the  apartment.  The  ser- 
vants were  accordingly  dismissed.  These  cere- 
monies being  ended,  a  profound  silence  succeeded, 
and  the  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished.  The 
same  voice,  but  now  in  a  louder  and  more  autho- 
ritative tone,  ordered  the  guests  to  shake  the  iron 
chain.  They  obeyed;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
touched  the  chain,  than  a  strange  indescribable 
emotion  pervaded  their  whole  frames.  At  length 
the  clock  slowly  struck  three;  and  during  each 
prolonged  vibration  of  the  bell,  a  flash,  sudden 
and  transitoiy  as  lightning,  illumined  the  apart- 
ment.   During  the  flash  which  succeeded  the  first 
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stroke  of  the  clock^  the  word  Philosophy  !  was 
seen  in  legible  characters  above  the  empty  arm-chair 
reserved  for  D'Alembert.  In  another  moment  all 
was  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  at  the  second 
stroke  of  the  bell,  another  flash  of  light  illumined 
the  word.  Nature  !  Another  interval  of  dark- 
ness succeeded,  and  then  was  heard  the  third 
stroke  of  the  clock,  and  a  word  appeared  more 
brilliant  than  those  which  preceded  it.  This  word 
was  Truth  !  The  lustres  were  suddenly  relighted 
as  if  by  enchantment.  Stifled  cries  were  heard 
as  if  proceeding  from  some  person  whose  mouth 
was  gagged — a  noise  similar  to  that  of  some  one 
stniggUng  to  break  loose  from  those  detaining  him ; 
and  Cagliostro  appeared. 

The  Grand  Copt  wore  a  costume,  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  anything  analogous. 
A  flowing  drapery  set  off  his  figure  to  advantage, 
and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  kindled  in  his 
countenance  made  him  look  really  handsome.  He 
delivered  a  short  but  impressive  address,  com- 
menting on  the  words  Philosophy,  Nature, 
and  Truth.  Turning  successively  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  he  uttered  some  cabalistic  words, 
which  resounded  back  as  if  from  a  distant  echo ; 
he  then  again  commanded  darkness,  and  directed 
the  guests  once  more  to  shake  the  chain. 

This  was  a  terrific  moment !  The  light  vanished. 
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and  with  the  clanking  of  the  chain  was  renewed 
the  singular  emotion  I  have  before  alluded  to. 
The  outline  of  the  empty  arm-chair  became  gra- 
duaUy  perceptible,  as  though  the  lines  had  been 
traced  on  a  black  canvas  with  a  crayon  of  phos- 
phorus. In  another  moment,  and  as  if  by  the 
same  process,  a  winding-sheet  was  discerned,  and 
from  beneath  its  outspreading  folds  two  fleshless 
hands  were  seen  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
The  winding-sheet  gradually  opening  discovered 
an  emaciated  form ;  a  short  breathing  was  heard, 
and  two  brilliant,  penetrating  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  spectators.    This  was  D'Alembert. 

To  the  spectators  was  conceded  the  faculty  of 
seeing  the  person  thus  called  from  the  dead  ;  but 
Cagliostro  alone  had  the  power  of  hearing  him 
speak,  and  transmitting  his  replies  to  any  ques- 
tions that  might  be  addressed  to  him. 

"  And  what  questions  were  addressed  to  lyAlem- 
bert?''  said  I  to  Lady  Muntz. 

*'  He  was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  other 
world.** 

**  What  was  the  philosopher's  reply  ?'* 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  Fleiuy,  it  was  a  terrible  reply 
.  .  .  most  distressing — especially  to  one  like  me, 
who  after  suffering  so  much  misery  in  this  world, 
look  forward  with  hope  to  a  better  future.  .  .  . 
Would  you  believe   it?  ...  he  replied  in  that 
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Bhrill  tone  of  voice,  just,  you  know,  as  he  used  to 
speak/' 

^^  How  should  I  know  how  he  used  to  speak  ? 

•  •  •  You  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  Cagliostro 
spoke  for  him." 

^'Well,  perhaps  he  did  •  .  •  but  nevertheless, 
it  was  the  ghost  of  IVAlembert  that  seemed  to 
speak;    and  the  answer   to  the  question  was: 

•  There  is  no  other  world.*  *' 

('Was  that  the  answer?''  said  I. 
*'  It  was.    We  were  all  filled  with  horror." 
'*  And  did  no  one  make  any  reply  ?" 
"  Reply !   who  could  venture  to  reply  to  the 
ghost  of  M.  d'Alembert.  •  •  •  a  dead  academician 

•  •  •  a  philosopher  returned  from  •  •  .  whence  ?" 
'^  That  is  precisely,"  said  I,  ^^  what  you  should 

have  asked  him.  You  should  have  said :  '  M. 
d'Alembert,  if  there  is  no  other  world,  where  do 
you  happen  to  come  from  now  ?' " 

Lady  Muntz  acknowledged  that  the  question 
would  have  been  very  just ;  but  observed,  that 
had  I  been  present,  I  probably  should  not 
have  had  courage  to  address  the  ghost.  I  hinted 
the  possibility  of  Cagliostro  having  imposed 
upon  her  and  the  rest  of  his  visitors,  but  she 
would  not  admit  such  a  suspicion ;  she  aflBrmed^ 
that  he  himself  was  quite  passive  in  the  cere- 
mony. 
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'*Ab  to  M.  d'Alembert/'  pursued  she,  **I  ob- 
served whilst  he  was  speaking,  a  little  impatient 
movement  of  the  right  leg — ^as  though  he  had  been 
trying  to  put  his  foot  on  the  rail  of  his  chair. 
That  was  a  remarkable  habit  with  D^Alembert 
during  his  lifetime/' 

I  made  no  fiirther  attempt  to  shake  the  lady's 
faith,  lest  by  doing  so  I  should  defeat  the  object  I 
had  in  view.  Lady  Muntz  was  acquainted  with 
Cagliostro,  and  I  hoped  through  her  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him. 

The  origin  of  that  charlatan  was  unknown.  He 
represented  himself  to  be  the  natural  son  of  a 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  Malta.  He  was 
bom  in  Naples,  had  studied  medicine  and  che- 
mistry, and  with  the  view  of  perfecting  himself  in 
those  sciences,  had  travelled  much.  His  reputa- 
tion for  medical  skill  was  his  first  passport  to 
notoriety.  As  he  killed  or  cured  by  methods 
different  from  those  usually  employed  in  the  me- 
dical profession,  and  as  there  is  no  class  of  people 
so  credulous  as  invalids,  he  soon  gained  dupes, 
and  pocketed  plenty  of  fees. 

His  first  lucky  chance  was  the  cure  of  Madame 
Sarrasin,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Swiss  banker.  He 
recovered  this  lady  firom  a  dangerous  illness,  and 
her  husband  rewarded  the  itinerant  Esculapius  by 
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furnishing  him  with  letters  of  credit  on  every  place 
with  which  he  was  in  correspondence.  Cagliostro 
was  thus  supplied  with  the  means  of  Uving  in 
affluence  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  of 
applying  himself  to  the  mysterious  exercise  of  his 
magic  wand.  Cagliostro  had  another  talisman  in 
the  charms  of  his  beautifiil  wife  Seraphina,  who 
was  an  important  help  to  him  in  the  art  of  dupery, 
in  which  she  was  no  less  an  adept  than  her  hus- 
band. 

Their  house  was  frequented  by  all  the  beau- 
monde  of  Paris ;  and  Cagliostro  was  rapidly  making 
his  own  fortune,  whilst  pretending  to  teach  other 
people  how  to  make  theirs ;  for  besides  his  medi- 
cines and  his  conjuring  of  spirits,  he  affirmed  iiiot 
he  had  discovered  the  art  of  making  gold.  Se- 
raphina's  bright  Italian  eyes,  and  her  husband's 
enthusiasm,  carried  conviction  to  eveiy  heart. 
Cagliostro  made  his  disciples  believe  in  the  phi- 
losophers' stone ;  and  Seraphina  made  her  admirers 
believe  whatever  she  pleased.  By  this  means 
they  soon  established  a  sort  of  free-masonry,  of 
which  he  was  the  presiding  deity,  and  she  the 
grand  priestess.  The  idol  required  offerings — ^the 
grand  priestess  accepted  presents;  and  matters 
proceeded  prosperously.  The  temple  of  the  ma- 
gician was  a  scene  of  irresistible  attraction,  and 
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the  balls^  concerts,  and  sumptuous  banquets,  which 
were  given  there  were  frequented  by  all  the  rank 
and  beauty  of  the  capital. 

The  trial  relating  to  the  Queen's  necklace  aug- 
mented, in  no  small  degree,  the  reputation  of 
Cagliostro.  The  most  extraordinary  statements 
were  published,  the  most  romantic  stories  were 
circulated  and  eagerly  listened  to.  Cagliostro's 
celebrity  was  then  at  its  height ;  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  process  he  received  orders  to  quit 
France. 

In  obedience  to  this  command  our  conjiux>r 
left  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Germany.  On  his  way  through  Metz,  a  curious 
incident  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
been  variously  related.  The  following  is,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  the  authentic  version. 

M.  Latour-Eccieu,  who  had  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  in  some  of  the  colonies,  married, 
on  his  return  to  France,  a  lady  whom  he  had  met 
with  in  a  secluded  country  place,  his  choice  being 
influenced  by  the  maxim  of  Sganarelle : 

**  Epouser  une  sotte  est  pour  n'^tre  pas  sot." 

But  in  his  prudent  calculations  there  was  one 
little  circumstance  which  M.  Latour-Eccieu,  like 
many  other  similarly  wise  gentlemen,  lost  sight  of ; 
namely,  that  though  an  ignorant  novice  may  be 
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very  willing  to  keep  the  right  path,  yet  it  is  a 
hundred  chances  to  one  if  she  does  not,  on  her  in- 
troduction to  the  world,  meet  with  somebody  who 
will'lead  her  into  the  wrong  one.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened in  the  case  here  referred  to :  aiid  the  at- 
tentions paid  her  by  an  officer  of  the  garrison 
became  very  particular. 

The  husband  grew  suspicious,  and  his  suspicions 
were  confirmed  by  the  whisperings  of  friends; 
which,  added  to  some  pecuniary  disappointments, 
determined  him  to  adopt  a  project  which  he  had 
some  time  contemplated.  This  plan  was  to  freight 
a  vessel  with  merchandise,  and  to  go  abroad  again 
on  a  mercantile  speculation.  ^^  If,''  said  he,  ''  my 
wife  be  guilly,  I  will  leave  her  enough  to  live  on, 
and  I  will  depart  alone.  If  she  be  innocent,  I  will 
take  her  with  me,  and  make  every  exertion  to 
secure  to  her  a  fate  worthy  of  her  fidelity.'* 

Whilst  settling  his  affairs,  with  a  view  to  this 
final  departure,  he  had  occasion  to  make  several 
little  journeys.  On  returning  firom  the  last  of  these 
progresses,  he  informed  his  wife  (who  was  exceed- 
ingly  superstitious),  that  whilst  travelling  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with  Cagliostro ; — ^that 
that  celebrated  man,  who  possessed  the  faculty  of 
penetrating  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
heart,  had  observed  his  depression  of  spirits,  and 
bad  hinted  to  him  the  possibility  of  bis  wife's  in- 
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fidelity  during  his  absence  from  home.  The  wife 
vehemently  protested  herinnocence^  and  expressed 
her  indignation  at  the  suspicion.  M.  Latour^ 
EiCcieu  soothed  her  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 
never  accuse  her  wrongfully.  Cagliostro^  he  added, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  infallibly 
anriving  at  the  truth.  So  sayings  he  drew  fiK)m 
his  pocket  a  small  phial,  containing  a  coloured 
liquid.  ^^  To-night,'^  said  he,  '^  when  we  retire  to 
rest,  I  have  only  to  drink  this  magic  potion.  If 
my  suspicions  be  well  founded,  you  will  find  me 
to-morrow  morning  transformed  into  a  cat.'' 

^  Into  a  cat  V*  exclaimed  the  wife. 

''  Into  a  black  tom  cat  P'  said  the  husband. 

^  Gracious  heaven !  .  •  .  but  surely  you  will 
never  be  so  rash  as  to  drink  that  horrid  draught. 
...  It  would  be  tempting  the  judgment  of  heaven, 
which  you  know  the  Church  forbids.'' 

^  But  there  ore  commands  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  prohibitions  .  .  .  and  I  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  her  commands  have  been  observed,"  said 
M.  Eccieu.  *'  Besides,  you  may  retaliate ;  for  this 
potion  answers  eqiiaUy  well  both  wife  and  bus* 
band.  If  therefore  I  have  ever  broken  my  faith 
to  you,  you  have  only  to  drink  this  potion  at 
night  on  going  to  bed,  and  next  morning  I  shall 
find  you  metamorphosed  into  a  cat !" 

''  Me  metamorphosed  into  a  cat !  •  •  •  Do  you 
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imagine  I  would  ever  consent  to  drink  your  horrid 
potion  ?  •  .  •  A  cat,  indeed !  •  •  •  To  catch  mice^ 
and  cry  ^  Mew  !'....  I  shudder  at  the  veiy 
idea  of  it.  •  .  •  Now,  never  think  of  taking  that 
stuff,  my  dear. . . .  Let  me  persuade  you  to  throw 
it  away.** 

But  the  more  the  lady  inveighed  against  the 
potion,  the  more  firmly  was  the  husband  deter- 
mined to  foUow  out  his  plan ;  and  accordingly  that 
same  night,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  he  swaUowed 
a  good  part  of  the  mystic  beverage.  The  lady 
tried  to  suppress  her  emotion ;  but  notwithstand* 
ing  her  credulity,  she  felt  a  hope  that  the  whole 
was  merely  a  trick  prompted  by  jealousy.  She 
pretended  to  fidl  asleep ;  but  every  now  and  then 
curiosity  forced  her  to  stretch  out  her  hand  to- 
wards her  husband,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  metamorphosis  had  commenced.  M.  Latour 
observed  this;  and  distracted  as  he  was  by  his 
fears  and  hopes,  it  was  not  without  considerable 
satisfaction  that  he  ascertained  by  her  snoring  that 
she  had  really  fallen  soundly  asleep. 

About  seven  in  the  morning  the  lady  awoke. 
All  her  recollections  of  the  potion  and  the  cat 
seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  dream.  She  yawned, 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  then  turning  round,  missed 
her  husband.  She  called  him,  but  received  no 
answer.    She  became  alarmed,  and  was  about  to 
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rise,  when  she  observed  something  moving  in  the 
bed.  She  turned  down  the  bed-clothes,  and  to  her 
horror  beheld  a  large  black  cat !  ...  It  was  her 
husband  .  •  .  her  dear  husband!  .  •  .  The  fatal 
potion  had  wrought  its  destined  effect,  and  her 
crime  was  discovered !  .  .  .  But  in  his  present 
altered  state,  her  unfortunate  husband  could  not 
reproach  her.  She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the 
cat,  called  him  by  the  tenderest  names,  confessed 
her  fault,  and  sued  for  pardon.  The  cat  at  length 
raised  his  head,  and  stared  with  apparent  astonish- 
ment at  the  lady,  who  was  hanging  over  him  with 
suppliant  hands.  "  He  will  not  recognise  me/' 
she  exclaimed.  ^  He  despises  me !  .  •  •  Alas !  I 
well  deserve  this !"  Meanwhile  the  husband,  who 
was  concealed  in  a  closet,  overheard  every  word 
uttered  by  his  wife  during  this  curious  scene.  He 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  effecting  his  escape, 
and  on  quitting  the  house  proceeded  straight  to 
the  sea-port,  where  the  ship  was  waiting  which  was 
destined  to  convey  him  abroad. 

The  disconsolate  wife  now  lavished  all  her 
affection  on  the  cat.  Her  friends  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  convince  her  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
delusion;  but  in  vain.  The  inexplicable  disap- 
pearance of  her  husband,  the  well-known  power 
of  Cagliostro,  the  phial,  and  the  mystic  potion — 
all  convinced  her  of  the  terrible  truth.  In  the  hope 
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of  expiating  her  error,  she  resolved  to  derote  her 
future  existence  whoUy  to  her  Black  Tommy.  As  to 
the  animal,  he  showed  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  mistress  who  tended  him  with  such  affec- 
tionate solicitude*  During  the  day  his  resting-place 
was  an  embroidered  cushion^  at  the  fire-side ;  and 
his  dinner  consisted  of  ap&t^  or  some  other  dainty, 
cooked  and  served  to  him  by  the  lady^s  own 
hands.  The  fair  penitent  interpreted  every  look, 
answered  every  mew  of  her  fiivourite,  and  was 
never  more  happy  than  when,  at  night,  he  vouch- 
safed to  repose  on  the  couch  beside  her. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  for  the  space  of  six 
whole  months.  The  lady  was  gradually  beginning 
to  reconcile  herself  to  the  metamorphosis ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  cat  grew  weary  of  his  monotonous 
happiness,  and  sighed  again  to  taste  that  liberty 
which  he  was  wont  to  enjoy  before  he  became  the 
honoured  representative  of  M.  Latour-Ecdeu.  One 
fine  spring  morning  hewas  discovered  to  be  missing, 
and  after  an  anxious  and  vigilant  search  he  was  at 
length  discovered  on  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring 
house,  holding  gentle  converse  with  an  amiable 
minette  of  his  acquaintance.  It  now  became  Ma- 
dame Latour-Ek;cieu's  task  to  pardon:  but  this 
escapade  helped  somehow  or  other  to  reconcile  her 
to  her  own  conscience,  and  to  bamsh  remorse.  In- 
deed, report  affirmed  that  she  renewed  her  acquaint- 
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ance  with  her  old  friend  the  officer ;  and  if  he  did 
not  altogether  succeed  in  undeceiving  her,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  lady  and  the  cat  be- 
came more  and  more  indifferent  to  each  other; 
mutually  closing  their  eyes  to  each  other's  foibles, 
and  thenceforward  living  on  the  easy  terms  of  a 
Parisian  husband  and  wife. 

But  to  return  to  Lady  Muntz,  and  my  intro- 
duction to  Cagliostro.  Finding  that  her  ladyship 
was  inclined  to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  her  promise, 
I  determined  to  introduce  myself;  but  before  I 
could  accomplish  this  intention,  accident  brought 
me  into  contact  with  the  celebrated  personage.  I 
beheld  him,  too,  divested  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  his  mystical  state ;  and,  to  speak 
figuratively,  en  robe  de  chambre, 

I  was  fond  of  the  game  of  tennis,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  being  a  good  player. 
Dugazon,  who  was  partial  to  all  active  amuse- 
ments, asked  me  to  give  him  some  lessons ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  we  used  to  go  to  the 
garden  of  the  Redoute  Chinoise,  a  place  of  public 
amusement,  but  quite  unfi^quented  on  week-days. 
The  garden  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  attached 
to  it  was  a  caf(^,  where  Dugazon  and  I  fi^quently 
breakfasted,  repairing  afterwards  to  the  garden  to 
play  at  tennis,  and  sometimes  to  rehearse  our 
parts. 
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One  morning,  when  we  entered  the  cb£6  of  the 
Redoute^  the  little  woman  who  presided  at  the 
comptoir  beckoned  to  us,  whilst  we  were  making 
our  accustomed  reverence.  On  our  advancing  to 
her,  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  mingled  gladness 
and  mystery :  *^  Gentlemen,  I  have  such  news  for 
you  ....  Count  Cagliostro  is  here.  He  came 
with  his  wife  to  breakfast.  •  .  .  Take  no  notice ; 
but  go  into  the  garden.  Give  Jacques  a  trifle,  and 
he  will  procure  you  a  sight  of  the  great  con* 
juror  V' 

We  did  as  we  were  bidden,  and  presented  an 
ecu  to  Monsieur  Jacques,  who  was  shortly  to  be 
married  to  the  lady  of  the  cafe.  Jacques  was  quite 
overjoyed  at  the  good  luck  of  meeting  with  us,  and 
we  were  proceeding  along  one  of  the  paths  of  the 
garden,  when  the  little  woman  came  running 
quickly  after  us.  '^  I  forgot  to  tell  you,''  said  she, 
'^  that  Count  Cagliostro  requested  we  would  not 
admit  anybody  to  the  garden  whilst  he  should  be 
here.  But  I  coidd  not  think  of  denying  entrance 
to  such  good  customers  as  you,  gentlemen ;  and 
I  told  him  that  I  would  let  no  one  in  except  two 
or  three  canseillers  de  bailliagey  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  coming.  I  don't  know  what  may  be 
your  profession,  gentlemen ;  but  it  struck  me 
that  you  might  possibly  be  conseillers  de  baiUiajfe, 
At  all  events,  you  can  easily  pretend  you  are ;  for 
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I  should  not  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  told 
an  untruth/^ 

"  But,  madame/'  said  I,  *'  you  forget  that  the 
count  is  a  conjuror/' 

**  Ah !"  said  she,  laughing^  ^'  conjuror  as  he  is, 
he  does  not  know  the  difference  between  Bur- 
gundy  and  Bourdeaux.  I  will  answer  for  it  he 
will  not  find  you  out.'' 

We  promised  to  maintain  our  new  characters  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  I  was  all  anxiety  to  see 
the  mysterious  count,  and  Dugazon  was  dying 
with  impatience  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  pretty 
wife.    We  were  not  kept  very  long  in  suspense. 

We  observed  a  little  movement,  (which  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  describe),  regularly  given  to  the 
branches  of  a  lilac  tree.  The  branches  swung 
backward  and  forward  as  regularly  as  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock.  At  the  same  time  we  perceived 
a  sort  of  wand  rising  and  falling,  though  we 
could  not  see  the  hand  that  held  it;  the  foliage 
of  the  lilac  tree,  and  some  thick  clustering  shrubs, 
intercepting  our  view.  The  measured  movement 
above  mentioned  was  not  unaccompanied  by 
sound;  some  words  were  uttered,  but  they  were 
in  a  foreign  and  to  us  unintelligible  tongue. 

We  prepared  ourselves  to  witness  some  sublime 
mystery,  and  we  eagerly  hurrie^  along  the  little 
garden  path,  which,  after  several  turnings  and 

VOL.  I.  p 
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windings^  suddenly  opened  on  a  grass-plot*  Judge^ 
reader^  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  beheld 
the  Grand  Copt,  the  awful  CagUostro,  playing  at 
see-saw!  •  .  .  grotesquely  bestriding  the  swing, 
which  formed  the  favourite  diversion  of  the 
little  girls  and  boys  who  visited  the  RUbmte  on 
Sundays.  Madame  was  setting  the  machine  in 
motion,  whilst  the  count  held  in  his  hand  a  light 
switch  or  cane,  which  he  used  in  the  way  of  a 
horsewhip,  at  the  same  time  uttering  some  incom- 
prehensible words.  To  what  language  these  words 
belonged  I  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  they  were  pro- 
bably a  compoimd  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hungarian, 
and  Italian,  for  the  count  spoke  all  those  lan- 
guages, and  their  meaning  was  probably  synony- 
mous to  the  phrases  used  by  children  when 
amusing  themselves  in  a  similar  way :  *^  Va  done  f 
aUons  done  !  va  done  /"  &c. 

An  irrepressible  bturst  of  laughter  announced 
our  presence.  The  count  looked  round,  and  was 
evidently  confused  at  being  caught  in  so  ludicrous 
a  position ;  but  immediately  recovering  his  self- 
possession,  he  jumped  down  from  the  machine 
and  advanced  to  us.  He  was  a  handsome  man — 
handsome,  at  least,  as  far  as  regarded  the  noble 
and  intellectual  expression  of  his  countenance :  his 
figure  was  not  tsj^iy  but  his  head  and  countenance 
were  exceedingly  fine. 
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^'Gentlemen/'  said  be,  speaking  French  with 
a  strong  Italian  accent,  ^  I  cannot  but  regret 
having  been  thus  surprised,  more  particularly  on 
my  wife's  account;  but  if  you  be  philosophers, 
you  wiU  acknowledge  that  nothing  is  futile,  and 
that  after  breakfiut  the  swing  is  not  a  bad  thing 
to  assist  digestion/' 

Dugazon,  who  had  not  yet  quite  subdued  his 
inclination  to  laugh  at  the  drollery  of  this  intro- 
duction, replied :  ^*  Surely  none  but  persons  pos- 
sessing very  peculiar  constitutions  could  hope  to 
assist  digestion  by  means  of  swinging.  With  regard 
to  myself,  I  can  only  say  the  efiect  would  be  quite 
the  reverse." 

A  glance  firom  Madame  Cagliostro  cut  him 
short;  he  could  proceed  no  further.  The  lady 
suddenly  turned  upon  him  her  beautiful  dark  eyes. 
It  was,  to  use  Dugazon's  expression,  jmjic^aiii^ 
•rffliflrg,-«Hd  it  completely  overwhelmed  him.  I 
stepped  in  to  his  relief.  I  apologized  to  the  count 
for  our  abrupt  intrusion  upon  him,adding  that  these 
innocent  amusements  did  him  infinite  honour; 
that  we  were  too  happy  to  have  found  him  in  one 
of  those  moments  when  ceremony  is  laid  aside ;  and 
that  we  should  consider  ourselves  much  honoured 
if  he  would  accept  our  company  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

He  assented  with  all  the  easy  firankness  of  a 
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man  of  the  worlds  and  we  promenaded  about  the 
garden^  chatting  together  as  familiarly  as  old 
friends.  Cagliostro  discoursed  of  his  travels,  and 
of  the  impressions  produced  on  him  by  his  virit 
to  Paris ;  and  assured  us  that  he  was  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  kind  reception  he  had  experienced  in 
the  circles  of  the  French  nobility. 

'^  Tou  are  right  to  say  the  French  nobility  •  •  . 
you  have  not  met  with  much  favour  in  some  other 
circles — ^in  (mrs^  for  example/'  said  Dugazon^  recol- 
lecting his  character  of  the  conseiUer  de  baiUiage* 

^^  If  you  allude  to  the  magistracy/'  said  Cag- 
liostrO;  ''what  have  I  to  fear  from  them?  I  have 
no  other  secrets  than  those  of  medicine  and  che- 
mistry. I  assist  the  poor  gratis,  but  I  make  the 
rich  pay  me  liberally;  I  follow  a  very  honest 
course,  and  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  can  give  um- 
brage to  the  parliaments.'' 

''  But  you  know,  count,"  said  I,  *'  it  is  confi- 
dently alleged  that  Satan  frimishes  the  recipes 
for  your  medicines,  and  .  .  ." 

**  Satan !"  interrupted  he  sharply  ;....**  Sa- 
tan 1  How  can  I  derive  the  power  of  doing  good 
from  the  principle  of  evil?  •  •  •  .  No;  I  obtain 
my  power  fit)m  providence !  • . .  Would  your  par- 
liaments persecute  a  man  whose  power  is  del^ated 
from  heaven?  Gentlemen  of  the  law,"  said  he 
with  a  bitter  smile, ''  let  me  tell  you  that  such  a 
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proceeding  would  be  a  violation  of  all  law,  divine 
and  human/' 

Perceiving  that  Cagliostro  was  getting  warm,  I 
tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to  another  subject. 
I  wished  to  hear  something  of  the  ghost-scenes, 
and  especially  about  the  apparition  of  D' Alembert, 
so  strangely  described  to  me  by  Lady  Muntz. 

'^Tet  nevertheless/'  said  I,  '^  count,  you  deal  in 
the  supernatural.  For  example ;  those  spirits  that 
you  conjure  up.'* 

**AhP'  said  the  Count,  "you  have  heard  of 
those  spirits  that  appear  at  my  bidding — ^those 
ghosts  that  rise  from  the  grave  at  my  command ! 
.  •  •  But  have  you  seen  them?  Until  you  see 
them  with  your  own  eyes,  reserve  your  opinion.'' 

"  But,"  resumed  Dugazon,  "  all  Paris  .  •  .  •" 

"All  Paris  has  not  seen  them,"  interrupted 
CagUostro;  "I  am  not  a  mountebank,  who  ex- 
hibits a  show  in  the  public  streets.  I  have  made 
myself  acquainted  with  wonderful  secrets :  I  pos- 
sess a  profound  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Tour  savanB  who  would  have  rejected  me  as  a 
man  of  science,  receive  me  as  a  conjuror.  I  la- 
bour for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  work  my 
cures  by  securing  an  ascendancy  over  the  ima- 
gination of  my  patients :  I  prepare  their  minds 
in  such  a  manner,  that  even  the  touch  of  my  hand 
will  in  some  cases  effect  a  restoration  to  health. 
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I  must  confess  that  I  expected  to  find  in  certain 
classes  of  French  society^  more  true  philosophy/' 

'^  Since  their  fidth  is  no  longer  there/'  said  the 
beautiful  Seraphina,  raising  her  left  hand  to  hea- 
ven^ and  with  her  right  hand  making  the  sign  of 
the  crossj  ^^  they  are  ready  to  put  fidth  in  anything/' 

From  the  remarks  that  had  fallen  fix>m  Caglio- 
stro^  I  naturally  supposed  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  our  assumed  characters,  and  that  he  took 
us  to  be  nothing  less  than  members  of  the  sove- 
reign magistracy.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  belief 
by  perceiving  that  he  wished  to  break  off  the 
conversation^  apparently  fearing  that  it  might  lead 
to  something  unpleasant.  My  surprise  may  there* 
fore  be  conceived  when  Cagliostro  drew  out  his 
watch,  and  after  looking  at  it,  repeated  the  follow* 
ing  lines  fix>m  Moliere's  ''  Tartufie :" 

^ n  est,  Monsieury  trob  heures  et  demi ; 

Certain  devoir  pieux  me  demande  U-hant, 
£t  voiu  m'exeuseres  de  yous  quitter  tdAC* 


Then  offering  his  arm  to  his  wife,  he  bowed  to  us 
profoundly;  and  Seraphina  bade  us  farewell  with 
a  most  gracious  smile  and  courtesy. 

**  Adieu,  M.  Fleury!  Adieu,  M.  Dugazon!" 
said  Cagliostro.  ^'You  wished  me  to  act  a  part 
for  your  entertainment — ^but  you  have  been  acting 
for  mine." 

^But  I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  ''we  leave  no 
unfriendly  feeling  behind  us." 
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''By  no  means,  madame/'  we  exclaimed  with 
one  voice;  ''we  continue  friends.    Au  revairl'' 

"Au  revoir !  gentlemen.  I  hope  we  shaU  meet 
again ;  you  especiially,  M.  Dugazon.  I  have  some 
strange  things  to  disclose  to  you  about  Banieres.'^ 

Truly  the  magician  now  gave  proof  of  his  power. 
Dugazon  stood  transfixed,  and  as  if  suddenly  pe- 
trified. When  he  came  to  himself,  he  would  have 
pursued  Cagliostro  and  his  wife,  had  I  not  forcibly 
detained  him.  Our  curiosity  was  roused,  and  we 
both  resolved  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  magi* 
cian  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
But  ere  we  could  fulfil  our  intention,  Cagliostro 
was  arrested ;  and  after  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  Madame  Lamothe,  his  banishment  firom 
France  was  so  promptly  decided  on,  that  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  him  again. 

That  Cagliostro  should  have  recognized  us  was 
nothing  very  extraordinary.  As  to  Dugazon's 
romantic  adventures,  ihey  were  known  to  one  or 
two  individuals  in  Paris  besides  myself  and  Dr. 

,  and  it  is  not  impossible  they  might  have 

reached  the  ears  of  Cagliostro.  As  to  his  assertion 
of  having  something  to  disclose,  I  do  not  believe 
it  had  any  foundation  in  truth.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  made  for  the  mere  purpose  of  taking 
leave  of  us  with  a  coup  fefftU 

Before  I  have  done  with  Cagliostro,  I  must 
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relate  the  following  little  anecdote.  Palissot 
was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a  Dutch  order  of 
knighthood.  When  some  fiiends  were  offering 
him  their  congratulations^  he  said:  ^^Do  you 
know  that  the  famous  Cagliostro  prophesied  that 
I  should  have  this  honour." 
^*  Indeed  V^  said  some  one^  '^  how  was  that  V 
^  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  my  treatment  at  court.  I  conceived 
myself  entitled  to  a  reward  for  real  and  important 
services  I  had  rendered  to  the  monarchy;  in  short, 
I  had  written  an  answer  to  the  ode  addressed  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  Louis  XY  •  To  wound  the 
vanity  of  an  author — ^the  vanity  of  a  royal  author, 
— ^the  vanity  of  Frederick  II.,  was  something. 
What  was  my  recompence  ?  To  be  banished  the 
court  That  same  day,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
to  Madame  d'Angevilliers ;  Cagliostro  was  one  of 
the  party.  I  told  him  what  I  had  done,  adding, 
that  I  conceived  myself  entitled  to  the  cordon  of 
Saint  Michel,  but  that  I  had  got  nothing  but 
ingratitude." 

''One  day  or  other,"  observed  Cagliostro,  ''you 
will  have  something  quite  as  good  as  that  cordon, 
and  you  will  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  a  great 
monarch.  Tou  see,  gentlemen,  he  foretold  my 
investitiu^  with  this  cross;  and  the  prophecy 
having  been  fulfilled,  I  firmly  believe  in  idl  his 
other  predictions." 
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CHAPTER  XVII*. 

Performance  of  the  **  Widow  of  Malabar"  at  the  provmcial  thea- 
trea. —  Intolenmce. — The  Bull  Unigenitiia. —  The  draper  of 
Toalouae. — His  daughter  Marianne. — A  virit  to  Bourdeaux. — 
Performance  of  the  "  Widow  of  Malabar''  in  that  city. — Prosper 
d'UMMx. — His  saooeflB  in  the  character  of  the  yonng  Brahmin. 
— He  becomes  enamoured  of  Marianne  CmsBoL — Quits  the 
stage,  and  enters  into  businees. — The  marriage  ceremony  in- 
terrupted.— The  priest's  anathema.^  Nuptial  banquet. — Poi- 
soned wine. 

The  good  people  of  Toulouse  had  not  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
all  the  rest  of  France  were  in  the  eighteenth. 
Toulouse  had  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Calas,  an  atrocity  which  the  populace  of  that 
dty  had  applauded,  and  even  instigated.  The 
spirit  of  religious  dissension,  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  were  kept 
up  in  that  strong-hold  of  credulity  and  fanaticism. 
At  length,  however,  the  light  of  intelligence  was 
beginning  to  dawn  in  certain  classes  of  Toulousian 
society,  and  it  is  possible  that  Lenicerre's  ^  Widow 
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of  Malabar''  might  have  produced  its  effect  in 
Toulouse  as  well  as  in  other  places,  but  for  an 
event  which  created  a  great  sensation  in  that  city, 
and  which  for  a  considerable  time  precluded  aU 
possibility  of  performing  the  piece. 

The  tolerant  disposition  of  the  archbishop  (which 
was  so  great  as  to  subject  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
encyclopidisme)  produced  no  beneficial  influence. 
Certain  old  Cur{8  kept  up  within  their  respective 
parishes  a  furious  spirit  of  opposition ;  and  when 
in  Paris  all  the  absurdities  relating  to  the  Bull 
Unigenitus  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  at  an  end, 
these  incorrigible  priests  obstinately  maintained 
the  points  in  dispute,  and  gloried  in  being,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  Curis  canstitutiannaires. 

The  granting  of  confessional  tokens,  and  the 
refusal  to  administer  the  sacrament,  were  still  con- 
tested questions  in  some  churches  of  the  suburbs. 
These  disputes  were  not  openly  maintained,  it  is 
true ;  but  the  warfare  was  not  the  less  dangerous 
by  being  carried  on  secretly  and  artfully.  The 
consequence  was,  that  those  persons  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  doomed  to  die 
without  receiving  the  last  consolations,  for  which 
they  appealed  in  the  sincerity  of  their  religious 
faith. 

In  vain  were  these  instances  of  injustice  and 
persecution  represented  to  the  Archbishop;  the 
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Ciur^s  evaded  all  investigation^  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  invalid  was  left  to  die  without  the  ob- 
servance of  the  sacred  rite.  Some  fiimilies  referred 
their  cases  to  the  magistrates^  and  the  refusals  to 
administer  the  sacrament  were  rescinded;  but 
what  consolation  could  be  conveyed  to  a  truly 
pious  mind)  by  the  extreme  unction  when  obtained 
through  magisterial  interposition* 

By  this  intolerant  exercise  of  their  spiritual 
authority,  many  priests  became  the  tyrants  rather 
than  the  guides  of  their  flocks.  Families  were 
ruled  by  fear ;  and  those  especially,  of  whom  a 
grandfather  or  other  aged  person  was  the  head, 
felt  the  fiill  force  of  the  persecution.  The  dread  of 
what  might  be  inflicted  on  the  dying,  helped 
priestly  despotism  to  tyrannize  over  the  living. 

The  event  to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  and 
which  influenced  the  fate  of  the  ^'  Widow  of 
Malabar''  in  Toulouse,  arose  out  of  the  following 
circumstances.  There  was  in  Toulouse  a  shop- 
keeper named  Crussol,  a  dealer  in  those  coarse 
woollen  cloths  which  are  manufactured  in  that 
part  of  France.  His  family  consisted  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  an  only  daughter,  Marianne,  whom 
he  loved  with  the  tenderest  affection.  Madame 
Crussol  was  a  woman  of  the  most  scrupulous 
piety ;  and  the  only  interruption  c^  conjugal  har- 
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mony  between  her  and  her  husband  arose  out  of 
questions  on  religion.  Crussol  was  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  about  in  different  parts  of  France  in 
pursuit  of  his  business;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  he  returned  from  those  journeys  less 
pious  than  when  he  departed.  He  would  then 
indulge  in  a  little  philosophic  pleasantry,  after  the 
Parisian  fashion,  and  would  go  to  the  theatre  even 
on  Sundays ;  sins  which  gave  serious  umbrage  to 
his  better  half,  who,  in  her  efforts  to  reclaim  him, 
spared  neither  exhortation  nor  scolding. 

Madame  Crussol  was  the  more  vexed  at 
her  husband's  conduct,  inasmuch  as  Marianne 
listened  to  her  father's  cheerful  conversation  with 
more  pleasure  than  to  her  mother's  lectures ;  and 
felt  more  interest  in  the  perusal  of  a  novel  than  in 
poring  over  the  sacred  pages  of  pious  works. 
The  excellent  mother  recommended  Marianne  to 
read  and  meditate  on  these,  but  their  leaves  re- 
tained their  unsullied  purity,  whilst  those  of  the 
romance  of  "  Zaide"  or  of  ''  Don  Quixote"  bore 
obvious  marks  of  having  been  frequently  turned 
over. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  Marianne  occasioned 
great  uneasiness  to  her  mother,  and  at  length  the 
good  lady  was  induced  to  pour  her  sorrows  into 
the  bosom  of  a  confessor.    The  priest,  whilst  he 
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gave  her  every  consolation  as  fiir  as  regarded  her- 
self, assured  her  that  her  husband  and  daughter 
could  not  hope  for  salvation,  unless  they  altered 
their  course  of  life.  The  holy  man  especially 
condemned  M.  CrussoPs  taste  for  theatrical  enter- 
tainments ;  but  in  that  particular  Madame  Cms- 
sol  despaired  of  effecting  any  conversion. 

Meanwhile  Crussol  felt  that  he  was  advancing 
in  years.  He  had  in  Bourdeaux  an  elder  sister, 
possessed  of  a  competent  fortune,  which  Marianne 
was  destined  one  day  or  other  to  inherit.  The 
aunt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  niece,  and, 
in  consequence,  M.  Crussol  thought  he  could  not 
do  better  than  make  a  journey  to  Bourdeaux  in 
company  with  his  daughter. 

The  state  of  CrussoFs  business  had  not  hitherto 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  a  derk  or 
assistant ;  but  now,  being  about  to  leave  home  for 
a  time,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  look  out  for 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  shop  during  his 
absence.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  young 
man,  whose  profligate  habits  were  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse ;  but  he  was  clever 
and  active  in  business,  and  as  Madame  CrussoFs 
age  protected  her  against  slander,  the  arrange- 
ments were  straightway  concluded. 

After  listening  patiently  to  all  the  prudent  re- 
commendations of  Madame  Crussol,  the  travellers 
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set  out  on  their  journey.  Marianne  tore  h^iself 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  took  her  seat  in 
the  coach.  Half  an  hour  after  the  heavy  rumbling 
▼ehicle  had  left  its  starting-place,  the  white  hand 
of  Marianne  might  be  seen  waving  a  handkerchief 
towards  Toulouse  in  token  of  adieu. 

Crussol  and  his  daughter  were  received  with 
transports  of  joy  by  their  affectionate  relative  at 
Bourdeaux.  The  old  widow  Bampierre  spared  no 
efforts  to  show  her  visitors  all  that  was  curious 
and  amusing  in  the  city.  They  made  visits  to  the 
port,  and  went  on  board  the  principal  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  and  the  old  lady  even  procured  the 
governor's  permission  to  enable  her  relatives  to 
view  the  ramparts  of  the  Chateau-Trompette. 
Among  aU  the  various  amusements  which  Bour- 
deaux afforded,  the  theatre  was  not  foigotten. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Marianne  saw  a  ph&y, 
and  though  her  mother  had  inveighed  forcibly 
against  that  sin,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  one 
which  best  deserved  absolution.  She  even  wished 
to  read  the  play  she  had  seen  performed^  and 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  an  amuse- 
ment which  was  calculated  to  refine  the  taste  and 
the  feelings,  could  have  an  evil  moral  influence. 
In  the  letters  which  she  addressed  to  her  mother, 
Marianne  did  not  mention  that  she  had  been  to 
the  theatre ;  this  concealment  was  painful  to  her. 
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for  among  the  many  excellent  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished her,  candour  was  conspicuous.  She 
would  rather  have  confessed  her  fault  and  suffered 
the  punishment ;  but  she  found  it  necessary  to 
dissemble  to  screen  her  fitther  from  reproach. 

The  "Widow  of  Malabar'^  was  performed  at 
Bourdeaux  with  a  degree  of  success  equal  to  that 
which  had  attended  it  in  Paris.  Sainval,  who  was 
still  strolling  about  the  provinces,  played  the  cha- 
racter in  which  his  sister  had  produced  so  much 
efiect  in  Pftris.  Though  wanting  in  the  exquisite 
delicacy  and  tenderness  which  characterized  his 
sister's  personation  of  the  part,  yet  his  perform- 
ance was  marked  by  more  of  power  and  energy, 
and  all  that  depth  of  feeling  with  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  gifted. 

In  the  Bourdeaux  company,  the'  actor  who 
took  the  line  of  characters  allotted  to  what  is 
termed  the  jeune  premier^  rarely  performed  in  tra- 
gedy. When  the  "Widow  of  Malabar"  was 
brought  out,  he  ceded  the  principal  character  to  a 
young  performer  whose  theatrical  appellation  was 
Prosper  Aimery,  or  d'Emmery,  but  whose  real 
name  was  d'Ussieux.  His  father  was  maitre- 
d'hotel  to  the  Count  de  Ganges,  and  the  young 
man's  passion  for  the  stage  had  caused  him  to  de- 
sert his  home.     His  talent  was  of  a  superior  order ; 
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and  in  several  provincial  theatres  his  efforts  in 
tragedy  had  been  crowned  with  success.  In  short, 
he  bade  fair  one  day  or  other  to  become  a  brilliant 
ornament  to  the  French  stage* 

The  clergy  of  Bourdeaux  evinced  no  less  hosti- 
lity to  the  ''Widow  of  Malabar"  than  had  been 
manifested  by  their  brethren  in  Paris.  The  city 
of  Bourdeaux  was  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
de  Richelieu,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  accordingly 
an  application  was  made  to  that  prelate,  in  the  name 
of  the  chapter,  to  request  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Marshal  to  suppress  the  performance  of 
the  piece.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  had  ap- 
plauded the  tragedy  in  the  capital,  and  in  his  capa- 
city of  first  gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber  had 
patronized  the  author,  was  about  to  despatch  an 
order  to  prohibit  the  performance  of  the  play  at 
Bourdeaux:  thus  condemning  in  his  militaiy  csl* 
pacity  of  commandant,  that  which  he  had  sanc- 
tioned and  approved  in  his  courtly  office  of  gen- 
tleman of  the  chamber.  However,  the  prohibition 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  sudden  illness  of 
Sainval,  which  caused  the  performance  of  the  play 
to  be  suspended. 

D'Emmery,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  right  name, 
d'Ussieux,  was  now  without  any  engagement;  but 
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80  great  had  been  his  success  in  the  character  of 
the  young  Brahmin^  that  several  theatrical  ma- 
nagers in  other  parts  of  France  offered  him  en- 
gagements on  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 

Marianne  and  her  father  were  in  Bourdeaux  at 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  '^  Widow  of 
Malabar/'  Crussol  observed  many  passages  in 
the  play  which  he  thought  would  serve  as  excel- 
lent replies  to  some  of  the  bigotted  dogmas  of  his 
wife.  He  even  learned  several  of  these  passages  by 
hearty  with  the  intention  of  making  them  serve  as 
defensive  weapons  against  the  arguments  of  his 
wife  and  the  cur^  of  their  parish.  Marianne  ad- 
mired the  poetry  of  Lemierre,  but  she  admired 
above  all  the  character  of  the  young  Brahmin. 
At  that  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  recognise  each  other^  she  melted 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  thought  if  heaven  had 
granted  her  such  a  brother,  their  humble  dwelling 
in  Toulouse,  frequently  so  dull,  would  have  been 
the  scene  of  unvariedcheerfulness  and  contentment. 
An  amiable  and  kind-hearted  brother  always  ea- 
livens  a  family  vircle ;  and  then  again,  Marianne 
reflected  that  if  her  father  had  had  a  son,  he  might 
have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  clerk  •  •  • 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  a  regret 
that  she  was  her  father's  only  child. 

The  period  aUotted  to  their  visit  to  Bourdeaux 
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having  drawn  to  a  close,  Crussol  and  his  daughter 
set  out  on  their  return  home.  There  were  few 
passengers  by  the  coach;  but  it  happened  that 
d'Emmery,  who  had  some  business  to  arrange 
in  Toulouse,  was  among  the  number.  Neither 
Crussol  nor  his  daughter  recognised  him,  which 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  dress  he  wore 
in  the  ^^  Widow  of  Malabar"  greatly  altered  his 
appearance.  But  he  was  an  extremely  handsome 
young  man,  both  on  and  off  the  stage,  and  there 
was  a  charm  in  his  voice  which  was  irresistibly 
attractive.  He  conversed  most  agreeably,  and 
was  fond  of  relating  anecdotes  and  adventures 
which  exhibited  pictures  of  refined  sentiment  .  .  . 
not  only  tales  of  love,  but  those  which  pourtrayed 
the  devoted  affection  of  a  parent,  the  filial  piety  of 
a  child,  or  a  generous  sacrifice  made  in  the  cause 
of  friendship.  During  the  journey  from  Bour- 
deaux  to  Toulouse,  Crussol  listened  to  him  with 
deep  interest.  He  who  so  dearly  loved  to  have  his 
share  in  conversation,  now  remained  a  silent 
hearer,  and  seemed  as  if  fearful  of  losing  a  single 
word  that  fell  fi:t>m  his  travelling  Companion.  As 
to  Marianne,  she  almost  fancied  she  was  listening 
to  her  Brahmin,  and  that  he  was  reading  to  her 
some  pages  of  her  favourite  romance  of  ^'  Zaide.'' 

Nothing  had  faUen  from  d'Emmery  which  could 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  actor;  and 
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CroBSol  and  his  daughter  imagined  him  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  travelling  for  his  pleasure. 
However,  from  an  observation  which  fell  from 
Marianne,  d'Emmery  learned  that  her  father  was 
a  tradesman  in  Toulouse ;  and  he  felt  himself  sud- 
denly inspired  by  the  idea  that  the  active  life  of  a 
man  of  business  was  preferable  to  any  other.  .  •  . 
**  Well,"  said  he,  *^  should  I  ever  succeed  in 
realizing  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  I  will  pur- 
chase a  business,  and  establish  myself  in  some 
provincial  town  •  .  /^  only  he  had  not  precisely 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  part  of  France  he 
should  settle  in. 

Marianne  thought  that  the  young  traveller 
could  not  do  better  than  settle  in  Toulouse, 
though  she  could  not  venture  to  give  him  such  a 
hint  However,  her  father,  who  happened  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  bluntly  recommended  d'Em- 
meiy  to  establish  himself  in  Toulouse. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  journey  our  young  actor 
might  be  said  to  be  playing  a  part ;  but  on  the 
following  day  he  began  to  reflect  that  the  idea  of 
settling  in  Toulouse  was  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  consideration.  As  yet  he  had  been  scarcely 
conscious  of  feeling  any  particular  interest  for 
Marianne.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  journey 
he  began  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  confidence  of  his 
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commercial  plans;  and  then  for  the  first  time  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
fair  travelling  companion. 

And  how  could  he  have  avoided  loving  Mari- 
anne ?  She  was  so  amiable^  and  so  affectionately 
attached  to  her  father.  There  was  a  piquant  ex- 
pression in  her  countenance  which  gave  it  a  charm 
more  attractive  than  the  beauty  which  depends 
merely  on  a  regular  set  of  features.  Her  lively 
blue  eyes  and  white  teeth  imparted  an  irresistible 
fascination  to  her  smile ;  and  a  slender  figure,  a 
sweetly-toned  voice,  together  with  small  and  ex- 
quisitely formed  hands  and  feet,  formed  an  ememble 
which  speedily  captivated  the  heart  of  d'Emmery. 

A  Uttle  beyond  Agen,  at  a  place  called  Maloste, 
there  was  an  alarm  that  a  party  of  robbers  were 
advancing  on  the  coach  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing it.  *^  Oh,  save  my  father !"  exclaimed  Mari- 
anne, throwing  her  arms  round  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  casting  on  d'Emmery  an  imploring 
look,  which  seemed  to  say  that  she  trusted  to  him 
for  their  defence. 

The  alarm  of  robbers  proved  to  be  unfounded; 
but  the  travellers  encountered  a  danger  of  another 
kind.  The  coach,  which  had  been  driven  at  a 
rapid  pace,  overturned  upon  some  rugged  frag- 
ments of  rock,  with  which  that  part  of  the  road  is 
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flanked.  The  passengers  raised  a  simultaneous 
C17  of  terror.  The  danger  was  the  more  imminent 
as  the  coachman  had  lost  his  hold  of  the  reins^  and 
the  horses  gdloped  forward^  so  that  the  coach 
was  dragged  over  the  rocks,  at  the  risk  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces. 

''  Oh,  my  father !  •  •  •  my  dearest  father  V'  ex- 
claimed Marianne,  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

lyEmmefy  forced  open  the  coach-door,  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  succeeded  in  grasping  the  reins, 
and  checking  the  horses.  At  the  very  first  shock 
of  the  overturn,  Marianne  with  great  presence  of 
mind  placed  her  arm  between  M.  Crussol  and  that 
part  of  the  coach  which  struck  against  the  rock. 
By  this  means  she  protected  her  father  from  a  blow 
which  would  probably  have  firactured  his  skull ;  but 
in  the  effort  to  save  him  her  own  arm  was  broken. 

Some  time  after  this  occurrence  an  old  man,  on 
his  death-bed,  appealed  for  the  prayers  and  the 
succour  of  the  church.  At  first  his  appeal  was  re- 
jected, but  finally  the  clergy  relented,  and  a  priest 
attended  the  bed-side  of  the  invalid.  After  linger- 
ing for  some  time,  apparently  at  the  brink  of  death, 
he  suddenly  became  better,  and  to  the  great  joy 
and  surprise  of  his  family  finally  recovered.  The 
Cur^  of  the  parish  failed  not  to  attribute  this 
almost  miraculous  recovery  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
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sacrament ;  and  poor  M.  Crussol,  who  had  been 
on  the  very  verge  of  death,  and  whose  intellects 
were  impaired  by  bodily  infirmity^  suffered  his 
conscience  to  be  controlled,  and  became  as  priest- 
ridden  as  his  wife. 

The  clerk,  who  had  been  engaged  on  CrussoPs 
departure  for  Bourdeaux,  was  now  dismissed,  and 
superseded  by  one  who  was  beloved  by  M.  and 
Madame  Crussol  as  their  son,  and  by  Marianne 
regarded  as  her  future  husband.  This  was  no 
other  than  d'Ussieux.  He  had  renounced  the 
profession  of  the  stage,  which  would  have  been  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  union  with  the  object  of  his 
affections.  At  that  time  the  nobility,  and  liberal- 
minded  persons  in  all  classes  of  society,  loved  the 
drama,  and  patronized  and  treated  actors  with  re- 
spect; yet  old  prejudices  existed  in  full  force 
among  the  commercial  and  trading  classes,  espe- 
cially in  Toulouse,  where  the  theatre  was  regarded 
as  a  school  of  philosophy  and  perdition. 

To  persons  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  no  play 
could  possibly  be  more  hateful  than  the 
*'  Widow  of  Malabar ;"  and  the  Toulousian  clergy 
set  every  spring  in  motion  to  prevent  its  perform- 
ance. However,  in  spite  of  this  potent  opposition 
the  play  was  actually  in  preparation  ;  but  the 
absence  of  the  actor  who  was  to  give  effect  to 
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the  character  of  the  young  Brahmin,  did  more 
than  aU  the  efforts  of  the  priests;  it  prevented  the 
play  being  brought  out. 

Meanwhile  the  day  fixed  for  the  union  of  Mari- 
anne and  d'Ussieux  arrived.  The  betrothed  lovers 
were  at  the  altar,  the  aged  parents  of  the  bride 
gazed  on  their  children,  and  inwardly  prayed  for 
their  happiness.  The  priest  was  performing  the 
ceremony,  and  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  that 
interrogation  that  binds  the  married  pair  for 
ever.  Suddenly  a  man,  forcing  his  way  through 
the  assembled  group  of  spectators,  advanced  to 
the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  altar.  This  was  the 
clerk  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Crussol,  and 
who  was  superseded  by  d'Ussieux.  The  priest, 
indignant  at  this  interruption,  was  about  to  order 
the  intruder  to  quit  the  church,  when  the  man 
handed  to  him  an  open  billet.  The  priest  took  it, 
and  as  he  perused  the  writing  his  brow  lowered 
and  his  colour  rose.  Then  raising  his  voice,  he 
thus  addressed  the  bridegroom : 

^  Your  name  is  not  Prosper  d'Ussieux,  but 
Prosper  d'Emmery.*' 

'^  My  name  is  Prosper  d'Ussieux,''  replied  the 
young  man  in  a  tremulous  voice,  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  this  unexpected  address. 
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'^  Swear,  I  command  you,  before  Grod  and 
his  minister,  that  your  name  is  not  d'Em- 
mery  P' 

'^  My  name  is  Prosper  d^Ussieux ;  and  I  swear 
before  Ood  and  his  minister  ...  to  be  faithful  to 
Marianne,  and  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  her  hap* 
piness/' 

'^  The  happiness  of  a  Christian  woman  cannot 
be  intrusted  to  your  hands,'^  rejoined  the  priest. 
''  See,  imprudent  parents !''  continued  he,  handing 
the  billet  to  Crussol  and  his  wife,  —  ''would 
you  give  your  daughter  to  an  actor?'' 

An  exclamation  of  horror  resounded  through 
the  church,  and  every  one  indignantly  repeated 
the  words,  *'  an  actor !" 

'^  An  actor !  .  •  •  Tes,  my  brethren,  an  actor ! 
.  •  .  And  this  man  has  dared  to  approach  the 
holy  altar,  for  the  purpose  of  profaning  it !  A 
child  of  perdition,  on  whose  head  I  was  about  to 
pronounce  a  benediction ;  but  on  whom  I  now  in- 
voke an  anathema!  —  And  you,*'  said  he,  turning 
to  Marianne,  who  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of 
stupor  •  .  •  ''  my  anathema  be  on  your  head,  if 
you  banish  not  all  thought  of  this  impious  union/' 
.  •  •  Then  addressing  d'Ussieux  with  vehemence, 
—  <<  Quit  the  church  !"  said  he :  —  **  Begone, 
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this  instant  •  .  •  Make  way  for  him/'  added  he^ 
addressing  the  people.  .  .  .  '^  No  longer  let  him 
sully  this  sacred  place  with  his  presence  V 

This  command  was  easily  obeyed,  for  d'Ussieux 
had  fidlen  senseless  on  the  ground,  as  if  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether 
he  was  living  or  dead.  Some  men  among  the 
crowd  raised  him  up,  and  conveyed  him  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  in  which  actors  were  in  the 
habit  of  lodging. 

Marianne  evinced  more  fortitude  than  d'Ussieux. 
.  .  .  Not  a  word  escaped  her  lips  .  .  .  not  a  tear 
fell  from  her  eyes.  She  raised  her  father,  who 
had  sunk  down  upon  his  prie^Dieu,  and  she  of- 
fered him  her  arm,  whilst  Madame  Crussol  leaned 
on  that  of  a  friend.  D^Ussieux  was  carried  out  at 
a  door  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and  Crussol  and 
his  fiunily  went  out  at  the  other.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  anathema  of  the  priest  was  henceforth 
to  obliterate  all  recollection  of  d'Ussieux  from  the 
heart  of  his  bride.  After  quitting  the  church, 
Marianne  cast  a  glance — a  single  glance,  towards 
the  house  whither  the  apparently  dying  man  had 
been  conveyed;  but  no  trace  of  regret  was  dis- 
cernible in  her  countenance.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
fanaticism,  more  than  one  feeling  heart  p^ed  the 
actor,  and  censured  the  pious  bride. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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lyUssieux  received  all  possible  attentions  from 
the  manager  of  the  Toulouse  theatre^  and  several 
actors  who  happened  to  be  lodging  in  the  house. 
On  recovering  from  the  state  of  stupor  into  which 
the  shock  had  thrown  him,  despair  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  fit>m 
kying  violent  hands  on  himself.  But  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  indifference  evinced 
towards  him  by  those  who  were  to  become  his 
parents,  and  by  the  woman  whom  he  had  re- 
garded as  his  wife,  he  made  an  effort  to  summon 
resolution  to  bear  his  misfortune.  Something 
like  a  feeling  of  vengeance  even  arose  in  his' 
mind,  and  he  felt  a  desire  to  live  were  it  only  to 
gratify  that  feeling. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  pacing 
up  and  down  his  chamber  in  a  most  painful  state 
of  agitation,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his 
door,  accompanied  by  some  words  uttered  by  a 
voice  which  he  thought  he  recognized.  He 
started,  and  his  heart  beat  violently.  Another 
tap  was  given  at  the  door ;  he  opened  it,  and 
beheld  his  bride ! 

^'  Marianne !  My  wife  ?'  he  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  whilst  a  ray  of  joy  animated 
his  almost  broken  heart.    . 

'^  Hush  V*   said  Marianne,  placing  her  finger 
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on  his  lip.  ^^  Close  the  door.''  D^Ussieux  obeyed. 
^  Look !"  contiDued  Marrianne^  throwing  open  her 
doak^  and  showing  the  wedding  garments  which 
she  wore  when  at  church  in  the  morning. 

IVUssieux  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  He 
thought  that  what  he  beheld  was  a  dream. 

^^  It  is  I !"  said  Marianne ;  ^'  it  is  I !  This  is 
our  nuptial  day !  I  am  your  wife,  and  no  power 
can  part  us.  Heaven  has  heard  our  vows,  and  I 
am  yours  for  ever !  My  parents  love  you.  Pro- 
sper ;  but  they  fear  the  priesf  s  anathemit.  I  fear 
the  anathema  of  Heaven,  if  I  desert  my  husband. 
Therefore  have  I  come  to  you.'' 

lyUssieux  embraced  her  in  a  transport  of  joy 
and  affection.  He  could  not  find  words  to  express 
his  happiness. 

^'  Come,"  said  Marianne,  ^'  let  us  sit  down  to 
our  nuptial  banquet.  At  every  wedding'  there 
must  be  a  feast." 

She  had  brought  in  her  hand  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions, which  she  spread  upon  a  table.  IVUssieux 
gazed  at  her,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
possibly  grief  had  turned  her  brain.  But  no,  her 
countenance  was  placid  and  serene,  and  her  eyes 
still  beamed  with  their  wonted  gentleness  of  ex- 
pression. He  reflected  that  possibly  he  was  him- 
self under  some  visionary  delusion.    But  no  :  he 
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felt  that  the  feverish  delirium  which  had  during 
the  day  agitated  him  was  now  assuaged ;  that  he 
was  collected  and  self-possessed,  and  that  the 
supposed  vision  was  reality. 

The  bridal  feast  was  spread,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sat  down  to  table.  Marianne  pressed 
D'Ussieux  to  eat,  and  smilingly  offered  to  pledge 
him  in  a  glass  of  wine.  He  poured  it  out,  and 
they  both  drank.  In  a  few  moments  a  feeling  of 
stupor  began  to  overpower  them. 

'^  Oive  me  my  wedding-ring,''  said  Marianne. 

lyUssieux  drew  from  his  pocket  the  ring  which 
had  been  destined  for  the  ceremony  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  which  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  phrenzy 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking.  Marianne 
placed  it  on  her  finger,  and  sinking  back  in  her 
chair  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  ^'  Marianne 
Crussal  and  Prosper  d'Ussieux  shall  not  be  se- 
parated by  the  priest's  anathema !" 

In  the  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
found  dead — the  wine  and  meat  which  Marianne 
had  brought  had  been  loaded  and  saturated  with 
poison. 
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Fraii9oia  de  NenfchAteMi. — His  literary  talents. — His  play,  enti- 
tledy  ^  Pamela.'' — His  marriage. — Expohion  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  AdToeates.— Death  of  his  wife. — His  retmn  to  Paris. — 
ftingnlmy  intornew  between  a  father  and  son. — The  dead  author 
brought  to  life. — Neufchiteau  created  a  senator. — His  exer- 
tions  in  behalf  of  the  French  drama. — A  message  from  Made- 
moiselle Raocourt. — Her  curious  shawl. — Brokers'  stalls  on 
the  Pont  Neof. — Martin  the  fortune-teller. — Description  of  his 
apartment  and  personal  appearance. — Mademoiselle  Raucourt 
consults  him  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Comtfdie  Fran^aise. 
— His  answers. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  I  shaU  have 
occasion  to  detail  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  attended  the  performance  of  Frangois  de 
Neufchiteau's  play,  called,  '^  PameW  This  play 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  long  series  of  disasters 
to  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise,  and  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  its  representation  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  the  actors.  I  find  among  my 
scattered  notes  some  interesting  particulars  rela« 
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tive  to  the  life  of  Frangois  de  Neufch&teau^  which 
I  will  here  present  to  the  reader. 

In  his  early  boyhood  Neufch&teau  evinced  a 
genius  for  poetry,  and  in  the  maturer  development 
of  his  talents  he  became  the  author  of  several 
admired  productions.  But  his  literary  efforts 
were  not  devoted  solely  to  one  style  of  writ- 
ing; his  varied  and  extensive  information  opened 
to  him  a  wide  field  for  the  exerdse  of  his  talent; 
and  every  thing  he  wrote  bore  the  impress  of  an 
accomplished  and  able  mind.  He  would  doubts 
less  have  become  a  most  distinguished  dramatist^ 
but  after  his  first  essays  in  that  line^  politics 
absorbed  his  whole  existence. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  knew  him  he  was  an 
amusing  observer  of  the  fashions  and  follies  of  the 
gay  world  of  Paris ;  he  seemed  to  have  inherited 
the  lorgnette  of  the  Abb^  de  Voisenon.  On  many 
subjects  his  ideas  were  whimsical  and  eccentric ; 
these  ideas  seemed  sometimes  to  be  taken  up  for 
the  sake  of  mere  diversion,  though  they  doubtless 
originated  in  a  peculiar  organization.  In  spite  of 
his  ardent  love  of  literature,  and  his  admiration  of 
distinguished  authors,  yet  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
shrunk  firom  taking  a  leading  rank  in  the  path  of 
letters.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  exercise 
of  genius  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  for  the  benefit 
of  society. 
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He  was  brought  up  to  the  law;  but  having 
no  private  fortune^  while  he  was  anxiously  labour- 
ing to  get  forward  in  his  profession^  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  advantageous  marriage 
presented  itself  to  him.  The  young  lady  was 
accomplished  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  a 
tolerably  good  fortune.  He  married  her.  But 
this  union,  which  rendered  him  happy,  and  seemed 
destined  to  promote  his  worldly  prosperity,  well 
nigh  marred  all  his  hopes  of  professional  advance- 
ment. The  young  lady  was  the  niece  of  an  actor, 
a  circumstance  which  caused  great  scandal  among 
the  corporation  of  advocates,  who  are  profession- 
ally gentlemen.  Such  a  union  was  regarded  as 
an  afiront  to  the  sovereign  body,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  young  Neufchftteau  should  in  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct  be  expelled  fixmi  it. 

We  players  earnestly  wished  to  see  Fran9ois 
de  Neufchftteau  enter  upon  a  public  discussion 
with  the  Minos  of  the  order ;  and  this  wish  was 
shared  by  mne-tenths  of  the  play-going  Parisian 
public.  Even  had  he  been  subdued,  he  would 
have  gained  honour  by  the  conflict.  But  the 
blow  overwhelmed  him.  He  quitted  Paris,  and 
purchased  an  appointment  in  a  little  baiUage  of 
Lorraine  :  there  he  buried  his  hopes  of  fortune, 
together  with  those  talents  which  could  flourish 
only  in  Paris.    Amidst  the  petty  rivalry  and  am- 
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bition  of  a  small  town  he  found  himself  out  of 
place.  For  some  time  he  dragged  on  a  monoto- 
nous and  melancholy  life^  when  at  length  his  poor 
wife^  brokenhearted  by  the  reflection  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  marring  her  husband^s  fortune,  re- 
leased him  from  the  obstacle  by  her  death. 

The  young  advocate  returned  to  Paris,  and 
once  more  entered  the  field  of  professional  exer- 
tion. He  spared  no  efforts  to  recover  the  rank 
from  which  the  prejudice  against  players  and 
their  relations  had  excluded  him.  He  had  paid 
a  very  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  his  ap- 
pointment in  Lorraine,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
capital  he  found  himself  possessed  of  few  resources 
beyond  his  literary  and  legal  attainments.  After 
he  had  been  for  some  considerable  time  a  widower, 
his  friends  wished  him  to  form  a  second  marriage. 
With  this  view,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  mingle 
again  in  society.  They  introduced  him  to  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  became  attached,  and  who  returned  his 
attachment.  Neufch&teau  offered  his  hand ;  it 
was  accepted;  and  the  preliminaries  were  arranged 
by  a  notary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  relatives 
on  both  sides.  Then  commenced  a  mysterious 
series  of  misfortimes,  of  which  various  versions 
have  been  given.  The  following  I  beUeve  to  be 
the  true  one : — 

As  they  were  alighting  finom  the  carriage,  at  the 
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door  of  the  notary  who  was  to  arrange  the  mar- 
riage settlements,  Neufch&teau's  father  drew  him 
aside, — ^^  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,''  said  he ;  and 
his  trembling  voice  betrayed  the  profound  emo- 
tion by  which  he  was  agitated.  The  young  man, 
filled  with  alarm,  gazed  anxiously  at  his  father, 
who  lingered  behind.  He  entered  the  library,  and 
all  the  company  not  having  yet  arrived,  he  made 
that  excuse  for  absenting  himself.  He  rejoined 
his  father,  and  both  walked  into  the  garden. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  father  ?"  en- 
quired Neufch&teau. 

'^  Fran9ois,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  this  day  will  be  the  last  of  my  existence." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  coat,  and  Neufch&- 
teau  with  terror  beheld  a  loaded  pistoL 

The  son,  by  a  sudden  and  powerful  grasp, 
possessed  himself  of  the  instrument  of  death.  He 
gazed  intently  on  his  father,  hoping  to  see  in  his 
countenance  some  traces  of  insanity,  which  would 
havejbeen  a  consolation  in  comparison  with  what 
he  dreaded.  But  no, — ^the  old  man  was  not  mad; 
his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner,  betokened 
deep  anguish,  but  perfect  coUectedness  of  mind. 

''  What  means  this,  my  father?"  said  Neufchft- 
teau. 

^^  Pardon  me, — pardon  me  !"  said  the  old  man, 
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in  a  suppliant  tone  of  voice,  and  still  hesitating 
to  explain  himself,  t 

^'  Speak,  father,  I  entreat  you !''  said  the  son ; 
^'you  have  something  to  communicate  to  me, — 
tell  me  what  it  is.  The  company  are  waiting  for 
us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  shall  be  summoned 
to  join  them.'' 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when  the 
old  man  fell  prostrate  at  his  son's  feet,  convul- 
sively grasping  with  his  hands.  A  thought,  a 
suspicion  which  had  already  faintly  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  Neufch&teau,  now  presented  itself  in 
a  more  decided  form.  The  evidence  arose  in  clear 
and  terrible  colours.  For  some  moments  the  old 
man  lay  at  his  son's  feet ;  not  a  word  had  yet  been 
interchanged ;  their  eyes  had  not  met ;  and  a  ter- 
rible secret  was  about  to  be  divulged. 

After  a  painful  struggle  of  feeling,  the  father 
confessed  his  love  for  the  affianced  bride  of  his 
son,  and  his  determination  not  to  outlive  the  day 
when  she  should  become  the  wife  of  Fran9oi%  In 
an  agony  of  grief,  Neufch&teau  embraced  his  un- 
happy parent,  and  uttering  the  words  '^  Farewell, 
for  ever !"  left  him.  This  painful  scene  took  place 
in  an  avenue  of  the  garden  screened  from  obser- 
vation. 

Having  lingered  for  a  short  time  to  collect  him- 
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self  and  recover  from  the  agitation  into  which  this 
interview  had  thrown  him^  the  father  rejoined  the 
family  circle.  He  did  not  perceive  his  son,  and 
inquired  where  he  was.  No  one  knew.  A  search 
was  made  for  him,  but  in  vain;  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

It  was  whispered  that  a  secret  marriage  united 
him  to  the  lady  he  loved,  and  who,  on  her  part, 
devotedly  loved  him.  One  thing  is  certain :  he  was 
supposed  by  many  of  his  friends  to  be  dead.  His 
loss  had  been  affectionately  and  religiously 
mourned,  and  was  nearly  forgotten,  when  the 
Abb^  Oeofiroy  announced  his  intention  of  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  his  works.  The  news  reached 
Neufchftteau  in  his  retirement.  The  desire  of 
literary  distinction  once  more  revived  in  his  breast ; 
and  all  France  learned  that  the  dead  man  was  living. 

The  world  is  often  veiy  liberal  in  its  contribu- 
tions to  posthumous  fame.  So  large  an  allowance 
of  admiration  was  conferred  on  M.  de  Neufch&teau, 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  dead,  that  when  he  re- 
appeared in  the  world,  he  found  himself  possessed 
of  a  stock  of  reputation  which  even  a  popular  author 
might  have  envied.  Recommended  by  his  political 
writings,  he  presented  himself  to  the  electors,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

When  ''  Pamela'^  was  brought  out,  the  author 
shared  the  persecution  which  was  visited  on  the 
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actors.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Luxembourg.  The  Directory  released 
him^  to  give  him  a  place  in  the  ministry,  from 
which  he  retired  to  take  his  seat  on  the  Directo- 
rial throne.  In  that  eminent  position  he  was 
superseded  by  colleagues^  whose  ambition  was 
more  active  than  his  own.  After  that.  Napoleon 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Imperial  senate,  the  gulf  in 
which  he  buried  those  men  whose  talents  were 
likely  to  be  troublesome  to  him.  An  entombment 
in  that  illustrious  body  defied  all  possibility  of 
resuscitation. 

Fran9ois  de  Neufch&teau  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  opposed 
the  revival  of  the  French  drama  after  our  release 
from  prison.  But  unfortunately  his  views  were 
thwarted  by  a  multitude  of  arrogant  pretensions 
and  evil  passions.  For  a  time  we  were  in  utter 
despair,  and  I  began  to  turn  my  thoughts  to- 
wards Russia,  whence  I  had  received  very  advan- 
tageous oilers  for  an  engagement.  One  day, 
whilst  I  was  meditating  on  what  it  would  be  best 
for  me  to  do,  I  received  a  note  from  Mademoiselle 
Raucourt,  requesting  that  I  would  call  on  her. 

I  went  without  delay.  On  being  ushered  into 
her  apartment,  I  found  her  attired  in  an  elegant 
walking  dress,  and  apparently  just  ready  to  go 
out.    A  most  beautiful  shawl,  such  a  one  as  was  at 
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that  time  worn  only  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
was  gracefully  draped  over  her  shoulders.  Observ- 
ing that  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  shawl,  she  said, 
"Do  you  like  it?'* 

"  Beautiful/'  replied  I ;  "  and  the  dress,  the 
spencer,  the  bonnet, — all  are  in  excellent  taste. 
But  where  are  you  going  ?*' 

'*  I  will  not  tcH  you,*'  said  she,  "  until  you 
look  at  my  shawl,  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  it 
more  decidedly.'' 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  and  now  I  teU  you 
again,  it  is  beautiful, — exquisitely  beautifiil ! 
Roses,  lilies,  and  jasmins " 

"  But  observe,"  resumed  Raucourt,  "  the  form 
of  the  leaves, — and  the  peculiarly  fantastic  style 
in  which  the  flowers  are  intertwined  together. 
Do  you  not  perceive  something  more  than  the 
mere  bouquets  ?" 

"  Ah ! — I  do  perceive !  How  strange  that  I 
should  not  have  seen  at  first  that  this  ingenious 
grouping  of  the  flowers  represents  the  heads  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  dauphin !  The  heads 
are  clearly  defined." 

^  Yes,  and  the  likenesses  striking, — are  they 
not,  Fleury?" 

"  Ma  foi !"  said  I,  "  if  this  should  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Directory,  the  shawl  faction  will 
be  exposed  to  a  feaiful  vengeance." 
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''  Never  mind  that ;''  said  she  ^'  I  want  jou  to 
come  with  me,  and  we  will  try  to  find  out  what 
measures  the  Directoiy  contemplates  with  r^ard 
to  us  and  our  theatre/' 

^  Go  with  you/'  exclaimed  I — ^^  with  that  shawl 
on?    Are  you  aware  of  the  danger  ?" 

^^  Bah !  bah  V  answered  Raucourt  ^  there  is  no 
danger.  But  if  you  suspect  that  there  is,  you  are 
bound  in  gallantry  to  afford  me  your  protection.'' 

''  Most  assuredly/'  I  replied ;  '*  and  I  fed  the 
more  bound  to  accompany  you,  since  I  not  only 
suspect,  but  am  convinced,  there  it  danger." 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door, — and 
as  though  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  day  should 
be  consecrated  to  fashion,  the  carriage  was  one 
of  the  square-formed  vehicles  then  in  vogue,  which 
rolled  along  like  a  train  of  artillery.  On  these 
carriages  the  coachman  was  perched  up  so  high, 
and  his  seat  was  so  wide,  that  he  looked  like  a 
telegraph  mounted  on  a  sofa. 

For  some  time  after  we  were  seated  in  the  car- 
riage Raucourt  uttered  not  a  word,  and  in  spite  of 
her  attempts  to  look  serious,  I  could  now  and 
then  see  a  smile  lurking  on  her  lip.  I,  too,  ob- 
served silence,  until  it  became  so  wearisome  to 
me  that  I  resolved  to  break  it.  Pointing  to  our 
Phaeton,  on  his  elevated  coach-box,  I  said,  ^^  An 
excellent  post  that  for  an  observer  of  manners. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  our  coachman  what  is  going 
on  in  the  entre-sob/^ 

^  Do  not/'  returned  Raucourt ;  ^^  we  shall  not 
be  in  time '^ 

^'  At  the  Luxembourg/'  interrupted  I,  insi- 
diously.   '*  Is  it  a  private  audience  P 

No  answer;  and  mutual  silence  was  resumed. 
I  soon  perceived  that  instead  of  going  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Luxemboui^^  we  were  driving 
towards  the  Pont  Neuf.  My  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  novel  spectacle  then  exhibited  on 
the  quays.  And  the  Pont  Neuf ! — How  changed 
was  its  aspect !  In  spite  of  the  fine  width  of  its 
troiUrirs,  they  were  choked  up  to  such  a  degree 
that  a  man  of  the  slenderest  bulk  could  with  diffi- 
culty find  room  to  pass  along  them  sideways. 
The  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  firee  thorough- 
fare were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  stalls  of  some 
brokers,  who  exhibited  for  sale  a  variety  of  articles 
truly  emblematic  of  the  great  social  convulsion 
which  had  agitated  France. 

Beside  an  old  earthen  chaffing-pan  there  lay  a 
set  of  fire-irons,  curiously  and  elaborately  wrought ; 
a  washing  tub  stood  close  to  an  elegant  harpsi- 
chord; ruffles  and  shoe-buckles  fastened  to  the 
hands  of  a  marble  figure  of  Mercury ;  rusty  iron 
ea$$erole$  lying  on  a  firagment  of  beautiful  Berga- 
mo tapestry ;  a  fine  bronze  bust  of  Turenne  near 
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some  old  salad  baskets ;  and  the  figure  of  a  weep- 
ing Niobe  stretched  at  full  length  next  to  a  rat- 
trap.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  effect 
produced  by  this  whimsical  combination  of  ob- 
jects, suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  incongru- 
ous ideas  of  luxury  and  poverty.  These  brokers' 
stalls  presented  a  picture,  which  might  not  un- 
aptly be  likened  to  the  halt  of  a  band  of  gypsies, 
after  the  pillage  of  a  noble  chateau  and  a  humble 
cottage.  Alas  !  it  was  a  picture  of  la  Prance  nou^ 
veUel 

I  was  roused  from  my  reflections  by  the  smiling 
countenance  of  a  beautiful  boy,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  who  was  nimbly  skipping  about 
by  the  side  of  our  carriage,  which  was  unable  to 
proceed  faster  than  at  a  walking  pace.  The  boy 
passed  and  re-passed  several  times,  so  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  his  movements,  which 
excited  my  curiosity.  To  the  men  he  addressed 
a  few  words,  and  then  left  them ;  but  he  followed 
the  women  more  closely,  especiaUy  those  of  the 
well-dressed  class.  After  speaking  earnestly  to 
them,  he  unfolded  a  bill,  to  which  he  drew  their 
attention;  then,  when  they  had  glanced  at  it,  he 
folded  it  up  again  and  tripped  away  to  go  through 
the  same  manoeuvre  with  the  next  who  came  up. 

^  What  a  beautiful  boy  that  is,''  said  I  to  my 
taciturn  companion.     ''  I  am  quite  amused  by 
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observing  his  fantastic  and  mysterious  move^ 
ments/^ 

^  He  is  a  page/^  observed  Raucourt ;  ^^  and  he 
has  a  message  for  meJ^ 

^  A  page  P'  said  I  i  '*  then  I  presimie  we  are  to 
have  an  adventure?'' 

No  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words  than  the 
boy  approached  the  carriage^  and^  standing  on 
tiptoe,  held  up  his  bill,  crying  out,  ^'  Look, 
Madame  !  look  Monsieur  ! — ^would  you  like  to 
draw  the  cards?'' 

Raucourt  threw  some  money  to  the  boy,  and 
then  showed  him  two  tickets.  He  looked  at  them 
and  then  said,  ^^Tes,  Madame,  it  is  to-day." 

He  stopped,  as  if  expectmg  something  more  to 
be  said^  and  at  that  moment  our  coachman  pulled 
up.  The  coach  door  was  opened,  we  alighted, 
and  I  offered  my  arm  to  my  £Edr  companion.  The 
boy  walked  before  us  gravely  and  silently.  We 
passed  more  than  twenty  carriages,  all  drawn  up 
in  a  line.  At  length  we  reached  the  Rue  d'Anjou, 
formerly  the  Rue  Dauphine,  and  we  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  house,  which  might  have  been  called 
a  hdtel,  had  not  republican  equality  banished  titles 
even  from  houses. 

In  the  name  of  wonder,  thought  I,  whither  are 
we  going?  How  are  we  to  discover  in  the  Rue 
Dauphine  the  intentions  of  the  Directory  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  Comddie  Fran^aise*  My  curiosity  was 
excited  to  the  highest  pitchy  but,  nevertheless,  I 
held  my  tongue.  I  felt  assured  that  I  should  very 
soon  have  an  explanation,  and  therefore  I  willingly 
deferred  it  for  a  few  moments.  We  passed  through 
a  court^yard,  and  having  ascended  a  flight  of  steps, 
entered  the  house.  In  the  court  yard  and  in  the  en- 
trance hall  I  saw  assembled  numbers  of  elegantly 
dressed  ladies  andgentlemen, all  lookingvery  serious 
and  very  anxious,  and  apparently  feeling  the  same 
impatience  that  I  did  to  discover  some  mystery 
which  could  not  be  very  easily  guessed  at.  Still 
preceded  by  the  boy,  who  ushered  us  thiDugh  the 
assembled  throng,  Raucourt  and  I  entered  an  apart- 
ment on  the  ground  floor,  in  which  a  respectably 
dressed  man  was  waiting.  The  lady  presented  her 
two  tickets,  and  the  man  showed  us  into  an  inner 
room,  closing  the  door  after  us.  Our  pretly  little 
page  instantly  disappeared  behind  some  old  tapes- 
try with  which  the  walls  of  the  chamber  were 
hung.  This  apartment  was  darkened  by  thick 
window  curtains,  nearly  covering  the  whole  of  the 
windows.  Skeletons  of  birds  and  skins  of  ser- 
pents were  lying  here  and  there  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  room.  On  a  side  table,  I  observed  a  human 
skull,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  coquelicots,  such 
as  might  have  been  worn  by  a  fashionable  belle ; 
and  casting  my  eyes  in  another  direction,  I  beheld 
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a  long  lock  of  hair  fiistened  to  the  wall  by  the 
blade  of  a  poignard.  Such  were  the  adommenta 
of  this  mysterious  chamber.  After  allowing  me 
to  gaze  around  in  utter  amazement  for  some  mo- 
ments^ Raucourt  solved  the  mystery  by  acquaint- 
ing me  that  I  was  in  the  residence  of  Martin,  the 
famous  fortune-teller,  and  that  she  had  oome  to 
consult  the  Oracle  of  Fate. 

At  this  time,  Martin  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity,  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  fashionable  company  in  P^uis.  The  for* 
tune-teller  and  his  predictions  were  the  engrossing 
topics  of  conversation.  High  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  those  who  feared  to  lose,  and  those  who 
feared  to  give, — all  thronged  to  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  soothsayer.  The  little  satisfiu:tion  we 
derived  from  looking  back  at  the  past  rendered 
us  the  more  desirous  to  peep  into  futurity.  We 
were  anxious  to  know  whether  firesh  storms  and 
disasters  were  impending  over  our  heads.  Those 
who  had  not  courage  to  maintain  the  conflict 
against  Fate  paid  their  court  to  oracles.  In 
Pturis  there  were  sybils,  whose  prices  were  suited 
to  all  the  different  grades  of  fortune.  Their  bills 
were  distributed  on  the  promenades  and  public 
places,  and  their  advertisements  were  inserted  in 
the  journals.    We  had  fallen  back  into  the  super- 
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Btitions  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  yet  the 
grass  had  scarcely  grown  over  the  graves  of  Vol- 
taire^ Rousseaux,  Helvetius,  and  Diderot. 

Never  did  nature  endow  a  man  with  personal 
advantages  so  well  suited  to  his  calling,  as  those 
possessed  by  Martin,  the  fortune-teller.  He  was 
a  hideous  little  dwari^  closely  resembling  Le 
Sage's  description  of  Asmodeus.  His  legs  were 
so  exceedingly  short,  that  when  he  walked,  or 
rather  rolled,  into  the  room,  he  appeared  to  me  to 
have  no  legs  at  all. 

The  wizard,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  us,  made  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head.  He  then  seized  a 
pair  of  crutches,  on  which  he  adroitly  fixed  his 
arms ;  his  little  figure  was  thus  for  a  few  moments 
suspended,  and  swang  to  and  firo,  his  feet  being 
several  inches  firom  the  ground.  Then  taking  a 
powerful  leap,  he  seated  himself  on  a  stool  which 
was  placed  beside  a  table.  In  this  position,  stand- 
ing, as  we  did,  at  some  distance  firom  him,  we 
could  discern  little  more  than  his  head.  Direct- 
ing his  eyes  towards  us,  he  smiled^  and  in  a  veiy 
pleasing  tone  of  voice  uttered  a  few  words  in  a 
decided  Italian  accent. 

Raucourt  was  required  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
subject  on  which  she  wished  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  soothsayer;  for  Martin  had  classified  the  sab- 
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jects  over  which  he  pretended  to  exercise  the  power 
of  prophecy,  and  he  regulated  his  prices  according 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  information 
demanded  of  him.  For  disclosing  the  success  or 
failure  of  ambitious  schemes,  a  certain  sum  was 
fixed ;  a  little  more  was  demanded  for  predictions 
on  love  afiairs ;  and  there  was  a  slight  augmenta- 
tion in  the  amount  for  information  relating  to  in- 
fidelities. Heirs  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  succession  to  their  fortunes  paid  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  inheritance,  and  also  to  the 
mode  of  attaining  them,  as  to  whether  it  were 
direct  or  collateral.  To  gain  intelligence  of  an 
absent  husband,  or  rather  of  the  exact  time  of  his 
return,  the  anxious  wife  was  required  to  pay  an 
enormous  premium.  But  the  highest  price  was  that 
demanded  for  the  disclosure  of  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  discovery  of  robberies.  To  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  decrees  of  Fate  on  any  one  of 
the  above  subjects,  required,  as  Martin  alleged,  a 
distinct  course  of  study ;  to  solve  some  questions, 
he  said,  demanded  the  labour  of  a  whole  week. 

A  dialogue  of  some  length  ensued  between 
Martin  and  Raucourt,  in  which  the  lady  digressed 
very  widely  from  the  professed  object  of  her  visit. 
The  fortune-teller  then  very  politely  requested  her 
to  define  with  more  precision  the  nature  of  the 
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subject  on  wbich  she  wished  him  to  throw  lights 
by  aid  of  his  prophetic  power.  At  this  moment 
a  man^  who  officiated  as  a  sort  of  clerk  to  Martin, 
entered  the  room,  holding  a  plate  in  his  hand.  I 
understood  the  sort  of  precise  definition  that  was 
alluded  to,  and  I  dropped  a  piece  of  gold  into  the 
plate.  Raucourt  then,  turning  to  Martin,  said, 
^^  Citizen,  the  subject  is  this : — ^There  is  a  certain 
aflair  now  pending,  in  the  success  of  which  we 
are  deeply  interested ;  and  we  wish  you  to  inform 
us  whether  we  may  count  on  its  success  V* 

**  Tou  make  your  enquiry  in  very  vague  teims, 
lady,^'  returned  Martin  (he  did  not  address  her  by 
the  title  of  citizeness).  ^'  Tou  remind  me  of  poor 
Vestris,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  wife's  dibiU,  wished 
to  have  a  mass  performed ;  but,  fearing  a  refusal, 
he  begged  that  the  priest  would  offer  the  holy 
sacrifice  to  obtain  the  success  of  something.'' 

Raucourt  and  I  gazed  at  one  another  with 
amazement  1  Vestris  mentioned  by  Martini  A 
family  anecdote  related !  We  had  not  announced 
our  names,  and  we  supposed  that  the  fortune- 
teller did  not  know  us.  Had  he  guessed  who 
we  were,  or  was  it  by  mere  chance  that  the  i  pro^ 
po9  incident  occurred  to  his  mind?  I  was  not  a 
little  puzzled;  but  recollecting  that  we  had  no 
time  to  waste,  and  that  people  in  greater  trouble 
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than  ourselves  were  anxiously  awaiting  their  turn 
for  an  interview  with  the  sorcerer,  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  shape  our  question  in  a  more  definite  form, 
when  Martin  interrupted  me,  saying, — 

^  Tou  must  write  down  your  question,  and  I 
will  answer  it.  But,"  added  he,  with  a  most 
mysterious  air,  '^  the  written  question  must  re- 
main on  the  table  here,  and  I  will  withdraw  into 
the  next  nxHn,  and  answer  the  question,  without 
seeing  what  you  may  write  down.'^ 

So  saying,  he  resumed  his  crutches,  and  retired 
with  the  same  peculiar  motion  with  which  he  had 
entered,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 

We  felt  very  much  disposed  to  profit  by  his 
exit,  and  to  make  our  escape  also,  when  we  were 
detained  by  the  entrance  of  the  little  page,  who 
presented  to  Baucourt  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  and 
a  pencil,  requesting  her  to  write  her  question. 
Rauoourt  wrote,  according  to  my  dictation,  the 
following  words  : — *'  Will  the  dispersed  company 
of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise  be  re-united  y* 

Scarcely  had  my  fair  companion  traced  the  final 
letter  of  the  last  word  in  the  above  question,  thim 
a  stentorian  voice  exclaimed,  ^  Listen  !" 

Raucourt  trembled;  but  the  boy,  looking  up 
in  her  face,  banished  her  alarm  by  one  of  his 
ingenuous  smiles.    I  expected  that  we  were  to 
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have  the  usual  accompaniment  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  but  I  was  disappointed.  Martin  went 
economically  to  work.  Subduing  his  voice  to  a 
more  gentle  pitch,  and  imparting  to  it  a  tone  such 
as  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  we  were  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  thick  walls,  he  said, — 

«  Look  on  the  table  \'' 

We  obeyed.  There  was  nothing  on  the  table 
but  a  large  map  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  spread  out  by  way  of  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  table  cloth,  for  it  exhibited  vari- 
ous circular  yellow  stains,  apparently  produced  by 
greasy  plates,  and  other  smaller  stains  of  a  purple 
colour,  looking  very  much  like  the  marks  of  wine 
glasses. 

'^  Well,  what  are  we  to  look  at  on  the  table?'' 
said  Raucourt,  making  a  grimace  as  she  directed 
her  eyes  to  an  object  not  very  congenial  with  her 
elegant  feelings.  In  another  moment  the  boy 
approached  us^  and  taking  the  crown  of  flowers 
from  the  skull  threw  it  on  the  table. 

^'  Now  what  do  you  see  ?"  said  Martin,  doubt- 
less taking  his  cue  from  the  rustling  of  the  flowers 
as  they  fell  on  the  paper. 

^'  A  wreath  of  flowers  lying  on  a  map,''  was  the 
answer. 

''  And  what  is  in  the  centre  of  that  wreath  ?" 
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''  The  district  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the 
wreath/' 

'^  Place  your  finger  on  the  south  of  that  circle^ 
Madame,  and  read  aloud  what  you  see  written/' 

^*  Choisy  le  Roi/'  answered  Raucourt. 

^  Place  your  finger.  Sir,  on  the  opposite  line, 
and  read  it  aloud/' 

'^  Saint  Maur,"  said  I. 

*'  Descend  towards  Paris,  Madame,  and  read/' 

*'  Le  Port  a  I'Anglais/' 

'*  Descend  towards  Paris,  Sir,  and  read  the 
word/' 

^  Charenton/' 

**  Descend,  both  of  you.  Where  are  you  now?" 

^  At  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Mame/' 

**  Begone,  then !  your  question  is  answered/' 

This  jugglery  amused  more  than  it  surprised 
us.  No  doubt  Martin  knew  us,  and  he  was  judi- 
cious enough  to  render  his  oracular  answer  agree- 
able, by  making  it  predict  precisely  what  we 
wished. 

The  history  of  our  adventure  afibrded  no  little 
amusement  to  those  to  whom  we  related  it.  The 
proximate  courses  of  the  Seine  and  the  Mame, 
and  their  union  into  one  river,  furnished  a  con- 
soling source  of  specidation  to  those  among  us 
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who  wished  for  the  reunion  of  our  company. 
Choisy-le-Roy  and  Charenton  were  ominous 
names^  considering^  that  is  to  say,  that  the  VietUe 
ConUdie  took  the  road  of  Choisy-le^Roi. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

My  old  rivAl  Desfoi^g^es. — His  succen  as  a  dramatist. — The 
Femine  Jalouse,  and  Tom  Jones. — The  Comtfdie  Italienne. — 
Gimnger.— A  comparison. — ^The  Chevalier  de  Boofflers. — His 
mysterious  message. — Explanation. — Dramatic  reading. — M. 
Soard  and  his  epigrams. — The  Countess  de  Montesson's  play. — 
— Her  literary  talents. — Performance  of  La  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
selles  at  the  Commie  Fran9aise. — Its  failure. — Unjust  dis- 
approbation.— Alterations. — Noble  resolution  of  Madame  de 
MonteswNi.— Withdimwal  of  the  play.— Treachery. — Singular 
and  disgraceful  stratagem. — The  statues  of  Friendship  and 
Beneficence. — The  Conj^iration  des  Perdrix. 

Thb  success  of  Desforges  as  an  author,  at  the 
Com^e  Italienne,  was  very  gratifying  to  me.  I 
was  among  the  foremost  in  applauding  his  essays 
in  dramatic  literatiure.  Between  two  old  rivals 
there  frequently  exists  a  sort  of  fraternity.  Both 
have  loved  the  same  woman,  and  by  a  singularity 
peculiar  to  the  tender  passion,  the  cause  of  enmity 
at  one  period  of  life,  namely,  the  sympathy  of  taste 
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and  feeling,  will  become  the  ground  of  friendship 
at  another  period^  when  the  conflict  of  passion  is 
past,  and  reason  has  resumed  her  sway.  The 
triumph  of  the  &voured  lover  may  be  attributed 
to  his  cunning,  or  the  caprice  of  the  lady,  and  the 
rivals  may,  after  time  has  cooled  their  ardour, 
mutually  compliment  each  other  on  the  good  taste 
apparent  in  their  choice,  both  having  made  the 
same.  The  friendship  that  grows  out  of  rivalry  is 
of  all  others  the  most  cordial ;  it  has  its  source  in 
the  feelings  most  strongly  rooted,  and  most  per- 
manent in  the  heart  of  man — ^vanity  and  self- 
esteem. 

Desforges  had  already  produced  ^^Tom  Jones" 
at  the  Com&lie  Italienne,  and  on  the  same  stage 
his  '^  Femme  Jalouse''  was  now  crowned  with  un- 
qualified success.  The  talent  of  Desforges,  as  a 
dramatist,  had  broken  out  suddenly  and  at  onoe. 
He  escaped  the  noviciate  which  almost  every 
literary  man  is  doomed  to  pass  through,  which 
causes  young  works  to  be,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  production  of  old  heads. 

The  comedy  of  ^^  La  Femme  Jalouse''  was  a 
very  clever  production.  The  principal  character 
boldly  drawn  and  well  sustained;  a  plot  not  de- 
void of  interest,  though  the  spectator  is  let  a  little 
too  soon  into  the  secret;  several  secondary  cha- 
racters judiciously  interwoven  with    the  action. 
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especially  that  of  a  young  girl,  a  channing  por- 
traiture  of  grace  and  ingenuousness : — such  were 
the  elements  which  insured  the  success  of  the 
^  Femme  Jalouse.^  The  piece  was  nightly  per- 
fonned  to  crowded  audiences.  Were  it  not  a 
well-known  fact  that  my  old  rival  took  his  ideas 
from  a  popular  English  comedy,  I  should  have 
suspected  that  he  had  copied  his  traits  of  jealousy 
from  our  mutual  idol,  the  lovely  Clermonde,  who 
was  often  the  victim  of  that  tormenting  disease. 
But  the  excellent  and'  truly-original  characters  of 
AramriUe  and  Darsan  were  the  creations  of  Des- 
fbrges.  My  opinion  may  be  incorrect ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  in  dramatic  writing  the  creation 
of  character  is  more  important  than  the  invention 
of  plot.  For  the  one  task,  profound  observation 
and  mature  judgment  are  required;  for  the  other 
tact  and  imagination  are  indispensable ;  a  sort  of 
imagination,  however,  with  which  Moli^re  could 
well  afford  to  dispense.  Desforges  had  an  admir- 
able conception  of  dramatic  character.  No  writer 
has  managed  to  invest  with  finer  effect  the  cha- 
racters of  victims,  always  interesting,  especially 
when  relieved  by  intervals  of  energy.  On  the 
stage,  the  part  of  the  hammer  is  usually  preferred 
to  that  of  the  anvil  .  .  .  but  the  anvil  has  the  ad- 
vantage when  it  rebounds  against  the  hammer! 
•  • .  And  does  not  this  happen  on  the  stage  of  real 
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life  as  well  as  on  the  mimic  scene  ?  In  this  point  of 
view  the  character  of  Dorsan  is  admirable.  It  is 
imbued  with  dignity,  energy,  generosity,  and  ten- 
demess  of  feeling.  Such  is  the  husband  of  the 
Jealous  Wife.  This  character  was  one  of  my 
dreams.  How  I  wished  to  have  performed  it.  And 
yet  I  felt  fully  conscious  that  I  could  not  have 
given  it  any  thing  like  the  effect  which  was  con* 
ferred  on  it  by  Granger. 

The  Comedie  Italienne  was  already  bearing 
fruits  which  we  viewed  with  envy.  The  plays 
produced  there  were  quite  as  good  as  ours,  and 
indeed,  but  for  the  miracle  of  '*  Figaro,'*  the  Italian 
Theatre  would  have  eclipsed  us  in  the  year  1785. 
"  Tom  Jones,'*  "  Cephise,*'  and  **  La  Femme  Ja- 
louse,'*  were  three  admirable  comedies.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  good  performers.  Madame 
y  erteuil,  Rosieres,  and  Granger,  were  all  excellent. 
The  Com^e  Italienne  was  nightly  thronged  by 
overflowing  audiences,  and  began  to  be  a  formid- 
able  rival  to  her  elder  sister,  the  Com61ie  Fran- 
9aise. 

The  talent  of  Granger  was,  in  itself,  a  host  of 
attraction.  In  the  year  1 784,  this  actor,  after  having 
been  on  a  tour  through  the  provinces,  made  hia 
appearance  at  the  Th^&tre  Italienne.  His  merit 
was  speedily  appreciated.  He  became  a  public 
a  vourite,  and  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  day  vied 
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with  each  other  in  writing  characters  for  him. 
**  L'Habitant  de  la  Guadeloupe,"  and  the  very- 
original  part  in  "  La  Brouette  du  Vinaigrier/'  owe 
their  existence  to  his  tiilent.  Though  not  a  hand* 
some  man,  his  figure  and  action  were  distinguished 
by  grace  and  el^ance.  There  was  a  captivating 
charm  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  style  of 
his  diction ;  and  his  acting  was  always  remarkable 
for  unaffected  ease  and  perfect  fidelity  to  nature. 
Like  myself,  he  at  first  entered  upon  the  petit' 
maUre  line  of  characters;  and  certainly  excelled  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  gay  and  volatile  man  of 
fashion.  ,  In  speaking  thus  highly  of  Granger,  I 
may  perhaps  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  vanity, 
since  he  and  I  were  firequently  compared  with  each 
other;  and  now,  without  any  affectation  of  mo- 
desty, I  will  fiimkly  draw  my  parallel.  Granger 
far  surpassed  me  in  elegance,  but  I  think  I  ex- 
celled him  in  humour.  He  could  address  a  woman 
better  than  I ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  ad- 
dress a  man  better  than  he.  I  could  not  deliver 
a  love  couplet  with  his  seductive  grace ;  nor  could 
he  utter  an  epigram  with  my  satirical  force. 

One  morning,  very  early,  I  was  surprised  by 
the  receipt  of  a  note  firom  the  Chevalier  de  BoufBers, 
requesting  that  I  would  call  on  him  immediately, 
as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate to  me.     He  merely  hinted  that  the  matter  in 
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question  was  a  secret,  and  related  to  an  act  of 
service  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  render  him. 
The  vague  terms  in  which  the  note  was  couched, 
and  the  place  whence  it  was  dated,  puzzled  me, 
and  whilst  I  dressed  myself,  I  was  bewildered  in 
a  maze  of  conjectures.  I  was  aware  that  the 
chevalier  had  got  involved  in  an  adventure  which, 
at  its  commencement,  had  threatened  unpleasant 
consequences;  but  he  had  apparently,  with  ad- 
mirable tact,  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  from 
the  difficulty.  Still,  possibly,  thoug)it  I,  the  affidr 
may  not  yet  be  settled;  and  as  I  l^ul  heard  no- 
thing about  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  chevalier 
himself,  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 

The  chevalier  cherished  a  sincere  friendship  for 
me,  and  I  was  gratefully  attached  to  him.  He 
presented,  in  his  own  person,  the  singular  union 
of  the  churchman,  the  soldier,  the  man  of  letters, 
the  man  of  gallantry,  and,  above  all,  the  man  of 
wit*.  His  manners  were  distinguished  by  the 
polished  grace  of  the  courtier,  divested  of  any  trace 
of  pride  and  formality. 

^  The  Ghermlier  de  B<mfllen  wore  the  petU-^MM  only  a  few 
months ;  but  he  was  an  abb^.  The  mere  tonsure,  which  implied 
no  positiTe  tow,  was  to  men  of  fiunily  a  means  of  succeeding  to 
rich  benefices.  This  operation  being  once  performed,  the  military 
character  was  assumed  under  the  title  of  Knight  of  Malta.  Such 
WIS,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  position  of  the  GhoTalier  de 
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On  my  arriyal  at  Raincj^  the  chevalier  received 
me  with  a  hearty  welcome,  thanked  me  for  my 
punctuality,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  explain 
his.  reason  for  having  sent  for  me. 

'^  No  douht,''  said  he,  ^  you  were  surprised  at 
the  mysterious  nature  of  my  message ;  but  perhaps 
you  would  not  have  come,  had  I  informed  you 
what  I  want  you  to  do.  To  make  short  of  the 
matter,  will  you  be  my  substitute  this  evening?^' 

**  Your  substitute,  colonel  ?    How  *  ?*' 

^  Don^t  be  alarmed.  It  is  only  for  a  reading 
• .  •  a  literary  ...  a  dramatic  reading.  In  short, 
four  acts,  which  I  am  anxious  to  recommend  to 
the  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

^  But  colone V  said  I,  ^M  am  no  reader.  I 
cannot  read  with  effect,  •  .  •  and,  least  of  all,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

**  Oh !  as  to  that,"  said  the  chevalier,  .... 
^  reading  before  a  Duke  of  Orleans  is  just  the 
same  as  reading  before  any  one  else.  I  have  seen 
you  act  veiy  well  before  the  King  of  France." 

**  But,"  said  I,  '^  reading  and  acting  are  veiy 

Bonfllen,  who  wm  rery  hr  from  oonndeniig  hnnaelf  bound  by 
any  tow  UuU  might  hinder  his  purtieiiMitioii  in  any  of  the  g»y 
amusements  of  Paris, 

^  It  was  customary  to  address  the  ehoTalier  by  the  title  of 
eolonel,  a  rank  which  Lonis  XVI^  after  eonsidermble  hesitation^ 
had  gmnled  him. 
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different  things !  . .  •  I  assure  jou,  chevalier,  you 
will  do  better  to  send  for  Pr^ville,  or  somebody 
else.  .  •  .  Reading,  dramatic  reading  especially,  is 
a  very  difficult  art.  It  requires  practice,  and  a 
peculiar  tact.  .  .  •  Only  imagine !  .  •  .  Your  au- 
dience is  close  upon  you.  •  •  .  •  There  is  no  illu- 
sion ....  no  costume  ....  no  scenery !  On 
the  stage,  a  performer  has  but  one  character  to 
sustain ;  but  in  reading  a  play  he  has  five  or  six. 
•  .  .  He  must  speak  in  the  different  tones  of  voice 
suited  to  the  young,  the  old,  the  mild,  the  choleric, 
the  passive,  and  the  impatient.  He  must  assume 
different  airs  and  manners,  represent  both  sexes, 
and  all  ages !  .  .  .  And  this,  too,  at  the  distance 
of  .two  or  three  feet  firom  the  spectators,  standing 
behind  a  table,  between  two  wax  candles !  .  .  .  . 
The  very  thought  of  it  terrifies  me  V' 

"  No  matter,  Fleury,"  said  the  chevalier,  '*  you 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  you  are  so  easily 

terrified You  really  must  read  this  play. 

It  will  be  obliging  me,  and  possibly  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  yourself.  The  fact  is,  I  have  succeeded 
in  securing  this  favour  to  you  in  preference  to 
Mol^,  who  was  proposed,  when  I  decUned  read- 
ing, for  which  I  had  my  reasons.'^ 

One  of  which  reasons  was,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  the  expected  presence  of  M.  Suard,  who 
had  recently  written  a  satirical  quatrain  on  the 
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chevalier.  The  latter^  who  was  just  at  that  time 
aspiring  to  the  honour  of  an  academic  chair^ 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  reply  to  M.  Suard^  who 
was  already  one  of  the  immortah.  It  happened^ 
that  on  the  evening  preceding  that  fixed  upon  for 
reading  the  play  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was 
mentioned  that  M.  Suard  would  be  present.  The 
chevalier  was  afi^d  that  his  well-known  .talent, 
as  a  dramatic  reader,  might  procure  him  an 
overwhelming  share  of  applause  and  approbation, 
which  would  provoke  the  sarcastic  humour  of 
the  academician. 

'^  If  M.  Suard  should  indulge ,  in  any  of  liis 
cutting  remarks,'^  said  the  chevalier,  ^'  I  might  be 
tempted  to  retort,  and  so  lose  my  chance  of  the 
Academy.  .  .  .  Therefore,  my  dear  Fleury,  you 
see  how  desirable  it  is  that  you  should  read  for 
me." 

This,  added  to  some  other  reasons  adduced  by 
the  chevalier,  caused  me  eventually  to  consent  to 
his  proposition.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  personal 
reason,  which  had  no  little  share  in  influencing 
my  dedsion.  I  had  been  let  into  the  secret,  that 
the  play  in  question  was  from  the  pen  of  the 
Countess  de  Montesson,  and  destined  for  the 
Comedie  Fran9aise.  I  was  anxious  to  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  literary  talents  of  the  lady,  and,  to 
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confess  the  truth,  my  vanity  was  somewhat  flattered 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  me. 

I  was  presented  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
experienced  the  most  favourable  reception.  The 
afiable  and  easy  manners  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  eulogy.  Madame  ' 
de  Montesson  was  distinguished  for  unaflected 
grace,  combined  with  a  captivating  air  of  delicate 
fii'ankness.  I  was  much  accustomed  to  the  society 
of  authors ;  and  I  have  seen  the  worst-tempered 
and  captious  among  them  assume  an  air  of  urban- 
ity, and  overwhelm  with  flattery  the  actor  who 
was  to  embody  their  dramatic  creations.  But  this 
lady,  to  her  praise  be  it  spoken,  was  not  one  of 
that  class ;  her  reception  of  me  was  characterized 
merely  by  the  amiability  of  a  well-bred  woman. 
I  beheld  in  her  the  graceful  and  afiable  Madame 
de  Montesson,  and  not  the  timid  authoress  of  the 
''  Comtesse  de  Chazelles.'' 

The  apartment  chosen  for  the  reading  of  the 
play,  was  a  sort  of  library,  very  simply  furnished. 
On  the  waUs,  which  were  of  a  plain  colour,  were 
hung  some  maps  and  engravings,  and  one  paint- 
ing. Two  statues,  representing  Friendship  and 
Beneficence,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room.  Chairs 
without  arms  for  the  auditors,  a  small  sofii  for 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  two  arm-chairs  (one  allotted 
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• 

to  me);  a  table,  and  a  reading-desk;  such  were 
the  only  articles  of  furniture  in  the  apartment, 
which  presented  the  modest  aspect  of  a  literary 
man's  study  ^ 

The  piece,  which  it  was  now  my  task  to  read, 
was  not  the  first  literary  production  of  Madame 
de  Montesson.  She  had  already  written  several 
Utile  dramas,  which  were  performed  at  the  theatre 
of  Raincy,  and  in  which  Monseigneur  himself 
finequently  sustained  a  character*  That  these  pieces 
were  admired  and  applauded  may  naturally  be 
supposed;  but  it  is  only  just  to  add,  that  they 
afibrded  evidence  of  considerable  talent,  and  when 
in  verse,  the  flowing  neatness  of  the  versificar 
tion  was  remarkable. 

In  the  literary  world,  Madame  de  Montesson 
was  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon  alike  singular 
and  interesting*  Astonishment  was  naturally  ex- 
cited by  the  productions  of  a  lady  who  had  attained 
the  mature  age  of  forty  before  she  had  even  be- 
stowed a  thought  on  the  rules  of  French  poetry, 
and  whose  first  essays  consisted  of  lengthened 

>  M.  Flemy'B  notions  of  the  '^  aspect  of  a  literuy  man's  study*' 
seem  rather  wild — two  statues,  a  few  prints,  one  painting,  and 
some  chairs  and  tables.  The  description  brings  to  my  mind  the 
^  picture  gallery"  at  Chantelonpe,  a  splendid  apartment,  on  the 
walls  of  which  I  saw  hanging  half-a-dosen  common  Parisian 
eaneatnre  prints«^£D« 
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poems,  comedies,  and  tragedies,  all  the  crea- 
tions of  her  own  unassisted  talent.  The  public, 
who  could  not  rightly  comprehend  the  sort  of 
private  &me  enjoyed  by  Madame  de  Montesson, 
impatiently  looked  for  the  performance  of  one  of 
her  plays  before  the  grand  tribunal  of  dramatic 
judgment. 

My  reading  was  crowned  with  approbation. 
The  piece  (^^  La  Comtesse  de  Chazelles^')  appeared 
to  me  to  contain  many  effective  points,  and  was 
imbued  throughout  with  the  graceful  an4  sensitive 
feeling  which  characterized  the  mind  of  its  accom- 
plished authoress.  But  nevertheless  I  feared  that 
a  piece  written,  as  it  evidently  was,  without  any 
stage  experience,  might  be  better  calculated  for 
reading  than  for  representation.  In  reading,  good 
dialogue,  that  is  to  say,  short  interlocution,  pro- 
duces but  little  effect,  whilst  the  long  tirade,  by 
affording  opportunity  for  poetic  development,  is 
proportionably  impressive.  On  the  stage,  the  rule 
is  precisely  reversed.  Still  I  could  not  venture  to 
form  a  decided  opinion  from  this  first  reading; 
and  besides,  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  fiflh 
act,  which  was  not  then  completed,  might  impart 
to  the  piece  that  degree  of  action  which  it  still  ap- 
peared to  want. 

Madame  de  Montesson  explained  her  plan  with 
reference  to  the  fifth  act.    The  company  rose 
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from  their  seats,  and,  walking  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  commented  on  the  production.  Each 
individual  present  gave  his  or  her  opinion,  and  M. 
Suard,  who  was,  as  the  Chevalier  Boufflers  had  ex- 
pected, one  of  the  petit  camiti,  traced  out  a  fifth 
act,  which  he  recommended  to  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesson  for  adoption. 

"  My  dear  M.  Suard,^'  said  the  lady,  "  I  cannot, 
in  conscience,  accept  your  kind  offer.  To  borrow 
one  act  out  of  five,  would  be  encroaching  too 
much  on  the  bounty  of  a  friend." 

^  Yes,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  *'  and  it  would 
be  boldly  asserted,  that  Madame  de  Montesson's 
plays  are  no  more  her  own  than  the  Abb^  Ro- 
quette's  sermons  are  his  '•" 

''  It  is  strange,"  returned  Madame  de  Montes- 
son,  ''that  my.enemies  have  pardoned  all  my  good 
fortune,  but  they  will  not  forgive  my  vanity." 

''  That  is  perfectly  natural,"  observed  the  duke ; 
''can  anything  be  more  likely  to  provoke  the 
malignity  of  your  enemies.  It  is  the  vanity  of  one, 
setting  itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  vanity  of  all* 
.  .  .  Diantre  I  We  will  subdue  the  league, — ^we 
shall  see  the  piece  performed  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise." 

1  The  Abb^  Roqnette  wm  notorious  for  premching,  and  pOBsuig 
off  as  his  own,  sermons,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  had  little 
or  no  share. 
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This  prediction  was  verified.  Precisely  a  year 
after  this,  the  "  Comtesse  de  Chazelles''  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise,  and  all  the 
world  of  fashion  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  curiosity. 
The  rehearsals  were  private,  and  so  much  mysteiy 
MSB  maintained,  that  it  was  even  a  subject  of  con- 
jecture whether  the  piece  was  the  production  of  a 
male  or  female  writer.  Report  assigned  it  alter- 
nately to  the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu,  to  M.  de 
Segur,  to  Madame  de  Montesson,  to  the  Countess 
de  Balby,  and  even  to  Monsieur,  the  king's  bro* 
ther.  It  was  not  until  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
night  fixed  for  the  performance,  that  the  riddle 
was  solved. 

Those  #ho  have  read  Jean  Jacques'  description 
of  the  performance  of  the  first  symphony  of  his 
composition,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  the  '^  Comtesse  de  Chazelles.''  I  never 
in  my  life  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  disorder. 
The  sex  of  the  author,  the  peculiar  position 
of  Madame  de  Montesson,  the  respect  which 
might  naturally  have  been  inspired  by  the  sacred 
nature  of  her  union  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  reputation  which  her  talents  had  acquired  in 
the  high  circle  in  which  they  were  known, — all  were 
insufficient  to  conciliate  favour.  It  must  be  ob- 
served too,  that  on  that  evening,  the  court  circle 
was  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  audience. 
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A  spirit  of  unjurt  hostility  was  manifested  from 
the  very  opening  of  the  piece,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  severity  with  which  even  the  first  scene 
was  judged,  that  Madame  de  Montesson's  claims 
to  literary  talent  gave  greater  umbrage  to  her 
enemies,  than  the  rank  to  which  she  had  been 
elevated  by  fortune  and  the  choice  of  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood.  I  recollected  the  remark  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  respecting  the  league,  and  I 
thought  it  fully  verified.  It  was  indeed  the  vanity 
of  all,  leagued  against  the  modest  pretensions  of 
one.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  play  would 
have  been  well  received  by  a  more  fastidious,  but 
less  prejudiced  audience.  The  subject  was  taken 
partly  firom  '^  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses"  of  Lu- 
doa,  and  partly  firom  Richardson's  '^ Clarissa;'' 
the  plot  therefore  cotdd  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 
The  characters  were,  it  is  true,  infinitely  inferior 
to  those  which  had  served  as  their  models;  but 
nevertheless,  the  easy  and  elegantly  flowing  dia- 
logue, together  with  some  well-directed  traits  of 
satirical  humour,  would  infallibly  have  won  ad- 
miration, had  the  piece  obtained  a  fair  hearing. 
In  the  portraiture  of  society  and  mannei^  it  was 
probably  imperfect,  but  considering  Madame  de 
Montesson's  position,  the  wonder  would  have  been, 
had  her  pictures  of  life  been  accurate.  In  courts, 
human  nature  is  never  to  be  seen  without  disguise. 
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and  when  princes  and  princesses  attempt  to  sketch 
portraits  from  life,  they  find  their  models  all  in 
masquerade ;  they  may  produce  pleasing  pictures, 
but  not  correct  likenesses.  To  have  expected 
genuine  comedy  from  the  pen  of  Madame  de 
Montesson,  would  have  been  to  look  for  an  impos- 
sibility. To  those  who  cherished  such  an  expecta- 
tion, Madame  de  Montesson  might  have  replied 
in  the  words  of  young  Marmontel,  when  Voltaire 
advised  him  to  draw  comic  characters :  '^  Tou  re- 
commend me  to  make  copies,  forgetting  that  I 
have  never  seen  the  originals." 

However,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  perfect  faith 
in  the  fidelity  of  the  portraits  drawn  by  his  illus- 
trious partner,  and  counted  with  full  confidence 
on  the  success  of  the  play.  On  the  eventful  night 
of  its  first  performance,  he  betrayed  infinitely  more 
of  the  uneasy  feeling  of  authorship  than  Madame 
de  Montesson  herself.  He  awaited  the  result  with 
a  degree  of  nervous  anxiety,  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  felt  by  a  man  whose  fame  and  for- 
tune might  have  depended  on  it.  At  one  time  he 
had  resolved  not  to  be  present  at  the  performance, 
but  to  remain  with  Madame  de  Montesson  at 
Raincy ;  his  anxiety,  however,  when  the  time 
arrived,  would  not  permit  him  to  stay  there.  He 
came  to  Paris,  but  without  going  to  the  theatre, 
where  his  feelings  would  have  been  exposed  to  a 
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severe  trial.  He  received  information  every  mo- 
ment of  all  that  was  going  on ;  couriers  and  porters 
were  kept  running  to  and  firo,  bearing  tidings 
unfortunately  not  the  most  gratifying.  Notes 
written  by  persons  stationed  for  that  purpose  at 
the  principal  entrances^  intimated  to  the  duke  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  as  the  play  proceeded : 
"  They  are  laughing  V^ — ^^  they  are  yawning  !*'  were 
at  first  the  laconic  announcements;  but  by  de- 
grees the  storm  gathered^  till  at  length  it  burst 
with  fearful  (vary,  and  the  '^  Comtesse  de  Chazelles'' 
died  a  violent  death. 

After  the  play,  the  condemnation  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  was  the  result  of  a  powerful 
cabal,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  received  the  visits 
of  the  few  fiiends  who  had  been  let  into  the 
secret  of  Madame  de  Montesson  being  the  author 
of  the  play.  It  was  suggested  that  the  piece 
should  have  the  trial  of  a  second  performance, 
after  some  corrections  and  alterations,  which  it 
was  believed  would  secure  its  success. 

On  the  foUowing  day  Madame  de  Montesson 
arrived  firom  Raincy,  and  on  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  unfortunate  fate  of  her  play, 
formed  a  resolution  which  reflected  great  credit 
on  her  feelings.  Unlike  many  unsuccessful  dra- 
matists, who  eagerly  screen  themselves  behind 
en  incofffdto,  and  sometimes  scruple  not  to  avert 
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public  suspicion  from  themselves  by  fixing  it  on 
others,  that  high-minded  lady  detennined  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  the  authoress  of  the  fallen  play. 
^^  Had  it  succeeded^''  said  she,  '^  I  should  not  have 
avowed  the  authorship ;  but  since  it  has  fiiiled,  I 
will  not  sufier  it  to  be  assigned  to  anybody  except 
myself.*^ 

At  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  bent  on  appealing  against  this  first  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  Madame  de  Montesson 
directed  her  attention  to  the  alterations  which  had 
been  suggested  to  her.  At  length  the  bills  an- 
noimoed  the  second  performance,  which  however 
was  postponed  on  accoimt  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul.  Availing  herself  of  this  delay, 
Madame  de  Montesson  wished  to  try  a  second  read- 
ing of  the  piece.  Another  committee  of  judges  was 
summoned:  they  consisted  of  men  who  were  distin- 
guished as  patrons  of  the  drama,  who  constantly 
attended  first  performances,  and  were  looked  up 
to  as  the  guides  of  public  taste,  and  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  the  great  world.  Among 
them  were  the  Marquis  de  Montesquiou,  the  Duke 
de  Duras,  the  Count  de  Bissy,  and  M.  de  Suard, 
who,  as  I  have  stated,  was  present  at  the  first 
reading. 

Opinions  were  divided,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
Madame  de  Montesson  concurred  with  those  who 
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were  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  piece^  but  that 
was  not  predaely  the  fact.  This  final  resolution 
was  not  adopted  until  the  lapse  of  several  days 
after  the  discussions  on  the  second  reading; 
and  it  was  prompted  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. 

Among  the  boxes^  whose  occupants  were  most 
fervent  in  their  applause  of  the  ^Comtesse  de 
Chazelles/^  one  was  conspicuous  above  all  the 
rest.  In  spite  of  murmurs,  shouts  of  disapproval, 
and  even  hisses,  the  group  of  gentlemen  who 
occupied  the  box  above  alluded  to,  kept  up  an 
incessant  round  of  dapping.  They  were  firiends 
of  Madame  de  Montesson,  and  consequently  their 
enthusiasm  was  not  surprising  to  those  who  knew 
firom  whose  pen  the  play  had  emanated.  But  the 
treachery  of  these  apparently  zealous  friends 
would  have  been  amusing,  were  it  not  that  trea- 
chery  is  always  odious,  but  most  especially  so 
when  it  assumes  the  guise  of  friendship. 

The  gentlemen,  who  attracted  general  attention 
by  vehemently  clapping  and  beating  their  hands 
on  the  front  of  the  box,  had  adopted  the  singular 
and  original  scheme  of  placing  under  their  feet 
those  whistles  used  by  gamekeepers  to  decoy 
birds,  such  as  quails,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c. 
Thus,  whilst  their  hands  were  employed  in  ap* 
phmding,  their  feet  were  engaged  in  sounding  the 
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shrillest  notes  of  discord  and  disapproval.  This 
treachery  was  brought  to  light  by  the  box-keeper, 
who,  in  support  of  her  testimony,  produced  one 
of  the  whistles  which  had  been  left  behind.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  Madame  de  Montesson 
therefore  resolved  not  to  expose  the  play  to  a 
second  trial,  as  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
same  dishonourable  stratagems  would  again  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  it. 

One  of  the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  this 
disgraceful  conduct,  was  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  rapid  advancement  in  the  world ;  and 
the  two  others  had  been  frequently  received  and 
entertained  by  his  royal  highness  with  that  cordial 
hospitality  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished.  The 
Duke  was  naturally  incensed  at  this  baseness ;  but 
when  his  first  feeling  of  indignation  had  passed 
away,  he  suspended  the  whistle  to  a  ribbon,  and 
hung  it  up  in  Madame  de  Montesson's  cabinet, 
between  the  statues  of  Friendship  and  Beneficence. 
Whenever  the  lady  launched  forth  too  warmly  in 
praise  of  a  fHend,  or  expressed  an  inclination  to 
become  again  a  candidate  for  literary  honours,  the 
Duke  would  sound  the  whistle,  and  Madame 
de  Montesson  immediately  recoUected  the  cruel 
lesson  she  had  received. 

This  cabal  was  nicknamed  the  partridge  con- 
spiracy; and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  when 
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the  success  of  a  new  play  was  doubtAil^  it  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  theatrical  and  literary 
circles^  to  hear  apprehension  expressed  lest  it 
might  fall  a  victim  to  the  cofispiraiion  de$  per-- 

>  It  seems,  by  this  mention  of  the  statues  of  Friendship  and 
Beneficence,  that  the  original  reading  took  place  in  the  cahinei  of 
Madame  de  Montesson,  so  strangely  described  by  M.  Fleury  aa 
**  exhibiting  the  modest  aspect  of  a  literary  man's  study."  It 
seems  that  Madame  de  Monteseon  had  paid  quite  dearly  enough 
for  ktr  whistle. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Thefttrieal  retizements. — Preville,  Brizard,  Madame  PreriUe,  and 
IfademoiBeUe  Faoier. — Aeton  of  Moliire's  schooL — Sodal  in- 
terooiine  between  acton  and  persons  of  zmnk. — The  Prinee  de 
Cond^s  theatre. — Honours  rendered  to  Preyille  and  his  wife. — 
Brizard. — His  charity.-^His  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. — RonsMan  at  Ermenonville. — The  colony  of  Sahdien, — 
The  contraband  snuff. — ^PreTille's  benevolent  derice. 

I  RECOLLECT  having  heard  Florence  say^  in  allu- 
sion to  the  retirement  of  Mouvel,  that  when  our  old 
acton  left  the  stage,  they  carried  their  fame  along 
with  them,  and  that  then,  among  their  colleagues 
whom  they  left  behind,  units  were  magnified  into 
decimals.  Florence  now  found  himself  in  a  very 
fortunate  position.  By  the  retirement  of  Preville 
and  Brizard,  he  was  magnified  into  a  double 
decimal. 

Both  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  an 
actor's  physical  powers  become  inadequate  to  give 
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a  Vivid  embodyment  to  his  conceptions.  Preville, 
the  Moli^  of  the  comic  scene ;  Brizard,  the  power- 
fill  representative  of  the  elder  characters  of  tragedy 
and  serious  comedy;  the  elegant  and  dignified 
Madame  Preville ;  and  the  lively,  sparkling  Ma- 
demoiselle Fanier — all  bade  us  adieu.  These  were 
moumfiil  events  to  the  Com^e  Fran$aise,  and 
not  less  moumfiil  to  the  public. 

We  conceived  the  happy  thought  (if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  any  thing  could  be  happy  under 
such  circumstances)  of  making  one  fiu^well  night 
for  aU  the  four  eminent  performers  above  named ; 
and  on  that  night  each  sustained  a  fiivourite  char- 
racter.  First,  Brizard  appeared  in  Horatio,  his 
finest  character,  and  truly  surpassed  himself. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  he  evince  so  much  eneigy, 
though  it  evidentiy  forsook  him  when  he  repeated 
the  line — 

^  Moi-m^me  en  youb  quittant  j*ai  lea  lumes  aux  yenx.** 

Here  the  eyes  of  the  old  Roman  were  suffiised 
with  tears,  and  the  pit  responded  to  his  grief. 

In  Brizard  the  public  lost  an  actor  endowed 
with  exquisite  talent  for  comedy,  whilst  he  fire^ 
quentiy  rose  to  sublimity  in  tragedy.  His  first 
and  rarest  merit,  and  that  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  nature,  was  quick  and  ardent  feeling. 
His  equal  success  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  in 
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a  great  measure  due  to  the  varying  expression  of 
his  fine  countenance,  and  to  his  happy  art  in 
modulating  his  voice.  The  rude  courage  of  old 
Horatio;  the  pride  and  sensibility  of  Diego; 
the  dignity  and  energy  of  Zopire;  the  generous 
spirit  of  Alvarez ;  the  deep  grief  and  heart-moving 
madness  of  Lear;  the  dignity  and  eloquence  of 
the  father  in  the  ^'  Menteur ;''  the  gascon  humour, 
the  bonhomie  and  the  chivalrous  air  of  Henri  IV. ; 
all  these  diversified  shades  of  character  were  pour- 
trayed  by  Brizard  ^ith  a  degree  of  force  and  na- 
ture which  perfectly  charmed  his  audiences. 

The  following  little  anecdote  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  acted  the 
part  of  Henry  IV.  After  a  performance  of  the 
"  Partie  de  Chasse/*  at  Fontainebleau,  where  Bri- 
zard played  the  part  of  the  great  monarch,  he  had 
the  honour  of  lighting  the  king  and  queen  on 
their  departure  from  the  theatre. 

*^  Monsieur  Brizard/^  said  Marie-Antoinette, 
"  you  have  played  your  part  to-night  so  well  that 
you  have  made  a  conversion.^' 

'^  Yes ;''  said  the  King,  more  emphatically  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  speak,  '^  you  have  almost 
made  me  like  sovereignty." 

In  the  '^  Partie  de  Chasse''  we  showed  the 
public  all  the  losses  we  were  doomed  to  sustain  in 
one  night.    Brizard,  Preville,  Fanier,  and  Madame 
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Preville,  the  brightest  stars  of  the  old  Comedie 
Fran$ai8e.  Not  that  I  mean  to  deny  the  excel- 
lence of  the  talent  which  has  risen  up  since  that 
time ;  only  the  latter  are  quite  a  new  race  of  actors ; 
while  the  former  were  the  remains  of  the  genera- 
tion of  Moliere.  Preville  and  Brizard  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Baron.  They  seemed  even  as  if 
they  had  been  closely  related  to  the  father  of  the 
French  drama;  so  much  so,  that  we  not  unfre- 
quently  termed  them  lafanUUe  MolHre. 

PreviUe  and  his  wife  retired  to  a  beautiAiI  little 
estate  near  Senlis,  which  they  had  purchased  with 
their  savings.  There  they  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  a  distinguished 
patron  of  the  drama,  and  himself  a  tolerably  good 
amateur  actor.  They  were  received  at  Chantilly, 
and  their  society  was  sought  by  many  noble 
families,  whose  chateaux  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Since  that  time  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  manners,  and  the  usages  of  society  are  totally 
different.  With  reference  to  the  high  associations 
enjoyed  by  Preville  and  his  wife  after  their  retire- 
ment, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the 
position  maintained  by  actors  at  that  time  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  nobihty. 

Some,  and  these  were  in  the  minority,  were  in- 
vited into  company  for  the  same  reason  as  amusing 

VOL.  II.  c 
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men  of  all  clasBea  are  invited;  to  contribute  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  company.  Their  patrons 
might  have  said  to  them  what  Moliere  used  to  say 
to  LuUi :  '^  Attorn  I  Baptiate^  fais  nous  rirtP  Mus- 
son,  who  was  a  sort  of  buffoon,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  class  of  actors.  He  and  his  disciples  always 
carried  about  with  them  their  budget  of  jests, 
bon-mots,  and  repartees,  all  seasoned  to  the  very 
highest  flavour.  These  were  their  claims  to  ad- 
mission. But  the  Com^die  Fran$aise  did  not 
supply  merry-andrews  ^. 

Another  set  of  actors,  the  young  and  gay,  were 
the  intimate  associates  of  all  the  brilliant  courtiers 
who  fluttered  about  our  coulmei.     They  were 

1  VoUnge^  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  minor  theatree,  disliked 
to  exhibit  himflelf  in  this  way.  One  evening,  when  he  wm  at  a 
party  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  he  was  given  to  miderstand 
that  he  had  been  invited  only  to  amuse  the  company,  and  that 
they  looked  for  some  drolleries  similar  to  those  which  excited  so 
much  risibility  in  his  favourite  character  of  Jetumci,  He  politely 
excused  himself ;  but  he  was  reminded  that  it  was  Jeannat  who 
had  been  invited.  **  Very  well,"  said  he,  **  since  Monseigneur  has 
thought  proper  to  invite  Jeannot,  M.  Vohmge  will  wish  him  good 
evening."  So  saying  he  took  his  departure.  An  English  story, 
of  a  similar  nature,  is  told  of  the  well-known  Lord  Kelly,  and 
Fischer,  the  celebrated  perfonner  on  the  oboe.  He  was  inWted 
to  sup  with  his  lordship,  and  went.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Lord  Kelly  hinted,  that  he  hoped  he  had  brought  his  oboe  with 
him.  "  My  lord,"  said  Fischer,  "  my  oboe  never  ieats  suppers.** 
—Ed. 
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young  men  of  wit  and  talent^  and  not  having 
sufficient  experience  to  know  their  proper  position, 
relatively  to  their  superiors^  made  themselves  inti- 
mate with  their  noble  friends,  entered  into  all 
their  intrigues,  became  their  rivals  in  love  affiurs, 
were  rivalled  by  them  in  turn,  and  without  being 
precisely  their  companions,  on  equal  terms,  were 
their  confederates  in  profligacy.  There  were  many 
actors  of  this  class  among  the  members  of  the 
Com^die  Fran9ai8e.  The  dinner  or  sporting  parties 
of  young  men  of  rank,  always  included  several  of 
our  fashionable  young  actors.  This  was  the  esta- 
blished custom  of  the  time.  The  theatre  was  a 
school  of  elegance  for  young  noblemen,  and  the 
houses  of  young  noblemen  were  schools  of  study 
for  young  actors. 

But  when  a  performer's  talents  began  to  be 
matured,  and  he  found  his  reputation  rising,  he 
soon  understood  his  own  position,  and  valued  him- 
self accordingly.  Actors  then  accepted  the  in- 
vitations of  persons  of  quality,  because  they  felt 
confident  of  experiencing  the  reception  which 
talent  and  genius  should  always  secure  to  their 
possessors.  They  did  not  consider  themselves  fa- 
voured by  the  notice  of  the  great.  A  gentleman  , 
may,  if  he  chooses,  be  a  gentleman,  and  nothing 
more:  birth  and  fortune  will  always  secure  to 
him  the  consideration  of  society.    But  an  actor,  a 
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painter^  a  musician,  or  an  author,  must  rely  for 
distinction  on  his  own  intrinsic  merits.  In  those 
noble  chateaux,  whose  owners  loved  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  the  ranks  and  professions  of 
their  guests,  if  an  actor  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  seat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  he  at  least  was  not 
thrust  to  the  bottom. 

I  will  just  mention  how  Preville  was  treated  at 
the  residence,  or,  I  may  say,  the  court  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  In  the  prince's  private  theatre 
there  was  a  box  reserved  for  the  great  actor  and 
his  wife,  in  the  situation  corresponding  with  the 
king's  box  in  other  theatres,  bearing  over  it  the 
inscription  :  ''  Loge  de  Monsieur  et  Madame  Pre- 
vi/fe."  They  alone  were  admitted  to  it,  and  when- 
ever they  attended  the  theatre,  the  greatest  honours 
were  shown  to  them ;  indeed,  they  even  received 
what  was  termed  in  the  theatrical  phraseology  of 
the  day,  les  honneurs  du  rot. 

As  this  phrase  refers  to  a  long-exploded  custom, 
it  may  require  explanation.  At  Fontainebleau,  at 
Versailles,  and  at  the  Petit-Trianon,  it  was  the 
practice,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  for  the 
performers  to  range  themselves  in  a  line,  and  make 
their  obeisance  to  the  audience.  After  this  cere- 
mony they  approached  the  king's  box,  and,  with- 
out bowing  a  second  time,  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  the  most  profound  respect,  until  the  curtain 
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dropped.  One  evening,  at  the  Prince  de  Cond^s 
private  theatre,  the  Prince  performed  Michau,  and 
the  other  characters  in  the  piece  were  filled  by 
noblemen  and  ladies  of  exalted  rank.  These  noble 
actors  and  actresses,  at  the  moment  when  the  cur- 
tain was  about  to  fall,  advanced  to  Preville's  box, 
the  Prince  de  Cond^  at  their  head,  and  PreviUe  and 
his  wife  received  le$  honneurs  de  la  loge  du  rot. 

Brizard,  after  his  retirement  firom  the  stage, 
continued  to  reside  in  Paris.  His  private  worth 
was  no  way  inferior  to  his  professional  talent. 
Though  his  fortune  was  not  considerable,  his  gene- 
rosity and  charity  were  unbounded.  At  length, 
finding  that  the  demands  made  upon  his  bounty 
were  greater  than  his  means  enabled  him  to  comply 
with,  he  adopted  the  foUowing  expedient  for  raising 
money  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  needy  pensioners. 

During  his  long  engagement  at  the  Com&lie 
Fran9aise,  he  had  gradually  collected  an  excellent 
library.  After  his  retirement,  he  used  to  fill  up  a 
great  portion  of  his  leisure  in  painting,  an  art  in 
which  he  excelled* ;  but  in  addition  to  this  he  felt 
desirous  of  exercising  some  mechanical  occupation. 
Accordingly  he  learned  book-binding,  intending 
to  put  his  library  in  order,  and  clothe  his  books 
in  neat  array.  Whilst  thus  employed^  it  struck 
him  that  the  money  he  was  saving  by  binding  his 

>  Briard  wm  a  diatingninhed  pupU  of  Vftiikx). 
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own  books,  instead  of  employing  a  book-binder, 
would  form  a  good  fund  for  charitable  distribution. 
He  put  his  idea  into  execution,  and  every  Saturday 
regularly  and  punctually  calculated  the  wages  due 
for  his  work,  paying  himself,  as  it  were,  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  giving  the  amount  to  the 
poor.  He  continued  his  labours,  and  after  a  little 
time  foimd  that  he  could  afford  to  make  his  bind- 
ings more  costly,  and  pay  himself  higher  prices. 
He  procured  more  splendid  and  expensive  mate- 
rials, and  ascertained  the  wages  that  were  paid  to 
the  best  workmen  in  his  line.  He  did  not  reduce 
his  wages :  on  the  contrary,  he  paid  himself  at  a 
most  liberal  rate,  and  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  employed  4n  this  way,  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  library  of  superbly-bound  books. 
Though  highly  gratified  by  this  acquisition,  he  de- 
rived a  still  greater  satisfaction  fix>m  reflecting  on 
the  benefits  which  its  creation  had  enabled  him  to 
confer. 

It  is  good  to  give,  but  it  is  equally  good  to  know 
how  to  give  with  delicacy  and  discretion.  Our 
two  retired  comrades  were  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  charity,  but  for  their  judicious  disp(ensation 
of  it.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  Preville  (though  it  is 
possible  I  may  again  introduce  him  to  the  reader) 
without  relating  a  little  trait,  which  forms  a  pend- 
ant to  the  above  anecdote  of  BrizanL 
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The  detenmned  resolution  with  which  Rousseau 
refused  to  receive  pecuniaiy  aid  is  well  known. 
He  preferred  living  on  the  produce  of  his  literary 
exertions,  and  would  even  have  laboured  with  his 
hands  rather  than  accept  fieivours  from  friends  (in 
whose  sincerity  he  unfortunately  no  longer  had 
fidth),or  to  becomethe  pensioner  of  the  great,  whom 
he  supposed  would  regard  him  as  their  slave '. 

At  Ermenouville  he  accepted  a  retreat.  He 
was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and^in  consequence 
of  his  determination  to  receive  from  M.  de  Gi- 
raidin  nothing  beyond  hospitality,  he  continued 
in  poverty  during  the  four  months  which  he  passed 
at  EIrmenouviUe,  previously  to  his  death. 

Preville  knew  Jean -Jacques  when  he  was 
younger,  and  less  susceptible — ^before  he  fell  a 
victim  to  that  morbid  melancholy  which  made 
such  havoc  on  his  mind.  They  were  in  the  fi^ 
quent  habit  of  meeting  each  other,  in  the  houses  of 
some  mutual  acquaintances ;  and  long  before  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  had  become  popular, 
and  whilst  the  talents  of  the  great  actor  were  yet 
in  embryo,  our  comrade  succeeded  in  making  Jean 
Jacques  now  and  then  accept  an  admission  to  the 
Com&iie  Franfaiae. 

Subsequently  they  lost  sight  of  each  other.    The 

*  The  eorrespondencey  put  of  whieh  is  still  tmpablidiecl^  be- 
twtea  RoMMMi  and  David  Hume,  docenoi  giTe  one  this  idea. — Zn, 
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morose  temper  of  Rousseau  did  not  accord  with 
the  gaiety  and  good  humour  of  the  comedian ;  but 
the  latter^  happening  to  visit  Ermenouville,  they 
met,  and  their  acquaintance  was  renewed. 

After  staying  a  short  time  in  the  little  cottage 
which  Rousseau  occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
chateau^  Jean- Jacques  proposed  that  they  should 
take  a  turn.  ^^  Let  us  go  out,''  said  he;  ^^  it  is 
only  in  the  open  air  that  I  feel  at  home.''  When 
once  abroad,  the  philosopher  became  more  lively 
and  good  humoured.  He  walked  round  the  park 
with  Preville,  calling  his  attention  to  its  beauties, 
and  describing  every  remarkable  spot,  evidently 
taking  pleasure  in  entering  into  the  descriptions. 

After  walking  for  about  the  space  of  an  hour, 
they  separated.  Rousseau  directed  his  course  to 
the  chateau,  but  Pfeville  loitered  about  the  park* 
During  the  promenade,  Pfeville  had  once  or  twice 
felt  a  wish  to  take  a  view  of  one  particular  part  of 
the  forest,  and  Rousseau,  without  making  any  re- 
mark, led  him  away  in  a  different  direction,  and 
apparently  sought  to  divert  his  attention  from  the 
spot  alluded  to.  There  was  evidently  some  mys* 
tery  about  this,  and  Preville  resolved  to  discover 
what  it  was*  As  soon  as  Rousseau  was  fiurly  out 
of  sight,  Preville  proceeded  towards  the  forbidden 
spot,  and  entering  the  forest,  was  speedily  con- 
cealed from  observation.  After  three  quarters  of  an 
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hour  spent  in  groping  his  way  through  the  thickets 
Rousseau's  terrestrial  paradise  burst  upon  the  eyes 
of  Plpeville. 

In  the  thickest  and  most  secluded  part  of  the 
forest,  M.  Girardin  had  permitted  a  little  colony 
of  poor  and  industrious  people  to  fix  their  abodes. 
With  branches  of  trees,  dried  leaves,  and  thatch, 
they  had  constructed  a  little  village,  which,  to  the 
romantic  eye  of  Rousseau,  presented  a  most  cap- 
tivating picture  of  primitive  wildness.  These  poor 
people  earned  their  subsistence  by  making  saboU 
(peasants'  wooden  shoes),  and  Jean-Jacques,  who 
used  frequently  to  stroll  into  the  wood  to  botanize, 
loved  to  enter  into  conversation  with  them.  The 
Mibotiers  took  him  to  be  a  sort  of  herborist  or  an 
apothecary,  in  the  employment  of  the  lord  of  the 
chateau ;  and  as  they  were  pleased  with  his  pimple 
and  amiable  manners,  they  sent  their  children  to 
assist  him  in  gathering  herbs  and  plants.  Rous- 
seau was  delighted  with  his  new  friends,  and  he 
prized  them  as  a  miser  prizes  his  treasure.  He 
feared  lest  any  human  being  besides  himself  should 
gain  access  to  them ;  and  dreaded,  above  all  things, 
the  encroachment  of  civilization.  In  order  to  keep 
them  permanently  secluded  in  their  rustic  retreat, 
he  fell  on  an  expedient  quite  a  la  JeanrJacques. 

The  poor  colonists  of  the  forest  never  visited  the 
neighbouring  village,  but  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
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their  sabots^  hearing  mass,  or  buying  8nu£f :  in  the 
latter  article  three  of  the  community  were  great 
epicures.  Rousseau  observed  that  they  sold  their 
Mohots  only  once  a  month,  and  that  they  would  not 
unfrequently  have  forgotten  to  attend  mass,  but 
for  the  necessity  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  snu£f. 
Accordingly  he  adopted  the  device  of  offering  them 
presents  of  little  packets  of  snuff,  imder  pretext  of 
making  some  return  for  the  herbs  and  plants 
gathered  for  him  by  the  children. 

But  the  expense  thus  incurred  was  sometimes 
more  than  he  could  afford,  and  he  observed,  not 
without  considerable  mortification,  that  his  pro- 
tegis  had  not  always  patience  to  await  his  comings 
but  when  they  had  exhausted  their  stock  of  snuff, 
they  went  to  purchase  more.  In  the  course  of  a 
little  time  the  sabotierM  understood  his  peculiarity 
of  temper,  and  firom  a  feeling  of  delicacy  to  their 
new  friend,  refinined  firom  taking  any  snuff  in 
his  presence,  except  what  he  gave  them;  and 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  Rousseau's  cane, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tapping  against  the 
large  trees,  as  he  i^proached  the  hut,  they  made 
a  signal  one  to  another,  which  by  mutual  under- 
standing signified,  ^^  Hide  your  snuff-boxes.'' 

Preville  having  found  his  way  to  the  9aboiier$, 
entered  into  conversation  with  them.    Rousseau 
mentioned,  the  poor  people  spoke  of  their 
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kind-hearted  friend  in  terms  of  the  wannest  gra- 
titude^ and  having  related  the  history  of  the  packets 
of  snuff,  thus  furnished  him  with  a  plan  of  con- 
spiracy.  He  be^ed  t^  be  directed  to  the  snuff- 
shop  in  the  village ;  and  having  proceeded  thither, 
he  concluded  a  secret  compact  with  the  shop- 
keeper, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Jean-Jacques 
should  be  supplied  with  all  the  snuff  he  wanted^ 
at  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  below  the  regular 
price,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being  smu^led ; 
Preville  engaging  to  pay  the  balance  into  the 
hands  of  the  snuff-dealer. 

This  being  agreed  upon,  an  advance  of  fifty 
francs  was  paid.  Preville  feared  that  the  delicate 
susceptibilities  of  the  misanthrope  would  not  re- 
concile itself  to  the  purchase  of  contraband  goods, 
but  when  he  presented  himself  at  the  shop,  the 
snuff-dealer  told  him  some  plausible  story,  which 
had  the  effect  of  easing  his  conscience,  and  by  thiB 
stratagem  Jean-Jacques  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
supplying  the  saboiierM  with  snuff  till  the  end  of 
his  days. 

Brizard's  book-binding  and  Preville's  snuff  may 
perhaps  excite  a  smile  of  contempt  in  some  of  my 
readers ;  but  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart  are 
frequently  indicated  by  the  most  trifling  actions. 
The  sum  of  benevolence,  like  that  of  happiness,  is 
made  up  of  trifles. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mercier  the  dramatist. — The  modem  Lather. — Misunderstanding 
between  Mercier  and  the  Th^tre  Fran9ai8. — A  projected  new 
play. — Character  allotted  to  me. — New  disclosures  rebUive  to 
the  morder  of  Winckelmann. — ^Hints  to  Mercier  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. — Eccentric  tastes  of  Mercier. — His  likings 
and  antipathies. — He  considered  himself  the  inventor  of  poetic 
prose. — Mercier's  vote  on  the  king's  trial. — His  address  to  the 
National  Convention. — His  dramatic  productions. — Sheridan^s 
School  for  Scandal.— Re-establishment  of  lotteries.^ Witty 
repartees.— The  Tableau  de  Paris  prohibited.— The  aathor 
surrenders  himself. — M.  Lenoir. — A  curious  conversation. — 
Mercier's  interview  with  M.  de  Rovigo. — His  costume  on  that 
occasion. — Stormy  termination  of  the  interview. — Mercier's 
dramatic  theory. — Aristotle  and  the  hat — Fertility  of  Mercier's 
literary  talent. — Various  subjects  embraced  in  his  writings. 

Mercier  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  bad  odour 
at  the  Com^e  Fran9ai8e ;  he  had  taken  the  lead 
in  that  fieunous  league  of  authors^  which  obliged 
us  actors  to  make  a  concession.  In  a  work^  writ* 
ten  in  his  peculiar  style^  Mercier  developed 
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new  ideas  on  the  drama;  and  the  enthusiastic 
innovator  seriously  proposed  to  substitute  his  own 
plays  for  those  of  the  authors  whom  he  wished  to 
exclude  from  the  stage^  that  is  to  say,  Comeille 
and  Racine.  He  scrupled  not  to  allege  that  his 
plays  were  more  conformable  with  the  great  dra- 
matic reformation  in  which  he  was  ambitious  of 
acting  the  part  of  a  modem  Luther.  The  per- 
formers, however,  could  not  be  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  the  bargain,  and  they  sneeringly 
declined  it.  Mercier's  indignation  was  roused, 
and  he  attacked  us  in  a  pamphlet.  One  of  his 
plays  happened  to  be  waiting  its  turn  for  per- 
formance, we  laid  it  on  the  shelf,  and  struck  the 
author's  name  off  our  free  list.  Mercier  then 
resolved  that  the  contest  should  be  decided  by 
law,  and  he  brought  the  affair  before  the  council. 
He  was  always  doing  something  eccentric  and 
original,  and  he  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
to  Strasburgh,  where  he  got  himself  admitted  as 
an  advocate,  his  intention  being  to  return  speedily 
to  Paris,  and  in  person  plead  his  cause  against  us. 
In  the  event  of  gaining  it,  which  he  confidently 
counted  upon,  he  proposed  to  break  open  the  gates 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  proudly  raise  up,  on  our 
ruins,  the  drama  of  ^^  Natalie.'' 

But  never  was  there  a  man  more  irresolute  than 
Mercier,  or  more  readily  influenced  by  accidental 
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circumstances.  Finding  himself  qualified  to  prac- 
tise as  an  advocate,  he  thought  he  might  employ 
his  time  to  better  purpose  than  in  litigating  against 
the  Com&lie  Fran9aise.  He  found  himself  in  want 
of  money,  and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  it  was  about 
this  time  that  he  set  to  work  with  his  ^^  Tableau  de 
Paris,''  and  conceived  the  idea  of  his  grand  revo- 
lution of  the  globe. 

Having  these  two  important  occupations  on  his 
hands,  Mercier  left  us  unmolested;  and  thence- 
forth began  to  earn  for  himself  the  reputation 
which  is  still  attached  to  his  name.  Subsequently, 
when  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  his  mis- 
understanding with  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  was 
entirely  at  an  end. 

To  me  his  acquaintance  was  a  source  of  great 
pleasure.  Originality  of  talent  was  not  his  only 
distinguishing  characteristic.  He  possessed  numy 
excellent  qualities  of  heart.  In  short,  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him.  Shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  intimacy,  he  showed  me  a  mark  of 
attention  for  which  I  felt  flattered  and  gratefuL 
He  described  to  me  in  detail  the  plot  and  plan  of 
a  play,  of  which  he  intended  to  request  a  reading 
at  our  theatre.  In  this  piece  he  destined  for  me 
a  character,  which,  played  in  conformity  with  his 
views,  could  not  fail  of  being  strikingly  effective. 
It  was  one  of  those  characters,  which  I  had  bng 
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wifihed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  representmg, 
for  I  was  heartily  weary  of  continually  figuring 
in  lovers'  parts.  I  wished  to  impart  to  my  style 
originality:  a  colouring  less  commonplace  than 
the  everlasting  ^^Je  vaus  aimf?^  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining. 

Mercier's  play  of  "  Winckelmann*'  promised  me 
this  chance.  I  knew  not  with  what  degree  of 
talent  the  author  had  treated  his  subject,  but  the 
idea  in  itself  struck  me  as  being  novel  and  in- 
teresting, and  in  the  mere  outline  which  he 
presented  to  me,  three  fine  characters  were  dis- 
cernible. 

Firsts  there  was  Wwckelmafm  himself,  traced 
with  all  the  spirit,  the  enthusiasm,  and  artist- 
like feeling,  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished 
Mol^,  for  whom  the  character  was  destined.  Next 
there  was  a  morose,  gloomy  old  man,  haunted  by 
the  idea  of  a  parricide — ^a  living  personification  of 
remorse — ^the  victim  of  despair  and  terror;  this 
character  excited  regret  for  the  loss  of  Brizard^ 
who  would  have  given  it  with  so  much  boldness  and 
breadth  of  colouring.  Finally,  there  was  the  part 
assigned  to  me ;  a  young  and  ardent  character,  a 
lover  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  a  determined 
gamester,  divided  between  the  two  passions,  or 
rather  blending  both  into  one ;  a  bold  energetic 
character^  resembling  the  Jeuneval  of  the  same 
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author.  These  three  characters  vigorously  con- 
ceived;  and  finished  out  in  a  style  equal  to  their 
first  conception^  must  infallibly  have  pleased  the 
public  taste ;  and  at  length  I  should  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  of  those  creations, 
which  afford  an  intelligent  actor  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself. 

Mercier  was  fully  justified  in  his  confident  anti- 
cipations of  the  success  of  this  play,  for  it  unfolded 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  murder  of  the 
illustrious  Winckelmann.  The  remembrance  of 
that  great  antiquarian  and  his  tragical  death  were 
not  yet  obliterated  from  the  public  mind,  and 
the  interest  attached  to  those  recollections,  added 
to  the  promised  disclosure  of  some  new  facts, 
seemed  to  insure  to  the  play  every  favourable 
chance  of  success.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  as- 
tonishment that  the  piece  was  never  produced, 
especially  as  Mercier  was  a  writer,  whose  facility 
of  execution  was  equal  to  his  readiness  of  concep- 
tion. I  expressed  to  him  my  astonishment  at  the 
abandonment  of  his  design,  but  his  reasons  for 
it  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  disclosures  alluded  to  were  the  real 
causes  which  prompted  Mercier  to  relinquish  his 
project.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  criminal  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  that  memorable  murder, 
was,  according  to  Mercier's  version  of  the  story. 
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only  a  hired  assassin,  and  the  honour  of  a  res* 
pectable  family  was  compromised  in  this  blood- 
stained mystery. 

Mercier  first  sketched  out  his  play  in  the  form 
of  a  romance,  which  he  read  to  me,  and  then  ex- 
plained the  developments  and  modifications  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce.  I  ventured  to  throw 
out  to  him  some  hints  for  the  construction  of  the 
drama. 

I  thought  it  probable  that  the  author,  in  his 
wish  to  exhibit  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  great  artist, 
might  be  betrayed  into  the  mistake  of  making 
Winckelmann  too  prominent  a  character.  He 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  though  necessary 
to  the  piece,  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
tragic  action,  the  soul-stirring  interest  of  which 
was  independent  of  him.  Mercier  had  in  some 
degree  taken  a  false  view  of  his  subject,  and  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  out  his  plan,  had  departed 
widely  firom  truth.  To  show  off  Winckelmann  in 
the  most  brilliant  light  possible,  he  represented 
him  at  Schoenbrunn  in  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor  Joseph  11. ;  then  at  Rome  face  to  face 
with  the  Pope;  and  finally,  after  bringing  him 
firom  Ancona  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza,  he 
transported  him  firom  Vienna  to  Trieste;^  where  the 
murderer  lay  in  wait  for  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  some  reflection  that  these 
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faults  became  apparent  to  me,  for  there  was  in 
Mercier's  manner  of  reading  and  reciting,  a  charm 
which  had  the  effect  of  veiling  the  defects  of  his 
subject.  He  had  a  fine,  full,  and  sonorous  voice, 
and  his  handsome  countenance  beamed  with  ani- 
mation whenever  his  mind  was  engrossed  hj  any 
interesting  topic.  His  language  was  always  forcible 
and  elegant.  Mercier  appeared  to  me  to  present 
a  peculiarity  which  has  been  remarked  in  some 
other  authors ;  his  speaking  was  like  elegant  writ- 
ing, his  writing  resembled  ordinary  speaking. 

When  Mercier  had  finished  the  sketch  of  his 
play,  which  he  gave  me  partly  in  reading  and  partly 
in  description,  he  requested  my  opinion  on  it*  I 
gave  it  in  those  commendatory  terms  which  the 
outline  and  general  plan  of  the  piece  appeared  to 
me  to  deserve.  But  fully  aware  that  Mercier's 
eloquence  and  descriptive  power  had  had  no  little 
share  in  creating  my  first  &vourable  impression,  I 
requested  him  to  allow  me  a  week  to  consider  the 
subject,  so  that  I  might  form  my  opinion  after 
mature  reflection.  I  told  him  that  I  considered  it 
my  duty  not  to  decide  hastily  on  a  subject  which 
so  closely  concerned  his  interests  as  well  as  my 
own,  and  that  the  compliment  he  had  paid  me,  in 
wishing  me  to  be  the  representative  of  one  of  his 
characters,  entitled  me  to  be  fastidious. 

^Vfell/*  said  he,  ''I  agree  to  your  proposal; 
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and  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  if  you  should  be 
dissatisfied  you  will  be  in  the  wrong.'' 

'^  I  should  prefer  being  satisfied  after  reflection." 
'^  Be  it  so/'  said  he ;  ^^  but  I  entreat  you  to  set 
aside  all  your  prejudices.  Do  not  judge  me  by 
the  model  of  yoiur  poets.  My  language  breathes 
new  accents.  Before  you  can  diily  estimate  my 
heureuseiis  you  must  banish  all  your  old  theories ; 
I  was  not  bred  in  the  school  of  your  versifiers." 

Among  the  versifiers  for  whom  Mercier  enter- 
tained such  marked  contempt,  Boileau  was  his 
especial  antipathy.  He  could  scarcely  pardon 
Comeille  and  Racine;  and  yet  he  admired  Moliere 
in  spite  of  his  submission  to  rhyme,  because,  as  he 
allied,  he  set  rules  at  defiance ;  and  he  used  to 
cite  triumphantly  that  line  in  which  occurs  the 
well  known  elision : 

**  Blab  elle  bat  sea  gens,  et  ne  les  paU  point." 

"Moliire!  Moliere!"  he  would  firequently  ex- 
claim, ^^he  is  a  bird  of  a  different  species  firom 
your  Racine." 

Speaking  of  birds,  reminds  me  of  another  of  the 
unaccountable  antipathies  and  likings  of  Mercier. 
The  nightingale  was  to  him  a  disagreeable  un- 
musical songstress,  skipping  and  leaping  over 
the  gamut  without  regard  to  rhythm  or  me- 
lody.    ^Whenever  I  hear  the  nightingale,"  I 
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once  heard  him  say  in  a  half-angry  manner^  ^^  I 
could  ahnost  persuade  myself  that  I  am  listening 
to  a  maker  of  serineties  tiying  his  pipes,  and 
blowing  first  one  and  then  the  other  at  random.'' 
The  linnet  was  his  favourite ;  he  called  it  a  poetic 
warbler.  ^^  Why  is  not  the  poor  little  linnet 
more  highly  esteemed  ?"  said  he.  '^  Her  notes 
are  delicious ;  but  she  is  too  modest  to  obtrude 
herself  on  the  notice  of  the  worlds  and  therefore 
is  neglected.  Her  cadences  are  fuU  of  pathos  and 
feeling;  like  the  song  of  a  mother  to  her  child, 
or  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress.  But  as  to  the 
nightingale,  she  is  a  mere  moimtebank,  she  is  the 
versifier  of  the  feathered  tribe." 

Merder  entertained  a  singular  antipathy  against 
painters.  "There  are/'  he  used  to  say,  "five 
things  which  I  cordially  detest;  viz.,  rhymes, 
Condillac,  painters,  nightingales,  and  M.  de 
Rovigo." 

The  reasons  he  assigned  for  some  of  these  anti- 
pathies were  comical  enough.  The  following  were 
the  grounds  of  his  disUke  of  pictures  and  painters : 
"What  do  these  painters  do?"  he  would  often 
say.  "  They  petrify  every  object  which  they  at- 
tempt to  represent.  On  their  canvas  the  stream 
has  no  murmur,  the  breeze  has  no  breath.  Look 
at  that  rivulet ;  the  picture  represents  the  height 
of  summer,  and  yet  the  water  seems  to  be  frozen ! 
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Look  at  the  branches  of  those  trees :  they  are  in- 
flexible; and  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  the 
foliage  moves  not.  Are  those  figures  of  marble? 
Observe  those  combatants !  they  raise  their  arms, 
but  they  never  strike!  The  painter  paralyses 
nature:  who  shall  reanimate  it?  •  •  •  the  poet!'' 
7%e  poet  was  Mercier.  He  styled  himself  the 
inventor  of  poetic  prose.  Racine  and  Despr&ux 
having,  in  his  opinion,  destroyed  poetry,  he  re- 
garded himself  as  its  predestined  saviour  and 
restorer,  under  the  form  of  poetic  prose. 

Mercier  had  long  entertained  a  visionary  fore- 
thought of  the  .part,  which  he  and  other  literary 
men  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  act  in 
1789,  and  which^  unfortunately,  most  of  them  did 
act.  In  the  literary  circles  the  revolutionary 
storm  had  been  for  several  years  slowly  gathering, 
and  the  author  of  <H'An  2240"  wielded  his  pen 
as  boldly  as  any  one.  But  in  spite  of  Mercier's 
predilection  for  what  were  then  designated  '^  ad- 
vanced ideas,"  he  never  lost  sight  of  that  modera- 
tion, without  which  the  best  principles  can  effect 
but  little  good.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  one  of  those  who  protested  most 
energetically  against  the  excesses  of  the  time. 
His  courage  was  rewarded  by  an  imprisonment, 
which  at  one  period  threatened  to  terminate  fa- 
taUy. 
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order  that  he  might  obtain  his  wealth.  This  is 
mortifying  .  •  •  Well/'  added  he,  after  a  sigh,  ^  it 
cannot  be  helped.  I  must  console  myself  with 
my  '  Habitant  de  la  Guadaloupe ;'  he  w  an  honest 
man,  and  I  am  proud  of  him  V* 

Mercier  had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  a 
work  presenting  a  beautiAil  picture  of  integrity 
traced  with  exquisite  talent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  play  tended  to  improve  society  in 
general,  but  I  am  sure  it  helped  to  improve  dra- 
matic authors.  The  '^  Habitant  de  la  Guadaloupe'^ 
has  served  as  a  model  for  numerous  French  plays, 
and  I  suspect,  moreover,  that  Sheridan  took  some 
hints  for  his  '^  School  for  Scandal,''  from  Mercier. 

In  the  legislative  assembly,  Mercier  was  the 
steady  and  persevering  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
morality.  The  spirited  opposition  he  maintained 
against  many  measures  which  his  conscience  could 
not  approve,  was  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to, him.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  lotteries.  He  wrote 
and  spoke  eloquently  against  the  system,  and 
induced  many  of  his  friends  to  oppose  the 
immoral  impost.  But  subsequently,  when  the 
immorality  was  established  by  law,  Mercier  was 
offered  the  post  of  inspector  of  lottery  accounts, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  accepted  it. 

Some  scrupulous  persons  reproached  him  with 
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this  political  palinode ;  but  Mercier  excused  him- 
self;  by  saying  that  he  always  thought  it  allowable 
to  '^  forage  upon  the  enemy/'  One  day  he  was 
met  on  the  Pont  Neuf  by  two  friends^  (one  was 
M.  Auger^)  who  taunted  him  for  accepting  the 
inspectorship,  after  having  so  resolutely  anathema- 
tized the  lottery. 

^'ParbleU;  gentlemen/'  replied  the  apostate 
legislator;  '^I  only  sell  Coco,  I  do  not  drink  it.'' 

When  the  '^Tableau  de  Paris"  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  bold  pencilling  of  the  author  roused 
the  alarm  of  the  minister  of  the  police,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  placed  under  arrest. 
But  the  pubhcation  did  not  bear  the  author's 
name,  and  it  was  found  to  be  no  easy  matter  to 
discover  him.  In  this  dilemma,  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  bookseller;  Mercier 
then  resolved  to  surrender  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  proceeded  to  the  bureau  of  the  minister,  and 
said,  presenting  himself,  '^Tou  are  in  search  of 
the  author  of  the  'Tableau  de  Paris;'  I  am  the 
person."  M.  Lenoir,  who  was  not  a  Uttle  sur- 
prised at  this  voluntary  surrender,  received  him 
very  politely.  They  entered  into  conversation; 
and  literature,  politics,  and  government  were  all 
brought  under  discussion.  The  ^  Tableau  de  Pa- 
ris" was  forgotten  until  Mercier  revived  the  sub- 
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ject  hj  asking  M.  Lenoir  whether  he  had  read  the 
prohibited  book. 

^^Tes/'  replied  the  minister. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?'^  said  Mercier. 

^'That  its  author  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille/' replied  M.  Lenoir. 

'^  Diantre  !  that  is  a  compliment/'  said  Mercier. 
•  •  •  ^'  Would  you  advise  me  to  go  home  and  pack 
up?" 

'^  No/'  replied  the  minister ;  '^  not  for  a  state 
prison.  But  I  would  pidvise  you^  by  way  of  pre* 
caution,  to  make  a  little  journey  ...  an  excur- 
sion to  Switzerland  for  example.  Fly  fix)m  our 
severity  •  •  •  by  that  means  you  will  excite  in- 
terest, and  your  work  will  not  be  the  less  sought 
after  and  read." 

^^Well,  M.Lenoir/'  said  Mercier,  ^^ under  these 
circumstances  I  presume  govenmient  will  be  good 
enough  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses." 

'^  I  can't  say  any  thing  about  that." 

'^  But  now/'  continued  Mercier,  ^*  that  you  are 
in  the  persecuting  mood,  can  you  contrive  to  pro- 
voke a  decree  of  the  parliament?  Then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter;  and  I 
have  long  wished  to  make  a  journey  to  Italy." 

M.  Lenoir  laughed  at  the  idea :  the  martyr  and 
the  persecutor  cordiaUy  shook  hands  together,  and 
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made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

But  Mercier  did  not  always  find  men  in  office 
quite  so  accommodating.  During  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  he  had  a  tite^tite  with  M.  de  Rovigo, 
which  did  not  terminate  qidte  so  amicably  as  that 
with  M.  Lenoir. 

With  his  love  of  independence,  and  hatred  of 
tyranny  in  all  its  forms,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  Mercier  was  not  very  iGriendly  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon.  His  witty  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself  caused  his  remains  on 
the  conqueror  of  Europe  to  be  remembered,  and 
repeated  fix)m  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  salons  of 
Paris.  In  spite  of  this,  the  imperial  police,  though 
not  prone  to  the  failing  of  indulgence,  closed  its 
ears.  All  was  faithfully  reported,  but  the  Argus 
had  received  cnrders  to  wink  at  Mercier's  delin- 
quencies ;  and  the  minister's  reply  was,  that  every- 
thing was  excusable  in  a  madman.  To  aim  a 
blow  like  this  at  Merder's  vanity,  was  a  bold 
stroke  even  for  a  minister.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Mercier  resented  this  contemptuous  treat- 
ment with  a  torrent  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm ;  in 
short,  he  indulged  to  an  excess,  which  not  even 
his  alleged  madness  could  palliate,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  take  legal  cognizance  of  his 
conduct. 
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By  way  of  giving  him  a  last  warnings  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  M.  de  Rovigo.  Mer- 
cier's  revolutionary  ideas  had  not  caused  him  to 
neglect  a  strict  attention  to  dress  and  personal  ap- 
pearance; and  on  occasions  of  importance,  he 
carried  this  attention  to  the  extreme  of  etiquette. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  his  audience  with  the  minister 
of  the  police,  he  equipped  himself  cap^pii  in  his 
very  best  style.  He  wore  a  snuff-coloured  coat 
with  large  buttons,  and  a  magnificent  pair  of  lace 
rufiles.  His  hair  was  powdered,  and  dressed  in  a 
superb  queue,  and  curls  on  each  side,  in  the  old 
fashion  called  i  Poiseau  royale.  He  wore  a  hat, 
the  form  of  which  had  not  varied  since  the  year 
1781.  It  was  a  three-cornered  cocked-hat,  of  a 
size  which  enabled  it  to  serve  as  a  parasol  in  fine 
weather,  an  umbrella  in  case  of  rain,  and  a  sort  of 
state  canopy  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Thus  arrayed,  Mercier  presented  himself  to  the 
minister  of  the  police. 

"You  are,  I  presume,  the  gentleman  I  expect," 
said  M.  de  Rovigo,  as  he  entered  the  apartment. 

^^  I  am  Sebastian  Mercier,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  Prance.'* 

<<  And  no  less  distinguished  a  talker,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,*'  said  M.  de  Rovigo :  '*  you  say 
smart  things,  sir.'' 

"  Yes ;  that  is  an  old  habit  of  mine,"  answered 
Mercier. 
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'^  It  is  a  bad  habit^  and  you  must  be  cured  of 
it.'* 

"  Pkudon  me,  sir/*  said  Mercier,  coolly ;  "  but 
before  we  proceed  further,  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  whether  our  interview  is  likely  to  be  of 
long  duration.  If  you  mean  to  keep  me  long,  I 
will  discharge  the  cabriolet  which  I  left  at  the 
door.     I  have  engaged  it  by  the  hour.'' 

The  Duke  de  Rovigo  rang  the  bell.  Mercier 
had  thrown  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  cross- 
ing one  leg  over  his  knee,  he  looked  as  cool  and 
unconcerned  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  subject 
the  Duke  to  an  examination.  Meanwhile,  a  ser- 
vant entered  to  answer  the  bell,  and  the  minister 
directed  him  to  pay  M.  Mercier's  cabriolet  and 
discharge  it.  Any  one  in  Mercier's  place  would 
naturally  have  regarded  this  order  as  an  ill  omen, 
and  might  have  inferred  fix)m  it  the  probability 
of  being  removed  to  a  new  lodging-place ;  but  no 
such  pusillanimous  fear  assailed  the  author  of  the 
«  Tableau  de  Paris." 

**  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he,  ^^you  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  my  cabriolet  ?     Permit  me  .  .  /* 

^^  Don't  mention  it,  sir,  I  beg,"  said  the  Duke ; 
'^we  have  matters  of  more  importance  to  think 
about." 

'^Tou  are  extremely  obliging,"  replied  Mercier; 
^but  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  have  the 
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honour  of  presenting  you  with  a  copy  of  my  new 
system  of  astronomy,  in  which  I  dethrone  the 
Dictator  Newton,  and  annihilate  the  satellites  of 
Gallileo  •  .  •  •  A  perusal  of  that  work  will  repay 
you  the  expense  of  the  cabriolef 

Feeling  strongly  inclined  to  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  M.  de  Rovigo  turned  aside,  under  pre* 
tence  of  searching  for  a  paper  on  his  desk ;  and 
when  he  thought  his  countenance  had  recovered  a 
sufficient  degree  of  official  graTity,  he  presented  to 
Mercier  a  report,  founded  on  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  an  evening  party,  given  in  one  of  the  most 
fiuhionable  hotels  in  Paris,  Mercier  indulged  in 
some  very  caustic  observations  on  a  new  senatu9^ 
conmUum.  The  lady  of  the  house,  anxious  to 
break  off  a  dangerous  conversation,  tried  to  draw 
aside  the  attention  of  the  group  who  were  listen- 
ing to  Mercier,  by  showing  some  curiosities  which 
had  been  given  her  as  new  year's  gifts;  it  was  then 
about  the  beginning  of  January.  £very  object 
was  looked  at  and  examined:  each  one  present 
paid  his  or  her  tribute  of  admiration ;  but  Mercier 
said  not  a  word.  His  attention  seemed  to  be 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  little 
almanack,  which,  though  very  elegantly  bound, 
was  completely  eclipsed  by  the  other  costly  fri- 
volities. 
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Are  you  looking  for  your  sainfs  day,  M. 
Merder?''  inquired  the  lady  of  the  house. 

*^  No,  madam/'  was  the  reply ;  **  I  am  merely 
admiring  this  little  almanack.  Of  all  the  beauti- 
ful objects  in  your  collection,  I  prize  this  most 
highly.  On  these  precious  tables  is  inscribed  the 
day  of  fate — ^the  day  which  seals  the  doom  of  the 
great  warrior.  I  feel  an  indescribable  happiness 
in  gazing  on  these  lists  of  months  and  weeks ! 
The  happy  day  of  his  downfieJl  is  there  marked; 
I  could  point  my  finger  to  it.'' 

Nonsense  of  this  kind,  adorned  with  Mercier's 
accustomed  flowers  of  rhetoric,  furnished  the 
gTound«work  of  the  police  report  The  little  paper 
having  been  read  to  an  end,  the  minister  said : 

^  Well,  M.  Merder,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
this?" 

'^  That  you  are  very  accurately  informed  of  all 
that  goes  on,"  said  he.  ''  Tour  spies  do  not  cheat 
you." 

^  And  how  do  you  imagine  all  this  is  to  end, 
sir?" 

''  My  opinion  on  that  question  is  not,  I  pre- 
sume, a  matter  of  much  importance." 

^  The  misconduct  described  in  this  report  is  one 
of  your  least  offences,"  said  the  Duke.  ^  Tou  are 
guilty  of  many  other  improprieties  with  reference 
to  the  Emperor." 
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^'  I  merely  speak  of  him  as  my  old  colleague  of  the 
Institute/'  said  Mercier.  '^  Surely  a  little  joking 
may  be  tolerated  between  school-fellows/' 

^^  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  attacking  the  academician 
that  you  have  applied  to  his  imperial  majesty  the 
titl^  of  Phomme^sabre  ?'  asked  the  Duke. 

'^  You  have  been  misinformed,''  answered  Mer- 
cier:  ^'that  is  not  the  right  term.  I  called  his 
imperial  majesty  le  sabre  organigL  That  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  .  .  .  Orgamzed-^abre  /  .  •  .  The 
term  implies  at  once  power  and  intelligence." 

^^  We  are  not  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  joking, 
M.  Mercier/'  said  the  Duke. 

'^  I  like  joking  very  much/'  said  Mercier  .  .  . 
^'  but  I  am  not  now  in  the  humour  for  it." 

^'  It  would  seem  that  you  were  in  the  humoiu- 
for  it,  when  you  thought  fit  to  call  the  senators 
the  genuflexibles.** 

^^  Mon  Dieu !"  exclaimed  Mercier.  ^'  I  used 
the  term  '  genuflexibles'  in  accordance  with  the 
same  idea  which  suggested  the  use  of  the  other 
term.  •  •  •  Power  and  intelligence  naturally  in* 
spire  adoration.  The  Israelites  were  the  gennfiexu 
bles  of  Sinai." 

'^  Monsieur !  monsieur !"  exclaimed  the  Duke 
de  Rovigo.  ^ .  .  •  This  is  going  too  far.  •  •  .  This 
is  violating  all  decorum !" 

'^  Monsieiu-  i  monsieur  1"  replied  Mercier^  rais- 
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ing  his  voice  to  the   same  pitch  as  the  Duke's ; 
^  what  have  you  to  do  with  decorum  V 

These  words,  together  with  the  maimer  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  irritated  the  Duke  de  Rovigo, 
and,  rising  fix)m  his  chair,  he  paced  hastily  up  and 
down  the  apartment.  Mercier,  whose  nerves  were 
ruffled  by  this  motion,  rose  and  walked  up  and 
down  likewise ;  and  every  time  they  passed  each 
other,  they  exchanged  looks  of  anger  and  defiance. 
At  length  Savaiy's  militaiy  habits  got  the  better 
of  ministerial  formality,  and  he  let  fall  several 
very  strong  expressions,  which  Mercier  smartly 
retorted ;  and  the  Duke,  losing  all  patience,  seized 
Mercier  by  the  flap  of  his  coat,  and  uttered  a 
threat  relative  to  Bicetre. 

Mercier's  anger  was  now  wound  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch,  and,  in  his  turn,  seizing 
the  flap  of  the  Duke's  coat,  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
torrent  of  the  bitterest  invective.  Never  did  the 
general  sustain  such  an  assault ;  and  never  did  the 
poet  treat  Boileau,  Condillac,  or  the  nightingales, 
more  severely ;  concluding  his  philippic  with  the 
following  apostrophe : 

^'  Send  me  to  Bicetre !  •  •  .  .  Mercier  to  Bi- 
cetre !  •  .  •  Sjiow  that  I  bear  a  European  name ; 
and  that  I  am  not  to  be  kidnapped  and  locked  up 
like  an  obscure  unknown  individual.  .  .  •  Send 
me  to  Bicetre,  indeed !  •  •  •  I  defy  you !'' 
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As  he  uttered  these  last  words^  he  had  receded 
as  far  as  the  door ;  then  proudly  putting  on  his 
superb  cocked  hat,  he  advanced  a  few  paces,  and, 
drawing  up  his  figure,  repeated  heroically :  '^Tes ; 
I  defy  you  !'* 

The  minister  was  astounded.  He  suffered  the 
audacious  author  to  depart^  and  so  the  matter 
ended;  no  further  notice  being  taken  of  Mercier 
or  his  liberties  of  speech. 

This  adventure  did  not  induce  any  moderation 
in  Mercier's  conduct,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  he 
became  worse  than  ever.  I  recollect  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  visiting  him  in  his  humble  apartments 
in  the  Rue  de  Seine,  I  recommended  him  to  observe 
greater  prudence  when  speaking  of  the  Emperor : 

'^  After  all,''  observed  I,  '^  you  must  admit  that 
Napoleon  has  performed  some  glorious  achieve- 
ments?'' 

<<  Well,"  replied  he,  ^  I  confess  he  has ;  but  for 
all  thai  there  is  no  harm  in  a  writer  like  me,  sting- 
ing him  a  little  now  and  then.  These  conquerors 
are  like  carp, — they  get  too  fat  if  they  are  let  alone ; 
the  best  remedy  for  that  is  to  put  afewpike  among 
them — ^it  keeps  them  on  the  alert" 

Though  Mercier  approved  of  most  of  the  great 
political  changes  brought  about  by  the  revolution, 
yet  the  description  I  have  already  given  of  his 
costume  may  serve  to  show  that  he  was  not  quite 
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SO  favourable  to  the  revolution  in  dress  which 
exploded  the  cocked  hat^  and  substituted  the  round 
one  in  its  stead.  He  had  altogether  very  peculiar 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  hats  and  caps.  In  one  of 
his  works  he  represents  himself  as  holding  a  dia- 
logue with  a  nightcap ;  and  I  recollect  it  was  by 
help  of  a  hat  that  he  explained  and  exemplified  to 
me  his  dramatic  system. 

<^  M.  Mercier/'  said  I  to  him,  one  day,  ''  I  am 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  your  new  play.  The 
subject  is  precisely  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  your 
talent :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  your  plan  devi- 
ates a  little  from  rules.^^ 

''  A  little!  You  mortify  me.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  it  might  deviate  a  great  deaL'' 

'^Oh !"  said  I,  '^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  ama 
rigid  stickler  for  rules ;  but  I  think  your  plan  might 
admit  of  some  modifications ;  I  am  only  afraid  of 
the  committee.  Tou  know  there  are  some  scholars 
among  them ;  and  they  will  talk  of  Aristotle.'' .  • . 

''  Tes ;  after  the  manner  of  the  Mideem  malgri 
hd/*  said  Mercier.  '' Aristotle  indeed!  It  is  time 
the  world  had  forgotten  Asm.  He  has  been  the 
destroyer  of  poetic  fancy.  But  I  have  attacked 
him  with  the  arm  of  Hercules,  in  the  person  of  my 
representative  Morellet !  Aristotle  is  no  more — I 
have  literaUy  danced  on  his  ashes. .  • .  Fleury,  my 
firiend  1  •  •  .  Because  crutches  are  good  things  for 
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old  people^  would  you  have  the  young  take  to 
them?  •  .  •  Did  you  know  Carlin?'' 

''  He  was  my  particukr  friend/'  repUed  I. 

'^  Do  you  remember  his  little  hat?'' 

"  Perfectly." 

^^  Andj  no  doubt,  you  remember  the  various  uses 
he  made  of  it.  When  he  screwed  up  the  supple 
hat  in  the  form  of  a  diadem,  and  with  it  encircled 
the  brow  of  his  black  mask,  could  Harlequin  have 
had  a  better  head-dress  ?" 

'*  Impossible !" 
And  what  sort  of  air  did  it  give  him  ?" 
It  gave  him  a  bold  expression  .  •  .  quite  a 
matamore  look.     One  could  immediately  perceive 
that  he  was  going  to  sharpen  his  wooden  sword«" 

*'  And  when,  by  puUing  it  over  one  ear,  the 
diadem  was  setalittle  awry  on  his  head  .  •  .  how 
then  did  Harlequin  look?" 

'^  The  picture  of  grace  and  amiability.  •  •  •  It 
was  then  evident  that  he  expected  Columbine,  and 
was  about  to  make  love." 

'^  And  when  Harlequin  was  in  trouble,  how  did 
he  assume  a  piteous  aspect  ?" 

^'  In  a  moment  he  drew  do¥m  the  brim  of  his 
white  beaver  over  his  ears.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  meaning  which  that  act  conveyed. 
Some  misfortune  had  befallen  the  poor  fellow. 
His  black  mask  seemed  to  be  weeping.^ 
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^^And  when^  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he 
turned  up  the  sides  of  his  hat,  and  the  pointed 
brims  stood  up  erect?  •  •  •  what  then?'' 

''Why,  then  Harlequin  looked  as  though  he 
could  defy  misfortune,  and  laugh  at  the  fix)wns  of 
Fate.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  written  in  his 
countenance  the  words,  'What  care  I !"' 

"  Well  now !  you  see  what  could  be  done  ¥rith 
a  hat,''  said  my  companion.  "  Tou  see  that  even 
to  the  immoveable  features  of  a  mask,  a  hat  could 
impart  the  various  expressions  of  courage,  love, 
grief,  grace,  and  carelessness!  Carlin's  flexible 
hat  was  an  important  adjunct  to  his  eloquent  ges- 
tures :  if  inclining  to  the  right  side,  it  expressed  a 
passion;  if  to  the  left,  it  painted  a  sentiment. 
Wishes,  hopes,  grief,  and  joy,  were  all  expressed 
by  the  hat — and  expressed  well  and  powerfuUy. 
And  why?  .  .  •  because  that  hat  was  not  subject 
to  the  rules  of  Aristotle !" 

This  singular  explanation  affords  a  tolerably 
accurate  idea  of  Mercier's  eccentric  turn  of  mind.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  his  writings  except 
his  dramatic  works,  and  in  those  I  know  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  harlequin's  hat :  a  jumble  of  in- 
cidents, forced  and  natural;  useful  truths  and 
paradoxical  extravagancies ;  fantastic  and  eloquent 
writing;  and  yet  the  whole  of  these  incongruous 
ingredients  are  blended  together  with  a  degree  of 
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unity  and  harmony  which  has  its  attractiveness. 
Mercier  was  too  ready  to  produce,  and  too  little 
inclined  to  correct.  His  misfortune  was,  perhaps^ 
to  be  gifted  with  too  prolific  a  genius.  There  is 
no  path  of  hterature  which  his  talents  left  un- 
touched. Besides  plays,  novels,  and  poems,  he 
wrote  on  politics,  history,  philosophy,  criticis^l^ 
law,  articles  for  the  journals,  academic  discourses, 
&c.  It  is  even  alleged,  that  in  addition  to  all 
this,  he  wrote  sermons,  for  which  a  certain  curi  is 
said  to  have  paid  him  fifteen  louis^'or  each. 

This  unfortunate  fertility  must  inevitably  have 
had  the  effect  of  enervating  Merder's  talent,  and 
consequently  many  of  his  works  are  doomed  to 
oblivion.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  the  author  of  the  ''Tableau  de  Paris," 
and  the  ''  Habitant  de  Guadaloupe,"  would  have 
been  a  highly  esteemed  writer,  had  he  not  raised 
up  towering  ramparts  of  volumes  between  himself 
and  Uterary  renown. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  present  to  the  reader 
the  story  on  which  Mercier  founded  his  play 
the  ''  Death  of  Winckelmann."  I  give  it  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  I  received  it  from  the  author* 
Most  of  the  particulars  detailed  in  this  story 
were  furnished  to  Mercier  by  M.  Desorgues,  to 
whom  they  were  narrated  at  Rome  by  the  cele- 
brated Angelica  Kauffmann. 
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In  the  year  1768^  the  celebrated  Abb^  Winckel- 
mann^ who  then  resided  in  Rome,  determined  on 
visiting  Berlin ;  his  object  being  to  make  arrange- 
ments, with  a  literary  man  in  that  city,  for  a 
French  translation  of  his  ''  History  of  Art''  This 
translation  he  intended  to  print  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  Rome. 
Winckelmann  soon  traced  out  his  itinerary,  and 
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made  the  requisite  arrangements  for  his  journey. 
He  took  leave  of  his  friends^  many  of  whom  he 
requested  to  furnish  him  with  directions  to  any 
monuments  of  antiquity^  or  other  objects  of  curio- 
sity which  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining on  his  way;  and  having  accepted  the 
society  of  a  travelling  companion  (M.  Cavaceppi^ 
a  Roman  sculptor),  he  prepared  for  immediate 
departure. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  B&le,  he  announced  his 
proposed  journey  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  I  have 
only  time,  my  dear  Michel,  to  write  you  a  very 
few  lines,  to  acquaint  you  with  my  intended  visit 
to  Germany.  I  propose  leaving  Rome  on  the  8th 
of  April,  in  company  with  M.  Cavaceppi.  I  hope 
to  meet  you  next  autumn,  well  and  happy.'' 

Winckelmann  was  cheered  by  the  prospect  of 
once  again  visiting  his  native  Germany,  of  seeing 
his  early  patrons,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth : 
he  was  happy  in  the  thought  of  exploring  several 
valuable  Ubraries  and  rich  galleries,  to  which  his 
friends  in  Rome  had  directed  his  attention.  It  is 
curious  that  on  setting  out  on  this  journey  he 
evinced  an  almost  childish  flow  of  spirits,  and 
spoke,  in  terms  of  ecstacy  to  his  companion,  of 
the  charming  scenery  of  the  countries  they  had  to 
traverse. 

After  passing  rapidly  through  Loretto^  Bologna, 
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and  Venice,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Verona, 
where  Winckelmann  proposed  sojourning  for  some 
time.  There  was  a  family  residing  in  that  city 
to  whom  he  felt  himself  in  duty  boimd  to  pay  a 
visit.  He  cherished  a  feeling  of  the  sincerest  gra- 
titude to  the  head  of  that  family,  and  espedaUy 
to  his  wife.  The  lady  had  been  Winckelmann's 
first  patroness,  and  he  regarded  her  as  the  origin 
of  all  his  good  fortune. 

This  connexion  arose  out  of  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  early  life  of  the  great  historian 
of  Art.  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  relating  it 
here ;  for  a  peculiar  degree  of  interest  is  always 
attached  to  the  first  steps  in  the  career  of  eminent 
men.  Of  all  others,  they  are  perhaps  exposed  to 
the  greatest  trials.  When  we  know  the  starting^ 
point,  we  can  more  accurately  estimate  the  lofty 
flight  of  genius;  and  few  have  earned  celebrity 
amidst  so  many  difficulties  as  those  with  which 
Winckelmann  had  to  struggle  at  the  outset  of  his 
career. 

In  his  early  life  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster, 
and  afterwards  a  village  clergyman.  His  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  the  treasures  of  learning, 
and  he  united  profound  acquirements  with  a  re- 
fined taste  for  art  and  poetry.  That  vague  feeling 
of  restlessness  which  so  often  takes  possession  of 
the  minds  of  men  reserved  for  great  destinies. 
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determined  him  to  quit  Germany  and  proceed  to 
Paris. 

Stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  set 
out  on  foot;  his  stock  of  provisions  and  clothi.ig 
being  packed  up  in  an  old  portmanteau.  He  had 
proceeded  on  his  joiuney  as  fiur  as  Gelnhausen, 
near  Frankfort,  when  he  began  to  appreciate  the 
temerity  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  impossibility  of 
its  execution;  for  the  difficulties  which  must  at 
any  time  have  attended  it,  were  then  augmented 
by  the  war  which  was  raging  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. He  returned  homewards,  not  a  little  as- 
hamed of  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  and  began 
to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  means  of  securing  an 
equivalent  to  the  humble  post  he  had  impru- 
dently resigned.  The  state  of  his  wearing  apparel 
on  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  looked  with  a 
critical  eye,  seemed  ill-calculated  to  recommend 
him ;  but  though  he  could  not  exchange  his  thread- 
bare coat  for  a  better  one,  yet  it  was  at  least  in  his 
power  to  effect. some  little  improvement  in  his 
appearance,  by  shaving  a  beard  of  three  days' 
growth.  This  he  resolved  to  do  before  he  pro- 
ceeded further. 

He  accordingly  approached  the  bank  of  a  rivu- 
let, although,  as  he  himself  observed  when  de- 
scribing the  incident  to  Cardinal  Albani,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  not  quite  up  at 
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shaving-heat,  yet  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
it.  He  had  opened  his  razor,  and  knelt  down  to 
bring  himself  within  convenient  reach  of  the  water, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  loud  shrieks 
from  a  distance.  Looking  round  in  the  direction 
whence  the  cries  proceeded,  he  saw  a  carriage 
driving  towards  him  at  full  gallop.  Two  ladies 
alighted  from  it,  and  with  an  air  of  terror  ran 
towards  Winckelmann,  whose  amazement  riveted 
him  to  the  spot  in  the  position  in  which  the 
ladies  had  seen  him ;  one  of  whom,  forcibly  seizing 
his  hand,  exclaimed : 

'' Wretched  man!  ...what  do  you  mean  to  do?'' 
"To  shave  myself/'  coolly  replied  Winckel- 
mann, who  immediately  perceived  the  mistake 
which  had  excited  so  much  alarm. 

This  answer  provoked  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  who  declared,  that  when 
they  saw  him  on  his  knees  with  the  razor  in 
his  hand,  they  never  doubted  that  his  intention 
was  to  cut  his  throat.  Their  alarm  being  dis- 
pelled, they  naturally  wished  to  know  what  had 
induced  a  young  man,  whose  manner  and  appear- 
ance were  characterized  by  a  superior  degree  of 
refinement,  to  establish  his  toilette  at  the  edge  of 
the  water.  The  poor  traveller  simply  and  modestly 
related  his  adventures,  and  the  ill  success  of  his 
recent  journey.  The  rest  was  easily  imderstood ; 
and  after  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies  had  insisted 
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on  replenishing  the  poor  student's  purse^  the 
younger  one  (she  who  had  rushed  forward  to 
seize  his  hand)  wrote  with  her  pencil  a  few 
lines^  which  she  gave  him.  They  were  addressed 
to  M.  Stollmann,  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  garrison 
at  Ostelhurgh,  and  formed^  in  fect^  a  strong  letter 
of  recommendation  to  one  who  afterward  proved 
a  sincere  friend  to  Winckelmann.  That  day  the 
future  antiquary  may  be  said  to  have  set  his  foot 
on  the  first  spoke  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which 
speedily  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
world  of  learning  and  art. 

Winckelmann  never  forgot  the  act  of  service 
rendered  to  him  by  the  yoimg  lady ;  her  kind- 
ness was  deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  fate  ordained  that  this  same 
lady  should  leave  her  native  country,  Germany, 
and  fix  her  abode  in  Italy.  She  became  the  wife 
of  the  senator  Ambrosio  Speroni,  and  resided  in 
Verona. 

As  Winckelmann  approached  the  latter  place, 
in  his  journey  from  Rome  in  1768,  it  may  na* 
tiurally  be  supposed  that  he  looked  forward  with 
the  most  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  happiness 
of  seeing  his  kind  fiiend.  To  show  our  elevated 
condition  to  those  who  have  known  us  in  humble 
drctunstances,  may  be  gratifying  to  pride,  but  to 
present  oneself  in  the  height  of  fame  and  fortune 
to  the  firienda  who  first  raised  us  firom  obscurity^ 
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cannot  fail  to  call  up  a  higher  and  purer  feeling. 
Gratitude  must  then  supersede  every  other  senti- 
ment, and  the  heart  in  the  fulness  of  its  feeling 
says,  **  Behold  your  work  P' 

On  Winckelmann's  arrival  at  Verona,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  inquire  for  the  residence  of 
Signor  Speroni ;  he  soon  found  it,  but,  to  his  mor- 
tification, learned  that  the  family  were  absent. 
Their  absence,  however,  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  duration.  His  early  patroness  and  her 
daughter  had  merely  gone  to  accompany  the 
senator  as  iar  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Vicenza. 
From  thence  Signor  Speroni  was  to  proceed  alone 
to  Dessau,  near  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  some  property  left  him  by  his  wife's 
aunt.  This  aunt  happened  to  be  the  very  lady 
who  several  years  previously  had  generously  filled 
the  purse  of  the  poor  wandering  artist. 

Winckelmann  was  vexed  at  not  seeing  his  friend. 
The  disappointment  seemed  to  be  a  sinister  augury 
for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  But  he  was  resolved 
to  see  Signora  Speroni,  whose  return  was  shortly 
expected ;  and  in  the  interval  thought  he  might 
easily  perform  a  little  pilgrimage  which  he  had  in 
contemplation.  On  his  departure  fi'om  Rome, 
Cardinal  Albani  had  strongly  recommended  him 
to  see  a  unique  collection  of  antiquities,  &c.  in  a 
villa  at  a  short  distance  firom  Verona.   He  accord- 
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ingly  undertook  the  excursion^  unaccompanied 
by  his  fellow-traveller^  whom  business  had  called 
elsewhere. 

Shortly  after  Winckelmann's  departure  from 
Verona,  Signora  Speroni  and  her  daughter  arrived. 
They  were  delighted  at  the  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing their  illustrious  visitor,  and  anxiously  awaited 
his  return ;  but  his  absence  was  prolonged. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  and  some  degree  of  an- 
xiety began  to  be  felt.  M.  Cavaceppi  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  in  quest  of  Winckelmann,  when 
the  latter  returned. 

He  saw  his  old  friend  Madame  Speroni;  but 
this  meeting,  which  seemed  calculated  to  excite 
only  joyfiil  emotions,  seemed  on  the  contrary  to 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  him.  When  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady  and  her  daughter,  he  gave 
vent  to  those  sentiments  with  which  his  heart 
was  sincerely  imbued ;  but  still  it  was  evident  that 
something  extraordinary  weighed  upon  his  spirits. 
Fdtes  were  given  in  his  honour,  and  amusements 
of  every  kind  were  prepared  for  him ;  but  all  with- 
out effect.  Both  mother  and  daughter  remarked 
the  etmui  of  their  visitor,  but  attributed  it  to  the 
fatigue  of  hia  journey,  and  accordingly  exerted 
their  utmost  efforts  to  inspire  him  with  a  portion 
of  their  cheerftdness.  Madame  Speroni  related  to 
him  all  the  news  of  her  fiunily  which  she  thought 
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would  interest  him, — ^that  her  pretty  daughter 
Cinthia  was  about  to  be  married,  while  Cinthia 
herself,  in  whose  native  Italy  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  impressed 
on  the  female  mind,  unreservedly  talked  to 
Winckelmann  of  her  affection  for  her  lover,  and 
eulogized  the  excellent  qualities  which  he  was 
distinguished  by. 

'^And  yet,^^  observed  her  mother,  '^  though  he  is 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  he  has  not  escaped  the 
attacks  of  calumny.  At  one  time,  the  tongue  of 
malice  was  so  busy  with  his  character,  that  my 
husband  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  breaking 
off  the  match/' 

'^  If  he  had,  I  must  have  died,''  exclaimed  Cin- 
thia, in  a  tone  of  artless  sincerity.  As  she  spoke, 
the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  taking  up 
her  pencil,  she  began  to  sketch  the  prospect  that 
was  visible  through  the  half-closed  Venetian  blind 
of  the  veranda. 

^*  Tou  must  have  died,  indeed/'  said  Winckel- 
mann in  a  rallying  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
watching,  from  the  place  where  he  sat,  the  hand 
of  the  young  lady  as  it  lightly  traced  some  object 
on  which  her  attention  was  rivetted.  '^  If  I  mis- 
take not,  lady,  your  thoughts  are  at  this  moment 
fieur  from  being  engaged  on  so  gloomy  a  subject  as 
dying." 

'^  You  think  so?"  said  Madame  Speroni,  smiling. 
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"  Think !  I  am  certain  of  it/'  said  Winckelmann. 
'^  I  have  BO  accustomed  myself  to  the  observance 
of  gestures  and  movements^  that  they  have  become 
to  me  a  sort  of  language,  in  which  I  can  read  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  At  this  moment  Signora 
Cinthia's  gracefully  curved  hand,  and  her  light 
pencil,  which  seems  to  caress  rather  than  to  trace 
the  lines  on  the  paper,  indicate  a  placid  joy — a 
contemplative  happiness  of  mind  .  .  .  Now,  Sig- 
nora, turn  your  face  this  way,  and  let  me  see 
whether  you  are  not  smiling/' 

The  young  lady  turned  roimd,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  on  a  very  serious  look. 

''You  see  you  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  Winckel- 
mann,'' said  she. 

^  Pardon  me,  lady,  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  am 
now  quite  certain  I  was  right  ...  In  vain  you 
compress  your  lips,  and  try  to  look  grave ;  your 
eyes  still  smile  .  .  .  But  see !  her  hand  trembles 
.  •  .  some  emotion  agitates  her." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  Madame 
Speroni,  who  hastily  stepped  up  to  the  window, 
at  which  her  daughter  was  sitting. 

''Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  right/'  said  she. 
Cinthia  is  in  a  little  trepidation,  and  111  tell  you 
why  ...  In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that 
during  the  absence  of  the  Signer  Senator,  the 
young  gallant  who  is  paying  his  court  here,  is  not 
permitted  to  visit  us  .  .  .  But  still  we  cannot  help 
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seeing  him^  when  he  thinks  proper  to  pasd  before 
our  windows,  and  we  chance  to  be  sitting  at 
them  •  •  •  Now  that  happens  to  be  the  case  at 
this  moment.  There  he  is  on  horseback,  on  the 
piazza  .  •  .  and  what  is  more,  he  has  been  there 
long  enough  for  Cinthia  to  sketch  him/' 

^'  Signor  Winckehnann/'  said  the  young  lady, 
advancing  to  the  antiquary  with  a  gravity  of 
manner  which  was  now  imaffected;  ^'my  father 
was  for  some  time  opposed  to  our  marriage  •  •  . 
He  had  been  inspired  with  prejudices.  He  is  now 
at  Dessau  •  •  .  Do  you  think  you  could  see  him 
when  you  go  to  BerUn  ?'* 

''You  wish  me  to  say  something  favourable  of 

•  •  .  •  r  « 

^  No ;  I  wish  you  to  say  only  what  you  think," 
interrupted  the  young  lady.  *'  I  have  heard  my 
mamma  say,  that  in  your  writings  you  allege  that 
beauty  of  features  bespeaks  purity  of  mind.'' 

^  True,"  said  Winckelmann ; ''  I  have  made  that 
remark.  I  am  of  opinion  that  virtue  is  the  result  of 
a  general  harmony  of  the  whole  being;  but  • . ." 

^  Well,  well !"  .  .  .  again  interrupted  the  impe- 
tuous girL  **  I  give  you  leave  to  say  to  my  father 
anything  you  think  fit  of  this  person." 

Winckelmann  looked  at  the  sketch  with  which 
the  young  lady  presented  him,  and  starting,  ex- 

VOL.  II.  E 
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claimed  with  mingled  surprise  and  alarm :  ^  Ah  1 
•  •  •  of  this  person  •  •  •  Is  he  here?'' 

He  turned  to  the  window^  and  thence  per- 
ceived a  handsome  yoimg  cavalier^  who  was 
making  his  horse  prance  gracefully  on  the  piazza, 
looking  up  as  if  he  expected  a  salutation  firom  the 
window. 

Winckelmann  looked  out^  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  horseman,  who,  evidently  struck  with  astonish* 
ment,  suddenly  checked  the  motion  of  his  horse. 

All  this  passed  so  rapidly,  that,  when  the  two 
ladies  turned  from  the  window,  expecting  that 
their  firiend  would  explain  this  unexpected  recog- 
nition, they  found  to  their  astonishment  that  he 
was  gone.  In  a  few  minutes  they  beheld  him  on 
the  piazza,  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  horse- 
man, and  then  they  both  disappeared. 

In  the  evening,  they  expected  Winckelmann  to 
call  and  solve  the  mystery ;  but  he  did  not  come. 
Next  day  they  sent  to  his  hotel  to  inquire  for 
him ;  the  answer  was,  that  he  and  his  companion 
M.  Cavaceppi  had  left  Verona. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  all  this  mystery  ? 
.  .  •  Whence  arose  the  melancholy  of  Wickel- 
mann  ?  .  •  •  What  could  have  occasioned  his  emcv- 
tion?  •  •  •  Had  he  arrived  at  that  fatal  period  of 
his  life,  when  all  men  of  superior  talent  pay  their 
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debt  to  fiune — ^when  extraordinaiy  mental  energy 
is  succeeded  by  premature  intellectual  decay? 
Though  painful  to  entertain  this  conjecture,  it 
nevertheless  seemed  to  be  correct.  The  suitor  of 
the  young  Signora  called  on  Madame  Speroni,  to 
ask  her  who  the  madman  was  whom  she  had  sent 
to  him*  He  stated,  that  when  Winckdmann  came 
to  him  on  the  piazza,  he  merely  appointed  a  meet- 
ing with  him  at  a  certain  hour:  on  repairing  to 
the  pUuse  of  rendevous,  he  found  him ;  but  all  he 
did  was,  to  appoint  a  second  meetings  which  en- 
gagement he  did  not  keep. 

The  ladies  were  surprised  and  alarmed  by 
this  account,  and  sent  to  the  hotel  to  make 
further  inquiries.  They  learned  that  Winckel- 
mann,  during  his  stay  there,  had  evinced  great 
eccentricity  of  conduct;  that  he  was  sometimes 
irascible,  and  at  other  times  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured,  but  without  any  apparent  reason.  He 
would  give  orders,  and  then  suddenly  revoke  them. 
On  first  arriving  at  Verona,  he  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  the  Tyrol;  he  afterwards 
said  he  must  return  to  Rome;  and  finally  announced 
his  intention  of  repairing  immediately  to  Berlin. 
All  this  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  sufiering  under  derangement  of  mind.  That 
idea  explained  his  strange  conduct  when  he  looked 
at  the  sketch ;  and  Cinthia  and  her  mother  deeply 
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deplored  the  calamity  which    had  befallen  their 
valued  friend* 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  Winckelmann's  travel- 
ling companion  throws  Ught  on  these  circum- 
stances. The  following  fragment  of  the  journal  of 
M.  Cavaoeppi  was  quoted  in  the  Italian  publica- 
tions of  the  time^  in  support  of  the  truth  of  pre- 
sentiments— ^those  mysterious  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence, which  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  indif- 
ference. It  is  transcribed  here,  as  an  historical 
testimonial,  and  is  most  important  as  afiecting  his 
subsequent  conduct  at  Verona. 

^'  The  Abb^  Winckelmann  and  I  left  Rome  on 
the  1 0th  of  March,  1768,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  tour  in  Germany.  The  principal  object 
of  the  Abbe's  journey  was  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements  for  a  French  translation  of  his  ^  His- 
tory of  Art :'  as  to  me,  my  object  was  merely  to 
see  new  coimtries  and  new  things. 

'^  We  directed  our  course  by  the  way  of  Loretto, 
Bologna,  Venice,  and  Verona :  in  each  of  which 
places  we  visited  every  object  likely  to  gratify  our 
tastes,  or  prove  useful  to  us  in  our  various  pursuits. 

^'  We  crossed  the  Alps,  and  entered  the  T^rroL 
At  one  time,  when  we  were  in  a  peculiarly  wild 
mountainous  district,  Winckelmann  became  sud- 
denly depressed,  and  said  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  me- 
lancholy :  ^  What  a  horrible  picture ! — ^what  terrific 
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wildness  P  Some  time  afterwards^  when  we  had 
entered  upon  tiie  German  territory^  he  surprised 
me  by  exclaiming^  'What  poor  architecture! — 
look  at  those  horrid  pointed  roofs !'  And  he  said 
tiuB,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis^  and  with  a  tone 
and  manner  strongly  indicative  of  his  dislike  of 
the  objects  referred  to. 

'^  At  first  I  thought  he  was  jesting;  but  when  I 
found  that  he  was  really  in  earnest,  I  explained  to 
him  that  the  vast  height  and  wild  aspect  of  the 
mountains  had  to  my  eye  an  agreeable  effect.  As 
to  the  pyramidal  mode  of  building  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  I  observed  that  it  was  calculated  rather 
to  offend  me^  being  an  Italian^  than  offend  him,  a 
German.  Besides,  I  remarked,  in  judging  of  these 
things,  that  it  is  requisite  to  take  local  circum- 
stances into  account ;  and  to  consider  that,  in  a 
climate  in  which  heavy  fidls  of  snow  are  firequent, 
such  rooft  are  indispensable.  I  likewise  took  the 
liberty  of  observing,  that  such  excessive  fastidious- 
ness was  not  quite  consistent  with  philosophy 
like  his.  With  the  view  of  rallying  his  spirits,  I 
quoted  some  of  the  epigrams  which  Catullus  has 
directed  against  such  fanciful  caprices.  But  all 
my  efforts  were  vain.  He  assured  me  that  he 
should  have  no  ease  of  mind  if  he  continued  to 
travel,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  return 
to  Italy. 
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'^  Under  these  unpleasant  circumstances,  we 
arrived  at  Augsburg,  where  we  stayed  but  a  short 
time,  and  then  proceeded  to  Munich.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  waj,  my  travelling  com- 
panion  continued  to  torment  me  by  his  unaccount- 
able melancholy,  so  that  sometimes  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  he  was  insane. 

^  I  resorted  to  every  possible  expedient,  in  the 
hope  of  rallying  his  spirits.  I  talked  to  him — 
sometimes  jocosely,  and  sometimes  with  earnest 
seriousness.  The  chorus  to  all  my  remonstrances 
was  '^Tomiami  a  Roma.'^  (Let  us  go  back  to  Rome.) 

^  At  Munich,  Winckelmann  was  received  with 
honours  apportioned  to  his  merits.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  an  exquisitely  engraved  antique  stone^ 
which  he  greatly  admired  and  valued.  But  these 
marks  of  distinction  had  no  eflect  in  dispelling  the 
vapours  which  veiled  his  mind»  He  was  con- 
stantly absorbed  in  melancholy,  and  slunk  about 
like  a  criminaL^^ 

The  journal  of  the  Roman  sculptor  continues  in 
this  strain,  until  the  tim^  when,  weary  of  Winck- 
elmann's  entreaties  to  return  to  Rome,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  reasons  he  assigned  for  wishing  to 
get  back,  he  separated  from  his  gloomy  travelling 
companion  at  Vienna. 

We  will  now,  for  a  brief  space,  retrace  our 
steps,  and  inquire  whether  the  presentiments  of 
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the  great  antiquary  were  the  result  of  delusion  of 
mind — ^the  mere  chimeras  of  an  excited  imagin* 
ation,  or  whether  they  were  foimded  in  fearful 
reality. 

Let  us  follow  the  Historian  of  Art  during  the 
four  or  five  days  which  elapsed  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Verona^  when,  it  will  be  recollected,  he 
went  on  a  little  excursion,  unaccompanied  by  M. 
CavaceppL  That  excursion,  though  apparently 
unimportant,  serves  to  disclose  the  mystery  of  the 
sudden  and  fatal  change  observable  in  Winckel- 
mann. 

Furnished  with  the  requisite  directions,  Winck- 
elmann  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
viUa  to  which  Cardinal  Albani  had  directed  his 
attention.  It  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Mantua, 
and  was  discernible  even  firom  the  Veronese  terri- 
tory. It  stood  on  the  brow  of  one  of  those  nu* 
merous  hilla  which  impart  an  undulatory,  rather 
than  a  n]^ged,  aspect  to  the  fertile  country* 
Winckelmann  was  charmed  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  villa;  there  he  expected  to  see  a  thousand 
curious  objects,  which  would  augment  his  store 
of  antiquarian  knowledge.  The  villa  Pol . .  •  o 
was  not  one  of  those  neat,  trim  country  residences, 
in  which  masses  of  polished  stone  seem  to  be 
piled  together,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exhibiting 
specimens  of  every  order  of  architecture;  it  was  a 
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monument  characterized  hjs,  simple  and  pure  taste^ 
and  presenting  that  appearance  of  neglect  ^ich 
heightens  picturesque  effect.  The  long  avenue 
leading  to  the  entrance  was  overgrown  with  high 
grass ;  and  the  ivy  drooped  in  irregular  festoons 
over  the  porticoes  and  windows.  To  the  eyes  of 
Winckelmann^  this  disorder  seemed  to  be  the  na» 
tural  ornament  of  the  sanctuary.  The  dilapidated 
walls;  the  partial  decay^  strivings  as  it  were, 
to  degenerate  into  ruin,  was,  in  some  sort,  to 
the  antiquary  a  foretaste  of  the  rich  museum  he 
was  about  to  inspect.  In  short,  the  first  sight  of 
the  villa  impressed  him  with  the  most  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Marquis  de  Pol .  •  •  o.  The  noble- 
man who  had  thus  suffered  the  hand  o(  time  to 
consecrate  his  domains,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
worshipper  of  antiquity;  and  the  learned  visitor, 
never  doubting  the  cordial  reception  that  awaited 
him,  said,  on  alighting  firom  *his  carriage;  *^  At 
length  I  have  arrived  V*  in  a  tone  of  joy  and  hope 
like  that  with  which  the  mariner,  after  a  lingering 
voyage,  exclaims, ''  Land !  land !" 

But  alas !  Winckelmann  was  wrecked  in  sight 
of  port !  Contrary  to  the  hospitable  custom  al- 
most invariably  observed  in  Italy,  the  owner  of 
the  villa  Pol  • .  •  o  prohibited  all  access  to  his  rich 
collections. 

What  a   disappointment    to    the    enthusiast ! 
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'Throughout  the  whole  of  his  journey  from  Rome, 
he  had  nursed  himself  in  the  expectation  of  view- 
ing this  magnificent  museum  of  antiquities ;  and 
now  he  must  return  to  Verona  without  seeing  any- 
thing. How  could  he  submit  to  such  a  mortifica- 
tion !  To  be  on  the  very  brink  of  the  promised 
treasure,  and  then  turn  back !  Impossible.  Ob- 
stacles always  had  the  effect  of  exciting  his  ardent 
mind;  and  in  this  instance  he  was  resolved  to 
surmount  them.  He  had  been  informed  that  there 
was  at  the  villa  Pol ...  o  an  unique  curiosity, 
a  celebrated  sarcophagus,  taken  from  the  Turks, 
near  the  Stadium  of  Olympus.  Winckelmann 
could  not  forego  a  sight  of  this  treasure ;  it  was  a 
gratification  for  which  he  was  willing  to  ofier  the 
most  humble  and  abject  advances  towards  its 
owner.  He  was,  however,  told  that  the  Marquis 
was  obdurate  ...  he  would  listen  to  no  applica- 
tion •  ...  he  was  inflexibility  personified.  No 
matter !  Winckelmann's  passion,  as  an  antiquary, 
was  insatiable.  He  had  resolved ;  and  was  ready 
to  resort  to  stratagem,  bribery ;  to  scale  the  walls  of 
the  villa,  or  do  anything  for  the  attainment  of  his  ob- 
ject. Had  he  not,  for  the  sake  of  pre-eminence  in 
his  favourite  studies,  abjured  the  Protestant  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  adopted  the  Romish  creed  ? 
But  before  he  should  attempt,  by  any  other  than 

open  means,  to  penetrate  the  sanctuary,  Winckel- 
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mann  deemed  it  advisable  to  obtain  some  intelli- 
gence respecting  its  occupants* 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  learned  that 
the  Marquis  Manfrede  Pol  •  •  •  o  was  the  descend- 
ant of  one  of  those  proud  nobles  who  long  opposed 
at  Genoa  the  dictatorship  of  Doria,  and  who, 
when  finally  banished  from  the  republic,  trans- 
ferred their  wealth  and  influence  to  other  parts  of 
Italy.  But  foreign  domination  wielding  its  iron 
sceptre  over  the  fair  land,  put  an  end  to  active 
patrician  life;  and  those  heads  of  ancient  houses 
who  were  too  proud  to  bow  to  the  usurping  power, 
withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  their  own  palaces — 
some  to  arrange  firuitless  conspiracies,  and  others  to 
waste  their  lives  in  indolence  and  luxury.  Among 
the  latter,  gaming  became  the  predominant  passion 
amongthe  Italians*  The  Pol  • .  •  o  family  fell  into 
the  popular  ffumte,  and  were  notorious  gamesters. 

At  the  time  when  Winckelmann  undertook  his 
journey  firom  Rome  to  Berlin,  the  only  remaining 
branches  of  this  family  were  the  Marquis,  up- 
wards of  sixty,  and  his  son  Cinelli,  a  handsome 
young  man  of  five-«nd-*twenty.  They,  however, 
seemed  to  have  emancipated  themselves  firom  the 
habits  of  their  progenitors.  The  Marquis  had, 
in  his  youth,  it  is  true,  been  a  most  ardent  votary 
of  play.  His  day  was  regularly  spent  in  calcu. 
lating  the  chances  by  which  he  sought  to  realise 
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piofit  at  night.  Altematelj  depressed  by  gloomy 
despondency,  and  excited  by  irritability,  the  pro* 
babOity  is,  that  suicide  would  have  terminated  his 
career,  had  it  not  been  for  his  sudden  rrformation 
when  his  father  died.  This  death,  which  occurred 
abroad,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  Marquis  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and 
caused  him  to  renounce  the  propensity  which  had 
previously  absorbed  his  mind. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  Marquis 
became  quite  a  convert,  plunging  fix>m  one  extreme 
into  another  \  The  man  who  had  previously  led 
a  life  of  headlong  dissipation,  now  secluded  himself 
from  society ;  he  who  had  ridiculed  learning,  and 
scoffed  at  those  who  possessed  it,  now  devoted 
himself  to  solitary  study ; — the  prodigal  became  a 
miser.  His  retinue  of  servants  was  curtailed ;  his 
carriages  were  sold ;  and  having  disposed  of  most 
of  his  landed  property,  he  retained  only  the  villa 
Pol  • .  •  o.  There  he  led  the  life  of  an  anchorite ; 
lus  only  servants  being  an  old  woman  and  her 
husband :  the  former  officiating  as  housekeeper, 
and  the  latter  as  porter  and  steward. 

1  We  wondsr  whj  M.  Flenxy,  or  the  Udy  or  gentleman  who 
wrote  these  memoire,  should  express  any  aatonishinent  at  this 
eooTenion — ^taken  morally,  religioosly,  or  (most  especially)  poll- 
tieally,  the  eonvert  from  one  side  is  mTaiiably  the  most  outrageous 
aealot  on  the  other. — Edw 
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Ignorant  people  dislike  a  miser  infinitely  more 
than  a  profligate;  and  the  country-people  of 
Mantua  did  not  spare  the  reformed  Marquis. 
''  He  has  sacks  of  sequins^  heaped  one  upon 
another/'  said  they;  ''and  he  is  so  fearful  of  being 
robbed^  that  every  evening  he  roams  about  his 
gardens  to  see  whether  any  body  is  venturing  to 
approach  his  treasure.^' 

And  of  this  treasure  what  extraordinary  accounts 
were  afloat !  What  inconceivable  wealth  the  Mar- 
quis was  said  to  possess !  Old  MatteOj  the  porter^ 
when  he  had  an  extra  glass  of  wine^  was  inclined 
to  be  loquacious  $  and  then  would  sometimes  talk 
upon  his  master's  affairs  to  his  gossipping  fiiends. 
He  was  heard  to  say  that  the  Marquis  hid  his 
riches  under  the  floor  of  a  superb  pavilion,  which 
was  filled  with  pictures,  statues,  and  antiques. 
Thither  the  miser  was  said  frequently  to  repair, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  love  for  the  arts,  but  really 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  his  diamonds,  turn- 
ing over  his  gold,  and  melting  down  a  multitude 
of  articles  of  plate  into  ingots.  Matteo  alleged 
that  he  had  oftener  than  once  watched  him,  on 
these  nocturnal  expeditions,  when  he  would  cover 
his  lantern  with  his  cloak,  and  glide  mysteriously 
through  the  garden  to  the  pavilion. 

But,  miser  as  he  was,  the  Marquis  had  settled 
a  very  liberal  allowance  on  his  son.    This  young 
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man^  though  bom  to  rank  and  wealthy  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  extraordinary  advancement 
in  his  studies.  He  was  handsome,  clever,  and 
accomplished;  and  led  the  fashion  among  the 
young  noblemen  of  Verona  and  Mantua; — ^not  the 
fashion  of  extravagance  and  fiivolity,  but  of  taste 
and  elegance.  He  evinced  the  noblest  qualities  of 
heart  and  disposition;  and  seemed  destined  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  long  series  of 
errors  which  had  stigmatized  his  family.  He  fre- 
quented the  best  society  of  Verona  and  Mantua, 
and  his  eminent  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  per- 
son, had  made  him  exceedingly  popular.  But  the 
affections  of  Cinelli  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  one 
alone. 

All  the  stories  which  were  whispered  among  the 
country-people  respecting  the  mysterious  htfbits 
of  the  Marquis  Pol  .  .  .  o,  were  confirmed  to 
Winckelmann  by  Matteo.  The  antiquary  had 
drawn  the  old  steward  into  a  long  gossip;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  a  little 
gold,  Matteo  was  prevailed  on  to  devise  a  scheme 
for  affording  him  a  sight  of  the  curosities  in  the 
pavilion.  *^  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  evening,'^ 
said  the  old  man.  *^  To-night  his  Excellency  is 
sure  to  be  engaged;  for  the  young  Signor  Cinelli 
has  unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  villa.'' 

Leaving  Winckelmann  to  enjoy  in  anticipation 
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the  pleasure  he  expected  which  he  anticipated 
from  the  fulfihnent  of  Matteo's  scheme,  let  us  see 
what  extraordinary  occurrence  has  brought  the 
son  thus  unexpectedly  to  his  fiither's  secluded 
dwelling* 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  state  a  fact,  which  will  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  explanation  of  much  that  is  to  follow.  The 
reader  must  be  informed,  that  the  fiur  character 
which  Cinelli  bore  in  the  world,  was  earned  by 
hypocrisy.  Far  from  being  exempt  from  the  vice 
which  had.  characterized  so  many  of  his  £unily^ 
he  was  a  determined  gamester. 

His  hypocrisy  was  assumed,  not  for  the  sake  of 
imposing  on  the  world,  but  of  ingratiating  himself 
with  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  Cinelli's  heart 
was  divided  between  two  passions,  which,  as  they 
say,  seldom  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.  He  was  at  once  a  lover  and  a  gamester. 
How  earnestly  did  Cinelli  wish  that  the  noblest 
of  these  two  passions  could  have  absorbed  the 
baser  one.  But  impossible  I  He  was  alternately 
the  slave  of  both.  A  kind  look  from  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Speroni  woidd  for  the  moment  have 
caused  him  to  renounce  every  sentiment  save  that 
of  earnest  devotion  to  the  object  of  his  affection ; 
but,  then,  the  chinking  of  gold  carried  him  invo- 
luntarily to  the  card-table.     His  existence  was 
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thus  divided  between  the  tenderest  of  sentimentB 
and  the  most  violent  of  excitements. 

Among  the  frequenters  of  one  of  the  principal 
gaming-houses  of  Verona,  was  a  man  named  Arch* 
angeli.  He  had  originally  been  a  servant.  His 
character  was  of  the  worst  possible  stamp ;  he  had 
been  convicted  of  several  crimes^  and  even  con- 
demned to  deaths  though  pardoned  through  the 
misapplied  kindness  of  a  nobleman^  who  interested 
himself  in  his  behalf.  In  spite  of  his  low  birth 
and  once  menial  condition,  Archangeli,  who  was 
gifted  with  considerable  tact  and  intelligence,  as- 
sumed a  refinement  of  manner  which  effectually 
imposed  upon  those  who  had  not  previously  known 
him,  and  by  trickery  and  Mae  representations, 
somehow  got  into  the  best  society. 

After  having  attentively  studied  the  dispositions 
and  circumstances  of  the  young  men  who  were 
most  frequent  visitors  at  the  gaming-house,  he 
fixed  upon  the  elegant  Cinelli  as  his  victim.  After 
winning  from  him  all  he  possessed,  he  contrived 
to  obtain  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  which  Cinelli  had  no  means  of 
raising  firom  any  resources  of  his  own. 

Archangeli  urgently  pressed  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  debt  due  to  him ;  and  Cinelli,  fearing  the 
disclosure  of  a  truth  which  he  had  so  strong  an 
interest  in  concealing,  entreated  the  fitvour  of  a 
further  postponement  of  the  payment. 
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"  I  must  leave  Verona  to-morrow,"  was  Arch- 
angeli's  laconic  reply. 

**  To-morrow  P^  saidCinelli;  "...  can't  you 
wait  a  little  longer  ?" 

"  Till  the  evening  only/'  said  Archangeli,  " .  .  • 
and  that  for  the  honour  of  your  name  •  .  •  Apply 
to  your  father.'* 

"  Have  I  not  already  informed  you  that?  •  •  ." 

"That  excuse  is  not  worthy  oonsideration,'' 
said  the  creditor;  "besides,  is  there  not  a  fiimily 
in  Verona  with  whom  you  are  about  to  become 
closely  allied?'* 

"What  is  that  to  the  purpose?*'  asked  CineUi. 

"  Nothing/'  answered  ArchangeU ;  "  except  that 
if  you  do  not  pay  me  before  six  o'clock  to-morrow, 
I  will  myself  go  to  that  family,  and  insist  upon 
having  the  money  advanced  out  of  the  bride's 
dowry." 

"  You  shall  die  first,"  exclaimed  young  Cinelli, 
indignantly. 

"  That  would  be  settling  the  matter  like  a  bravo," 
said  the  gambler,  "and  not  like  a  man  of  honour; 
and  perhaps  I  may  not  be  quite  willing  to  consent 
to  the  arrangement.  To-morrow,  then,  at  the  hour 
I  have  named,  be  ready  with  the  money,  or  I  wiU 
apply  to  the  Speroni  family." 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  a  thrill  of  terror 
agitated  the  firame  of  young  Cinelli,  He  hung 
down    his   head,   dosed   his   eyes,   crossed 
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aims  on  his  bosom^  and  seemed  absorbed  in  re- 
verie. In  a  few  moments^  rousing  himself  from 
this  gloomy  thoughtfldness^  he  turned  to  Arch- 
angeli^  and  said:  ^'Tou  shall  be  paid  at  the  hour 
you  name^  sir." 

He  instantly  set  off  to  the  Villa  Pol  •  •  •  o.  But 
despair  was  in  his  heart,  for  he  knew  his  father's 
obstinate  avarice,  and  his  most  sanctimonious 
hatred  of  gaming.  The  latter  feeling  had  indeed, 
since  his  conversion,  been  manifested  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy,  which  left  no  hope  to  the  guilty 
Cinelli.  That  he  should  have  to  brave  the  impre- 
cations of  his  aged  father,  he  expected ;  but  what 
was  that  to  the  horror  of  being  discarded  in  dis- 
grace by  the  family  of  his  beloved  Cinthia  1  .  •  • 
Still  Archangeli  would  doubtless  execute  his  threat 
of  revealing  the  affair  .  •  .  That  thought  decided 
him  in  his  course. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  villa,  the  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  his  visit  gave  rise  to  a  terrible  scene 
of  violence  between  Cinelli  and  his  father;  en- 
treaties were  answered  only  by  firm  refusals,  and 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  son,  called  forth  impre- 
cations from  the  parent. 

^  Shame  be  on  your  name,  father,'^  said  Cinelli 
,  • ."  You  refuse,  then,  to  save  my  honour?  •  .  •" 

^<  Shame  be  on  you  P'  retorted  the  father.  '^  It 
is  not  the  loss  of  your  honour  that  concerns  you, 
but  the  sacrifice  of  your  boyish  love." 
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^  It  is  barbarous  to  refuse  me/^  said  the  son. 
^  It  is  just  to  punish  you,'^  replied  the  father. 
^^  Father/^  said  Cinelli,  ^^you  have  treasures 
here,  and  I  will  possess  them  •  .  •  they  are  mine 

•  ••  I  am  in  the  home  of  my  ancestors  •  •  •  in  my 
own  home.'' 

^My  son/'  said  the  old  marquis,  ^I  can  brave 
your  •  menaces,  but  nevertheless,  I  warn  you  to 
beware  of  what  you  say." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  marquis  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  apartment,  and  closing  the 
door  after  him,  locked  it,  and  carried  away  the 
key.  Cinelli,  maddened  by  anger  and  despair^ 
opened  a  window,  and  leaped  from  a  height  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  into  the  garden  below. 

There  he  determined  to  conceal  himself  until 
the  middle  of  the  night.  He  was  armed,  and 
there  were  but  two  aged  servants  in  the  house. 
What  then  had  he  to  fear?  During  the  altercation 
which  had  just  ensued  between  him  and  his  parent^ 
Cinelli  had  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of  re- 
sorting to  some  dreadful  violence  to  gain  his  object. 

Cinelli  did  not  accurately  know  the  spot  where 
his  father  had  deposited  his  treasures;  but  the  story 
which  was  cuirent  intheneighbourhoodhad  reached 
his  ears,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  concealed  in 
a  thicket,  until  the  hour  when  it  was  said  that  the 
Marquis  made  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  pavilion* 

•  •  •  At  length  he  heard  an  indirtinct  noise.    He 
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listened :  it  was  the  sound  of  footsteps*  In  an- 
other moment,  the  approach  of  a  dim  light  enabled 
him  to  perceive  the  outline  of  a  phantom-like 
figure,  enveloped  in  long  drapery.  He  held  his 
breath.  A  fearful  emotion  took  possession  of  him. 
The  figure  and  the  light  glided  towards  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  house,  and  then  vanished.  He 
thought  his  eyes  had  deceived  him,  but  advan- 
cing bom  his  hiding-place,  he  saw  distinctly  tha 
the  supposed  phantom  was  a  reality  •  .  •  The 
njB  of  light  now  fell  on  the  face  of  the  figure, 
and  Cinelli,  as  he  had  anticipated,  recognized  his 
fiither. 

The  countenance  of  the  Marquis,  always  pale, 
now  seemed  to  wear  the  hue  of  death.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  partly  undressed,  but  a  large  doak 
was  thrown  negligently  over  his  shoulders.  He 
wore  no  hat,  and  his  grey  locks  hung  in  disorder 
about  his  ears  and  forehead.  He  walked  at  a  slow 
and  measured  pace,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  him,  looking  neither  on  one  side  nor  the 
other.  Cinelli  softly  followed  him.  He  reached 
the  pavilion,  entered  it,  and  his  son  noiselessly 
glided  in  after  him.  The  Marquis  advanced  to  a 
sarcophagus  adorned  with  ba$  reU^,  one  of  the 
many  objects  of  antique  art  which  the  pavilion 
contained.  Cinelli  doubted  not  that  that  sarco- 
phagus was  the  deposttoiy  of  the  miser's  gold. 
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The  old  man  knelt  down^  sighed,  and  then  ejacu- 
lated, in  a  low  hollow  voice :  ^  He  spoke  of  my 
treasure,  and  said  he  would  seek  it  Mp  treasure, 
alas !  It  is  a  legacy  well  befitting  a  gamester  to 
bequeath,  and  a  gamester  to  inherit'' 

He  set  his  lamp  down  on  the  floor,  and  was 
preparing  by  an  effort  of  strength  to  move  aside  the 
lid  of  the  sarcophagus.  '^  I  am  here  to  claim  my 
inheritance,*'  exclaimed  Cinelli,  darting  forward 
with  a  sudden  rush  which  made  the  whole  pavilion 
resound.  Winckelmann  almost  started  from  his 
hiding-place ;  for  it  is  time  to  inform  the  reader 
that  Matteo  had  kept  his  word,  and  the  antiquary, 
who  sought  only  to  regale  his  eyes  with  some  rare 
wonder  of  art,  became  an  involuntary  witness  of 
this  scene  of  terror. 

The  Marquis,  by  a  movement  no  less  sudden 
than  that  of  his  son,  turned  round,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  cover  of  the  sarcophagus,  then  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  he  held  it  pointed 
towards  Cinelli  •  •  •  ''Rise,  old  man!"  said  the 
latter,  wresting  the  weapon  from  his  father's  hand* 
''  Rise,  I  say,  or  this  dagger  shall  speedily  make 
me  your  heir  •  •  •  We  are  alone,  remember  .  •  . 
There  are  but  two  of  us  here !" 

''There  are  three,"  said  the  old  man  calmly; 
and  raising  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  with  as  much 
facility  as  if  his  arms  had  possessed  the  muscular 
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vigour  of  youth,  he  repeated:  ^^ There  are  three 
of  us  here  •  •  •  Behold !  here  is  my  treasure/' 

The  young  man  looked  into  the  sarcophagus, 
and  starting  back  with  surprise  and  horror,  ex- 
claimed, "  A  corpse  \" 

'^  Look  again,  young  Marquis  de  Pol  • .  •  o,''  said 
the  old  man;  ^'and  ere  you  stain  your  hand  with 
a  parent's  blood,  know  that  there  lies  your  grand- 
father •  •  •  my  father !  He  fell  by  my  hand !  I  am 
a  parricide !  He  refused  me  money,  as  I  have  re- 
fused you ;  like  you  I  thought  the  honour  of  the 
gamester  inexorable.  /  laid  him  there !  Since 
then,  the  curse  of  the  parricide  has  been  upon  me. 
My  nights  have  been  sleepless;  my  days  without 
repose:  the  prolongation  of  my  life  is  only  the 
prolongation  of  my  misery." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  the  old  Marquis 
sank  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  His  son 
raised  him,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  from 
the  scene  of  horror;  but  before  quitting  the  fiital 
pavilion,  he  turned  to  close  the  opening  of  the  sar- 
cophagus, when  a  broken  fragment  of  the  marble 
lid  fell  to  the  ground,  and  extinguished  the  lamp. 
Winckelmann,  doubtless,  seized  that  opportunity 
of  making  his  escape ;  for,  a  few  days  after  the  oc- 
currences above  detailed,  he  was,  as  we  know,  at 
Verona,  visiting  his  friend  Madame  Speroni. 

What  passed  between  him  and  the  young  Mar- 
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quia  de  Pol*. .a,  during  their  mysterioua  intov 
view  at  Verona^  consequent  upon  that  visit,  is 
unknown;  but  it  is  conjectured  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  haying  involuntarily  become  acquainted 
with  .the  ftmily  secret,  he*  considered  himself  in 
a  disagreeable  if  not  perilous  position.  On  his 
route  to  Berlin^  the  celebrated  antiquary  had 
intended  to  pass  through  Dessau,  where  he  was 
to  meet  the  father  of  Cinthia  Speroni.  The 
Marquis  Pol  •  •  •  o  and  his  son  had  the  strongest 
motives  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  journey.  Some  intimidation  was 
doubtiess  offered  Winckelmann, — some  oath  ex- 
acted from  him.  This  very  natural  supposition 
serves  to  solve  the  enigma  of  the  singular  journal  of 
the  sculptor  Cavaceppi,  of  Winckelmann's  sudden 
departure  from  Verona,  and  of  his  disinclination  to 
proceed  to  Berlin,  although  that  place  was  the  real 
object  of  his  journey.  His  mental  depression 
amidst  all  the  honours  and  attentions  that  were 
heaped  upon  him,  may  be  explained  in  like  man- 
ner. His  imexpected  resolution  to  return  to  Bom^ 
by  travelling  through  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
then  proceeding  by  sea  to  one  of  the  ports  of  Italy, 
must  not  necessarily  be  regarded  as  the  caprice  of 
a  disordered  mind;  it  may  have  been  the  result  of 
weU-founded  alarm^  as  the  following  facts  tend  too 
fiitally  to  prove. 
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Winckelmaim,  on  separating  firom  Cavaceppi^ 
jtroceeded  by  the ,  public  coach  to  Trieste.  The 
published  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  Italian 
journals  of  the  murder  of  Winckelmann^  state 
that^at  the  time  the  coach  started^  he  was  the  only 
passenger ;  but  that,  at  some  distance  firom  Trieste^ 
he  was  joined  by  a  travelling  companion^  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  This  man  was 
no  other  than  Archangeli,  whose  name  is  already 
known  to  the  reader.  He  soon  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Winckehnann's  weak  points,  and  by 
affecting  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  arts,  andan  ex« 
travagant  admiration  of  the  learned  antiqiiary  him- 
self succeeded  in  ingratiatinghimself  into  his  fiivour 
and  confidence.  Winckelmann  was  in  that  painfiil 
condition  of  mind,  to  which  social  communion  af* 
fords  the  best  relief,  and  he  became  so  pleased  with 
the  unknown  traveller,  that  he  admitted  him  to  his 
intimacy,  and  showed  him  the  gold  medals  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  court  of  Austria. 

On  arriving  at  Trieste  with  his  new  acquaint 
ance,  Winckelmann  found  himself  obliged  to  wait 
several  days,  until  a  vessel  should  sail  for  Ancona. 
Not  wishing  to  visit  or  receive  visits,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  hotel,  whilst  Archangeli  un« 
dertook  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  respecting 
the  departure  of  the  vessel. 

Only  two  days  before  his  melancholy  death, 
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wishing  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  met  by  any 
one  who  might  know  him  in  Trieste,  he  requested 
his  officious  companion  to  post  a  letter,  or  rather 
several  letters  under  one  envelope,  which  he  ad* 
dressed  to  M.  Stosch,  at  Dessau, 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1768,  between  one  and' 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Winckelmann  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  to  the  future  editor  of  his 
new  edition  of  the  ^^  History  of  Art/'  In  the  un- 
finished letter,  which  was  found  after  the  murder, 
lying  on  the  table,  Winckelmann  had  entered  into 
some  details  respecting  the  typographical  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication.  Whilst  engaged  in  writ- 
ing this  letter,  he  was  interrupted  by  Archangeli, 
who,  with  well  dissembled  concern,  announced  that 
they  must  separate,  he  having  been  summoned  to 
Venice  by  urgent  business, 

Winckelmann  had  reposed  such  confidence  in 
his  new  acquaintance,  that  he  had  never  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  any  inquiry  respecting  his 
condition  or  occupations.  He  took  him  on  his 
own  representations.  Archangeli  bade  him  an 
afiectionate  farewell,  and  begged  that,  as  a  hist 
token  of  kindness,  he  would  allow  him  once 
more  to  look  at  the  medals,  that  they  might  be 
the  more  vividly  impressed  on  his  recollection. 
Winckelmann,  delighted  with  this  proof  of  love 
for  the  arts,  gladly  consented  to  gratify  the  pre- 
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tended  amateur*  He  ran  to  his  portmanteau^  and 
kneltr  down  for  the  purpose  of  unfastening  the 
padlock. 

Archangeli  stepped  softly  behind  him,  and  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  cord  with  a  slip  knot,  threw 
it  over  the  neck  of  his  victim  with  the  intention  of 
stvangling  him.  But  the  cord  catching  the  chin 
of  Winckelmann,  the  design  of  the  assassin  was, 
for  the  moment,  frustrated.  Recovering  from  the 
stunning  surprise  into  which  the  imexpected  at- 
tack had  thrown  him,  Winckelmann  rose  to  defend 
himself.  He  seized  the  cord,  and  held  it  fast. 
The  assassin  then  drew  a  dagger,  and  plunged  it 
several  times  into  his  heart 

Archangeli  was  arrested,  tried,  and  condemned. 
When  about  to  imdeigo  the  penalty  due  to  his 
crime,  he  confessed  the  murder,  but  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  possessing  himself  of  the 
medals.  Circumstances,  however,  tend  strongly 
to  refute  this  declaration.  On  the  day  preced- 
ing the  murder,  it  appeared  that  Archangeli  had 
intended  to  cany  Ids  sanguinary  design  into  exe- 
cution, and  was  only  induced  to  forego  it  for  the 
time  by  the  kindness  with  which  Winckelmann 
had  invited  him  to  partake  of  his  breakfast.  On 
the  same  day,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the 
box  containing  the  medals  was  in  the  couch  with 

VOL.  II.  p 
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Archangeli's  luggage.  The  probability  ia^  that  the 
alleged  intention  of  stealing  the  medals  was  a 
mere  pretext  set  forth  with  the  view  of  averting 
suspicion.  But,  then,  it  maybe  asked,  supposing 
Archangeli  to  have  been  merely  a  hired  assassin, 
the  paid  instrument  of  others,  why  did  he  not 
denounce  his  accomplices  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
there  are  recesses  in  the  human  heart,  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  explore,  and  that  the  vilest  criminals 
have  sometimes  a  sort  of  virtue  of  their  own.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  .that^  in  Italy,  the  bramA  who 
may  be  hired  to  commit  murder,  have  endured 
the  torture  rather  than  betray  their  employers. 
This  sort  of  firmness  they  term  keeping  the  honour 
of  the  dagger  tmsiainedL  The  betrayal  of  an  ac* 
complice  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  greater  crime  than 
the  shedding  of  blood.  This  kind  of  firmness  is 
not  unfirequently  the  only  imaginaxy  virtue  of  those 
who  have  renounced  every  other. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Faahioiuble  Tefaicles. — A  narrow  escape  and  a  gallant  compliment. 
— Prince  Henry  of  Pnuaia. — Hia  letter  to  Mademoiaelle  Contat. 
— Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Great — The  re- 
heazvaL — Mademoiselle  Contat  and  the  embarrassed  author. — 
Words  of  consolation. — Mercier  lays  aside  his  intended  new 
play. — My  disappointment  atoned  for. — Pieyre's  Ecole  des 
Peres. — ^Testimonials  of  royal  fiivoor.«-The  King's  present  to 
me. — His  majesty's  kind  message. — My  successful  performance 
at  Cond^. — Compliment  paid  me  by  the  Count  d*Artois. — Green- 
room t^ie-k'iMe  with  Mademoiselle  Contat. — She  secures  to  me 
the  character  of  Frederick  the  Great-^My  careful  study  of  the 
part — Rambei^'s  portrait  of  Frederick  II. — A  copy  in  the 
manner  of  Mademoiselle  Ouimard. — Anecdote. —  Les  Deus 
Pages. — Mirabeau's  secret  histoiy  of  the  court  of  Berlin. — 
Snuff-box  presented  to  me  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. — The 
author  of  Les  Deux  Pages. 

There  was  a  time  when  no  lady  in  Paris^  having 
any  pretension  to  elegance,  could  dispense  with  a 
whisky:  it  was  the  &shionable  equipage  of  the 
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day.  Whiskys  were  seen  darting  along  in  every 
direction^  to  the  imminent  danger  of  pedestrians 
who  attempted  to  cross  from  one  side  of  a  street 
to  another.  One  day,  our  beautiful  young  actress. 
Mademoiselle  Contat,  was  driving  across  the  Pont 
Neuf  in  a  whisky,  when  a  circumstance  occurred, 
to  which,  singularly  enough,  I  was  indebted  for 
my  fiivourable  position  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais. 

The  light  vehicle  was  dashing  rapidly  across 
the  bridge,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  mandate  of 
imperious  fashion,  our  charming  Suzanne  was 
driving.  Doubtless  she  held  the  reins  with  more 
grace  than  skill,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
precisely  facing  the  Rue  Dauphine,  a  gentleman 
was  nearly  knocked  down  by  the  elegant  little 
carriage.  Whether  the  fault  lay  with  the  gentle- 
man or  the  fair  whisky-driver,  seemed  to  be  a 
doubtful  question ;  for,  afler  suddenly  pulling  up 
the  horse,  Contat  exclaimed  in  a  somewhat  angry 
tone: 

''  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  running  against  a 
horse  in  this  manner  V 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman ;  '^  but  I  really  think  the  horse 
ran  against  me." 

^*  Impossible,  sir,''  said  Suzanne. 
Then,  madame,''  replied  the  gentleman,  ^  per- 
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haps  you  will  confess  that  we  were  both  in 
feult." 

'^  No,  sir/'  said  the  fair  Contat,  ^^  I  will  confess 
nothing  of  the  sort.  •  •  .  •  M7  horse  is  perfectly 
under  control  •  •  •  besides,  I  called  gore !  and 
you  never  looked  round  •  •  /' 

'^  Truly,  madame/'  said  her  opponent,  ''  you 
have  more  need  to  say  gore  now,  when  I  do  look 
round.    The  danger  is  in  looking  at  you.'' 

During  this  little  dialogue,  Mademoiselle  Con- 
taf  s  groom  had  alighted  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing some  little  disorder  of  the  harness ;  and  the 
gallant  gentleman  having  first  made  his  compli- 
ment, next  made  his  bow,  and  departed. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  theatre.  Mademoiselle 
Contat  related  her  adventmv.  Mol€  and  I  had 
been  waiting  for  her;  we  were  rehearsing  a  little 
piece  caUed  '^  Les  Rivaux  Amis,"  in  which  she 
had  a  part.  Contat  possessed  the  art  of  imparting 
interest  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  by  her 
manner  of  describing  them ;  and  apparently,  with 
the  intention  of  averting  the  ill  humour  of  Mol^ 
(who,  like  all  unpunctual  people,  was  exceedingly 
angry  when  he  was  kept  waiting,)  she  told  us  the 
history  of  her  little  adventure  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
We  were  all  interested  in  the  story;  but  what 
surprised  us  most  was,  that  though  Contat  de- 
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scribed  the  gentleman  as  having  the  appearance  of 
a  person  of  rank  and  fashion^  she  had  no  idea 
whom  he  was.  This  certainly  appeared  not  a  little 
strange ;  for  oui'  coulwes  were  at  that  time  the 
favourite  resort  of  men  of  quality,  and  there  was 
scarcely  an  individual  of  that  class,  who  was  not 
more  or  less  known  to  the  actors.  Moreover,  we 
felt  quite  certain  that  any  gentleman  who  could 
pay  so  gallant  a  compliment  to  a  lady  by  whom  he 
had  been  nearly  killed  only  the  moment  before, 
must  necessarily  be  one  of  those  who  frequented 
our  green-room,  to  give  and  receive  lessons  of  bon 
ton  and  elegance* 

We  took  a  review  of  the  whole  court,  and  men* 
tioned  every  celebrated  personage  of  whom  we 
could  think,  but  without  success;  no  one  re- 
sembled the  stranger  described  by  Mademoiselle 
Contat.  At  length,  in  despair  of  solving  the 
mystery,  we  gave  up  guessing. 

Nearly  a  month  had  elapsed,  and  the  little  ad- 
ventiu^  was  almost  forgotten,  when  Mademoiselle 
Contat  received  a  billet  couched  in  the  following 
terms: 

^  The  gentleman  who  lately  had  the  honour  of 
a  moment's  conversation  with  the  modem  Thalia 
on  the  Pont  Neu^  requests  to  know  whether  she 
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can  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  the  rehearsal  of  a 
piece  in  two  acts,  about  to  be  produced  at  the 
Com&lie  Italienne^  in  which  the  writer  of  this 
note  is  greatly  interested. 

(Signed)  «  Henry.'* 

Henry !  .  .  •  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  could 
this  Henry  be ! .  • .  An  author,  no  doubt ;  but  no- 
body knew  any  author  of  that  name ;  and  Made- 
moiselle Contat  thought  that,  for  a  young  author, 
the  gentleman  she  had  nearly  upset  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  was  somewhat  too  old.  She  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  he  was  even  beyond  that  period  of 
life  when  inspiration  first  dawned  on  M.  Fran- 
caleu*. 

Urged  by  a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity,  and  also 
by  a  desire  of  being  useful,  if  she  could  render  her- 
self so,  Contat  repaired  to  the  Com^e  Italienne. 
She  inquired  what  was  the  title  of  the  piece,  in  two 
acts,  about  to  be  rehearsed.  The  answer  was,  that 
there  were  several  two-act  pieces  preparing  for  re- 
presentation. 

"  But,*'  pursued  she,  ^' which  of  them  is  written 
by  M.  Henry  ?*' 

*^None  ;*'  was  the  reply. 

The  mystery  seemed  to  thicken,  and  Contat  was 

*  "Et  j'avais  ebqaaate  mm  qnand  od.  m'uTiv..'' — Mitro- 
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at  her  wif  s  end,  when  she  heard  a  voice  behind 
her,  exclaiming:  '^ Mademoiselle  Contat!  .  •  •  • 
where  is  Mademoiselle  Contat  y  Turning  rounds 
she  saw  Dezede  the  composer. 

^  Ah,  madame,"  said  he,  bowing,  '^how  happy 
I  am  to  see  you.  I  have  a  most  particular  favour 
to  request.'^ 

''What  is  it.  Monsieur  Dezede?''  said  the  lady. 
•  •  .  ''  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  very  much 
engaged ;  and  if  the  favour  is  to  be  rendered  to- 
day .  .  :' 

''  This  very  moment,  madame/'  answered  the 
composer.  •  •  •  ''  I  want  you  to  assist  us  in  the 
rehearsal  of  a  first  act.'' 

''  A  first  act !"  exclaimed  Contat.  ^  How  many 
acts  does  your  piece  consist  of^  two  or  three?" 

"Two.** 

''  Are  you  the  author  as  well  as  the  composer  ?** 
inquired  Thalia. 

*'  No,  madame,"  said  Dezede.  "  That  double 
task  demands  the  powers  of  a  Jean-Jacques." 

'^  The  author  of  your  piece  is  named  Henry," 
said  she.  .  .  .  *'  Is  he  not  ?" 

"  No,  madame,  that  is  not  his  name." 

^  Is  he  not  a  very  good-looking  man  ?" 

"Very,"  said  the  composer. 

"  He  has  fine  eyes,  an  open  countenance,  and  a 
military  air?  .  •  .^ 
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«  He  has." 

'^  It  is  he !    The  very  man  V  said  the  actress. 

But  is  this  his  first  production  ?  He  is  not'  a 
very  young  beginner.  He  must  be  between  fifty 
and  sixty." 

'^  Oh  no !"  said  DezMe.  ^'  He  cannot  be  more 
than  five-ond-thirty." 

'<  Pooh,  nonsense !"  said  Mademoiselle.  ''  I 
would  lay  you  a  wager  thi^t  he  is  nearly  sixty." 

*^^  Well,  madame,"  answered  DezMe,  "  I  will  not 
dispute  the  point ;  but  if  he  is  as  old  as  you  state, 
he  certainly  disguises  his  age  admirably  .  .  .  But 
see !  here  he  comes !" 

A  gentleman  somewhat  above  thirty  at  that 
moment  entered.  He  was  a  person  of  elegant  air 
and  figure,  with  a  handsome  and  intellectual 
countenance. 

*'  Ma  foi  /"  exclaimed  Contat,  "  I  find  I  must 
give  some  explanation  of  my  conduct .  • .  If  it  be  not 
strictly  decorous  for  a  lady  to  go  in  search  of  a  gentle- 
man, what  will  be  thought  of  a  principal  actress  of 
the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  going  in  quest  of  an  author!" 

She  then  smilingly  unfolded  the  little  note  of 
invitation  signed  Henry,  which  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  it  reached  the  gentleman 
whose  entrance  Dezede  had  noticed. 

No  sooner  did  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  than  he 
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uttered  an  exclamation  of  joj^  kissed  the  paper^ 
and  then  stood  gazing  upon  the  lines  with  an  air 
of  fervent  respect. 

**  Henry !  Henry  V'  he  exclaimed^  dashing  a 
tear  from  his  eye.  ^  Henry,  ever  kind,  noble,  and 
generous  !^' 

"  And  to  me  ever  unknown  l"  exclaimed  Contat, 
with  an  air  of  playful  indifference,  which  did  not 
quite  conceal  her  disappointment. 

^  Unknown !  ...  all  the  world  knows  him." 

'^  Nay,  sir,"  said  she;  ^ there  is  at  least  one 
person  in  the  world  who  is  not  in  the  secret. 
That  one  is  myself.  For  pity's  sake  do  tell  me 
who  he  is,  or  I  shall  certainly  die  of  curiosity." 

^  Is  it  possible,  madame,"  said  the  stranger, 
^  that  you  are  not  aware  that  this  note  is  written 
by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia !" 

"  The  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great?"  said 
Contat. 

^  The  same  .  .  .  Count  Oels." 

**  I  breathe  again,"  said  Contat.  "  It  is  well 
he  is  the  brother  of  a  king,  and  a  hero  into  the 
bargain.  ...  I  pardon  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
amp  de  thSdtre.'^ 

^  And  for  the  sake  of  his  recommendation, 
madame,"  resinned  the  author,  ^  I  venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  favour  me. 
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With  these  words.  Prince  Henry's  protegi  led 
Mademoiselle  Contat  aside,  and  explained  to  her 
the  position  in  which  he  stood. 

His  little  drama  was  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Frederick  the  Great:  it  was  an  anec- 
dotic piece,  in  the  style  of  the  '^  Partie  de  Chasse 
de  Henri  IV/'  ''  I  am  naturally  anxious/'  ob* 
served  the  author,  ^  to  have  it  brought  out  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  subject;  but  they  have  given 
me  singers  instead  of  actors.  The  first  act,  espe* 
cially,  which  is  merely  introductory,  will  be  per- 
fectly inefiective,  and  will  condemn  the  whole  piece, 
if  you  do  not  lend  me  your  powerful  aid*'' 

Contat  inquired  how  she  could  oblige  the  gal- 
lant prince,  and  help  the  embarrassed  author. 
The  latter  replied,  that  several  of  his  principal 
scenes  were  laid  in  an  inn;  that  the  character 
of  a  young  and  pretty  hostess,  destined  to  en- 
liven these  scenes,  had  been  refused  by  Madame 
Dugazon,  as  beneath  her  talents ;  and  that  the 
character  was,  in  consequence,  allotted  to  an  actress 
who  was  anxious  to  do  her  best,  but  whose  talents 
were  not  fitted  for  it. 

"  Well,"  inquired  Contat,  "  and  what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do?" 

^  To  see  a  rehearsal :  to  convince  yourself  of 
the  importance  of  the  part,  and  to  use  your  influ- 
ence with  Madame  Dugazon,  who  is  always  readily 
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guided  by  your  judgment^  to  induce  her  to  take 
it/' 

Contat  listened  attentively  to  the  proposition  of 
the  distressed  author^  at  the  same  time  assuming 
one  of  her  characteristic  looks  and  gestures,  that 
is  to  say,  she  inclined  her  body  a  little  forward^ 
gently  bowed  her  head,  half  closed  her  eyes, 
and  contracted  her  lips,  as  if  to  repress  one  of 
those  sarcasms,  ever  stru^ling  to  escape,  and 
which  frequently  gave  an  expression  of  sharpness 
to  things  which  would  otherwise  have  seemed 
indifferent. 

^^  Pray  inform  me,  sir,**  said  she,  ^*  what  victories 
Prince  Henry  has  gained?'* 

This  question  not  a  little  astonished  the  author, 
and  he  was  puzzled  to  guess  what  the  lovely 
actress  meant  by  it.  He  replied  that  Prince 
Henry,  the  rival  of  Frederick,  was  a  general,  of 
whose  military  achievements  a  long  catalogue  might 
be  given.  He,  however,  merely  mentioned  the 
deliverance  of  Breslau,  the  campaigns  of  Dresden, 
the  victory  of  Toigau,  and  the  laurels  gathered 
on  the  fields  of  KoUin  and  Prague,  and  at  the  in- 
^asion  of  Bohemia. 

^^  Well,'*  resumed  Contat,  ^'  Breslau  and  Drea- 
den,  Kollin  and  Torgau,  Prague  and  Bohemia 
•  •  •  all  these  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
battles  which  must  be  fought,  at  the  C!om&lie 
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Italienne^  to  attain  the  object  which  the  Prince  de- 
sires. The  attempt  to  take  a  part  firom  an  actress 
who  has  possession  of  it^  and  force  it  back  upon 
one  who  has  rejected  it,  is  a  bold  enterprize,  de- 
manding a  degree  of  courage  and  good  generalship 
worthy  of  Prince  Henry  himself  .  .  .  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  impossible ' !'' 

The  author,  who  furnished  me  with  these  de- 
tails, was  deeply  mortified  by  Mademoiselle  Con- 
tafs  declaration,  and  observed,  that  he  then  had 
no  alternative  but  to  withdraw  his  piece. 

^  Stay"  said  Contat,  .  .  .  ^*let  us  have  the  re- 
hearsal  Perhaps  something  may  be  sug- 
gested!" 

The  piece,  consequently,  was  rehearsed  in  the 
presence  of  Mademoiselle  Contat.  She  listened 
with  profound  attention,  but  betrayed  no  signs 
either  of  satisfaction  or  disapproval.  The  poor 
author  was  in  despair.  He  watched  eveiy  look 
and  gesture,  in  the  hope  of  surmising  what  the 
great  actress  thought ;  but  without  success.  Never- 
theless, some  circumstances  gave  him  hopes.  She 
had  intended  to  see  only  the  first  act  of  the  re- 


'  Sophie  Amonldy  ■pesking  to  Monsieiir  Amelot  of  the 
loees  whieh  agitated  the  French  opera  in  1770»  nid  to  htniy  who 
had  in  1771  mainly  contribnted  to  the  diMolutioii  and  reoon- 
stmetion  of  the  parltament  of  Dijon  :  **  Vo^  derez  aaroir,  Moo- 
•eignenTy  qn'Q  eat  pint  alatf  de  oompoaer  nn  pariemeni  q[a'iui 
op4^s*  ^Ed* 
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hearsal— she  stayed  till  the  conclusion.  Those 
who  knew  the  petulant  and  impatient  temper 
of  our  Suzanne,  and  her  readiness  to  express 
her  feelings,  whether  of  pleasure  or  displeasure, 
could  not  but  be  astonished  at  seeing  her  so 
quiet.  Our  author,  who  did  not  know  her  pecu- 
liarities of  temper,  regarded  her  silence  as  the 
indication  of  an  unfavourable  judgment  of  his 
piece.  When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  he  sununoned 
up  all  his  courage,  and  advanced  to  her,  in  expect* 
ation  of  hearing  his  doom. 

^'  You  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  the  great 
Frederick,''  said  Contat. 

The  author  replied  only  by  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  whilst  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
sufficiently  denoted  his  feelings. 

^^  Enough,''  said  Contat.  .  •  •  ^^  I  must  now 
take  my  leave  of  you.  Request  DezMe  to  come 
to  me  at  the  Th^tre  Fran9aise ;  and  when  you  see 
Prince  Henry,  inform  his  royal  highness  that  his 
wish  shall  be  complied  with." 

I  must  now  draw  the  reader's  attention  to 
some  matters  personally  concerning  myself.  A 
little  coolness  had  risen  up  between  me  and  Mer- 
der.  He  had,  it  is  true,  done  me  a  favour  by 
giving  me  the  principal  character  in  ^^  La  Maiaon 
de  Moliere."  But  I  had  been  elated  with  hopes 
of  Winckelmann ;  and  Mercier,  after  holding  out 
to  me  the  allurement  of  that  finely*conceived  part. 
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abandoned  his  intention  of  bringing  out  the  piece^ 
without,  as  far  as  I  could  see^  any  valid  reason. 
However^  the  disappointment  which  I  sustained 
was  not  of  long  duration.  The  moment  was 
at  hand  when  my  star  was  destined  to  shine  out 
brightly;  and  the  high  road  to  theatrical  fame 
was  opened  to  me  by  M.  Pieyre's  ^  Ecole  des 
Peres.''  In  that  piece  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
developing  powers  for  which  few  had  previously 
given  me  credit.  For  this  opportunity  I  was  in- 
debted to  M.  Pieyre  himself,  who  insisted  that  his 
distribution  of  the  parts  should  remain  unaltered ; 
and  I  should  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  were  I  not 
to  acknowledge  the  advantage  I  gained  by  playing 
that  which  he  had  allotted  to  me. 

The  appearance  of  the  '^  Ecole  des  P^s"  excited 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  It  was  the  triumph 
of  elegant  comedy  over  pieces  of  an  indecorous 
and  immoral  stamp,  which  had  previously  dis- 
graced the  French  stage.  The  King  and  Queen 
were  anxious  to  encourage  writers  who  sought  to 
give  a  tone  of  superior  refinement  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture, and  young  Pieyre  was  much  distinguished. 
The  King  directed  M.  Duras  to  write  to  him^  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  he  would  name  a  reward 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  The  poet  made 
choice  of  a  plain  sword ;  and  was  accordingly  pr^ 
sented  with  a  splendid  Damascus  blade,omamented 
with  hia  majesty's  arms.    The  Queen,  with  her 
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usual  grace  of  manner^  observed,  that  ^'a  sword 
was  a  very  proper  present  from  the  King ;  but  that 
it  was  not  a  gift  by  which  she  should  wish  to  mark 
her  approbation  of  the  author's  talents.'^  Her 
majesty  accordingly  sent  to  inquire  what  favour 
she  could  confer  on  the  successful  dramatist.  M. 
Pieyre,  previously  to  the  performance  of  his  piece 
at  the  Th^fttre  Fran9ais,  had  had  his  name  placed 
on  the  list  of  authors  whose  plays  were  to  be  per- 
formed at  court ;  but,  without  any  plausible  reason, 
he  had  been  struck  off  the  list  by  that  same  Duke 
de  Duraa  to  whom  he  afterwards  had  so  much 
cause  to  be  grateful.  On  receiving  the  Queen's 
message,  M.  Pieyre  conceived  that  the  success  of 
the  "  Ecole  des  Pferes"  fully  justified  him  in 
soliciting  the  honour  of  being  once  more  inscribed 
on  the  favoured  list.  His  request  was  immediately 
granted ;  and  that  which  was  only  an  act  of  justice 
to  him,  proved  a  very  fortunate  event  for  me. 

Whenever  a  new  or  revived  play  was  repre- 
sented at  the  court  theatres  of  Versailles,  Fon- 
tainebleau,  Marly,  or  Trianon,  it  was  customary 
for  the  King  to  present  to  the  principal  actor  a 
coat,  to  be  worn  in  the  character  he  had  to  per* 
form.  On  the  "  Ecole  des  Pferes**  being  brought 
out  at  court,  the  usual  present  was  sent  to  me ; 
but,  either  through  inadvertence,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  a  profuse  liberality  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  a  magnificent  dress-coat  was  sent  to  me. 
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whilst  the  character  1  was  to  personate  required  a 
very  plain  one.  On  returning  thanks  for  the 
present^  1  made  the  observation  that  his  majesty 
had  been  too  generous,  and  that  the  coat  was  far 
too  elegant.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  received  a  visit 
from  M.  Desentelles,  who  conveyed  to  me  the  fol* 
lowing  gracious  reply :  '^  If  M.  Fleuiy  cannot  wear 
the  coat  in  the  '  Ecole  des  Peres/  it  is  the  King's 
wish  that  he  should  choose  for  the  next  court  pez^ 
formance  a  character  to  which  it  may  be  suitable, 
as  his  majesty  wiU  feel  pleasure  in  seeing  M. 
Fleury  wear  it.*'  My  gratitude  may  be  readily 
conceived.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
great  approbation  in  the  '^  Ecole  des  P^res/'  in 
my  plain  coat ;  and  for  my  next  performance  be- 
fore the  court,  I  requested  jpermission  to  play  the 
Marquis,  in  *^  Tarcaref 

That  play  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  when 
the  day  of  performance  arrived,  I  was  quite  elated 
by  my  good  fortune.*  The  Marquis  de  Lauret  was 
one  of  the  characters  which  I  had  tried  in  Made- 
moisdle  Ouimard's  theatre,  and  it  was  one  of 
those  to  which  I  thought  myself  capable  of  giving 
effect.  My  acting  was,  it  is  true,  mere  imitation. 
The  character  was  one  of  that  class,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  memoiy  is  a  more  useful  quality 
than  intelligence.  On  the  evening  on  which 
^  Tarcaret"  was  played  at  court,  I  was  excited  by 
the  presence  of  their  majesties,  and  fimcied  that 
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I  seized  more  successfully  than  ever  that  delicate 
glimmering  of  reason  which  penetrates  through 
drunkenness^  and  the  drunkenness  which  is  ever 
on  the  point  of  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  rea- 
son. I  threw  a  more  forcible  expression  of  hu- 
mour into  the  pecuUar  glance  and  smile  which  had 
previously  earned  for  me  no  small  share  of  appro- 
bation. I  suffered  my  gaiety  to  escape^  even  to 
overflowing;  and  the  humorous  sallies  with  which 
the  character  is  interspersed^  excited  reiterated 
bursts  of  laughter.  The  Count  d^Artois,  alluding 
to  my  successfiil  performance^  said:  '' I  have  seen 
Mole^  in  the  Marquis  de  Lauret;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  got  drunk  only  on  Piquette;  Fleury's  drunken- 
ness was  the  drunkenness  of  Champagne.'' 

This  observation  helped^  in  no  small  degree^  to 
give  iclat  to  my  performance ;  and  many  persons 
of  considerable  influence  at  court,  expressed  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  brought  more  prominently  for- 
ward. Those  who  were  warmest  in  my  praise, 
doubtless  gave  me  credit  for  more  talent  than  I 
really  possessed ;  and  the  merit  of  my  few  suc- 
cessful essays  was  magnified  in  a  way  calcidated  to 
alarm  me.  I  had  now  reached  that  point  in  my 
profession,  when  the  pubHc  expected  me  to  rise 
to  distinction.  To  me  this  was  an  awful  crisis. 
My  friends  had  erected  the  pedestal  before  they 
knew  whether  the  statue  was  worthy  to  be  placed 
on  it ;  and  I  felt  assured,  that,  should  the  statue 
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prove  unequal  to  their  expectations^  they  would 
avenge  their  disappointment  by  unmercifiillj  dash- 
ing it  to  pieces.  Long  and  earnestly  as  I  had 
wished  to  have  a  character  written  for  me,  yet  I 
now  dreaded  lest  any  author  should  offer  to  render 
me  such  an  act  of  service.  The  character  might 
not  suit  me,  and  my  failure  would  be  my  ruin.  The 
choice  of  a  character  is  no  less  important  to  an 
actor  than  is  the  choice  of  a  subject  to  an  author. 
To  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  public,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  exceed  them. 

The  theatrical  season  of  17^88^9,  had  just  be- 
gun, when  I  was  one  day  sitting  in  our  green- 
room, chatting  with  Mademoiselle  Contat.  I  ex- 
pressed to  her  my  apprehensions  on  the  subject  to 
which  I  have  just  adverted,  and  asked  for  her  ad- 
vice, assured  that  she  would  give  it  me  in  all 
the  sincerity  of  friendship.  1  related  to  her  my 
dreams  of  future  success :  she,  too,  had  had  her 
dreams,  but  they  were  now  gloriously  realized. 
**  I  want,^'  said  I,  ^  a  character  which  shall  not 
fell  into  the  line  of  any  of  our  present  generation 
of  actors.  The  depth  of  Mouvd  is  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  public ;  I  do  not  wish  a  cha- 
racter that  would  bring  me  into  comparison  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  hope  to  attain 
tte  bold  style  of  Mol^,  and  the  brilliant  finish  of 
his  acting.  •  .  .  Neither  would  I  have  one  of  those 
agreeable  rakes  .  •  .  and  I  have  a  still  greater 
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aversion  from  a  sentimental  lover.    In  short,  I 
should  wish  •  «  •  1  should  wish  for  •  •  /' 

^  Something  impossible  P'  interrupted  Contat. 

*^  No/'  resumed  I,  "  not  impossible.  All  I 
want  is  a  character  which  would  screen  me  from 
comparison^  and  in  which^  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, I  should  have  elbow-room.  A  character  of 
such  an  original  cast,  that  the  public  would  be 
astonished  to  see  Fleury  attempt  it  ...  a  cha- 
racter, in  fine,  like  Suzanne,  which  raised  you  at 
once  to  such  well-merited  distinction." 

^^  But  remember,  Fleury,"  said  she,  ^'  I  had  no 
objection  to  the  waiting-maid's  cap  and  apron ;  but 
your  pride  would  rebel  against  the  footman'slivery." 

^  Well,"  I  answered,  '^  I  do  confess  I  have  a 
strong  antipathy  to  wearing  a  livery." 

'^  Shall  I  propose  a  character  for  you?"  / 

«  With  all  my  heart!" 

^'  How  would  you  like  to  act  a  prince  ?"  said 
CJontat. 

^^  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  fill  so  high 
a  rank,"  replied  I ;  ''but  stiU,  if  that  be  the  only 
difficulty  .  .  ." 

^  Do  you  think  you  could  command  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ?"  said  the  lady. 

''  A  hundred  thousand !"  exclaimed  I.  •  .  • 
''  There  will  be  many  refiractory  subjects  amoag 
them,  I  fear  • .  •  But  with  Mademoiselle's  Contaf  s 
recommendation  .  .  ." 
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*'  Fleury/'  said  the  lady,  "  I  suspect  you  have 
some  idea  of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you !'' 

'^  What  will  you  wager  that  I  have  not  ?"  said  I. 

^  Pooh !  •  .  •  Why  trouble  me  to  explain  that 
which  you  are  already  aware  of?'' 

^*  Of  yoiur  kind  intentions  and  friendly  feelings  I 
am  fuUy  aware/'  saidi;  ^^  and  I  also  know  the  trou- 
ble you  have  taken  to  transport  '^  Frederick  the 
Great"  from  the  Com^e  Italienne  to  our  stage.  I 
know,  too,  that  the  author  wished  to  place  the 
sceptre  in  the  hands  of  Dugazon,  and  that  you  have 
been  pleased  to  think  me  more  worthy  to  wield  it. 
Whilst  the  discussions  were  pending,  and  the 
question  was  a  preference  between  myself  and 
one  of  my  comrades,  I  thought  it  would  best  be- 
come me  to  remain  silent  •  .  •  But  now  that  all 
is  decided,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
fullest  extent  ...  Be  assured  that  my  heart  will 
ever  cherish  a  faithful  remembrance  of  yoiur  kind- 
ness. You  have  afforded  me  the  means  of  earning 
success,  and  establishing  a  reputation.  And  now, 
whilst  I  express  my  gratitude  as  a  friend,'let  me 
embrace  you  in  my  character  of  King  •  •  •'' 

*^Then,"  said  she  laughingly,  ''you  know  that  I 
am  to  play  yoiur  humble  subject  the  hostess.'' 

Without  replying,  I  cordially  embraced  my 
kind  and  excellent  friend.  The  kiss  I  imprinted 
on  her  cheek,  resounded  through  the  whole  green- 
room* 
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*^  Did  anything  fall  ?''  exclaimed  Dugazon,  who 
was  gossipping  in  a  comer  with  young  Talma. 

*^  Yes,  yes/'  I  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  joy 
and  happiness ;  ^^  a  bolt  has  fallen  on  your  head, 
and  a  crown  on  mine/^ 

At  the  rehearsal  of  the  little  piece  patronised  by 
Prince  Henry,  Mademoiselle  Contat  had  been  so 
struck  with  its  merit,  that  she  determined  to  spare 
no  exertions  to  get  it  transferred  from  the  Comedie 
Italienne  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  With  that 
quickness  of  perception  with  which  she  was  so 
eminently  gifted,  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
character  contained  materials  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  make  the  reputation  of  any  actor  who  was 
capable  of  turning  them  to  good  account.  She 
kindly  thought  of  me,  and,  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
about  the  wished-for  arrangement  between  Dezede 
and  the  author  of  the  piece,  she  herself  offered  to 
play  the  character  of  the  hostess. 

This  offer,  of  course,  settled  the  point  at  issue, 
and  secured  to  me  one  of  those  lucky  chances, 
which* occur  but  rarely  in  the  life  of  an  actor. 
The  character  was  quite  of  an  original  stamp,  no* 
thing  of  the  kind  had  before  been  attempted.  It 
was  my  task  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
closed  a  wonderful  career,  and  on  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  had  been  anxiously  fixed.  Few 
things  are  better  calculated  to  ensure  popularity 
on  the  stage,  than  an  historical  name  of  recent 
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date.  If  the  actor  be  capable  of  embodjing  even 
a  tolerable  resemblance  to  his  model,  he  esta- 
blishes^ in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  a  sort  of 
association  between  himself  and  the  eminent  per- 
son he  represents.  It  is  a  resurrection  which 
involuntarily  creates  interest.  The  stage  repre- 
sentation of  a  hero,  dead  as  it  were  but  yesterday, 
unavoidably  produces  a  powerful  impression.  The 
actor  performs  the  functions  of  the  Pythoness, 
and  the  evocation  can  scarcely  fail  of  establishing 
his  popularity.  I  was  fully  sensible  of  all  the 
advantages  which  my  new  character  offered,  and 
I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  them.  I  la- 
boiured  hard  to  render  myself  a  fitting  representa- 
tive of  Frederick  IL 

*^  Les  deux  Pages"  was  received  at  the  Com&lie 
Fran9aise  two  months  previously  to  the  Ekister 
holidays,  and  I  consequently  had  time  to  seek 
and  obtain  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
Frederick.  The  author  himself  furnished  me  with 
many  useful  hints,  as  did  likewise  an  officer  in 

the  suite  of  Prince  Henry.     M.  Saint  L ,  a 

firiend  of  mine,  who  had  lived  long  in  Prussia, 
communicated  to  me  many  curious  details  relating 
to  the  philosopher  of  Sans-Souci ;  and  Saint  Fal 
procured  for  me  an  excellent  portrait  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  by  Ramberg.  The  name  of  the  artist 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
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likeness.    My  arsenal  being  thus  furnished,   I 
began  to  arrange  my  plan  of  battle. 

In  the  first  place,  I  sought  to  imbue  myself 
with  the  idea  that  my  apartments  were  in  Potsdam 
instead  of  in  Paris ;  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  bed, 
to  rise,  to  take  my  meals,  to  move  and  speak,  dur- 
ing two  whole  months,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
I  was  Frederick  II.  The  better  to  identify  myself 
with  the  character,  I  used  every  morning  to  dress 
myself  in  the  military  coat,  hat,  boots,  &c.,  which 
I  had  ordered  for  the  part.  Thus  equipped,  I 
would  seat  myself  before  my  looking-glass,  at  one 
side  of  which  hung  Ramberg's  portrait  of  the 
king.  Then,  with  the  help  of  hair  pencils,  and  a 
palette  spread  with  black,  white,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  I  endeavoured  to  paint  my  face  to  a  re- 
semblance of  the  picture.  By  this  method,  as  I 
have  already  said,  Mademoiselle  Ouimard  suc- 
ceeded in  defying  the  advances  of  age,  and  never 
looked  more  than  twenty ;  but  my  object  was  to 
make  myself  look  old  instead  of  young.  Mean- 
while, the  rehearsals  commenced,  and,  after  reign- 
ing incognito  for  the  space  of  two  months,  the 
great  king  was  ready  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise  \ 

'  The  perfection  of  Msnmption  of  chAimcter,  wm  ftchiered  in 
this  rery  pmrt  tome  yean  since  on  the  English  stage,  by  Mr.  Far- 
len,  at  Corent  Oarden  Theatre. — ^Ed. 
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For  the  infonnation  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  or  read  the  little  drama  of  '^Les  Deiix  Pages/' 
I  will  here  relate  the  anecdote  on  which  the  piece 
is  founded. 

Frederick  the  Great  one  day  rang  his  bell,  and 
the  summons  was  unanswered.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  beheld  his  page  re- 
clining in  an  arm-chair,  asleep.  The  King  was 
about  to  awaken  the  youth,  when  he  perceived 
the  comer  of  a  note  protruding  from  his  pocket. 
His  Majesty's  curiosity  was  excited:  he  softly 
drew  the  letter  from  the  pocket  of  the  page,  and 
read  it.  It  was  from  the  young  man's  mother, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  portion  of  his 
salary,  sent  to  relieve  her  wants,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  Heaven  would  reward  his  goodness.  The 
King,  having  read  the  letter,  returned  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  in  another  moment  softly  crept  out 
again,  with  a  rouleau  of  ducats  in  his  hand,  and 
slipped  it,  together  with  the  letter,  into  the  pocket 
of  the  page.  Then,  having  once  more  returned  to 
his  apartment,  and  closed  the  door,  he  rang  the 
bell  with  sufficient  violence  to  rouse  the  young 
page  from  his  slumber,  and  he  hurried  to  attend 
the  King. 

^  Have  you  been  sleeping?"  said  Frederick  . . . 
^  I  have  rung  the  bell  twice." 

The  page  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself,  and 

VOL.  II.  o 
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in  his  embarrassment,  thrusting  his  hand  into  his 
pockety  he  felt  the  rouleau.  He  drew  it  out, 
turned  pale,  and  gazed  on  the  Sang  without  being 
able  to  utter  a  word. 

**  What  have  you  got  there  ?^*  said  Frederick. 

'^  Ah,  sire !''  exclaimed  the  young  man,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees^  ^^some  enemy  is  seeking 
my  ruin.  I  assure  your  Majesty  I  know  nothing 
of  this  money^  or  by  what  means  it  came  into  my 
pocket." 

''No  matter,  my  good  lad,''  said  the  King  in  a 
tone  of  kindness.  ''  Heaven  often  sends  us  good 
luck  in  our  sleep.  Forward  the  sum  to  your 
mother :  give  her  my  regards,  and  tell  her  that  I 
wiU  provide  for  her  as  well  as  for  you.'' 

To  this  touching  little  anecdote,  which  was  of 
course  too  meagre  to  form  the  whole  subject  of 
the  piece,  the  author  added  the  first  act,  of  the 
success  of  which  at  the  Com^die  Italienne,  he  was 
so  doubtful  without  the  aid  of  Mademoiselle 
Contat.  In  this  introductory  act,  the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  page  are  brought  to  Berlin,  and 
lodged  in  an  inn^  where  they  are  treated  with 
great  kindness  on  its  becoming  known  that 
they  are  the  widow  and  daughter  of  an  officer, 
the  former  patron  of  the  host  and  hostess,  who 
become  their  security  to  a  harsh  and  unjust  cre- 
ditor.   As  a  contrast  to  the  modest  and  amiable 
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young  page^  the  author  gave  him  a  thoughtless 
young  companion^  whose  wit  and  vivacity  infused 
animation  into  the  scenes  in  which  he  appeared. 

The  walls  of  Paris  were  placarded  with  an- 
nouncements of  the  new  piece,  and  public  interest 
was  -highly  excited.  No  piece  was  ever  more 
strongly  cast ;  all  the  force  of  the  Com&lie  Fran- 
faise  was  engaged  in  it.  Contat,  Dasincour,  Ma- 
demoiselle Contat,  Madame  Petit^  Madame  Belle- 
courty  Raucourt  (in  the  character  of  the  mother), 
and  myself,  in  the  part  of  the  King.  Such  was 
the  phalanx  arrayed  in  support  of  the  posthumous 
glory  of  Frederick  the  Great.  At  length  the  night 
of  performance  arrived,  and  the  curtain  rose. 

The  first  act  went  off  brilliantly ;  which  it  could 
scarcely  fiul  of  doing,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
united  talents  of  Dazincour  and  Contat  The 
latter  was  irresistibly  charming.  Her  beauty, 
grace,  and  vivacity,  never  produced  a  more  fas- 
cinating impression ;  and  her  singing  (for  she  was 
truly  a  delightful  singer)  gave  full  efiect  to  the 
airs  which  DezMe  had  composed  for  the  piece. 
All  this  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
secure  success  to  the  first  act ;  but  in  the  second, 
Frederick  was  to  appear. 

Frederick  was  not  afiraid,  though  he  had  to 
present  himself  to  an  imposing  auditory,  and  a 
formidable  array  of  critical  judges.    There  were 
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the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nivemois,  and  their 
literary  coteries.  I  was  aware  of  the  list  of  distin- 
guished persons  by  whom  the  boxes  were  engaged. 
In  the  first  tier  there  were  Madame  de  Sabran 
and  her  son^  and  Madame  de  la  Ch&tre.  Several 
of  the  Deputies  of  the  States-General  were  pointed 
out  to  me;  among  them  was  one^  whose  large 
head  and  bushy  wig  filled  up  nearly  the  whole 
space  of  the  box.  I  inquired  his  name ;  the  an- 
swer was^  M.  de  Mirabeau.  It  was  also  Whispered 
to  me  that  Prince  Henry^  half  concealed  in  the 
box  of  the  Marshal  de  Beauvan,  would  judge  the 
truth  of  a  picture,  of  which  his  heroic  brother  was 
the  principal  figure. 

My  turn  came,  and  I  made  my  entrance.  I 
wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  awful  stillness 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  theatre.  To  use 
a  common  expression,  one  might  have  heard  a  pin 
fall;  Dazincour  alleged  that  he  had  heard  the 
unfolding  of  a  lady's  cambric  handkerchief.  The 
sentinels  presented  arms  to  me.  I  cast  a  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  on  the  martial  attitude  of  my  two  sol- 
diers :  to  the  sentinel  on  the  left  I  gave  a  shrug  of 
dissatisfaction,  whilst  to  the  other  I  directed  a 
smile,  indicating  approbation,  perhaps  a  forth- 
coming reward.  The  pit  continued  unmoved ;  and 
I  said  within  myself,  my  thoughts  still  directed 
to  the  sentinel,  you  shall  have  the  cross  of  merit. 
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That  instant,  as  though  the  thought  had  been  a 
signal,  a  torrent  of  applause  burst  from  every  part 
of  the  theatre.  Then,  when  I  turned  to  speak^ 
silence  was  again  restored,  though  again  frequently 
interrupted  by  bursts  of  approbation. 

In  short,  my  performance  was  crowned  with 
success.  There  was  only  one  individual  in  the 
theatre^  who  seemed  not  to  participate  in.  the 
general  feeling  of  approval ;  he  sat  with  his  elbow 
on  the  fix>nt  of  the  box,  and  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand.  Thus  he  remained,  without  any  apparent 
change  of  position,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  piece  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  He  seemed, 
as  it  were^  annoyed  by  the  surrounding  tumult  of 
approbation*  This  was  Mirabeau.  I  felt  that  I 
could  have  given  all  the  applause  I  had  earned, 
for  the  sufirage  of  that  one  man,  and  there  he  sat 
sternly  immovable.  His  presence  marred  my  tri- 
umph* The  cause  of  this  apathy  was  afterwards 
explained  to  me. 

Mirabeau  had  just  published  his  ^  Histoire  Se- 
er^ de  la  Cour  de  Berlin.''  He  had  been  sent 
to  Prussia  by  the  French  government;  the  object 
of  his  mission  being  to  communicate  to  the  cabi- 
net of  Versailles  the  events  that  transpired  at  the 
death  of  Frederick  II.  He  accordingly  collected 
a  multiplicity  of  fiicts  and  anecdotes,  which  he 
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probably  amplified  from  hia  own  imagination. 
Having  blended  the  whole  with  sarcastic  observa- 
tions, in  which  he  did  not  spare  the  personages 
who  figured  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  the  ministers 
of  the  Prussian  government,  &c.  he  published  to 
the  world  matters  which  ought  to  have  been 
veiled  in  secresy. 

The  publication  called  forth  general  reprehen- 
sion ;  but  in  France,  scandal  will  always  insure 
the  popularity  of  a  book.  Mirabeau's  conduct 
excited  the  disapproval  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
sovereign,  who  was  the  more  offended,  inasmuch 
as  Prince  Henry  had  thrown  himself  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  France,  required  the  Parliament  to  issue 
a  decree  condemning  the  book,  and  checking  its 
further  circulation. 

Whilst  the  proceedings  on  this  matter  were 
pending,  Prince  Henry,  who  used  to  go  about 
Paris  like  a  private  individual,  happened  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  he  met  M* 
Seguier.  The  latter  was  carrying  under  his  arm 
Mirabeau's  book,  on  which  he  had  just  made  a 
report. 

^  Prince,"  said  he,  **  showing  the  book,  I  have 
performed  a  task,  with  which  I  trust  your  highness 
will  be  satisfied." 

"I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  Prince;  **but  it  was 
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unnecessary  to  give  so  much  importance  to  so 
contemptible  a  work.  It  is  dirt  which  leaves  no 
stain/^ 

Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  the  measures  adopted  against 
Mirabeau,  I  may  observe  that  I  was  gratified  to 
leam  that  the  stem  ill  humour  which  he  had 
manifested  in  the  theatre,  was  not  excited  by  a  dis- 
i^proval  of  my  performance.  But  for  the  know- 
ledge of  that  fact,  my  triumph  would  have  been 
incomplete. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  author  of  ^^  Les 
Deux  Pages  ;^'  I  saw  him  on  the  day  following  our 
triumphant  first  night.  He  cordially  embraced  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  apologised  for  having  at  first 
felt  any  want  of  confidence  in  my  talents.  I  replied 
that  any  other  author  would  naturally  have  had 
the  same  apprehensions.  We  both  launched  into  a 
strain  of  mutual  compliment,  and  each  strove  to 
have  the  last  word ;  but  at  length  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  yield.  After  a  short  pause,  the  author 
said:  '^I  have  a  message  for  you  from  Prince 
Henry.  His  highness  has  desired  me  to  present  to 
you  this  snuff-box,  which  belonged  to  the  King 
his  brother,  for  the  Prince  is  of  opinion  that  no 
one  knows  better  how  to  use  it  than  yourself. 
His  highness  directs  me  to  assure  you  that  your 
acting  has  fully  verified  an  observation  of  Fre- 
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derick  the  Great  himself:  viz.  that  'feeling  is  the 
main-spring  of  every  great  eflTort'  ^* 

The  reader  may  imagine  the  pleasure  I  felt  on 
receiving  this  gratifying  message  and  present. 
The  box  was  adorned  by  a  beautifully  painted 
miniature  of  the  King,  set  round  with  diamonds. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  '^  Deux  Pages/^  a  name  which  is 
unknown  to  literature ;  and  I  wish  I  could  dis- 
charge a  debt  of  gratitude  on  my  part  by  disclosing 
it.  At  the  time  the  piece  was  brought  out, 
Dezede's  name  alone  was  made  public;  but  he 
merely  composed  the  music.  Dezede,  therefore, 
was  not  my  author;  neither  was  Sauvign^,  as 
alleged  by  M.  Grimm>  who,  like  many  other  per- 
sons, was  misinformed  as  to  the  iact.  It  was  not 
Faure,  as  stated  by  MM.  Etienne  and  Matinville, 
in  their  interesting  work,  entitled  *^  L'Histoire  du 
Theatre  Fran9ais  pendant  la  Revolution.^'  But, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  him,  and  must  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  he  was  a  man  of  high 
birth,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  sovereign 
houses  of  Europe  \ 

>  The  author's  name  was  said  to  be  Kanteofel ;  though  that 
name  has  the  appearance  of  being  fictitious. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

My  reooncilifttion  with  L«harpe. — Perfonzumoe  of  Coriolanus. — 
M.  Cluunpcenetz.^Hli  epignuns. — Lftharpe  offended. — The 
Winter  YMududL — Soperh  illnmination. — ^DepoUtion  from  the 
Com^e  Fran^aifle. — Lottery. — ^Dispute  between  Laharpe  and 
Champcenetz. — Amnsing  Beene. — Madame  de  Sainte  Ama- 
ranthe. — Her  history. — ^My  promiaed  introduetton  to  her. — 
Sum  collected  at  the  theatres  of  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. — The  money  refused  by  the  cur^B. — Charitable  exertions 
of  the  ladies  of  Paris. — Curious  custom. — ^The  pretty  Qu^teuse, 
— My  visits  to  the  widow  Carlin. — ^The  distressed  funily. — 
Touching  anecdote.— A  generous  rerenge. 

I  ADJUSTED  my  little  misundentanding  with  La- 
harpe, and  resolved  never  again  to  be  offended 
by  his  irritable  temper.  He  was  welcome  to  be 
angry  as  often  as  he  pleased^  so  long  as  each  of 
his  sallies  of  petulance  should  be  the  occasion  of 
a  renewal  of  intimacy  like  that  on  which  my  me- 
mory still  so  fondly  dwells. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1783-84^  we  per- 
formed ^  Coriolanus''  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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Though  we  had  a  fiill  house^  the  piece  met  with 
but  a  cold  reception^  and  as  none  of  Laharpe's 
works  were  ever  known  to  escape  the  hish  of 
sarcasm,  ^  Coriolanus"  formed  no  excepticm  to  the 
rule.  M.  de  Champcenetz  exercised  his  wit  at 
the  author's  expense,  in  the  following  clever  epi- 
gram:— 

<<  pour  les  p«ivi«fl^  U  Com^e 
Joue  une  pwiyre  tng^e  ; 
C'est  bien  le  eas,  en  y^rit^, 
De  rapplftodir  par  chariU.'* 

Here  I  take  the  liberty  of  using,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  say  abusing,  that  privilege  of  digres- 
sion to  which  my  readers  are  by  this  time  tolera- 
bly accustomed.  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  M. 
de  Champcenetz. 

I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a  man  whose  chief 
occupation  in  life  was  making  bon-mots,  and  whose 
favourite  amusement  was  cracking  jokes  upon  every 
body  near  him. 

Every  one  has  his  hobby,  and  that  chosen  by 
M.  de  Champcenetz  was  the  composition  of  epi- 
grams. To  this  he  was  urged  merely  by  a  certain 
feeling  of  literary  vanity,  and  without  being  actu- 
ated by  any  ill-natured  motives,  for  he  bore  no 
one  malice.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  gay 
Zo'ilus  of  all  who  made  any  figure  in  the  world  of 
literature.  No  one  knew  better  than  M.  de  Champ- 
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cenetz  how  to  make  his  satires  tell^  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  each  party  in  the  vuLierabto 
community  of  literature  sought  to  attach  him  to 
itself.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine  that  those  who 
indulge  in  cutting  sarcasm  are  shunned;  I  have 
ever  found  them,  on  the  contrary,  well  received, 
and  even  courted.  In  society  they  perform  the 
office  of  the  shepherd^s  dog,  biting  all  who  stray 
beyond  the  right  boundary ;  and  act  like  a  police 
for  the  correction  of  folly  and  vanity.  M.  de 
Champcenetz  was  a  welcome  visitor  in  all  the 
best  salons  of  Paris. 

Nobody  understood  better  than  he  did  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  calling,  or  succeeded  better  in  aug*- 
menting  his  own.  reputation  by  diminishing  that 
of  others.  What  the  world  thought  proper  to  ad- 
mire through  a  prismatic  medium,  M.  de  Champ- 
cenetz immediately  exhibited  through  the  con- 
densing power  of  a  lens.  Men  of  eminence  are 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  only  in  the  gross; 
but  Champcenetz  possessed  the  Acuity  of  picking 
out  their  details.  He  could  detect,  at  a  single 
glance,  the  lowest  level  of  a  high  renown,  and  the 
weakest  point  of  a  vigorous  intellect.  None  could 
equal  him  in  the  facility  of  hitting  off  a  caricature, 
or  of  exposing  the  ridiculous  by  means  of  a  humor- 
ous sally.  As  to  mediocrity,  he  never  condescended 
to  attack  it :  mediocrity  is  all  of  one  stamp— it  has 
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no  projecting  points  for  satire  to  lay  hold  of. 
Champcenetz,  in  his  striking  caricatures^  applied 
his  shadows  only  to  those  parts  where  there  was 
too  strong  a  glare  of  lights  and  his  epigrams  may 
be  said  to  be  smart  and  brilliant  in  proportion  to 
the  celebrity  of  their  victims. 

Laharpe^  it  is  true^  did  not  soar  with  eagle's 
wings^  but  he  was  as  choleric  as  any  less  poetic 
birdy  and  the  satire  launched  against  his  '^  Corio- 
lanus"  incensed  him  not  a  little.  He  sought  an 
opportunity  to  tell  M.  de  Champcenetz  how  much 
he  was  offended^  and  the  opportunity  speedily  of- 
fered itself.  In  imitation  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
or  rather  of  the  Comedie  Italienne,  which  was  the 
first  to  set  the  example^  every  place  of  amusement 
in  Paris  gave  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  Laharpe  encountered  his  antago- 
nist. It  was  at  the  Winter  Yauxhall,  which  was 
then  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  distinguished 
taste.  On  the  evening  in  question  there  was  a 
display  of  splendor  never  before  witnessed.  The 
four  saloons  were  sumptuously  decorated;  the 
colonnade  over  the  rotunda  was  illuminated  by  a 
most  ingenious  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  a 
central  light,  not  visible  to  the  spectators,  diffused 
streams  of  variegated  radiance — ^blue,  red,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  colonnade,  thus  lighted,  looked 
like  some  fairy  structure   formed  of  suspended 
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vapors^  80  light  and  shadowy,  that  it  seemed  as 
though  a  single  breath  of  air  might  annihilate 
them.  But  the  rotunda — ^how  shall  I  describe  the 
rotunda?  It  was  resplendent  with  that  which 
constitutes  the  most  attractive  charm  of  every 
(Ste — ^with  that  which,  with  the  best  wishes,  it  is 
not  always  in  the  power  of  the  directors  of  fStes  to 
give,  viz*  innumerable  groupes  of  lovely  women, 
whose  beauty  added  lustre  to  the  brilliant  scene, 
and  heightened  the  illusion  of  the  fairy  palace 
suggested  by  the  effect  of  the  colonnade. 

The  Com^e  Franyaise  was  represented  at  this 
fSte  by  a  deputation  of  several  of  the  most  ad- 
mired actresses  of  our  company,  attended  by  three 
of  our  gentlemen.  I  had  not  the  honour  to  form 
a  part  of  the  deputation,  but  I  purchased  a  ticket, 
and  attended  the  fete  in  company  with  a  young 
artist  of  my  acquaintance.  We  entered  while  they 
were  engaged  in  drawing  a  lottery,  in  which  the 
prizes  consisted  of  trinkets,  together  with  a  variety 
of  grotesque  china  figures,  which,  as  they  appeared, 
drew  forth  peals  of  laughter  from  the  company. 
The  ceremony  consisted  in  placing  five  lots  at  a 
time  upon  the  board,  which  were  immediately 
drawn  for.  The  orchestra  then  saluted  the  win- 
ners with  a  triumphal  air,  after  which  the  ladies 
returned  to  their  boxes,  and  cotillons,  minuets,  &c. 
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filled  up  the  interval  until  the  drawing  was  again 
resumed. 

Having  taken  a  few  turns  through  the  place,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  departing^  when  I  heard  two 
persons  disputing,  whose  voices  I  thought  were 
familiar  to  my  ear.  I  inquired  what  was  the 
matter,  and  soon  learned  that  the  altercation  was 
between  M.  Laharpe  and  M.  de  Champoenetz. 
It  appeared  that  the  Marquis  de  Malseigne,  a 
general  officer  of  carabiniers,  had  just  been  de-> 
clared  the  winner  of  a  china  figure,  representing  a 
shivering  old  man  warming  himself. 

^'  What  do  you  call  this?''  said  he,  holding  it 
up  to  the  view  of  the  company. 

**  A  Coriolanus  !'^  replied  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  directed  to  the  spot  fix>m 
whence  the  voice  had  proceeded,  and  Laharpe  was 
seen,  as  pale  as  death,  shouldering  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  box  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Pons,  whither  M.  de  Champ- 
cenetz  had  taken  refuge.  Then,  without  the 
smallest  consideration  either  for  the  Vicomte  or 
the  ladies  who  were  of  his  party,  Laharpe  apos- 
trophized his  adversary  without  ceremony. 

Perceiving  Lassone  in  one  of  the  boxes,  in  com- 
pany with  Mademoiselle  Olivier,  I  made  all  the 
haste  I  could  to  get  round  along  with  my  firiend 
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the  artist.  We  requested  permission  to  enter  the 
box^  that  we  might  observe  what  passed  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  it  was  really  well  worth  seeing. 
Laharpe  was  at  that  moment  not  far  distant  firom 
us^  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  rail- 
ing, and  his  head  thrust  forward,  directly  in  front 
of  M.  de  Champoenetz,  whom  he  was  addressing 
in  an  angry  tone,  and  who,  on  his  part,  was  pre- 
paring to  reply.  They  looked  to  me  like  Punch 
and  the  Devil  making  grimaces  at  each  other  in  a 
puppet-show.  The  public  enjoyed  the  scene 
amazingly ;  and  though  not  announced  in  the  bill, 
it  was  by  no  means  the  least  entertaining  part  of 
the  evening's  amusement. 

The  epigrammatist,  perceiving  that  his  adversary 
had  opened  upon  him  in  full  cry,  was  determined 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  afibrded  him  of  giving 
a  wider  difiusion  to  the  epigram  I  have  quoted  in 
a  preceding  page,  which  had  hitherto  been  knowii 
only  within  a  very  limited  circle.  This  manoeuvre 
somewhat  disconcerted  the  author  of  ^  Coriolanus,'^ 
who  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  amusing  the 
company  at  his  own  expense,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  M.  de  Champcenetz  the  gratification  he 
most  highly  prized,  viz.  engrossing  general  atten- 
tion, and  quoting  his  own  epigrams.  Laharpe 
accordingly  drew^  himself  suddenly  up  with  that 
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air  of  dignity  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
assume  when  he  chose^  and  the  battle  ended  with 
a  few  words  of  smart  attack  and  vigorous  defence. 

I  know  not  whether  the  au  revair  with  which 
this  sparring  concluded^  was  followed  up  by  any 
further  consequences^  but  Laharpe  took  his  de- 
parture immediately  after.  As  for  M.  de  Champ- 
cenetz,  he  still  stuck  to  the  field  of  battle,  eigoy- 
ing  his  double  triumph  of  author  and  conqueror. 
I  saw  him  going  about,  relating  the  story  to  those 
of  his  numerous  acquaintance  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  matter.  After  fluttering  about  in  this 
way  for  some  time,  he  returned  at  last  to  the  box 
occupied  by  the  Yicomte  de  Saint-Pons  and  the 
ladies.  My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Vicomte's  female  companions,  among 
whom  I  beheld  such  arms,  hands,  and  waists,  and 
caught  glimpses  of  such  lovely  shoulders,  as  would 
have  sufficed  to  adorn  a  more  elegant  place  than  a 
box  at  Vauxhall.  Their  faces,  too,  were  all  of  a 
striking  cast ;  one  or  two  decidedly  handsome,  and 
the  others  characterized  by  a  charming  expression 
of  naivete.  I  took  good  care,  however,  not  to  be- 
tray my  admiration  in  the  hearing  of  Mademoiselle 
Olivier.  Beauty  is  never  satisfied  with  a  divided 
homage;  this  is  a  principle  of  gallantry  I  have  al- 
ways scrupulously  borne  in  mind.  However,  I 
was  soon  relieved  by  her  quittiog  the  box^  and  I 
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applied  to  my  firiend  the  artist,  for  information 
respecting  the  beauties  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
was  able  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  ladies,  among  which  that  of  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe  particularly  caught  my  ear. 
Methought,  however,  I  could  discover,  amid  the 
briUiant^mass  of  ribbons,  feathers,  and  flowers,  a 
fourth  pretty  face,  and  I  asked  my  firiend  whether 
he  had  nothing  to  teU  me  about  its  owner. 

'^That  fair  damsel,''  replied  he,  ^^is  at  present  a 
very  inconsiderable  personage,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  she  promises  to  create  some  sensation 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  nothing 
better  to  say  of  her  than  that  she  is  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  the  daughter,  as  report  goes,  of  the 
Yicomte  de  Saint-Pons/' 

^And  her  mother  is  .  .  .  .?'' 

^'  Oh!  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe,  of  course/' 

'^  You  appear  well-informed/'  continued  I ;  ^^  and 
if  these  ladies  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
world  of  fiishion,  I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  I  do  not  know  them." 

^  Pends^iai,  Crillon  /"  said  my  firiend.  '^  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  society.  Her  parties  are  not 
inferior  to  those  given  in  the  best  houses  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  not 
knowing  her,  seeing  that  for  the  last  two  years 
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she  has  been  but  little  in  Paris.  The  fair  ladies 
who  accompany  her  are  the  owners  of  chateaux  in 
Cercy,  where  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  herself 
possesses  an  elegant  country  residence.^' 

I  had  adjusted  my  opera-glass^  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  good  look  at  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe^ when  at  that  instant  the  dancing  ceased, 
and,  as  the  last  lottery  was  about  to  be  drawn, 
the  company  quitted  their  seats  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  lobbies,  and  the  box,  at  which  I  was 
gazing,  was  suddenly  vacated.  While  the  rest  of 
the  company  were  moving  from  place  to  place,  I 
sat  and  listened  to  my  neighbour,  who  was  eager  to 
teU  me  all  he  knew  of  a  woman  who  may  be  said 
to  have  made  some  figure  in  her  time. 

'^Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  was  a  young 
lady  of  quality,  of  the  family  of  IVArpajon.  She 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  mother, 
whose  principles  were  possibly  not  the  most  rigid, 
as  far  as  she  herself  was  concerned,  but  who,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  kept  a  most  vi^ant  watch 
over  her  daughter,  restraining  her  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  even  innocent  pleasures. 

«  But  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  mamma, 
the  yoimg  lady  made  but  an  ungratefrd  return  for 
all  her  maternal  caution;  and  the  town  of  Be* 
8an9on,  in  which  the  two  ladies  resided,  became 
the  scene  of  an  adventure,  which  furnished  a  fort- 
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nighf  8  gossip  to  the  provincial  scandal-mongers. 
In  spite  of^  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said^  because 
of  the  noise  which  this  little  affiiir  excited  in 
Besan9on^  an  aspirant  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
soon  presented  himself.  There  is  strong  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  marriage  was  an  act  of  repara- 
tion^ although  the  good  folks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood affected  most  maliciously  to  discredit  this 
supposition^  thereby  securing  for  themselves  two 
themes  for  scandal  instead  of  one.  However  thismay 
be,  the  young  lady  and  her  lover  quitted  the  place, 
and  shortly  after,  the  Sieur  de  Sainte-Amaranthe, 
captain  of  cavalry,  presented  himself  in  Paris  with 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  courage  acquired  by 
himself,  of  a  man  of  wealth  inherited  from  his 
father  (a  recetver-^eneral),  and  now  the  favoured 
possessor  of  two  new  treasures,  the  virtue  and 
beauty  of  his  wife. 

^  M.  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  being  endowed  with 
a  certain  share  df  enthusiasm,  continued  in  love 
with  his  lady  for  two  whole  months.  This  was 
a  good  deal  even  for  him,  but  it  was  a  thing 
quite  unexampled  in  a  cavalry  captain  at  that 
time.  An  uninterrupted  matrimonial  fidelity  of 
two  months,  in  the  year  1760,  was  sure  to  excite 
ridicule.  The  captain's  friends  rallied  him  on 
the  subject,  and  he  gave  it  up.    Finding  persuar 
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sionunaYailiiig,  to  restrain  his  fibertimain  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe  had  recourse  to  reproaches, 
which,  however,  did  not  mend  the  matter,  for  her 
husband  deserted  her.  Though  possessed  of  a  large 
fortune,  he  had  imbibed  tastes,  for  the  gratification 
of  which  twice  the  amount  of  his  resources  wotdd 
not  have  sufficed.  He  made  a  bad  selection  of 
firiends,  and  those  Mends  led  him  into  indiscreticm 
and  infidelities,  until  at  length  he  contrived  to  ruin 
himself.  Being  destitute  of  the  sort  of  resolution 
which  might  have  led  him  to  blow  out  the  small 
portion  of  brains  he  possessed,  he  quitted  France, 
repaired  to  Spain,  and  ended  his  career  at  Madrid 
in  the  oddest  way  imaginable.  He  engaged  him- 
self as  a  hackney  coachman,  thus  eitchanging 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  control  of 
a  pair. 

^^  Meanwhile,  what  could  his  poor  wife  do,  but 
endeavour  to  console  herself?  and,  thanks  to  the 
tender  attentions  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  she  suc- 
ceeded. The  Prince  did  his  best  to  induce  her  to 
forget  the  wrongs  of  love,  and  contrived,  at  least, 
to  compensate  her  for  those  of  fortune. 

^^  Since  the  Prince's  death,  and  perhaps  for  some 
time  before,  (I  give  the  story  in  my  companion's 
own  words,)  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  has 
been  her  own  mistress.    But  she  has  a  daughter, 
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and  on  her  account,  makes  a  prudent  use  of  the 
liberty  she  has  so  dearly  purchased.  Imagine 
Ninon  a  widow,  but  imagine  Ninon  also  a  mother, 
and  you  may  then  form  a  just  conception  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sainte^Amaranthe.  Though,  she  may 
not  be  precisely  what  is  termed  beautiful,  still  she 
knows  how  to  render  herself  very  attractive ;  and 
if  she  be  no  longer  young,  she  has  attained  that 
age  when  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  the 
graces  which  remain,  surpasses,  perhaps,  the 
power  of  charms  which,  though  youthful  and 
natural,  are  often  insipid.  In  the  talent  of 
dressing  to  the  best  advantage,  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Amaranthe  is  a  first  rate  artist.  On  her  return  to 
Paris,  she  gave  card-parties,  at  which  pretty  deep 
play  was  carried  on ;  for  it  was  her  object  to  as- 
semble around  her  a  large  circle  of  society,  and 
she  knew  that  cards  are  a  sort  of  covering  for 
aU  kinds  of  negociations.  Persons  of  rank,  both 
male  and  female,  artists  and  authors,  all  assemble 
in  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe.  Thus  play  is,  with  her,  the  means,  and 
not  the  end.  Those  who  do  not  visit  her  may 
traduce  her,  but  those  who  know  her,  admire  her. 
She  is  one  of  those  rare  women,  who  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood,  and  of  whom  one  never  sees 
enough.  In  fine,  my  dear  JFleury,  to  conclude  with 
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the  touch  of  a  painter,  though  this  sketch  may 
have  the  air  of  being  flattered,  yet  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  no  more. than  a  fair  likeness/^ 

'^  Which  you  will  enable  me  to  compare  with 
the  original  P^'  said  I  eagerly. 

^^  I  will  make  known  your  wish,  if  you  desire  it, 
but  I  cannot  imdertake  to  promise  you  a  favorable 
answer.  With  all  her  good  qualities,  madame  has 
sometimes  a  mode  of  appreciating  people  peculiar 
to  herself;  and  only  those  who  happen  to  take 
her  fancy  . . .  /' 

'^A  £eur  challenge  P^  exclaimed  I,  interrupting 
my  companion,  who,  piqued  at  my  vanity,  was 
about  to  reply,  when  I  begged  him  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Rotunda.  I  purposed  to  use  the  pre- 
text of  complimenting  M.  Champcenetz  on  his 
triumph,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  an  intro- 
duction to  the  lady. 

I  had,  however,  reckoned  too  confidently  on 
my  usiud  good  luck.  When  we  entered  the  Bo- 
timda,  the  ladies  were  gone,  and  we  learned,  on 
inquiry,  that  M.  de  Champcenetz  had  accom- 
panied them.  I  must  own  I  envied  the  good 
fortune  of  that  caustic  personage ;  for  the  interest 
I  felt  for  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  was  ex- 
cited by  an  attraction  which  I  coidd  not  account 
for.    My  friend  perceived  the  disappointment  I 
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felt^  and  protested  at  parting,  that  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  get  me  admitted  among  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect. 

The  fSte  at  Vauxhall  did  not  produce  as  much 
as  was  expected,  the  expenses  having  absorbed  a 
large  portion  of  the  receipts.  The  total  sum, 
however,  collected  at  the  different  theatres,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
86,679  livres.  Yet, — ^will  it  be  believed?  when  we 
presented  ourselves  to  the  cvi6s  of  our  respective 
parishes  to  offer  the  money,  we  were  told  that 
they  had  received  orders  not  to  take  it.  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Beaumont,  the  zealous  protector  of 
Madame  Lacaille,  of  the  Th^&tre  Italien,  antici- 
pating the  proceedings  of  the  theatrical  managers, 
had  resolved  that  the  money  shoidd  be  delivered 
to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  from  whose  hands 
alone  the  cur^s  could  touch  it  without  scandaL 
Only  think  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  poor  being 
refused  because  it  came  from  actors !  The  alms 
of  the  players  required  to  be  purified  by  passing 
through  the  kennels  of  the  police  1  Coidd  any- 
thing be  imagined  more  absurd  than  this  hypo- 
crisy ?  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  during  the 
performance  of  these  ceremonies,  dozens  of  poor 
famishing  creatures  were  breathing  their  last  on 
their  beds  of  straw !    The  bigotted  priests  knew 
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not  that  the  piece  of  copper  given  to  the  poor 
man  to-day,  avails  more  than  the  piece  of  silver 
that  may  be  promised  him  on  the  morrow. 

The  charitable  feeling  evinced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris  on  this  occasion,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  All  classes  of  society  joined  in  the  good 
work  of  succouring  the  imfortunate ;  even  artisans 
laid  by  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  contribute  to 
the  common  stock  of  charity.  It  always  happens 
in  Paris,  whenever  there  is  a  general  movement 
among  the  people,  whenever  one  common  motive 
impels  the  mass,  that  it  exhibits  itself  in  an 
outri  or  exaggerated  aspect,  however  exalted  may 
be  its  object.  What  a  sight  it  was  to  see  the 
ladies  that  winter,  all  converted  into  hirondelles  de 
carSmey  and  going  about  from  house  to  house 
soliciting  alms.  They  wore  what  were  then  termed 
toilettes  de  quite^  the  most  becoming  dress  ima- 
ginable ;  and  thus  attired,  a  pretty  woman  could 
not  fail  to  melt  the  hardest  heart  to  charity.  At 
home  their  industry  was  exercised  in  Tnnlfing 
purses  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  cha- 
ritable. On  these  purses  were  embroidered 
flowers,  mottoes,  garlands,  and  sometimes  even 
winged  cupids.  Charity  assumed  the  most  at* 
tractive  trappings,  and  decked  herself  out  in  the 
gayest  colours.    Every  heart  was  softened ;  every 
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hand  was  opened*  This  zeal^  so  becoming  to  the 
fair  devotees,  these  appeals  so  gracefully  embel* 
lished,  failed  not  to  produce  their  natural  fruit, 
and  many  families  were  rescued  from  starvation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  there  was 
one  small  comer  of  the  picture  which,  though  but 
little  remarked,  was  weU  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  moralist ;  possibly  it  secured  my  notice  only 
by  the  results  to  which  it  led*  The  young  girls 
belonging  to  some  of  the  districts,  which  might  be 
classed  as  holding  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between 
the  quartier$  nobki  and  the  quartien  bourgeois, 
formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  benevolent  as- 
sociation. With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning's 
light  might  be  seen  a  swarm  of  little  creatures, 
finom  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  issuing  firom  every 
comer  of  the  street,  and  running  with  cries  of  joy 
towards  some  house  which  had  been  previously 
selected  by  the  merry  troop.  In  general  the 
largest  parte-^ochire  was  made  choice  of.  A  table 
was  soon  set  up,  and  covered  with  a  fringed  cloth. 
On  it  they  placed  a  silver  plate,  into  which  they 
threw  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  the  savings  of  their 
pocket-money,  by  way  of  making  a  beginning,  or 
pcntrparer  la  marchandise,  as  it  was  styled*  Then 
they  commenced  operations,  and  when  they  saw 
any  one  pass  whose  countenance  bespoke  good- 
nature^ or  whose  appearance  denoted  easy  circum- 
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stances,  one  of  the  girls,  deputed  by  the  rest, 
immediately  went  forward^  and  solicited  alms  for 
the  poor  of  the  district.  Their  genteel  and  en- 
gaging manners,  enabled  them  to  succeed  in  col- 
lecting very  respectable  sums  of  money ;  and  with 
the  womanly  tact  which  developes  itself,  even  at 
their  early  age,  they  no  sooner  saw  any  one  ad- 
vancing, than  they  selected  as  their  deputy  that 
individual  of  the  pretty  groupe,  whom  they  judged 
best  calculated  to  succeed.  The  youngest  and 
most  frolicsome  were  sent  to  pull  the  sexagenarian 
by  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  while  the  tallest  made  her 
demure  courtesy  to  the  man  of  forty ;  the  most 
simply  dressed  presented  the  plate  to  dames  of 
quality;  and  no  lady  of  a  certain  age  was  ever 
accosted,  but  by  the  very  plainest  girl  of  the 
party.  Their  sole  object  being  to  collect  money 
for  the  poor,  all  rivalry  gave  place  to  the  one 
feeling  of  benevolence,  and  the  selection  of  the 
quiteuses  was  decided  by  the  most  impartial  jus- 
tice, and  with  the  best  judgment. 

Since  the  death  of  our  poor  friend  Carlin,  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  his 
widow.  The  part  of  the  town  in  which  she  re- 
sided was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  oar 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain ;  but,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  the  walk  did  not  alarm  me,  and  I  had 
often  the  happiness,  on  my  way  thither,  of  looking 
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at  a  most  beautiful  girl^  who^  during  the  interval 
of  distress  which  I  have  just  been  describings  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  task  of  a  quiteuse.  Con- 
ceive an  oval-formed  faoe>  with  features  like  those 
of  a  Grecian  nymph^  and  eyes  beaming  with  the 
most  enchanting  expression,  presenting^  as  it  were^ 
a  union  of  smiles  and  tears.  I  cannot  tell  what 
might  be  her  age,  but  her  pensive  look  was  older 
than  her  smile.  She  was  at  that  period  of  Hfe  when 
the  woman  just  emerges  from  girlhood.  Add  to 
all  this  a  sylph^like  form,  the  graces  of  which 
were  heightened,  not  concealed,  by  a  black  man- 
tUk,  tastefiilly  draped  on  her  shoulders,  and  fallizig 
in  silken  folds  below  her  waist.  If  any  one  could 
have  looked,  unmoved,  upon  that  angelic  face, 
shaded  by  its  long  clustering  ringlets,  or  could 
have  listened  with  indifference  to  the  melodious 
accents  which  breathed  forth  the  touching  iqppeal, 
*^  Pour  no$  paucreSj  t^il  vou»  plaii/'  I  confess  I 
could  not  I  believe  I  should  have  thrown  into 
the  plate  all  that  I  was  worth  in  the  world,  if  I 
had  had  it  about  me. 

Such  was  the  charming  vision  I  encountered 
whenever  I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  house 
of  Madame  Carlin.  To  meet  my  little  petitioner 
was  to  me  a  high  source  of  pleasure,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  fully  deserve  the  gratitude 
expressed  to  me  fiir  my  attentions  to  the  widow  of 
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our,  harlequin.  That  the  charming  little  being  I 
have  just  been  describing  was  endowed  with  gene- 
rosity of  heart,  no  less  than  with  beauty  of  person, 
the  foUowing  anecdote  wiU  show. 

A  gold  lace  maker,  with  a  wife  and  family,  was 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  was  totally  destitute, 
during  the   severity  of  the  long  and  rigorous 
winter.     After  suffering  great  distress,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  employment  among  the 
vessels  in  the  river.    But  this  sort  of  labour,  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed,  unfortunately  pix>ved 
too  much  for  his  strength ;  and  one  morning,  as  he 
rose  to  go  to  his  work,  he  was  overcome  with  a  fit 
of  exhaustion,  and  fell  back  on  the  bed  on  which 
his  wife  had  already  lain  for  two  months,  disabled 
by  illness.    He  had  three  children,  two  of  them 
boys  of  a  very  tender  age,  and  a  daughter  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old.    As  long  as  the  poor  fellow 
was  able  to  work^  the  daughter  had  attended  on 
her  mother,  and  taken  charge  of  her  little  brothers, 
but  when  she  beheld  her  father  stretched  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness,  she  felt  that,  young  as  she  waa^ 
the  support  of  the  fiunily  must  devolve  upon  her. 

With  a  promptness  and  energy  which  marked 
her  character,  before  she  repaired  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, she  applied  to  the  Bureau  de  CharitS  of 
the  parish  in  which  she  lived,  hoping  to  obtain 
therefrom  the  means  of  satisfying  the  first  wants 
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of  her  parents  and  brothers.  The  person  to  whom 
she  addressed  herself  made  a  memorandum  in  a 
book^  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  required  forma- 
lities, and  then  informed  her  that  the  case  would 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Overwhelmed  with 
disappointment  and  despair,  the  poor  girl  hastened 
from  the  bureau;  her  resolution  was  instantly 
taken — she  determined  to  beg. 

Hurrying  from  a  district  in  which  she  was 
known,  she  directed  her  steps  towards  the  fauboui^ 
Saint-Jacques ;  there  she  summoned  up  su£Scient 
courage  to  sue  for  charity.  Her  looks  were  in- 
teresting and  prepossessing,  and  her  dress,  though 
exceedingly  plain,  being  such  as  she  had  put  on 
to  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the  Bureau  de 
ChariU,  induced  those  persons  to  whom  she  ap- 
plied to  discredit  her  piteous  tale.  She  was 
repulsed  by  the  rich;  and  the  poor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, soon  regarding  her  as  a  trespasser  on 
their  domains,  called  her,  in  derision,  ^demoUelh/* 
and  told  her  to  go  and  sell  her  fine  clothes,  if  she 
were  really  in  want.  These  taunts  were  followed 
by  less  equivocal  demonstrations ;  they  pelted  her 
with  all  the  dirt  they  could  contrive  to  gather  from 
the  fit>zen  ground.  Terrified  almost  to  death,  and 
crying  bitterly,  the  poor  child  fled  firom  her  per- 
secutors, and  ran  home.  As  soon  as  she  reached 
the  door,  the  pierting  accents  of  her  little  brothers 
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crying  for  bread  struck  updn  her  ears.  On  enter- 
ing^ she  beheld  her  &ther  struggling  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  exhausted  frame  to  support  his 
fainting  wife.  The  little  boys,  turning  their  pak 
fiuses  towards  their  sister,  called  for  breads  while 
the  fiither  exclaimed,  ^'  Beh<dd  your  mother  dying 
of  hunger  !*' 

In  the  depth  of  her  anguish  a  sudden  thought 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  poor  girl :  '^  Presently/^ 
said  she,  ^  presently ;  you  shall  have  some.^' 
Having  uttered  these  words,  she  rushed  down 
stairs,  half  distracted^  yet  firm  in  her  resolution 
She  ran  from  street  to  street,  and  from  one  baker' 
shop  to  another,  until  at  last  she  came  to  one  in 
which  there  was  no  person  in  attendance.  Then 
summoning  all  the  courage,  or  rather  all  the 
desperation,  necessary  for  the  commission  of  a  theft, 
she  entered,  snatched  up  a  loaf,  and  fled.  Alas ! 
the  act  was  not  unobserved;  she  had  been  seen 
from  the  back-shop  by  the  baker,  who  ran  out  and 
raised  a  cry  after  her.  Finding  herself  pursued, 
she  redoubled  her  speed.  Sustained  by  the 
thought  of  bearing  succour  to  her  iamily,  so  long 
as  she  retained  her  hold  of  the  precious  booty, 
none  could  have  overtaken  her ;  but  at  length  a 
man,  who  had  joined  in  the  pursuit,  wrested  the 
loaf  fix>m  her  grasp,  and  in  an  instant  she  stopped, 
helpless  and  unresisting.    When  conducted  to  the 
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Commissaire  for  examination^  she  turned  her  eyes 
imploringly  to  the  crowd  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, as  if  seeking  to  discover  some  compas- 
sionate heart  capable  of  sympathizing  in  the  feel- 
ings with  which  her  own  was  bursting.  At  length 
she  seemed  to  have  found  what  she  so  anxiously 
sought^  and  she  fixed  her  bewildered  eyes  on  an 
object  before  her.  It  was  the  face  of  a  young 
girl,  beaming  with  an  expression  of  intense  sym- 
pathy,  and  regarding  her  with  a  benevolent  smile, 
which  seemed  to  tell  her  that  her  feelings  were  un- 
derstood. Eagerly  leaning  forward,  she  whispered 
the  words,  ^'  Rue  du  Four,  num^  10  $  my  father, 
mother,  and  little  brothers !  ...  .'^  in  an  instant 
she  was  dragged  from  the  spot. 

But  let  us  now  return,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  wretched  family.  The  mother  had 
come  to  herself;  the  husband  was  endeavouring  to 
comfort  her,  and  the  little  boys  were  cheering  her 
with  the  assurance — ^^^we  shall  soon  have  some 
bread  to  eat  P'  Alas  !  an  hour,  a  whole  weary 
hour  had  passed  away!  Anxiously  did  they 
listen  for  every  sound;  often  and  often  did  the 
children  go  to  the  door  to  watch,  but  no  sister  ap- 
peared! At  length,  approaching  footsteps  are 
heard,  a  cry  of  anxious  hope  bursts  at  once  from 
the  wretched  groupe ;  •  •  •  they  listen  again,  .  •  . 
alas !  their  hope  has  fled !  .  •  .  the  ear  of  the  de- 
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solate  and  the  hungry  is  exquisitely  keen 

It  is  not  the  footstep  of  her  they  so  anxiously  ex- 
pect !  •  •  •  No !  but  it  was  a  ministering  angel,  in 
the  person  of  my  pretty  quiteusty  who  brought  to 
the  ftmishing  family  a  basket  of  provisions! 
'^  Your  daughter  will  not  be  home  to-day,"  said 
she.  ^  We  have  given  her  work  at  our  house ; 
but  she  sends  some  food  to  relieve  your  hunger, 
and  presently  you  will  have  some  wood  to  kindle 
a  fire/'  and  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  slipped 
some  money  into  the  hand  of  the  father. 

The  benedictions  that  were  heaped  upon  her  by 
liie  poor  family  may  be  easily  imagined.  ''  Who 
are  you  ?  •  •  .  Whence  do  you  come  ?  •  •  •  Where 
is  my  daughter?  •  •  •  my  sister?"  were  questions 
which  all  eagerly  uttered  with  one  voice. 

Their  benefactress,  with  ready  invention,  gave 
some  explanation,  with  which  the  poor  people 
were  satisfied.  She  then  hurried  home,  but  not 
to  the  residence  of  her  mother,  who  was  at  that 
time  absent  from  town,  but  to  the  house  of  a  re* 
lative,  a  very  pious  lady,  to  whom  she  was  on  a 
visit.  She  was  severely  reprimanded;  first,  for 
having  escaped  from  the  nurse,  under  whose  care 
she  was  at  the  moment  when  she  lent  ear  to  the 
whispered  supplications  of  the  poor  little  prisoner; 
and  next,  because  she  had^^resumed  to  take  a  step 
which  was  declared  to  be  at  once  extraordinary 
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and  unbecoming.  The  act  for  which  she  was  thus 
reproved,  was  one  which  could  onlj  have  been 
prompted  bj  the  impulses  of  an  ardent  and 
generous  heart.  To  obtain  the  means  of  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  destitute  fiunilj,  the  little  qui- 
teuie  had  sold  her  superb  head  of  hairl  those 
luxuriant  tresses  which,  when  freed  from  the 
combs  which  confined  them,  reached  nearlj  to  the 
ground. 

But,  it  maj  be  asked,  how  could  such  an  idea 
enter  her  mind  ?  It  was  suggested  thus.  A  hair- 
dresser, whose  shop  she  was  firequentlj  in  the 
habit  of  passing,  had  sometimes  said,  looking  wist- 
fuUy  at  her  beautiful  ringlets,  ^'  I  would  willingly 
give  a  louis-d'or  for  that  head  of  hair."  These  re- 
marks flattered  her  vanity,  and  she  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  part  with  her  luxuriant  tresses,  until  her 
heart  prompted  her  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
suffering  familj.  Her  mother,  had  she  been  in 
town,  would  readily  have  supplied  her  with  the 
means  of  gratifying  her  benevolent  feeling ;  but  to 
ask  her  guardian  for  money  she  knew  would  be 
useless.  In  this  dilemma,  she  thought  of  the 
hair-dresser's  ofler  of  the  louis-d'or.  She  went  to 
his  shop,  and  proposed  to  sell  him  the  hair  which 
he  had  so  frequently  admired.  The  man  was  filled 
with  astonishment,  and  refused  to  cut  off  the  hair, 
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being  fearfiit  of  inc^inrng  the  censure  of  her 
friends.  But  the  giil  heorsdf  having  seised  the 
scissors  and  cat  out  a  kige  liandful  of  beautifiil 
curls^  the  hair-«dresser  scrupled  not  to  com|dete 
the  sacrifice.  He  then  inquired  what  had  induced 
her  to  form  so  extraordinary  a  resolution.  On 
learning  the  object  to  which  she  intended  to  apply 
the  money,  he  condemned  her  charitable  enthu- 
siasm, and  that  she  might  be  the  more  sure  of  re- 
naembering  the  lesson^he  gave  her  only  fifteenfranca 
for  her  hair,  instead  of  the  promised  louis-d'or. 

I  will  not  longer  detain  my  reader  with  the  de* 
tails  of  the  efibrls  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  this 
amiable  girl  for  the  rdief  of  her  proteg6k  I  have 
already  dwelt  on  this  little  episode  longer  than  I 
should  have  done,  however  much  I  felt  interested 
in  it;  but  it  is,  as  I  before  hinted,  connected  in  a 
singular  way  with  my  subsequent  adventures.  I 
shall  therefore  merely  add,  that  I  did  not  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  above 
story  until  some  time  after  they  occurred ;  but  one 
day  on  my  way  to  visit  Madame  Carlin,  I  nussed 
my  pretty  little  firiend.  On  inquiry,  I  learned 
from  her  young  companions  the  particulars  of  the 
touching  story  I  have  above  related.  Amdie,  for 
that  was  her  name,  had  gone  back  to  her  mother's 
house,  and  would  not  be  able  to  ngoin  them  for 
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some  time,  being,  as  they  added,  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  loss  of  her  hair. 

Meantime  my  firiend,  the  artist,  had  not  failed 
to  speak  of  me  to  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe, 
and  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  mortified  at  hear- 
ing that  he  had  not  obtained  her  permission  to 
introduce  me.  It  is  annoying  at  any  time  to  be 
disappointed  in  what  one  has  set  one's  heart  on, 
but  to  have  one's  pride  humbled  into  the  bargain, 
is  doubly  unpleasant.  I  had,  as  yet,  scarcely 
established  a  reputation,  and  immediately  con- 
cluded that  I  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  lady's  parties.  This 
thought  inspired  me  with  any  thing  but  grate- 
ful feelings  towards  her.  When  cmce  a  man's 
talents  are  acknowledged  by  the  public,  should 
he  by  chance  find  himself  slighted  by  any  in- 
dividual, he  consoles  himself  by  shrugging  up 
his  shouldera,  and  pitying  the  bad  taste  which 
cannot  appreciate  his  merits;  but  so  long  as  he 
himself  is  the  only  person  to  perceive  those  merits, 
he  feels  sorely  stung  when  any  one  else  cannot 
discern  the  brilliant  light  that  is  hidden  under  the 
busheL  Now  that  I  have  shaken  off  some  of  the 
vanities  of  the  world,  I  will  confess  that  this  was 
actually  my  case  in  reference  to  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Amaranthe;  and  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
at  the  moment  for  an  opportunity  to  make  the  lady 
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sensible  of  the  egregious  mistake  she  had  com- 
mitted. 

That  opportunity  at  length  arrived;  yet^  in 
spite  of  my  vengeful  feelings,  I  used  it  generously. 
It  was  at  the  fifty-first  representation  of  the 
'^  Marriage  of  Figaro/'  and  on  the  occasion  of 
Mademoiselle  Emilie  Contaf  s  first  appearance. 
The  crowd  was  tremendous;  the  lobbies  were 
absolutely  choked  up,  and  people  were  pushing 
and  pressing  against  each  other  in  fearful  con- 
fusion. I  had  gone  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house  to  explain  some  mistake  regarding  a  box 
which  had  been  entered  in  a  wrong  name,  and, 
having  settled  that  matter,  was  returning,  work- 
ing my  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  best  way 
I  could«  Suddenly  a  cry  of  distress  was  uttered 
by  somp  one  near  me.  It  was  a  female  voice. 
Turning  my  head  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  I  saw  a  lady  with  uplifted  hands  and 
arms,  apparently  in  an  agony  of  terror  or  distress. 
I  succeeded  in  making  my  way  to  her,  and  by 
dint  of  considerable  exertion  I  rescued  a  very 
pretty  woman  from  her  unpleasant  position  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  crowd. 

'^  Oh !  sir,''  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  intense 
anxiety, .  ^  they  have  separated  me  firom  my 
daughter  !  •  •  .  •  and  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Saint> 
Pons,  who  was  with  us." 
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A  triumphant  smile  passed  over  my  features ;  I 
know  not  how  the  lady  interpreted  it. 

'*  Have  you  seen  her,  sir  ?  . . .  Rave  you  seen  my 
daughter  ?  ...  Do  you  know  the  Vicomte  y' .  • . 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  know  him,  madame/'  said 
I;  ''he  will  soon  make  his  way  up  to  us;  the  crowd 
is  already  getting  thinner.  In  the  mean  time,  ma- 
dame,  I  will  remain  beside  you,  and  shall  feel 
only  too  happy  if  I  am  able  to  render  myself  in 
any  way  serviceable  to  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe.'' 

''  To  whom,  sir,  am  I  indebted  for  .  •  •  V 

''  Excuse  me,  madame,''  said  I; ''  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  you,  but  I  must 
refrain  from  giving  you  a  name  which  may  injure 
me  in  your  estimation.'' 

''  Manuna !  mamma  !''  cried  a  little  girl,  who 
had  just  pierced  her  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
who  came  running  out  of  breath  to  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  lady. 

''  Thank  this  gentleman,  my  love,''  said  her 
mother,  embracing  her. 

At  these  words  she  turned  to  me,  and  we  recog- 
nised each  other  at  a  glance.  It  was  my  lovely 
little  quiteuse  !  She  gave  me  a  smile  of  inimitable 
sweetness,  then,  turning  to  her  mother,  she  said — 

''  I  know  this  gentleman,  mamma;  he  is  very 
good,  and  veiy  generous." 
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'^  Mademoiselle,''  said  I,  observing  the  astonish- 
ment expressed  on  the  lady's  countenance,  ^  will 
explain  to  you  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
have  become  acquainted."  Then  hastily  taking  a 
respectful  leave,  I  was  still  further  gratified  by 
hearing  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Pons,  as  he  made 
his  wayup towards  us,  saluting  me  with  a  friendly 
"  Bon  soir,  Fleury  !" 

My  reader  will  readily  believe  that  I  did  not 
throw  away  the  advantage  I  had  gained  by  this 
little  incident,  and  he  therefore  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  me,  in  the  year  1789,  on  the  footing 
of  an  old  acquaintance  in  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Amaranthe. 
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Revolutioiiary  trembles^ — Introdaetion  of  clabe  in  France. — ^Abiue 
of  the  innovation. — Altered  tone  of  conversation  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Paris. — Ch^nier's  tragedy  of  Charles  IX. — Dis- 
sension among  the  performers  of  the  Comtfdio  Fran^aise. — 
Theatrical  dynaafy. — ^PTCferenee  of  the  tragedian  to  the  come- 
dian.~Talma.— He  receives  the  part  of  Charies  IX.  from  the 
hands  of  Ch^er. — His  sublime  representation  of  the  character. 
— The  performance  of  Charles  IX.  prohibited. — Reappearance 
of  Larive. — Intercession  of  the  Abb€  Gonttes. — ^Mirabeaa  in 
1790. 

I  SHALL  have  occaaion,  by-and-bj^  to  return  to 
Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe ;  for,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  oqr  political  troubleB,  and  when  the 
•pirit  of  the  revolution  broke  forth  in  its  fierce 
Saturnalia,  her's  was  the  firiendly  house  to  which  I 
most  frequently  resorted.  Mingling  with  the  indi- 
viduals eminent  for  their  rank  or  talents,  who 
assembled  beneath  her  roof,  during  those  stirring 
times,  I  gathered  information  on  current  events. 
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and  armed  myself  with  arguments,  to  enable  me  to 
maintiiin  my  ground  against  the  blind  enthusiasts 
and  interested  advocates  of  the  movement,  with 
which  the  green-room  of  the  Com^e  Fran9aiae 
then  abounded. 

Tes ;  not  even  our  literary  green-room  was  ex- 
empt from  the  invasion  of  politics.  The  then 
neglected  saints  of  the  dramatic  calendar,  whose 
festivals  were  interrupted  until  the  establishment 

» 

of  the  empire,  Thalia  and  Melpomene,  wept  to  see 
their  sacred  altars  profaned  by  the  party  brochures 
of  the  day,  and  their  venerable  sanctuary  trans- 
formed into  a  political  club. 

What  delightful  things  were  those  clubs  at  their 
commencement!  The  term  was  new  to  French 
ears,  and  our  ladies  loved  to  pronounce  it  because 
it  was  foreign.  The  meetings  themselves  too  were 
new  and  foreign,  and  for  that  reason  they  were 
eagerly  adopted.  Clubs  became  quite  the  rage, 
and  they  gave  renewed  brilliancy  to  our  jotr^, 
whose  lustre  was  beginning  to  be  dimmed.  They 
furnished  new  winter-quarters  for  fiishionable  con- 
versation, which  was  dying  of  decline — not  for 
want  of  aliment,  but  because  its  tone,  which 
had  been  adopted  under  Louis  XIV.,  had  lasted 
through  three  whole  reigns.  It  therefore  required 
renovation.  Yet,  in  changing  the  form  of  things, 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  changing  their  nature ; 
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and  so  it  happened,  that  P^uisian  oonvenation, 
that  livelj  queen  of  the  drawing-room,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  formal  prude,  who  talked  of 
nothing  but  principles,  abuses,  and  constitutions. 
From  that  moment  the  character  of  the  club  was 
changed;  it  aimed  at  constituting  itself  a  sort  of 
tribunal  of  public  opinion,  and  to  justify  this  pre- 
tension, it  enlisted  under  its  banners  that  spirit  of 
opposition  which  is  innate  with  the  Parisians. 
Then  it  was  that  criticism  established  her  club, 
and  appointed  her  presidents,  her  councillors,  and 
her  orators;  wrote  out  her  long-winded  cases,  spoke 
for  hours  at  a  time,  inscribed  on  her  golden  tablets 
the  names  of  those  who  had  won  her  approval, 
and  promised  high  renown  to  the  boldest  of  her 
sons. 

At  this  period  the  tragedy  of  '^  Charles  IX."  ap- 
pered  on  the  scene.  What  a  change  had  taken 
place  since  the  time  when  I  was  at  Femey  playing 
tricks  with  Voltaire's  wig.  That  venerable  inno- 
vator then  wrote  to  Saurin  as  follows :  '^  The  tiibe 
will  come  when  we  shall  introduce  popes  upon 
the  stage,  as  the  OreekiT  represented  their  Atreuses 
and  their  Thyesteses,  to  render  them  odious.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy." 

That  Ume,  which  Voltaire's  prophetic  ima- 
gination pictured  at  a  remote   distance  among 
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future  generations^  arrived  eleven  years  after  his 
death;  Chenier  produced  his  ^'Charles  IX.  ou 
FEcole  des  Rois/^  The  appearance  of  this  tra- 
gedy became  the  signal  for  a  series  of  conflicts^ 
persecutions^  and  disasters,  which  for  a  long  time 
disturbed  the  old  sanctuary  of  MoUere  and  Cor- 
neille.  At  that  period  the  members  of  the  dramatic 
company  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  young. 
With  the  exception  of  Mol^  Dazincour,  and  Du- 
gazon,  I  was  myself  the  fitther  of  the  stage,  and  I 
had  not  then  attained  my  fortieth  year.  Of  the 
thirty-six  performers  composing  oiur  company  of 
tociitaires,  nine  were  young,  pretty  women,  who, 
without  any  iigustice,  might  have  continued  in 
their  noviciate  for  some  years  to  come.  Such  a 
company  could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  much 
importance  in  public  opinion.  What  we  wanted 
was  one  of  those  great  actors,  who  are  in  them* 
selves  worth  a  whole  troop,  and  who  confier 
dignity  on  the  company  to  which  they  belong: 
one  of  those  men,  whom  the  public  recognise  as 
monarchs  of  the  histrionic  art,  and  whose  genius 
extinguishes  all  second-rate  rivals,  and  absorbs  all 
paltry  jealousies.  By  the  side  of  a  superior  genius 
of  this  kind,  talents  of  a  lower  order  cease  to 
regard  each  other  with  watchful  envy.  Just  as  it  is 
with  children,  who  are  continually  measuring  height 
one  with  another,  when  all  are  nearly  of  a  size ; 
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but  let  a  big  boy  come  amongst  them^  and  their 
desire  of  overtopping  each  other  is  at  an  end.  We 
had,  it  is  true^  our  Mol^  and  our  Contat,  unques- 
tionably performers  of  the  very  first  order ;  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  theatrical  sceptre 
has  not  hitherto  been  wielded  by  any  but  a  tragic 
actor.    What    can  be  the   cause  of  this?     Is 
it  that  the  grandeur  of  tragedy,  and  the  vast 
expansion  of  feeling  required  for  its  due  delinea* 
A  tion,  produce  a  sort  of  overawing  impression  on 
I  the  public  mind?  Or  is  it  that  the  difficulty  of 
I  separating  the  actor   altogether  firom  his  part, 
I  causes  him  to  to  be  invested  with  a  portion  of  the 
I  exalted  and  poetic  nature  of  the  characters  he 
(personates?    These  are  questions  which  I  will 
'.not  attempt  to  decide;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
tragedian  takes  a  higher  rank  in  his  art  than  the 
eomedian ;  and  accordingly.  Baron,  Quinault,  Le» 
kain',  and  Brizard,  were  the  princes  of  a  sort  of 
theatrical  dynasty.    Whilst  France  was  dashing 
to  pieces  the  diadeift  of  her  kings,  we  actors  were 
searching  among  ourselves  for  the  brow  worthy  to 
wear  our  theatrical  crown.    Though  no  one  laid 
daim  to  the  exclusive  right  of  sovereignty,  yet  there 
were  several  who  conceived  themselves  entitled  to 
have  a  share  of  it.    The  Com^e  Fran9aise,  in 
the  year  1780,  was  a  regency  without  a  minority. 
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Tet  he,  whose  fuU  maturity  this  high  honour 
awaited,  was  there.  He  over  whose  cradle  the 
Muse  of  Tragedy  had  hung,  breathing  her  sublime 
inspirations  into  his  infimt  soul — Tahna  was  among 
us,  though  we  knew  him  not.  Dugazon,  gifted 
with  more  penetration  than  the  rest  of  us,  early 
perceived  the  latent  germs  of  genius  in  the  future 
Rosdus. 

How  frequently  have  I  and  Mademoiselle  Con- 
tat  burned  with  rage  and  disappointment  to  see 
our  elders,  wielding  the  right  of  seniority,  consign 
us  to  the  obscurest  comers  of  the  repertoire ;  but 
I  cannot  deny,  that  the  right  of  seniority,  so  odious 
to  me  in  1778,  became  more  tolerable  in  proportion 
as  I  advanced  in  professional  rank.  I  may  appeal 
to  Talma  himself,  who  was  then  so  eager  to  sacrifice 
all  these  regulations,  as  being  tainted  with  thea- 
trical feudalism.  Will  he  not  also  acknowledge 
that,  some  years  later,  he  found  them  very  con- 
venient to  appeal  to? 

Being,  then,  a  partisan  of  the  established  order 
of  things,  I  joined  the  party  of  Dazincour,  Contat, 
Rancour,  and  others,  while  Talma  opposed  us, 
supported  by  Dugazon  and  Madame  Vestris.  The 
remainder  of  the  company  was  divided  between 
us,  though  some  were  not  veiy  constant  to  either 
party.    The  majority  fluctuated  from  one  side  to 
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the  other ;  he  who  was  against  us  yesterday  might 
join  us  to-morrow,  while  some  of  our  supporters 
in  their  turn  passed  over  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

Tahna  received  from  the  hands  of  Ch^nier  the 
part  of  Charles  IX.  Some  biographers  have  al- 
leged that  he  had  theofferof  the  part  only  because 
Saint-Fal  declined  it,  not  thinking  it  worthy  of  his 
talents.  This  may  be  said  to  be  partly  true,  and 
partly  untrue.  The  character  of  Charles  IX.  was, 
in  fact,  first  offered  by  the  author  to  Saint-Fal, 
who  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  feel 
his  powers  equal  to  it;  and  in  mentioning  Talma 
as  his  substitute,  he  neither  thought  he  was  pay- 
ing  a  bad  compliment  to  the  young  tragedian, 
nor  offering  a  jitt-aUer  to  the  author.  The  selec- 
tion made  by  Saint-Fal  was  unanimously  approved 
of  by  all  our  company.  We  had  already  witnessed 
our  young  comrade's  personation  of  the  part  of 
S&fe,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inequalities  of  his  per- 
formance and  the  defects  of  his  diction,  he  gave 
evidence  of  that  command  of  the  varied  emotions 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  which  are  the  best  criterion 
of  an  actor's  a^abilities.  We  were  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  principal  part,  in  a  piece 
which  might  be  termed  the  va^oui  of  the  whole 
season. 

The  tragedy  of  ^  Charles  IX."  represented  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  introduced  a 
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cardinal  upon  the  stage*  This  was  a  daring  at- 
tempt !  Such  a  piece  as  Voltaire  did  not  expect 
could  be  played  for  a  century  after  his  death,  was 
actually  brought  qut  during  the  existence  of  the 
States-General,  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  when  it  was  evident  that 
twenty  thousand  spectators  would  throng  to  the 
Com&lie  Frangaise  with  transports  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  night  after  night,  fill  the  benches 
of  our  parterre.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
part  of  Charles  IX.  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
pis-aller. 

On  the  contrary,  the  part  was  an  important 
one;— one  which  could  not  fail  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  an  actor,  whose  intellectual  and 
physical  capabilities  should  fit  him  to  perform  it. 
We  knew  that  we  were  entrusting  to  Talma's 
hands  the  whole  destiny  of  an  author,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  he  would  give  us  a  good  account  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

We  did  not  certainly  anticipate  that  the  young 
tragedian  would  have  produced  the  effect  he  did 
in  this  part.  We  had  formed  no  idea  of  the  sub- 
lime effect  he  was  capable  of  producing  by  his  ex- 
pressive features,  and  his  eloquent  pantomime. 
After  being  bowed  down  with  remorse,  and  his  faoe 
covered  with  the  folds  of  the  royal  mantle,  he  sud- 
denly raised  himself  up  from  his  attitude  of  contri- 
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tion : — then  surveying  with  looks  of  terror,  him  who 
invoked  imprecations  on  his  head,  he  shrank  back 
convulsively,  as  if  shaking  off  the  drops  of  blood 
which  had  fallen  upon  him  from  his  slaughtered 
subjects.  The  sublimity  of  Tdma's  conception  of 
this  scene,  filled  us  with  no  less  astonishment  than 
admiration.  But  every  great  actor  must  rely  in 
some  degree  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Great  effects  are  often  produced  on  the  stage 
without  premeditation,  and,  in  other  instances, 
effects  will  fail  in  spite  of  the  most  studied  prepa- 
ration. We  knew  that  there  were  many  points  in 
the  character  of  Charles  IX.  which  must  render  it 
a  prize  to  an  actor  of  genius. 

Certain  dramatic  biographers  have  asserted  that 
the  sociftairesy  actuated  by  a  base  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy, erased  the  tragedy  of  '^  Charles  IX.''  firom 
the  ripertoirey  with  the  view  of  checking  the  great 
success  of  young  Talma.  This  is  another  mis- 
representation. The  performance  of  the  piece  was 
interrupted  by  order  of  the  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber. The  bishops  feared  the  influence  which 
might  be  produced  on  the  public  mind,  by  a  work 
which  they  viewed  as  directed  against  the  priest- 
hood :  they  accordingly  solicited  the  court  to  for- 
bid the  representation  of  the  "  Ecole  des  Rois," 
and  LfOuis  XVI.  granted  their  request.  It  would 
have  been  most  ill-advised  on  our  part  to  have 
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interrupted  the  progress  of  a  piece^  which  drew 
prodigiously  crowded  houses.  ''  Charles  IX." 
brought  us  as  rich  a  harvest  as  the  ''  Marriage  of 
Figaro/' 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose 
the  soMtaires  wished  to  deprive  Talma  of  the 
only  part^  in  which  he  could  display  his  fine 
talents.  The  real  error  committed  by  the  joo^ 
taires,  though  it  has  never  been  chained  against 
us,  was  the  influence  we  employed  to  bring  about 
the  re-appearance  of  Larive.  I  say  this,  be  it 
observed,  not  from  any  intention  to  depreciate 
Larive's  talent;  but  I  must  confess^  that  the  spirit 
in  which  he  was  brought  forward^  had  reference;, 
not  so  much  to  his  merits^  as  to  the  counter- 
influence  it  would  secure  to  our  party.  With  the 
help  of  the  retired  tragedian,  we  sought  to  pro- 
duce in  our  little  theatrical  community,  the  grand 
efiect  which  politicians  style  the  balance  of  power. 
We  omitted,  however,  one  important  considersr- 
tion,  namely,  that  systems  should  be  adopted  to 
the  times ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  con- 
tinued to  go  on  in  the  old  mistaken  track.  In 
calling  forth  Larive,  that  he  might  oppose  the 
despotism  of  old  rules  to  the  young  tyranny  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  we  fSeuled  to  observe 
the  sufficientiy  obvious  fact,  that  our  great  na- 
tional change  must  bring  about  a  dramatic  change; 
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and  that  our  actors  of  the  past  age  must  imbue 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the  present.  Larive 
returned  with  his  regular  and  harmonious  style ; 
but  the  public  taste  required  an  entirely  new  man- 
ner— full  of  fire  and  fitful  passion.  Larive  had^  as 
it  were^  acquired  his  talent  by  rote ;  but  the  talent 
which  the  public  now  sought  for^  was  one  of  a  more 
ofi-hand  kind^— one  which  was  constantly  forcing 
its  way  into  new  and  unbeaten  tracks.  The  search 
after  novelty  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  age ; 
it  was  the  impulse  which  governed  the  march  of 
politics^  science^  and  the  arts^  and  to  this  impulse 
the  stage  must  needs  yield  in  turn.  In  this  state 
of  things^  the  popular  taste  called  for.  an  essentially 
clever  actor,  untrammelled  by  rules.  To  bring 
forward  Larive,  was  like  retrograding  into  bygone 
times ;  the  revival  of  such  an  actor  was  in  fact 
tantamount  to  the  restoration  of  the  titles  of 
nobility.  Larive  was  a  theatrical  Montmorency, 
an  actor  for  the  aristocracy ;  Talma  was  the  actor 
of  a  revolutionized  people. 

Larive,  who  during  his  retirement  had  turned  his 
mind  to  religious  contemplation,  at  first  declined 
aU  our  proposals  for  his  re-appearance,  but  Deses- 
sarts  suggested  to  us  a  mode  of  overcoming  his 
scruples.  Larive  had  forsworn  the  theatre  in 
favour  of  the  church,  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
church  became  eventually  the  means  of  restoring 
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him  to  the  theatre.  He  had  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  Abb^  Gk>utte8^  vicar  of  the  pariah  in 
which  he  resided.  The  Abb^  who  had  obtained  a 
great  ascendancy  over  Larive's  mind^  was  precisely 
the  mediator  we  wanted;  for  nobody  knew  better 
how  to  accommodate  the  spirit  of  his  profession 
to  passing  circumstances.  The  Abb4  Gouttes 
was  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  combining 
things  of  totally  opposite  qualities^  without  ex- 
citing any  angry  effervescence  between  the  dis- 
cordant members  of  the  union.  Like  ^Voniie, 
in  the  '^Avare/'  he  would  have  contrived  even 
to  marry  the  republic  of  Venice  to  the  Grand 
Turk.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life^  I  have  been 
told,  he  might  be  seen,  still  faithful  to  his  cha- 
racter, offering  consolation  to  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  in  his  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  carrying  to  them  the  sacred  host  in  his 
cartouch-box ! 

At  the  time  when  we  opened  our  negociations 
with  the  Abb^,  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  deputation  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him,  met  with  a  most  satisfactory  reception. 
He  at  once  entered  into  our  views.  Being 
fully  imbued  with  the  then  prevalent  opinions, 
our  representatives  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing him  that  it  would  be  important  to 
the  assembly,  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  viewing 
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with  indifference  the  decline  of  the  national 
dranuu  The  consequence  of  his  conviction  of  the 
value  of  their  representations  was^  that  he  went 
to  Larive^  and  exhorted  him^  with  aU  the  elo- 
quence of  which  he  was  master^  to  lend  his 
talents  to  the  restoration  of  a  theatre^  which  was 
more  than  ever  likely  to  deserve  its  title  of 
Th^tre  Fran9ais. 

Larive,  of  course^  yielded  to  such  an  appeal^ 
and  accordingly  re-appeared  in  the  part  of  (Edipus. 
Never  was  there  a  more  hrilliant  triumph;  the 
resurrection  of  Le  Kain  himself  could  not  have 
produced  a  greater  effect.  All  the  old  admirers 
of  tragedy^  who  had  latterly  deserted  the  theatre, 
thronged  to  it  again  to  see  their  favourite  actor. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing;  even  the 
eonlmei  were  crowded.  Larive  surpassed  him- 
self,  and  received  tremendous  applause,  to  which 
no  one  contributed  more  than  the  Abb^  Gouttes, 
who  was  conspicuously  placed  in  one  of  the  state 
boxes.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  being 
relieved  that  evening  of  his  duties  at  the  National 
Assembly,  in  order  to  witness  his  friend's  triumph, 
which  took  place  in  May,  1790,  and  produced  all 
the  beneficial  effects  we  had  anticipated. 

His  success  continued  unabated.  It  was  gene- 
rally circulated  that  it  was  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  who  had  brought  him  back  to 
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the  stage.  Nobody  thought,  therefore^  of  opposing 
a  triumph  which  was  tinged  with  a  hue  of  patriot- 
ism. But  it  was  determined  to  raise^  by  analogous 
means,  the  interdict  from  ^*  Charles  IX."  and  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  President,  by 
that  of  the  ruler  of  the  National  Assembly.  In 
short,  for  the  Abbe  Gouttes  they  gave  us  Mirabeau. 
Mirabeau!  what  reputation,  what  popularity 
were  his  in  1790!  Those  who  never  saw  Mira- 
beau, those  who  did  not  live  in  Parisian  society 
at  that  period,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  effect 
of  his  all-powerful  name.  Mirabeau  was  the  first 
and  the  last  reason  for  everything.  He  could  do 
anything,  even  bring  chicoiy-coffee  ^  into  fashion ; 
and,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
at  the  head  of  a  theatrical  intrigue.  But  where 
was  he  not  to  be  found?  He  was  the  national 
factotum,  the  atlas  of  the  movement.  The  King 
trembled  before  him,  the  Queen  feared  him,  the 
nobles  hated  him,  and  the  Assembly  of  Repre- 
sentatives obeyed  him;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  adored  by  the  women,  admired  by  the 
men,  and  i^plauded  even  in  the  streets.    When 

1  Mirabean  recomniended  the  use  of  ehioory  in  Fimnoe.  He 
eulogised  that  root  both  in  speech  and  in  writing.  He  ftist  made 
trial  of  it  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  where  it  was  exten- 
sively cnltirated ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  might  be  rendored 
a  profitable  object  of  eommeroe. 
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he  showed  himself  at  the  Com^e  Fran9ai8e^ 
modestly  seated  in  the  second  tier^  the  parterre^ 
eager  to  offer  him  the  incense  of  flattery^  forced 
him  to  come  down  in  triumph  to  the  first  tier. 
But  what  could  not  Mirabeau  command  ?  At  the 
National  Assembly,  at  Versailles,  at  the  theatre, 
deputies,  princes,  and  secretaries,  looked  like  so 
many  humble  tenants  making  their  obeisances  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
tribune,  on  one  of  the  assembljr'is  stormy  days, 
firm  and  unbending,  like  a  sturdy  oak  deeply- 
rooted  in  the  soil.  There  he  stood,  with  his 
head  erect  and  chest  expanded,  looking  like  mas- 
ter of  eveiything  around  him,  and  silencing  his 
adversaries  by  the  force  of  his  eloquent  invective. 
There  was  a  charm — a  ftscination — ^in  every  word 
that  fell  firom  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  voice 
would  rend  the  vaulted  roof;  and  the  boundaries 
of  the  chamber  appeared  scarcely  to  ^ord  suffi- 
cient scope  for  his  action. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Mirabeau,  I  feel  half 
inclined  to  relate  an  amusing  anecdote  of  him ; 
but  as  it  would  in  some  degree  derange  the  plan 
I  have  traced  out,  I  wiU  defer  it  until  I  come  to 
the  place  where  I  first  heard  it.  I  shaU,  there- 
fore, before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
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what  we  used  to  call  at  the  theatre  the  ^^  Inter- 
ludes of  Charles  IX.''  pause,  and  refresh  myself  m 
a  drawing-room,  to  which  my  inclination  strongly 
attracts  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Uftdame  de  Sunte-Amanuithe  by  eandle-Ugfat. — ^Her  daughter 
Emilie. — Seeond-hand  love. — ^Hone-races  and  aaa-raoea. — No- 
vel mode  of  election  to  the  Academy  of  Painting. — Qneen 
Ifarie-Antoinette  and  the  Count  d'Artois.— The  gold  thiatle.— 
Paria  in  miniatnre. — ^Tbe  Ifarqnia  de  CoDdorcet — Hia  ideas 
OD  hnman  perfectibility.— M.  de  Champcenetz. — Connl  de 
Tilly. — Prophetie  dreams. — Visioiia  of  a  new  worid. — The  Che- 
Taller  Richard. — His  mania  for  collecting  portraits. — Carious 
researehes. — Charlotte  Corday. — Her  genealogy  traced. — She 
ia  proTed  to  hare  been  the  grand-niece  of  ComeiUe. 

What  ft  singular,  and  yet  what  a  charming 
woman,  was  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe !  Her 
features  were  lively,  animated,  and  varying  in 
their  expression  to  such  a  degree,  that  my  old 
friend  the  artist  could  never  succeed  in  catching 
ft  good  likeness  of  her.  On  being  reproached  with 
this  fiulure  by  Gossec,  the  composer  of  the  fine 
choruses  in  ^Athalie:'' — ^  How  can  I  help  it?^^ 
was  his  r^ly ;  ''the  ladjr's  face  is  always  running 
up  and  down  the  gamut  V^   Sometimes  Madame 
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de  Sainte-Amaranthe  looked  forty  jean  old,  at 
others  thirty,  and  veiy  often  she  would  seem 
scarce  twenty.  I  found  out  the  cause  of  this 
curious  variation  by  dint  of  a  close  observation 
of  the  persons  and  things  around  her.  I  was 
sure  to  perceive  that  some  buhl  ornament  had 
been  damaged,  some  new  guest  had  been  ad- 
mitted, some  old  friend  had  deserted,  or,  as  was 
frequently  the  case  at  that  time,  some  new  brochure, 
of  opposite  opinions  to  her's,  had  been  trampled 
under  her  feet.  Her  feelings  were  like  summer 
showers — not  for  the  day,  but  for  the  hour.  Day, 
indeed,  was  a  portion  of  time  of  which  Madame  de 
Sainte-Amaranthe  knew  little.  She  lived,  she  be* 
came  animated,  only  at  candle-light ;  in  fact,  she 
merely  tolerated  sunshine  for  the  sake  of  her  agri- 
cultural tenants.  At  the  first  blaze  of  her  per- 
fumed wax-lights,  like  the  lark  at  the  blush  of 
mom,  she  would  revive,  plume  herself^  rise,  as  it 
were,  ftoux  the  earth,  and  flutter  about  with 
sparkling  brilliance.  I  never  could  exactly  ascer- 
tain whether  she  was  really  witty  herself,  but  I 
have  many  times  Known  her  inspire  wit  in  others. 
In  her  drawing-room,  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
cleverest  things  uttered  by  persons  who  elsewhere 
never  evinced  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
talent. 

Madame    de    Sainte-Amaranthe   afforded   the 
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most  perfect  contrast  to  her  daughter.  I  have 
ahready  spoken  of  Emilie  when  a  child ;  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years  she  realized  all  the  promises  of 
her  charming  girlhood.  During,  the  eight  years 
which  had  now  elapsed  since  I  first  saw  her,  she 
had  acquired  all  those  beaming  charms  which  in- 
spire the  most  ardent  passions.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
her  youth,  Emilie,  with  all  her  beauty,  excited  less 
admiration  than  her  mother,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  she  excited  less  general  admiration. 
Prettiness  is  always  a  quality  more  generally  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  than  genuine  beauty. 
A  characteristic  remark  of  Gossec  will  afibrd  a 
just  conception  of  the  relative  attractions  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sainte-Amaranthe  and  Emilie : — '*  When 
I  look  at  the  mother,  with  her  animated  expression,^' 
said  he,  ^  tMegretto  I  the  liveliest  airs  imaginable 
come  into  my  head ;  but  when  I  turn  to  gaze  at 
the  beautiful  daughter,  largo  I  largo  ! — I  feel,  as 
it  were,  the  strains  of  a  solemn  hymn  resounding 
through  my  soul." 

Their  characters  were  as  different  as  their  style  of 
features  and  manners.  Their  mode  of  thinking  was 
rarely  sympathetic.  Excepting  on  one  subject — 
politics, — their  opinions  seldom  coincided.  In  one 
respect,  however,  they  perfectly  resembled  each 
other — ^the  dispositions  of  both  were  as  kind  and 
benevolent  as  their  forms  were  &ir.     Mademoiselle 
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Emilie  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  M.  de 
Sartine;  but  not  till  after  she  had  inspired  more 
than  one  deep  and  ardent  passion,  to  which,  pos- 
sibly, she  herself  was  not  wholly  insensible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart,  is  a  sort  of  love  without  result — a 
second-hand  love,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  It  is  a  puri- 
fied variety  of  the  passion ;  a  sentiment  unnur- 
tured by  the  hope  on  which  love  is  usually  fed 
and  strengthened.  It  is  a  passion  quite  unearthly 
in  its  nature ;  but  not  the  less  reaL  Thousands 
feel  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  though  they 
never  divulge  its  existence.  The  lover  shall  not 
so  much  as  press  with  his  lips  the  glove  of  her  he 
adores,  and  yet  he  receives  her  fiivours.  He  shall 
not  venture  on  the  most  distant  approach  to  a  de- 
claration, and  yet  she  shall  know  all  he  feels.  He 
shaU  never  once  address  her  in  other  language 
than  that  of  ordinary  conversation,  and  yet  he  shall 
always  be  communing  with  her  in  the  language  of 
love.  A  look,  a  gesture,  a  word,  even  the  slightest 
hint,  will  suffice  to  make  this  sort  of  love  under- 
stood and  reciprocated.  like  all  other  loves,  it 
has  its '  fallings-out,  its  reconciliations,  its  happy 
moments,  and  unhappy  hours.  The  sentiment 
I  am  describing  is  not  what  is  called  platonic  love. 
That  is  selfish  and  exclusive ;  the  most  niggardly 
of  all  afiections.    The  love  I  allude  to  tends,  on 
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the  contrary^  to  refine  and  elevate  the  feelings. 
To  some  persons  this  may  doubtless  appear  very 
mysterious,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  Does  it  not  often  happen  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  music,  that,  suddenly  moved  by  a  fine 
combination  of  harmony,  or  by  the  pathos  of  a 
touching  melody,  they  instinctively  combine  with 
the  strains  to  which  they  are  listening  thoughts  of 
some  cherished  being  firom  whom  they  are  parted? 
Well !  my  iectmd-lumd  love  is  precisely  that !  It 
is  a  soul  which  breathes  a  strain  in  unison  with 
your  own;  in  short,  it  is  the  hymn  which  Emilie 
inspired  in  Gossec  It  is  a  love  which  cannot 
give  umbrage  to  husband,  wife,  or  lover.  Who 
can  be  jealous  of  a  strain  of  music? 

Such  was  the  love  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Sainte-Amaranthe  excited  in  several  susceptible 
hearts.  The  attadunent  cherished  for  her  by  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  performers  of  our  lyric 
stage,  was  of  the  most  ardent  and  romantic  nature. 
He  was  at  the  time  young,  handsome,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  though  subsequently  I  knew  him 
to  be  touched  by  passions  of  a  less  ethereal  cast, 
yet  there  were  none,  I  am  persuaded,  so  tender, 
or  on  which  his  memory  dwelt  so  fondly. 

AfTopoi  of  the  practice  I  occasionally  adopt,  of 
throwing  the  veil  of  anonymous  obscurity  over 
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some  of  the  individuals  aUuded  to  in  these  pages^ 
I  am  reminded  of  the  artist  whom^  without  nam- 
ing^ I  introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  historio- 
grapher of  the  life  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe.  He  entered  the  Academy  of  PiBinting  in 
a  very  singular  way,  and  though  his  talents  can- 
not be  questioned,  yet,  as  the  mode  of  his  admis- 
sion into  that  illustrious  body  was  not  veiy  com- 
plimentary, I  will  refrain  from  naming  him,  whilst 
I  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  droll  story. 

There  was  a  vacant  place  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and,  as  usual,  no  lack  of  candidates 
for  the  honour  of  filling  it.  The  public  voice, 
or,  at  least,  the  opinion  of  the  leading  artists  and 
amateurs,  soon  named  the  individuals  to  whom 
the  choice  of  the  Academy  should  be  particularly 
directed.  After  setting  aside  those  whose  claims 
were  of  the  mere  ordinary  kind,  there  remained  two 
men  of  talent,  between  whom  it  was  determined 
that  the  election  should  be  decided.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  de 
Duras  and  of  Marshal  de  Richelieu  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  election.  Each  of  these  distin- 
guished personages  supported  the  pretensions  of 
his  respective  proUgf,  and  neither  would  yield  to 
the  other.  The  one  vaunted  the  vigorous  colour- 
ing of  his  candidate,  and  the  other  retorted  by 
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boasting  of  the  graceful  compoaitionB  of  Ms.  Now 
let  us  see  how  the  important  question  was  de- 
cided. 

It  happened^  that  about  that  time  the  amuse- 
ment of  horse-racing  became  quite  the  rage. 
Every  Frenchman^  who  had  the  least  pretension 
to  fashion,  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  taste.  A 
clever  jockey  was  esteemed  a  person  of  high 
importance,  and  horses  became  the  first  objects 
of  consideration.  The  colmnns  of  the  journals 
were  filled  with  the  names  of  celebrated  racers, 
their  genealogy,  their  age,  their  good  qualities, 
and  last,  not  least,  the  triumphs  which  they  had 
gained.  In  short,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the 
turf.  It  was  not  merely  a  fashion  or  a  whim 
— it  was  a  rage — a  madness.  The  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes,  the  Plaine  des  Sablons,  and  Versailles, 
resounded  with  the  neighing  of  the  steeds,  and 
the  slang  of  their  riders.  Ladies  thronged  to 
the  race-courses,  and  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  various  candidates.  The  example  of  the 
capital  soon  became  contagious  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  all  France  was  infected  with  the 
racing  furor.  The  Prince  de  Ligne — ^the  bril- 
liant, the  witty,  the  renowned  Prince  de  Ligne, 
joined  in  the  general  furor,  and  laid  a  wager  with 
the  wealthy  butcher,  Jean-Pierre  Cariboufie.  The 
Prince's  equerry  drove  a  team  of  six  horses  against 
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Caribouffe^  who  drove  a  cart  drawn  by  six  bull- 
dogs^ and  the  dogs  (as  the  proverb  says  every 
dog  has)  had  the  day.  This  sport  was  soon  imi- 
tated^  nay^  surpassed;  quadrupeds  of  every  de- 
scription were  brought  into  pbiy  as  the  subject  of 
bets.  At  Fontainebleau^  a  race  between  forty 
horses  was  succeeded  by  another  between  the 
same  number  of  asses.  The  victor^  in  the  latter 
race,  was  rewarded  by  a  golden  thistle^  wrought 
by  the  first  goldsmitlf  in  Paris.  The  example  thuB 
set  in  high  quarters  soon  took  effect  also,  and 
then  ass-raoes  became  quite  the  vogue.  In  short, 
there  was  no  stable,  of  any  reputation,  but  had 
its  sadeUe-asses. 

Whilst  this  ridiculous  amusement  was  at  its 
height,  there  was  one  day  heard  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bagatelle,  (the  country  residence  of  the  Count 
d^Artois,)  a  noise  not  precisely  in  keeping  with 
the  elegance  which  characterized  the  chateau  of 
the  princely  petit-^nattre.  Presently  several  of 
the  royal  carriages  made  their  appearance,  con- 
veying the  Queen  and  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Marie-Antoinette  alighted,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Count  to  a  tent  decorated  with 
taste  and  splendor.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  at  in- 
tervals resounded  through  the  air,  and  summoned 
to  the  spot  crowds  of  amateurs  and  idlers,  who 
literally  lined  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.    At  length 
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the  signal  was  given^  the  stables  of  Bagatelle  were 
thrown  open^  and  twenty  asses^  of  the  choicest 
breed,  sallied  forth,  elegantly  saddled,  and  shaking 
their  heads  and  ears  at  the  uneasiness  which  they 
fidt  in  their  unaccustomed  trappings.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  mounted  by  twenty  youthful 
jockeys,  dressed  in  the  liveries  of  the  Queen  and  of 
the  Prince.  What  could  all  this  mean?  Will  it 
be  believed?  On  ten  of  those  asses  depended  the 
fate  of  one  artist,  and  on  the  other  ten  that  of  his 
rival.  The  unconscious  painters  were  as  little 
aware  as  the  assembled  crowd  of  spectators,  on 
what  a  ludicrous  chance  the  question  of  their 
merits  was  staked.  Neither  did  the  Queen  or  the 
Prince  imagine  that  the  alternative  of  their  pro- 
tection  or  discountenance  of  an  incipient  Raphael 
or  Michael  Angelo  was  to  depend  upon  the  speed  of 
an  ass !  The  fact  is,  that,  unable  to  come  to  any 
agreement  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  fa- 
vorites, M.  de  Duras  and  M.  de  Richelieu  seriously 
determined  that  their  choice  should  be  determined 
by  the  issue  of  this  famous  race.  Theymight,to  be 
sure,  have  settled  the  question  by  a  cast  of  the 
dice,  but  they  thought  there  would  be  more  drol- 
lery in  letting  the  asses  decide  the  fate  of  the 
artists.  Thus  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  who 
were  intent  only  on  the  reputation  of  their  re- 
spective asinine  studs,  were  unconsciously  pro- 
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moling  the  advance  of  painting.  Inspired  by  all 
sorts  of  stimulating  food,  the  impatient  coursers 
started  off  nimbly,  and  rushed  with  impetuosity 
towards  the  goal.  The  race  was  won !  TheComte 
d'Artois  received  the  golden  thistle  .  •  .  and  the 
academician  was  appointed' ! 

But,  to  return  from  this  little  excursion  to  the 
ass-course.  At  the  time  of  my  introduction  to  the 
drawing-room  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe, 
her  social  circle  still  maintained  its  superiority 
over  its  rival  coteries.  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe's  parties  were  untrammelled  by  any  regula- 
tions, either  as  to  the  rank  of  the  guests  or  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  assembled.  The  as- 
sumed attraction  was  always  /ren/e-eZ-tm;  for,  as 
Madame  used  to  say,  '^  every  one  who  joins  in  the 
game  takes  his  rank  according  to  his  card,  not 
even  a  duke  has  any  precedence.''  In  other  circles 
a  visitor,  on  his  first  introduction,  felt  it  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  adopt  the  tone  and  manner  of 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  conversation  was 
clothed,  as  it  were,  in  the  family-livery ;  and  the 
company  were  required  to  imbue  themselves  with 
the  spirit  of  the  host.  Whether  the  entertainer  hap- 
pened to  be  a  nobleman  or  a  wealthy  financier,  it 
mattered  not,  it  was  necessary  to  obey  the  word  of 

'  Surely  iu  this  case  osociAte  would  have  been  a  better  title 
for  the  suceeaiiful  candidate  than  aoAdemician.    Ed. 
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command,  and  conform  to  rules.  This  system 
was  more  or  less  rigorously  adhered  to  in  parti- 
cular cases,  but  still  it  was  never  altogether  ne- 
glected. With  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe,  on 
the  contrary,  the  guests  all  mingled  on  terms  of 
equality ;  no  one  being  held  superior  to  another. 
Her  drawing-room  was,  in  feet,  a  miniature  of 
Paris ;  the  school  of  genuine  French  conversa- 
tion. Many  topics  were  broached,  but  few  dwelt 
upon ;  if  a  serious  discussion  commenced,  it  was 
cut  short  by  some  humorous  sally.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  devoted  to  philosophy,  an  hour  to 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  three-fourths  of  the  even- 
ing to  literature  and  the  arts.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  ideas  introduced  by  the  revolution  be- 
came the  subjects  of  discussion  in  general  society, 
Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe's  reunions  became 
more  interesting  than  ever.  Men  of  science  and 
literature,*  artists  and  actors,  wealthy  bourgeoUf 
and  idlers^  all  who  resorted  thither  were,  in  some 
sort,  the  representatives  of  their  respective  classes. 
Each  brought  his  stock  of  news,  and  was  ready  to 
exchange  it  for  the  stock  brought  by  others.  My 
friend's  drawing-room  was  a  sort  of  general  d^pdt, 
where  all  interests  and  passions  were  brought  into 
contact.  But  when  those  interests  increased 
in  importance,  and  those  passions  changed  their 
object — when  the  days  of  conversions  and  apos- 
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tacies  arrived — thai  the  waverers  disappeared^ 
either  through  shame  of^  or  inability  to  account 
for^  their  sudden  transfimnations. 

In  those  days,  Madame  de  Sainte-Amanmthe's 
circle  of  acquaintance  was  incessantly  renewed. 
Her  saloon  might  be  compared  to  a  gallery^  in 
which  the  pictures  were  constantly  slipping  away, 
and  being  replaced  by  others  in  uninterrupted 
succession.  One  of  the  desertions,  which  excited 
most  attention,  was  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Ckm* 
dorcet.  He  had^  it  is  true,  never  been  veiy  assi- 
duous in  his  visits,  sometimes  showing  himself 
only  once  in  a  month  or  two ;  but  whenever  he 
did  come,  he  made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable. 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  there,  and  listened 
to  his  brilliant  sallies  of  wit.  He  was  a  model 
of  a  well  read  nobleman,  and  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  give  an  easy  turn  to  conversation,  without 
^  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  mere  common- 
place. He  had  got  into  his  head  some  strange 
and  original  notions  on  the  indefinite  perfectibility 
of  mankind.  He  entertained  the  conviction  that 
man  might  become  a  kind  of  demi-god.  By  the  aid 
of  a  system  of  education  yet  to  be  discovered,  any 
body  might,  he  allied,  become  equal  to  Voltaire. 
By  the  observance  of  a  regimen  which  he  traced 
out,  every  child  was  to  be  a  Hercules,  and  eveiy  old 
man  a  Methuselah.    And  all  these  grand  improve- 
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ments  were  to  date  their  origin  from  •  •  •  •  the 
taking  of  the  Baatille. 

M.  de  Champcenetz  ridiculed  these  philoso* 
phical  dreams  in  his  usual  vein  of  raillery.  He 
maintained,  that  if  mankind  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  it  is  because  they  should  not  be  other- 
wise than  they  are;  and  M.  de  Condorcet  used 
to  say,  '^The  strongest  argument  I  have  heard 
against  the  possibility  of  my  system  of  perfec- 
tion, is  that  adduced  by  Champcenetz/'  But  no 
one  opposed  him  more  earnestly  or  more  ably  than 
the  Count  de  Tilly,  who  used  to  be  known  as 
Le  beau  7i%.  Nothing  was  more  amusing  than 
to  hear  a  discussion  between  him  and  Condorcet. 
Count  de  Tilly  seemed  to  me  most  frequently  to 
have  the  best  side  of  the  argument,  but  this  only 
had  the  efiect  of  bringing  out  M.  de  Condorcet  to 
greater  advantage.  The  latter  argued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing,  while  the  former  was  merely 
intent  on  display. 

How  charming  were  the  prophetic  visions  of 
M.  de  Condorcet !  How  enchanting  the  illusive 
pictures  exhibited  in  his  magic  lantern !  The  new 
world  of  his  imagination  presented  a  charming 
contrast  to  our  own  dull  reality. .  His  women  were 
all  beautiful,  kind,  and  fidthftd ;  his  men  all  noble- 
minded  and  generous ;  and  as  for  France ! — truly 
Mahomet  never  dreamed  one  tithe  of  all  that 
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M.  de  Condorcet  placed  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Pyrenees!  Every  thing  was  to  flourish  in 
perfection.  The  firuits  of  the  earth  were  not  only 
to  be  improved^  but  magnified.  Cherries  were 
to  be  like  peaches — ^peaches  as  laige  as  melons. 
The  sun  itself,  which  was  to  bring  all  these  won- 
ders to  maturity,  was  to  pour  down  an  increased 
volume  of  vivifying  rays !  But  Count  de  Tilly 
mercilessly  demolished  this  fine  universe.  He 
blew  down  these  castles  in  the  air  as  if  they  had 
been  built  of  cards.  And  yet,  I  must  confess, 
we  were  annoyed  at  his  triumphs ;  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause such  was  the  charm  of  Condorcet's  illusions, 
that  Count  de  Tilly  excited  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment by  dispelling  them. 

The  Chevalier  Richard,  another  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Amaranthe's  visitors,  was  a  man  of  a  veiy 
original  turn  of  mind.  He  had  formerly  been 
chief  page  to  Madame  Adelaide,  but  his  excellent 
feelings  were  uncontaminated  by  a  court  life. 
He  had  turned  practical  philosopher,  and  had  a 
hobby  of  his  own.  He  devoted  many  years  to 
forming  a  collection  of  portraits.  This  collection 
was  numerous  and  varied.  Whether  a  portrait 
was  well  or  ill  ^Qcuted,  mattered  not  to  the  Che- 
valier ;  all  he  wanted  was  a  transcript  of  the  fea- 
tures of  persons  who  had  played  disting^hed 
parts  in  the  world,  and  had  rendered  themselves 
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remarkable,  no  matter  how.  The  walls  of  his 
rooms  were  literally  covered  with  portraits,  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  After  his  death,  the  stalls 
on  the  bridges  and  quays  were  covered  with  them 
for  more  than  two  months.  They  were  sold  by 
the  heap^  like  apples  or  pears. 

The  Chevalier  Richard  was  naturally  led,  by  the 
possession  of  these  portraits,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
persons  they  represented,  and,  as  his  acquaintance 
was  very  extensive,  he  became  extremely  well 
versed  in  all  kinds  of  family  history.  He  was  a 
sort  of  living  register  of  the  annals  of  indiscretion. 
He  knew  enough  secrets  to  set  nine-tenths  of 
Paris  by  the  ears,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
preserve  the  scandal  exclusively  for  his  particular 
friends,  while  he  took  pleasure  in  giving  publicity 
to  such  unknown  deeds,  as  were  likely  to  reflect 
honour  on  the  parties  concerned. 

*  One  of  the  most  curious  results  of  his  genea- 
logical investigations,  was  the  discovery  of  the 
family  descent  of  Charlotte  Corday.  When  that 
extraordinaiy  woman  plunged  a  dagger  into  the 
breast  of  Marat,  a  change  began  to  be  looked  for 
in  France.  The  blow  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  proconsuls,  and,  in  the  first  im- 
pulse of  their  joy,  the  oppressed  party  glorified 
the  heroine  as  a  second  Judith.  The  boldness  of 
the  act  astounded  every  one.     Portraits  of  Char- 
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lotte  Cordaj  were  eagerly  bought  up^  and  infor- 
mation regarding  the  circumstanceB  of  her  life 
were  eagerly  sought  for.  Here  was  an  interesting 
field  for  the  researches  of  the  Chevalier  Richard ; 
he  shortly  afterwards  imparted  to  us  in  confidencCi 
the  most  irrefiragable  proofs  of  her  relationship  to 
that  dramatic  writer  who  excelled  all  others  in 
the  delineation  of  the  sublime  virtues  of  heroic 
minds.  He  satisfied  me  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
the  young  female  who  assassinated  Marat  was 
descended  from  the  poet  whose  pen  so  admirably 
depicted  the  impulses  which  guide  the  actions  of 
great  conspirators.  Charlotte  Corday,  in  fact,  was 
grand-niece  of  the  great  Comeille. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  heroic  spirit  of  Comeille's 
tragedies  was  transfused  into  the  heart  of  his 
descendant.  Doubtless  the  character  of  .^Emitia, 
as  drawn  by  her  grand-uncle,  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  Charlotte  Corday.  I  wrote  down  this 
curious  genealogy  at  the  dictation  of  the  Chevalier 
Richard,  and  the  document  proved  the  cause  of 
some  trouble  to  me,  as  I  shall  by-and-by  relate. 
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Miimbeaa's  TiBit  to  the  Thditre  Fnn^ais. — His  reception  by  the 
perfonneTS. — ^Enthusiasm  of  Moltf. — His  compliment  to  Mint- 
beau. — ^The  performance  of  Charles  IX.  again  discussed. — 
F^te  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.— Riot  at  the  ThtfAtre  Fran^ais.— 
The  audience  insist  on  the  performance  of  Charles  IX. — E2m- 
faarrassing  poaitaon  of  the  performers. — ^Applause  bestowed  on 
Tabna. — Ronnd  hats  and  cocked  hats. — Danton  conducted  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville. — Correspondence  between  Talma  and  Mira- 
beau. — ^Talma's  instability  of  mind. — His  love  of  flattery. — His 
diwniasal  from  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais. — Disturbance  in  the 
theatre. — The  actors  summoned  before  the  Mayor  of  Paris. — 
Bailly,  the  celebrated  astronomer. — Some  paitieulars  of  his 
early  life. — ^Re-instatement  of  Talma. — Retirement  of  Made- 
moiselles Rancourt  and  Cental. — ^ReTolntionary  enthusiasm  of 
Talma  and  Dugazon. 

A  FEW  days  prior  to  the  celebrated  fSte  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars^  Mirabeau  visited  our  green- 
room. The  great  orator  was  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  friends,  or  rather,  devoted  admirers, 
who  escorted   him  as  a  group  of  staff-officers 
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would  escort  their  general.  We  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  intended  visit^  and  that  its  object 
was  to  solicit  the  representation  of  Chenier's 
'^Charles  IX.''  All  our  corps  dramatique  were 
anxious  to  be  present  on  the  occasion^  espe- 
cially the  ladies.  We  appeared  in  full  dress, 
and  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  due  effect 
to  the  reception  of  the  great  man.  Mole  was 
seized  with  one  of  his  enthusiastic  fits  in  favour  of 
Mirabeau.  He  declared  Mirabeau  to  be  a  first- 
rate  painter  in  words,  an  ingenious  composer  of 
euphonious  sounds,  a  sublime  musician  without 
notes,  the  Gluck  of  oratory ;  in  short,  had  he  not 
been  Mole,  he  would  have  wished  to  be  Mirabeau. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Mirabeau  would  have 
been  a  brilUant  ornament  of  the  histrionic  art,  had 
he  devoted  his  talents  to  the  stage. 

On  the  day  when  the  great  orator  delivered  in 
the  assembly  his  celebrated  speech  on  national 
bankruptcy,  Mol^  was  present.  During  that 
matchless  effusion  of  eloquence,  he  listened  with 
rapture  to  Mirabeau.  He  observed  attentively  the 
expression  of  the  speaker,  his  energy,  and  variety 
of  language  in  depicting  the  grand  and  terrific 
image  of  the  yawning  gulf,  into  the  depths  of 
which  he  seemed  to  grope  with  one  hand  out- 
stretched before  him,  while  with  the  other  he 
grasped  the  tribune  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
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clinging  to  the  plank  on  which  his  life  depends. 
When  Mirabeau  had  finished  his  speech^  Mol^ 
stepped  up  to  him^  and  said :  ^  Ah !  Sir^  what  a 
splendid  oration !  What  a  voice !  What  action ! 
What  a  pity  you  should  so  have  mistaken  your 
profession  !  What  a  sublime  actor  you  would 
have  made !" 

But  in  spite  of  Mol^s  raptures^  and  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  majority  of  our  fair  associates, 
it  was  indispensable  that  prudence  should  guide  our 
determination  on  the  question  of  the  performance 
of  ''  Charles  IX."  The  position  of  the  Com^die 
Fran9aise  was  growing  more  and  more  difficult; 
it  was  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  a  sort 
of  neutrality,  while  we  were,  in  fact,  partaking  of 
every  shade  of  party.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  honour  conferred  on  us  by  our  distin- 
guished visitor,  should  be  r^arded  simply  as 
the  application  of  a  theatrical  amateur.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  performers,  who  were  on  the 
list  for  the  week  should  receive  him  and  reply  to 
him,  so  that  the  remarks  on  either  side  should  not 
assume  a  more  formal  character,  than  that  of  a 
casual  conversation. 

Mirabeau  requested  the  performance  of  Charles 
IX."  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Proven9al  depu- 
ties, on  the  occasion  of  the  F^  of  the  Federation. 

Now  ^Charles  IX.^'  had  no  connexion  what- 
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ever  with  the  fSte ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
piece  was  altogether  calculated  to  excite  disorder, 
scandal,  and  irritation.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  was  intended  to  be  an  occasion 
for  the  interchange  of  brotherly  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion, it  was  therefore  desirable  to  avoid  whatever 
might  tend  to  awaken  party-feeling.  Forthi.,a» 
well  as  other  reasons,  we  declined  to  accede  to 
Mirabeau's  request.  We  might,  it  is  true,  have 
referred  to  the  interdict  of  the  court,  but  that  we 
cautiously  avoided,  as  it  would  unquestionably 
have  caused  political  irritation.  What  a  pec|l  of 
oratorical  thunder  we  should  have  drawn  down 
upon  our  heads  by  the  bare  mention  of  the  court ! 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  our  com- 
pany  firmly  declined  to  perform  "  Charles  IX.,** 
except  in  the  event  of  a  decided  expression  of  the 
public  voice  in  its  favour. 

'^ Enough;**  said  Mirabeau  with  ill-conoealed 
disappointment,  and  he  took  his  departure. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  wishes  of  the  public 
were  unequivocally  expressed.  On  the  eve  of  die 
I4th  July,  1790,  the  Proven9al  deputies  sent  up 
to  attend  the  F£te  of  the  Federation,  wrote  to  us 
themselves  to  request  the  performance  of  '^  Charles 
IX.**  To  their  application  we  returned  the  same 
answer,  which  we  had  already  given  to  their  am* 
bassador.    In  short,  we  presented  them  with  a 
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second  edition  of  it^  embellished  with  eveiy  ex- 
pression of  politeness  and  respect.  The  federalists, 
who  had  been  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  civilities 
shown  them  by  the  corporations  of  Paris,  took  um- 
brage at  our  refusal,  and  threatened  to  call  us  to 
account  in  the  ftce  of  the  public. 

They  kept  their  word,  and  on  the  21  st  of  that 
memorable  month,  the  Provengal  deputies  were 
at  their  posts.  '^  Epimenide''  was  the  play  an- 
nounced for  performance;  Naudet,  Talma,  and 
Mademoiselle  Lange  were  on  the  stage,  and  the 
curtain  had  risen  only  a  few  feet  above  the  boards, 
when  loud  cries  of  ^'  Charles  IX.'^  resounded  from 
all  parts  of  the  theatre.  Not  content  with  im- 
promptu vociferations,  one  of  the  deputies  had 
prepared  a  set  speech  for  the  occasion.  Having 
afker  no  little  difficulty  obtained  silence,  he  treated 
us  with  a  lecture  full  of  patriotic  sentiments  and 
high-aounding  phrases,  and  at  the  dose  of  his 
harangue,  the  cries  for  '^  Charies  IX.''  were  re- 
newed with  increased  violence. 

Naudet,  who  at  once  deariy  saw  the  difficulty 
of  our  position,  advanced  in  front  of  the  stage, 
and  addressed  to  the  audience  a  respectful,  but 
dignified  explanation.  This,  however,  instead  of 
soothing,  served  only  to  increase  the  impatience 
of  the  public,  who  now  accused  the  performers  of 
want  of  patriotism.    Naudet  replied,  that  the  in- 
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disposition  of  Madame  Vestris  rendered  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  in  question  impossible ;  he 
added  moreover,  that  Saint  Prix  was  confined  to 
his  house  by  illness.  But  these  statements  had  no 
effect  in  restoring  tranquillity;  in  ftct,  the  tumult 
continued  to  increase.  Talma,  who  was  on  the 
stage,  had  remained  a  calm  spectator  of  the  scene 
until  the  moment  when  several  voices  pronounced 
the  names  of  those  performers  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, regulated  the  afiairs  of  the  Th^tre  Fran- 
9ais,  and  rendered  the  rfpertoire  subservient  to 
their  opinions  and  caprices.  At  these  words 
Naudefs  equanimity  almost  forsook  him ;  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  utterance  to  a  warm  retort, 
and  if  he  had,  heaven  knows  to  what  lengths  the 
fury  of  the  audience  might  have  proceeded.  For* 
tunately,  at  this  critical  juncture  Talma  stepped 
forward,  and,  after  assuring  them  that  Madame 
Vestris  was  really  indisposed,  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  she  would  notwithstanding  give  evi- 
dence of  her  zeal  and  patriotism,  by  playing  in 
'« Charles  IX."  With  regard  to  the  part  allotted 
to  Saint  Prix,  it  might,  he  observed,  be  read. 
Talma's  address  had  the  effect  of  appeasing  the 
tumult,  and  the  performance  of  ^'  Epim6nide^ 
was  allowed  to  proceed. 

We  had  now  no  alternative  left  but  submissionj 
and  we  accordingly  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the 
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firiends  of  Mirabeau  the  performance  they  so 
earnestly  desired.  Madame  Vestris,  Dugazon's 
aister,  thou^  still  sufiering  from  illness,  promised 
to  do  her  best,  and  Orammont  studied  Saint-Prix's 
part,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  tolerable 
efiect  The  24th  of  July  was  the  night  fixed  for 
the  performance  of  '^  Charles  IX.'^ 

It  is  possible  that  our  conduct  in  this  matter 
may  seem,  in  some  degree,  inconsistent.  It 
may  be  asked  why,  having  received  the  royal 
veto  against  the  performance  of  '^  Charles  IX.'' 
(which,  indeed,  was  our  principal  reason  for 
hesitating  to  perform  it)i,  we  did  not  excuse 
ourselves  to  Mirabeau  on  that  ground  alone? 
Then,  again,  when  the  public,  or  rather  the  Fede- 
ralists,, peremptorily  demanded  the  piece,  why  did 
we  consent  to  perform  it,  instead  of  screening  our- 
selves behind  the  expressed  prohibition  of  the 
Sovereign  ? 

Such  questions  may  very  naturally  be  asked, 
but  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed,  must  form  our  justi- 
fication. Only  a  short  time  previous  to  this 
affiur,  we  were  comedians  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
and  although  a  new  law  had  placed  us  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  yet  we  did  not, 
on  that  account,  cease  to  be  the  servants  of  his 
majesty,  whose  comnumds  we  received  through 
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the  medium  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber. 
To  whom,  then,  did  we  owe  aUegisnce?    If  to 
the  municipality,  how  far  was  its  authority  to 
extend  ?    Where  were  the  limits  of  the  two  con* 
flicting  powers  defined?      These  were  difficult 
questions  to  be  decided  by  us  poor  comedians. 
We  found  ourselves  in  an  embarrassing  position 
between  the  new  power  of  the  mayor  of  P&ris  and 
the  old-estabUshed  authority  of  M.  de  Duras! 
How  could  wcy  on  the  one  hand,  say  to  the  en* 
raged  public, — ^  This  piece  is  forbidden  by  order 
of  the  court/'  or,  on  the  other  hand,  how  could 
we  present  our  weekly  ripertaire,  as  was  our  cus- 
tom, for  the  approval  of  the  court,  with  the  name 
of  the  proscribed  piece  in  the  Ust?    This  latter 
mode  of  proceeding  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  telling  the  King  that  we  were  no  longer  his  ser* 
vants.   Between  the  commands  of  a  law  which  we 
did  not  perfectly  understand,  and  the  regulations 
which  ancient  custom  had  established,  how  were 
we  to  decide?    Indeed  the  rival  powers  them- 
selves did  not  seem  to  have  any  very  clear  notions 
of  their  respective  rights.  We  therefore  deemed  it 
expedient  to  temporise,  as  well  as  we  could,  until 
a  period  should  arrive  when  one  of  the  two  great 
powers  should  be  declared  triumphant ;  reserving 
for  ourselves  a  good  excuse  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  performance  of  "  Charles  IX.**  was  attended 
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with  all  its  anticipated  success.  Oranunont  read 
the  part  of  the  Cardinal  very  effectively^  and 
Talma,  who  surpassed  himself  on  the  occasion^ 
was  called  for,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  re- 
ceived three  rounds  of  applause.  However,  the 
evening  did  not  pass  over  without  some  disturb- 
ance. Though  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  were  gratified,  yet  the  performance 
was  more  than  once  interrupted  by  symptoms  of 
discontent.  The  pit  was  several  times  the  scene 
of  disputes  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and 
new  systems.  Certain  passages  were  caught  up 
and  made  subjects  of  contention  between  the  hos- 
tile parties. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  infiringement  of  an 
old  theatrical  regulation  at  this  time,  created  a 
violent  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  theatre. 
An  old-established  rule  had  hitherto  required  that 
the  gentlemen  in  the  pit  should  take  off  their  hats 
during  the  performance.  This  was  a  well-under- 
stood law  both  of  politeness  and  convenience.  But 
on  this  occasion,  the  civic  round  hats  were  not  so 
ready  to  conform  to  the  regulation  as  the  Gothic 
cocks.  Possibly  the  refusal  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  new  rights  of  man  to  annoy  his  neighbour. 
Several  obstinate  fellows  persisted  in  refusing  to 
uncover  their  heads,  which  gave  rise  to  an  uproar 
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SO  vehement  as  for  a  time  to  drown  eveiy  word 
of  the  performance. 

^^  Stop  a  moment^  M.  le  Cardinal/'  cried  one  of 
the  spectators  in  the  pit,  ^'  Wait  till  we  make 
that  fellow  take  off  his  hat !''  saying  which^  the 
speaker  pointed  to  a  broad-faced^  fierce-looking 
person  near  him^  whose  hat  remained  inmioveably 
fixed  on  his  head. 

^  Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  can  force  me 
to  take  off  my  hat?''  said  the  broad-faced,  fierce* 
looking  person. 

**  Certainly/'  was  the  reply* 

'^  And  you  shaU  be  forced  to  take  it  off!"  ex* 
claimed  several  angiy  voices  at  once. 

At  these  words,  the  individual  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  started  up  indignantly.  As  he 
rose,  his  tall,  athletic  figure  seemed  almost  gigantic 
This  man  subsequently  became  celebrated  in  our 
revolutionary  history;  but  on  the  occasion  here 
referred  to  he  was  merely  recognized  by  some  in- 
dividuals in  the  pit,  as  k  nommi  Dant<m.  Striking 
his  hat  more  closely  down  over  his  brow,  as  the 
tumult  increased — ^  Firm  as  the  hat  of  Servan* 
dony  * !"  cried  he,  flourishing  his  arm  triumphantly. 

This  defiance  set  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar, 

1  One  of  the  towen  of  SMut-Sulpice  wm  called  ^  the  Hat  of 
Servandony." 
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amidst  which  le  niommi  Danton  was  conveyed  to 
the  Hotel-de-YiUe. 

Chenier  was  greatly  astonished  at  finding  his 
play  brought  forward  again,  and  not  being  aware 
of  the  coercion  exercised  upon  us,  complained  of 
our  having  disregarded  his  request  by  performing 
it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  We,  however,  shifted 
the  blame  to  the  shoulders  of  the  party  who  had 
created  all  the  trouble  and  disturbance,  and  who, 
as  we  informed  Chenier,  had  made  us  a  request 
which  there  was  no  possibility  of  resisting.  At  this 
Talma  took  fire.  Conceiving  that  he  was  one  of 
the  party  aQuded  to,  he  thought  that  he  should  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  having  got  up  the  tu- 
multuous scene  of  the  27th  July.  In  order  to 
free  himself  from  this  suspicion,  he  wrote  to  Mira- 
beau,  requesting  his  permission  to  name  him  as 
the  person  who  had  demanded  the  performance 
of  '^  Charles  IX.**  This  request  Mirabeau  very 
readily  granted.  He  wrote  to  Talma,  distinctly 
authorising  him  to  state  that  he,  Mirabeau,  had 
solicited,  and  even  '^  insisted  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Charles  IX.'  in  the  name  of  the  Proven- 
9al  Federalists." 

Thus  Talma  was  justified,  and  the  question 
seemed  to  be  set  at  rest,  when  an  unlucky  article 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  intitled,  '^Les  R^olutions 
de  France  et  de  Brabant,"  accusing  our  associate, 
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Naudet,  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the  stag^ 
and  of  aiming  a  blow  at  Talma,  Chenier,  and 
others.  The  ire  of  the  dramatist  was  onoe  more 
aroused.  He  published  a  long  letter,  complaining 
of  libels  and  anonymous  articles,  which  none  of 
our  theatrical  company  could  with  justice  be  sus- 
pected of  writing,  and  least  of  aQ  Naudet,  who 
was  a  frank,  straight-forward  fellow,  incapable  of 
dupUcity.  This  letter  of  Chenier  called  forth 
another  from  Talma,  still  in  reference  to  the  article 
in  the  journal  above  mentioned.  But  in  this  letter 
Talma  committed  the  mistake  of  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  performance  of 
^^  Charles  IX.,''  which  had  occurred  six  months 
previously,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  con* 
signed  to  obUvion,  the  more  especially  as  the  whole 
affair  had  terminated  satisfactorily. 

This  was  imprudent ;  but  Talma,  whose  natural 
goodness  of  disposition  was  only  equalled  by  his 
weakness  of  mind,  was  very  easily  influenced. 
I  have  known  several  remarkable  examples  of  men 
who  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  in  others  the 
most  stirring  emotions  of  the  soul,  whilst  tliey 
themselves  were  scarcely  endowed  with  the  smallest 
share  of  self-determination.  So  entirely  were  their 
faculties  absorbed  in  the  object  of  their  studies, 
that  they  had  none  left  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life. 
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When  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart  are  highly 
excited,  the  vigour  of  the  mind  relaxes,  and  may 
be  said  to  fall  asleep.  In  this  respect  Talma  was 
a  profound  sleeper.  This  would  not  have  signified 
much,  had  he  been  left  to  himself;  but  others  un- 
dertook to  guide  the  steps  of  the  sleep-walker. 
His  good  star  had  not  yet  lighted  him  to  the  in« 
teresting  daughter  of  Vanhove.  He  had  just  con- 
tracted his  first  marriage,  which  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  affluence,  and  to  the  circle  of  his  real 
firiends  was  added  an  influx  of  flatterers.  Those 
who  succeed  in  warding  off  the  attacks  of  envy,  are 
not  always  capable  of  arming  themselves  against 
flattery.  Talma's  weak  side  was  his  thirst  for  cele- 
brity. His  pretended  friends  urged  him  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  world.  Noise  must  have  its  echoes, 
and  thus  each  echoing  parasite  finds  his  vocation. 

The  unlucky  epistle  above  mentioned  was  read 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  performers  of  our 
company.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  a  few  hours 
before  it  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  my  in- 
dignation was  very  great.  Much  as  I  regretted 
the  loss  of  an  actor  of  such  splendid  promise  as 
Talma,  it  wan  I  who  proposed  his  dismissal  from 
the  company,  and  the  proposal  was  instantly  and 
almost  unanimously  adopted. 

This  bold  step  was  followed  by  the  result  which 
we  had  anticipated.    The  affair  was  speedily  made 
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known  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille^  and  a  message  from 
the  major  of  Paris  recommended  us  not  to  dismiss 
our  comrade.  To  this  advice^  however^  as  may  be 
readily  supposed^  we  paid  little  or  no  attention* 
But  the  public  took  up  the  question  rather  more 
warmly.  We  never  doubted  that  Tahna  had  par- 
tizans,  but  we  now  discovered  he  had  the  whole 
populace  on  his  side.  Hatred  of  despotism  wa» 
the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  day,  and  we  were 
loudly  accused  of  the  odious  crime.  The  ominous 
epithets  of  aristocrates  and  incwiques  were  freely 
applied  to  us.  Some  of  the  mob-orators  threat- 
ened to  denounce  our  conduct  to  the  National 
Assembly,  whilst  others^  mounted  on  the  posts  in 
the  Place  de  la  Com&lie,  harangued  the  multitude 
with  invectives  against  us.  Some  of  these  tur- 
bulent spirits  were  sincere,  whilst  others  merely 
acted  a  part.  The  political  intriguers  of  the  day 
wanted  a  disturbance,  no  matter  whence,  why,  or 
wherefore,  and  as  this  theatrical  dispute  promised 
to  occupy  public  attention  for  a  month  or  so,  they 
encomraged  and  fomented  it.  A  reconciliation  be- 
tween us  and  Talma  would  have  been  to  them  a 
most  unfortunate  occurrence. 

On  the  16th  September,  our  theatre  was  filled 
aft  if  it  had  been  a  firee  night.  It  was  evident  that 
the  crowd  had  assembled  for  some  other  object 
than  to  witness  the  performance.    We  felt  instinct- 
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ivelj  that  we  should  have  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  attack,  and  each  of  us  was  ready  at  his 
post.  It  happened  to  be  my  turn  to  be  in  at- 
tendance as  Se$naimer,  and  accordingly  I  posted 
myself  where  duty  called  me — at  the  cannon's 
mouth. 

Before  the  curtain  rose,  but  few  demonstrations 
were  made;  merely  some  httle  noise  and  a  few 
hisses,  occurrences  of  no  unusual  nature.  At 
length  the  leader  of  the  band  gave  the  well- 
known  tap,  and  the  overture  commenced.  We 
listened  anxiously,  but  nothing  could  we  hear 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  music,  except  a  long 
and  low  murmur,  which  certainly  presaged  no 
good.  It  was.  like  the  wind  howling  among  the 
leaves,  before  the  hurricane  uproots  the  tree.  We 
awaited  in  anxious  suspense,  prepared  to  die  on 
our  curule  chairs.  Our  adversaries,  some  of  them 
at  least,  were  among  us.  Dugazon,  with  pale 
fiioe  and  disordered  hair,  stood  on  the  right  wing, 
whilst  I  was  posted  on  the  left;  but  aQ  anger  was 
suspended  between  us,  all  our  individual  feelings 
were  absorbed  in  our  general  anxiety  for  the 
supreme  sentence  about  to  be  pronounced  on  us. 
If  we  spoke,  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  such 
as  is  assimied  in  a  church ;  a  sort  of  murmur, 
rendering  us  more  sensible  of  the  awful  silence. 
At  length  the  long-drawn  bows  of  the  orchestra 
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lingered  on  the  last  chord  of  the  overtore.  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  curtain  rose.  InstanUy, 
there  issued  from  every  comer  of  the  theatre  a 
thousand  voices  united  into  one  tremendous  shout 
of  "Talma!  Talma  !*' 

It  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  I  stepped  foiv 
ward  to  brave  the  storm.  I  bowed;  and  when  silence 
was  obtained,  I  thus  addressed  the  audience : — 

"  Gentlemen,  the  company  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong,  persuaded  that  M.  Talma  has 
by  an  act  of  imprudence  compromised  the  public 
tranquillity,  have  unanimously  resolved  to  sus- 
pend their  association  with  him,  until  the  question 
shaU  be  decided  by  the  competent  authority.^' 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  my  explanation 
was  received  by  the  audience  I  have  above  de- 
scribed. Some  few  friends  applauded,  but  the 
vast  majority  overwhelmed  me  and  my  adherents 
with  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  cries.  The  voices 
fell  upon  my  ear  in  terrific  confusion,  mingling  in 
one  general  shout  of  fierce  defiance.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  kept  my  place,  being  anxious  if  possible 
to  hear  and  to  reply,  when  Dugazon  started  for- 
ward to  the  front  of  the  stage.  Cries  of  silence 
ensued,  and  the  tumult  was  instantly  suspended. 

"Are  we  to  have  Talma?" 

"  No,  gentlemen,  no,*'  replied  Dugazon ;  "  but 
I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  company  are  about 
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to  treat  me  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  treated 
him.  I  accuse  the  whole  company/'  he  continued, 
with  increasing  warmth ;  ^  it  is  false  to  allege  that 
Talma  has  betrayed  his  insulted  associates  and 
compromised  the  public  peace.  His  offence  con- 
sists solely  in  having  declared  that  ^Charles  IX.' 
might  be  performed — ^nothing  more.'' 

This  sally  was  far  from  appeasing  the  tumult. 
Scarcely  had  Dugazon  ceased  to  speak,  than  the 
most  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues  proceeded 
from  eveiy  comer  of  the  theatre.  Some  stretched 
themselves  over  from  the  upper  boxes  to  address 
persons  in  the  tier  below ;  others  maintained  dia^ 
logues  by  bawling  from  one  side  of  the  theatre  to 
the  other,  keeping  up  a  kind  of  cross-fire  of  voices, 
amidst  which  some  menacing  expressions  fell  upon 
my  ear.  Nevertheless,  I  resolutely  braved  the 
storm :  I  stirred  not  a  step  fiY>m  the  spot  on  which 
I  continued  bowing,  endeavouring  with  all  my 
exertions  to  unriddle  the  confusion  of  words  which 
assailed  my  ears.  At  length  I  succeeded  in  com- 
prehending that  I  was  required  to  read  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  at  which  Talma's 
dismissal  had  been  determined  on.  I  glive  the 
word  to  Delaporte,  who  was  at  the  prompter's 
hole,  and,  in  a  moment  the  document  was  handed 
to  me.  But  I  was  not  permitted  to  read  it  to  its 
end ;  the  tumult  increased,  and  some  of  the  au- 

13 
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dience  were  preparing  to  climb  from  the  pit  to 
the  stage'.  I  observed  the  intended  invasion^  and 
I  called  out  as  loudly  as  I  possibly  oould^  to  the 
persons  behind  the  scenes :  ^  Where  is  Dugazon  ? 
Let  us  begin  the  '  Ecole  des  Maris."'  But  Du- 
gazon was  nowhere  to  be  found,  he  had  disap- 
peared. The  whole  house  was  now  in  a  perfect 
uproar,  the  female  portion  of  the  audience  had 
fled  from  the  scene  of  riot,  and  the  men  in  the  pit 
were  evidently  providing  themselves  with  missiles 
by  tearing  up  the  benches.  Presently  a  large 
fragment  of  wood  was  thrown  on  the  stage,  and 
had  I  not  saved  myself  by  an  almost  miraculous 
leap  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  side-scenes, 
I  verily  believe  I  should  never  again  have  trodden 
the  boards  of  the  The&tre  Fran9ais.  Fortunately, 
at  this  juncture  the  military  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  time  to  save  the  theatre  from  destruction. 
Next  day  our  company  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  M.  Bailly'.  We  felt  it  no  small 
humiliation  that  we  comedians  in  ordinary  to  the 
King,  should  be  thus  simimoned  before  the  muni- 
cipal bar.  Such  a  proceeding  was  quite  at  variance 
with  aQ  our  notions  of  propriety,  and  when  the 
chief  magistrate  addressing  us,  expressed  his  as- 


^  Bailly,  the  celebrated  Mtronomery  w«8  nuiyor  of  Paris  at  the 
time  here  alluded  to. 
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tonishinent  that  we  should  have  neglected  his 
orders  regarding  Talma,  more  than  one  of  our 
party  was,  I  verily  believe,  almost  tempted  to 
reply  in  the  words  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  to  Louis 
XIV. ;  ''what  astonishes  ti9  is  to  find  ourselves 
here/'  We  could  not  reconcile  to  our  minds 
the  incongruous  juxta-position  of  the  stage,  the 
mayoralty,  and  the  science  of  astronomy. 

We  were,  however,  unjust  both  to  the  mayor 
and  to  astronomy.  M.  Bailly's  science  was  not 
of  a  very  austere  character,  and  it  was  currently 
reported  that  prior  to  his  wooing  the  sage  Urania, 
the  philosopher  had  conferred  a  share  of  his  devo- 
tions on  her  younger  sisters.  His  early  years  had 
been  passed  among  those  gay  sons  of  song,  the 
Panards,  the  Perons,  and  the  CoUes,  the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  father,  who  was  a  painter 
of  secondary  talent,  at  a  period  when  that  sort  of 
talent  passed  for  first  rate. 

Bailly's  father  frequently  exchanged  the  palette 
for  the  sock,  and  the  minor  theatres  on  more  than 
one  occasion  resounded  with  the  applause  which 
his  success  drew  forth.  His  favourite  style  of  per- 
formance was  in  burlesque  tragedy,  and  he  was 
therefore  greatly  incensed  at  surprising  his  son 
one  day  exercising  his  poetic  talents  on  the  ''slow 
length"  of  the  pompous  Alexandrine,  and  pre- 
suming, within  the  very  dwelling  of  Momus,  to 
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bum  his  grain  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  the  tragic 
Muse*  As  a  punishment,  he  prescribed  to  him  a 
parody^  a  sort  of  gay  conception  in  his  own  style^ 
and  the  youth  made  amends  for  his  transgression 
by  composing  a  burlesque  grand  opera,  which 
furnished  Anseamewith  a  hint  for  his ''Adieux 
de  ThaUe/' 

Lanoue,  the  author  of  ^^  Mahomet  11."  and  of 
**  La  Coquette  Corrig^/'  an  excellent  comedian, 
who  formerly  belonged  to  our  company,  had  per- 
formed the  part  of  Mentor  to  young  Bailly,  and, 
as  it  were,  drove  him  to  the  science  which  he 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successfully,  by  curing 
him  of  his  tragic  vein. 

Bailly's  manner  was  marked  by  urbanity  during 
pur  interview.  Even  at  this  distant  period,  I  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  his  pale,  contemplative 
countenance,  which,  when  he  cast  down  his  eye- 
lids, (a  frequent  habit  with  him,)  presented  an 
expression  simply  dignified  and  grave.  Laborious 
study  had  deeply  furrowed  his  brow,  and  imparted 
to  the  whole  of  his  countenance  that  grandeur  of 
character,  which  distinguishes  the  sculptures  of 
antiquity. 

The  first  words  addressed  to  us  by  the  magis- 
trate were  in  a  tone  of  parental  kindness,  but 
when  we  spoke  to  him  of  our  embarrassing  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
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chamber,  he  seemed  annoyed.  This,  however, 
was  but  a  momentaiy  feeling.  He  endeavoured 
to  make  us  understand  that  we  had  done  with 
the  dynasties  of  Duras  and  Richelieu,  that  he 
was  now  himself  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  The&tre  Fran9ais,  and  that  we  must 
give  him  a  definite  answer  as  to  our  intentions 
with  reference  to  Talma.  This  answer,  however, 
he  did  not  obtain,  and  the  audience  concluded 
without  any  settlement  of  the  point  at  issue.  ^  The 
consequence  was,  an  order  issued  by  the  Munici- 
pal Council,  directing  us  to  perform  with  Talma. 
This  order  was  duly  notified  to  us ;  nay  more,  it 
was  placarded  throughout  all  Paris.  Still  we 
stood  upon  our  rights,  and,  instead  of  unmediately 
complying  with  this  order,  we  appointed  a  depu- 
tation to  wait  upon  the  council  to  discuss  the 
subject.  We  chose  as  our  deputies  Bellemont 
and  Vanhove,  the  two  patriarchs  of  our  company, 
men  distinguished  for  their  sense  of  justice  and 
probity,  and  quite  uninfluenced  by  party  feeling. 

Our  two  ambassadors  were  directed  to  notify  to 
the  Municipal  Council,  that  we  did  not  recognize 
their  authority  to  interfere  in  our  af&irs,  and  that 
in  consequence,  we  could  not  obey  the  order  they 
had  issued. 

The  effect  of  our  message  was  to  excite  the 
serious  indignation  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
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in  consequence  of  which  fresh  injunctions  were 
issued  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  commanding  us  to 
play  with  Talma.  Moieover,  a  formal  order  was 
conveyed,  both  to  him  and  to  us,  calling  upon 
both  parties  to  present  memorials  of  their  respec- 
tive causes  of  complamt,  in  order  that  the  council 
might  pronounce  its  decision  en  dernier  reswrt. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  for  us,  but  to 
yield,  and  Talma,  as  a  matter  of  course,  returned  in 
triumph  to  make  his  appearance  in  ''  Charles  IX.'' 
The  council  had  played  its  part  to  perfection !  It 
had  preserved  to  the,  imperious  parterre  a  man  of 
talent,  but  the  same  day  which  decided  the  re- 
storation of  Talma,  witnessed  also  the  resignation 
of  Raucourt.  and  Contat. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  aQ  this  did  not 
fiedl  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  discussion 
and  excitement  among  the  members  of  our  com* 
pany.  Our  ladies,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  Contat,  Raucourt,  and  Vestris,  who  had  taken 
up  arms  on  the  occasion,  and  excepting  also  the 
amiable  Devienne,  who  would  fain  have  soothed 
the  bitterness  of  the  conflicting  parties,  aQ  ob- 
served a  political  neutrality. 

As  to  Dugazon,  h^,  like  many  others,  was  foolish 
enough  to  enact  a  part,  though  a  very  subordinate 
one,  in  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution.  For 
myself,  if  I  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  the  in- 
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fection  of  the  revolutionary  fever,  I  could  still 
make  allowance  for  the  feelings  of  those  less  cau« 
tious  persons,  who  engaged  more  deeply  in  the 
strife  of  parties*  Those  who  espoused  the  opinions 
which  passed  at  that  time  for  nohle  and  generous, 
and  Dugazon  was  pre-eminent  among  this  class, 
mistook  the  beginning  for  the  end.  But  having 
once  committed  themselves  to  their  liberal  leaders, 
they  were  forced  either  to  become  their  unhesi- 
tating followers  or  their  victims;  apostacy  being 
more  prejudicial  to  the  party  than  rebellion.  Du- 
gazon was  soon  undeceived,  but  to  retreat  then 
was  certain  destruction,  and  so  he  assumed  a 
double  mask.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  in  those 
troubled  times,  that  here  and  there  men  like  him 
were  invested  with  authoritf .  Dugazon  exercised 
his  influence  in  protecting  many  meritorious  men, 
and  in  screening  more  than  one  victim. 

Talma's  errors  arose  chiefly  out  of  his  inexpe- 
rience, his  eagerness  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  the  indisputable  weakness  of  his  character. 
His  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution,  however,  was 
merely  that  of  a  great  artist.  He  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  Forum,  and  its  Cioeros,  as  he 
might  well  believe  in  the  revival  of  Roscius.  He 
imagined  that  antiquity  had  poured  out  its  spirit 
upon  France,  and  that  if  our  red-heeled  shoes,  our 
gold-laced  coats,  and  our  point  ruffles  were  well  all 
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thrown  into  a  huge  mortar  and  pounded  together, 
the  result  would  be  that  Roman  togas  and  Greek 
mantles  would  issue  from  the  singular  compound. 
He  was,  in  fact,  passionately  fond  of  the  toga ; 
he  wore  it  on  the  stage,  wore  it  even  at  home,  and, 
if  he  could  have  had  his  own  way,  he  would  have 
made  every  one  else  wear  it.    In  short,  his  love  of 
the  revolution  was  the  passion  of  a  painter.     Be- 
dsides, he  had  a  full  presentiment  of  his  own  future 
eminence,  and  felt  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
the  revolution  offered  for  the  working  of  his  tragic 
genius.    Deeply  imbued  with  sentiments  of  the 
sombre  cast,  he  surpassed  every  one  in  the  ex- 
pression of  remorse,  and  he  shook  the  dishevelled 
hair  of  Orestes  with  an  impassioned  grandeur, 
which  no  other  actor  could  attempt  to  rival.   Dis- 
gusted with  the  old  beaten  track  which  we  were 
quietly  pursuing.  Talma  boldly  struck  into  a  yet 
untrodden  path,  and  when  we  tried  to  rein  and  re- 
strain him,  he  broke  from  us  and  left  us  behind. 
In  truth,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sublime  Tahna  and  of 
the  comic  Dugazon  nothing  appeared  as  it  really 
was;  the  one  being  characterized  by  an  almost 
childish  freshness  and  simplicity  of  feeling,  the 
other  by  a  turn  for  drollery,  which  prevented 
his  putting  together  two  serious  ideas.     They 
had  imagined  that  a  revolution  was  to  present 
itself  all  at  once,  like  the  shifting  of  a  scene  on  the 
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stage.  Their  minds  were  of  that  cast,  which 
feels  too  readily  to  feel  always  justly.  Heed- 
less of  the  clouds  of  life,  their  imagination  was 
fixed  upon  the  rainbow  alone,  and  as  to  persons 
afilicted  with  jaundice  everything  seems  imbued 
with  yellow,  so  they  beheld  in  every  object  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  iris.  They  laboured  under 
a  defective  mental  vision,  though  one  of  a  very 
agreeable  description,  and  it  cost  them  some  pain 
to  be  undeceived,  and  to  see  things,  as  they  did 
at  last,  in  their  true  colours. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Political  influence  of  the  Dnma.  —  Changes  required  at  the 
Th6itre  Franfais. —  Chtfnier  and  Fabre  d'Eglaatine. — Un- 
favourable  position  of  the  Dramatist  compared  with  other 
writers. — Madame  de  G  •  •  •  *. — Her  literary  yanity. — Anec- 
dote showing  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind. — Quid  pro 
quo. — M.  Daubenton,  the  celebrated  naturalist. — Treatment  of 
Madame  de  G  *  *  *  *  by  the  National  Assembly. — Her  heroic 
answer  to  a  cruel  proportion. — Laharpe  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Afwembly. — Curiosity  and  interest  excited  by  his  ap- 
pearance there. — Unjust  proposal. — My  new  character  in 
<<  le  Fou  par  Amour." — Truth  in  Art.— Rembrandt  and  Chmde 
Lorraine. — Marionettes. — Success  of  my  performance  in  a  new 
line  of  characters. 

Thb  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  government 
deemed  it  expedient  to  have  a  Th^tre  Fran^ais 
of  a  less  tenacious  character  than  ours,  and  more 
fitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  directing  those  new 
ideas  which  were  spreading,  not  only  fix>m  day  to 
day,  but  from  hour  to  hour.    Our  ruling  powers 
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had  a  preBentiment  o(  the  influence  which  the 
stage  must  inevitahly  exercise  over  the  turhulent 
masses,  and  they  ordained  that  the  theatre  should 
act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  popular  assemblies.  It 
was  a  wise  determination,  for  the  populace  is  no 
where  more  susceptible  of  impressions  than  at  the 
theatre.  It  is  there  that  public  feeling  is  most 
easily  excited.  Those  Revolutionists  who  would 
change  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should  begin  their 
operations  with  the  drama. 

The  secret  of  appeasing  the  passions  of  man- 
kind was  one  which  our  patriot  enthusiasts  never 
acquired,  however  successfully  they  practised  the 
art  of  exciting  them.  Voltaire  had  already  marked 
out  a  royal  road  to  philosophy  by  introducing  it 
upon  the  stage,  and  our  patriots  naturally  hoped 
to  see  their  political  system  advance  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  eagle's  flight,  through  the  same 
channel.  To  effect  this  object,  our  old  repertoire 
must  needs  be  reformed,  and  the  plays  themselves 
revised  and  altered ; — in  short,  it  was  indispens- 
able that  the  actors  of  the  old  school  should  be 
superseded,  or  reduced  to  mere  cyphers,  although 
the  ''old  stagers''  were  naturally  for  adhering  to 
a  repertoire  to  which  they  owed  their  fame,  and 
which  had  become  identified  with  them. 

If  the  genius  of  revolution  has  its  accomplices, 
it  has  likewise  its  courtiers,  and  the  events  of  the 

VOL.  II.  L 
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day  received  the  flattering  inoense  of  many  of  our 
dramatip  authors.  Of  those  whose  pens  advocated 
the  new  order  of  things,  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and 
Ch^nier  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished; 
and  to  their  superintendance  there  seemed  to  be 
an  intention  of  consigning  the  national  theatre. 

There  is  one  important  point  in  which  dramatic 
writing  diflers  fix>m  literature  of  every  other  kind. 
The  bookseller  may  make  the  fame  and  fortune  of 
a  writer  of  any  other  class ;  but  the  stage  is  the  only 
sphere  in  which  the  genius  of  the  dramatist  must 
independently  seek  renown.  Whilst  the  bookseller 
is  circulating  the  works  of  twenty  different  authors 
in  a  day,  the  theatre  gives  publicity  to  the  produc- 
tions of  only  two  dramatists  at  most.  Thus  it 
happens  that  when  Comeille,  MoU^re,  Voltaire, 
Beaumarchais,  or  any  other  of  that  renowned  host, 
becomes  the  revived  favourite  of  the  day,  the  con- 
temporary play-writer  is  unheard  of.  It  is.  the 
monopoly  of  the  dead  over  the  living.  Supposing 
only  ten  nights  in  the  year  assigned  to  each  of  our 
celebrated  old  play-writers,  three  months  of  the 
year  must  be  taken  from  our  modem  authors, 
whose  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  nights  are 
thereby  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  sixty,  more  or 
less.  Then  during  the  nine  months  devoted  to  the 
dramatists  of  past  ages,  let  us  only  consider  how 
many  new  plays  may  grow  too  old !     It  is  melan- 
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choly  to  reflect  on  the  jealousies,  disappointments, 
and  bitter  recriminations  which  these  years  of  nine 
months  have  occasioned ;  for  dramatic  writing 
being  most  especially  the  literature  of  the  day  and 
the  hour,  it  naturally  follows  .that  to  hit  the  right 
day  and  hour,  is  an  object  of  rivaliy  and  contention 
among  play-writers. 

The  well-known  tirade  of  Basile  is  applicable  to 
other  things  besides  calumny.  The  graduated 
scale  of  pianisrimo,  piano,  crescendo ,  rinforzando, 
may  be  made  to  regulate  a  hundred  different  spe- 
cies of  attack.  Whenever  our  dramatic  authors 
were  meditating  warfare  on  us,  pianissimo  and  soft 
words  were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  like  the 
swallow  skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
At  the  period  of  the  coalition  of  which  Beaumar- 
chais  was  at  the  head,  M.  Lorvay  de  la  Saussaie 
enacted  the  part  of  the  swallow.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded,  the  part  of  the 
swallow  was  enacted  by  Madame  de  6  •  •  •  • 

This  lady  was  one  of  those  writers  who  are 
prompted  by  literary  vanity  to  sacrifice  the 
gentler  attractions  of  their  sex,  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  parade  of  masculine  energy  and  talent, 
which  they  do  not  possess.  Female  professional 
authors  usually  stand  in  a  false  position,  how- 
ever high  their  intellectual  powers,  imless,  in- 
deed, those  powers  be  exercised  with  the  grace 
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and  sensibility  of  a  Sevign^,  a  Deshoulieres^  or  a 
Riccoboni. 

The  greatest  gratification  of  Madame  de  6  •  •  • 
was  to  collect  around  her  a  circle  of  authors  and 
academicians,  not  with  the  laudable  desire  of  de- 
riving instruction  from  their  conversation,  but  for 
the  mere  vanity  of  extending  to  them  the  6Aai  of 
her  favour. 

With  all  her  vanity  and  eccentricity,  however^ 
she  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  talent. 
She  was  gifted  with  the  lively  humour  which  cha- 
racterizes the  natives  of  Languedoc,  her  birth-place, 
and  frequently  showed  great  readiness  of  repartee. 
Of  her  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  the  following  anecdote  affords 
a  proof. 

In  December,  1792,  she  conceived  the  strange 
idea  of  writing  to  the  National  Assembly,  request- 
ing to  be  admitted  to  defend  the  king.  The  Con- 
vention passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the 
populace,  ever  ripe  for  mischief,  having  heard  of 
her  singular  application,  which,  however  eccen- 
tric, was  dictated  by  a  generous  feeling,  assembled 
tumultuously  before  her  house.  Any  other  wo- 
man would  have  fled  and  concealed  herself;  but 
the  bold  high-spirited  Madame  de  O  •  •  •  • 
went  down  to  the  door.  Here  the  mob  began 
by   passing   their   jokes    upon    her,    and  soon 
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proceeded  to  reproaches  and  menaces,  the  fore- 
runners of  more  serious  attacks.  One  rude  fel- 
low, unpatient  of  the  coolness  she  displayed, 
seized  her  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
he  tossed  off  her  cap,  and  having  thus  exposed  to 
view  her  grey  hairs,  exclaimed, — 

'*  Here  goes  the  head  of  Madame  de  O  .  .  .  . 
for  four-and-twenty  sous !  Once !  twice  l^-does 
nobody  bid?  Twenty-four  sous  for  this  wonder- 
ful head!    Who'll  bid  for  it?" 

^  My  good  friend,'*  said  the  lady,  as  coolly  as 
if  she  had  been  conversing  in  her  own  drawing- 
room,  ^'  I  offer  you  thirty  sous  for  the  lot,  and 
I  think  I  am  &irly  entitled  to  the  preference/' 

This  sally,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  put  every 
one  in  good  humour ;  and  Madame  escaped  scathe- 
less from  a  very  perilous  situation. 

Madame  de  O  .  •  •  •  had  fixed  her  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Com&lie  Fran9aise,  and 
shortly  after  my  introduction  to  her,  as  I  was  one 
day  on  my  way  to  rehearsal,  I  observed  her  walk- 
ing under  the  arcade  of  the  theatre,  in  company 
with  a  very  venerable-looking  elderly  gentleman. 
They  were  sauntering  leisurely  up  and  down,  and 
the  lady  was  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of 
the  old  gentleman's  arm,  while  he,  on  his  part, 
seemed  disposed  to  evade  the  compliment  Know- 
ing, as  I  did,  the  pertinacity  of  Madame,  I  was 
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not  astonished  to  see  her  persist,  though  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  patience  evinced  by  the 
worthy  manias  he  stopped  and  smiled^and  at  length 
yielding  the  desired  arm,  turned  upon  his  oompa^ 
nion  an  expression  of  peculiar  blandness.  I  verfly 
believed,  Heaven  forgive  me !  that  the  sexagenary 
couple  were  engaged  in  courtship,  and^  in  spite  of 
my  wonted  discretion,  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  watching  them  for  a  time,  to  see  how 
love  scenes  were  enacted  of  yore.  And  a  pastoral 
sure  enough  it  was*  I  heard  allusions  to  the  dog 
and  fidelity,  and  mention  was  made  of  sheep^ 
coupled  with  the  words  meekness,  sensibility,  and 
tenderness. 

On  entering  the  green-room,  I  whispered  to 
some  of  my  comrades  the  discovery  I  had  made, 
adding,  that  our  tenacious  friend,  the  authoress^ 
who  was  persecuting  us  to  bring  out  one  of  her 
plays,  might  possibly  exercise  her  pen  more  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Idyll  than  the  Drama. 

«  How  so?*^  asked  Saint  FaL 

''  I  overheard  her  just  now  holding  a  most  ten- 
der pastoral  conversation  with  a  venerable  Thyrsis, 
under  our  arcade.'' 

'^  Ha !  ha !"  said  Saint  Fal,  who  had  arrived  at 
the  theatre  a  few  minutes  before  me,  and  had  seen 
the  two  Arcadians.  ^'  What  a  strange  gmd-prth 
quo  I    This  Thyrsis  of  yours  is  no  other  than  M. 
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Daubenton,  the  celebrated  naturalist.  He  passes 
this  way  every  day  fix>m  the  Aeademy  to  the  Jardin 
des  Flantes ;  and  whenever  Madame  de  O  •  .  •  • 
get  sight  of  him,  she  comes  out  to  meet  him.  She 
is  always  tormenting  him  with  the  visions  of  her 
grand  system  of  the  9(nU$  qf  beaats,  which  was  no 
doubt  the  subject  of  the  conversation  you  over- 
heard. 

Such  was  the  whimsical  lady  who  besieged  us 
with  a  five-act  philosophical  play,  entitled,  *^  L'Es- 
clavage  des  Negres  f  and  difficult  was  the  part 
Dessessarts  had  to  act  in  parrying  her  persever- 
ing attacks.  Tet,  with  all  her  absurdities,  she 
possessed  many  redeeming  points.  She  had  a 
warm  heart ;  she  was  compassionate,  humane,  and 
generous ;  and,  in  one  passage  of  her  life  at  least, 
sublime. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Liouis  XYI.,  when 
she  offered  her  services  as  one  of  his  advocates, 
the  Convention,  as  I  have  already  stated,  passed 
to  the  order  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  members, 
however,  noted  this  act  of  devotion,  and  inscribed 
her  name  on  the  list  of  persons  whose  conduct 
was  to  be  subject  to  surveillance.  Meanwhile, 
she  pursued  her  litenuy  labours,  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  at  one  of  the  theatres  a  play 
founded  on  the  events  of  the  day,  which  was  soon 
converted  into  a  charge  against  her.    It  was  held 
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to  afford  proofs  of  her  being  implicated  with  a 
famous  general,  who  had  at  that  time  deserted  the 
republican  party.  After  the  usual  course  of  in* 
terrogations  and  threats,  a  regular  confession  was 
drawn  up  for  her  to  sign.  Maternal  affection  was 
known  to  be  her  strongest  feeling;  accordingly  an 
attempt  was  made  to  entrap  her  into  an  accusation 
of  the  general,  out  of  consideration  for  her  son, 
who,  in  the  event  of  her  death,  would  have  been 
left  a  destitute  orphan. 

To  this  odious  and  cruel  proposition  she  re- 
plied : 

^'  I  am  a  woman,  and  fuU  of  woman's  fears.  ' 
I  shrink  from  death,  and  dread  the  punishment  ' 
you  have  the  power  to  award  me.  But  I  have 
no  confession  to  make;  the  love  I  bear  my  son 
is  the  source  whence  I  shall  derive  courage  to 
support  me  in  my  extremity.  The  mother  who 
sacrifices  her  life  to  her  sense  of  duty,  prolongs 
her  maternity  beyond  the  tomb  P' 

Such  was  her  noble  reply.  Had  she  been  writ- 
ing, such  a  sentiment  probably  would  not  have 
occurred  to  her;  or,  if  it  had,  she  would  have 
judged  it  too  simple  to  be  written,  for  as  a  writer 
she  was  tasteless  and  inflated.  But  although  an 
eccentric  and  volatile  woman,  she  was,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  heroic  parent.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  whose  characters  are  made  up  of  incon* 
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gruities.  An  eminent  writer  has  justly  observed, 
that  ''there  is  a  great  bridge  to  cross  from  the 
head  to  the  heart'' 

In  November,  1790,  M.  de  Laharpe,  in  his 
quality  of  senior  Academician,  proceeded  to  the 
National  Assembly,  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
deputation  from  the  French  Academy.  How 
proud  he  looked  as  he  passed  along  in  his  car- 
riage ;  and  how  intense  was  the  interest  when 
he  advanced  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Mirabeau  was  all  attention;  Bamave  anxiously 
stooped  forward  to  listen ;  Robespierre,  all  humi- 
lity, looked  Uke  a  schoolboy  about  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  rhetoric ;  while  the  Abb^  Maury  slyly 
raised  a  titter  among  his  neighbours  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Academician.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  visit  ?  Laharpe's  look  of  importance  indi- 
cated that  he  expected  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  by  some  deeply  interesting  address,  in 
which  he  might  probably  say  a  little  about  litera- 
ture, and  a  great  deal  about  himself.  Having 
drawn  a  large  bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket, 

he  hemmed  twice,  and  then  wiped  his  brow 

the  deputies  all  the  while  gazing  at  him  with  the 
most  eager  and  intense  curiosity. 

In  the  name  of  the  majority  of  French  dramap 
tists  of  all  classes  and  degrees,  tragic,  comic,  and 
tragi-comic,  M.  de  Laharpe  appeared  before  the 
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National  Assembly  to  present  an  address^  which 
concerned  alike  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  and  the 
future  fate  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  pompous  ex- 
ordium, he  reminded  his  hearers  how  much  the 
most  august  assembly  in  the  uniyerse  owed  to 
men  of  letters,  for  having  prepared  the  great  poli* 
tical  change  just  then  accomplished  by  emand-* 
pating,  as  he  styled  it,  the  human  mind.  To  his 
own  efforts  in  this  great  cause  he  particularly  al-* 
luded,  and  took  especial  pains  to  convince  his 
auditors  how  extremely  important  it  was  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  that  his  own  chefs-d'oeuvre 
and  those  of  his  colleagues  should  receive  a  higher 
pecuniary  compensation.  They  were,  he  said,  en- 
titled to  hold  that  high  place  in  public  estimation 
which  had  heretofore  been  engrossed  by  the  com- 
paratively feeble  productions  of  Comeille,  Moliere, 
Racine,  Cr^billon,  Voltaire,  &c.  In  conclusion, 
these  modest  dramatists  demanded  ''the  estab- 
lished competition  of  several  companies  of  come- 
dians, authorised  by  law  to  perform  all  plays, 
whether  the  productions  of  dead  or  living  au- 
thors/' 

This  was  truly  a  question  of  life  or  death ;  it 
was  striking  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise.  Hitherto,  all  that  had  been  asked  for 
was  competition  and  a  second  theatre.  I  had  my- 
self been  an  advocate  for  two  rival  establishments. 
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whose  mutaal  emulation  would  impart  new  spirit 
to  the  drama*  But  the  suggestion  of  creating 
sereral  companies  was  rather  too  much.  Its  adop- 
tion would  have  enabled  all  these  companies  to 
perform  all  mar  pieces.  By  a  late  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly^  the  good  folks  of  Paris  might 
every  evening  visit  fifty-two  places  of  amusement 
(already  declared  regular  theatres),  and  might  wit- 
neas  on  one  and  the  same  night  the  performance 
of  "  Tartuffe/'  of  «^  Mahomet,^'  of  «  Iphig^nie  en 
Aulide/'  or  of ''  Cinna !''  And  we,  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  ^  Cinna,''  and  of  ^'  Iphig^nie,'' 
of  "Tartufle,"  and  of  *^Mahomef* — ^we,  who 
should  be  unable  to  compete  with  our  rivals,  who 
could  boast  of  the  extra  attractions  of  singing, 
dancing,  and  horsemanship, — ^must  needs  submit 
to  be  thus  despoiled,  and  to  see  our  property, 
which  we  had  legally  acquired,  become  the  prey 
of  strangers,  scarcely  able  to  utter  the  language, 
and  certainly  unworthy  to  meddle  with  the  works 
of  our  great  French  dramatists.  Oh !  Messieurs 
de  Laharpe,  Ch^nier,  Cailhava,  Pdissot,  and  you, 
too,  Fabre  d'l^lantine,  where  was  your  literary 
pride  ? — ^where  was  your  justice  ?  But  enough  of 
this  subject  at  present.  It  is  probable  that  I  shall 
again  recur  to  this  subject  by  and  by;  and  in 
the  meanwhile  I  will  turn  to  matters  more  imme- 
diately concerning  mysel£ 
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If  it  be  difficult  to  win  public  favour^  in  eyer  so 
small  a  degree,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  diffi* 
cult  to  retain  that  favour  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  once  an  actor  is  stamped  as  a  man  of 
talent  by  the  critics  of  the  pit,  he  becomes  the 
servant,  nay  the  very  slave,  not  merely  of  their 
amusements,  buf  of  their  whims  and  caprices. 

I  knew  this,  and  I  also  knew,  that  in  acting, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  arts,  to  remain  station* 
aiy  at  the  point  where  approbation  was  first 
gained,  is  but  to  retrograde.  Accordingly,  I  suf- 
fered no  inconsiderable  degree  of  apprehension, 
when  I  began  to  study  my  part  in  ''  Dorval,  ou 
le.Fou  par  Amour.*' 

My  performance  of  the  character  of  Frederick 
II.  had  elevated  me  in  public  opinion,  and  no 
sooner  did  I  attempt  anything  new  than  I  was 
cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  mould  of  my  former  suc- 
cess, which  thus  became  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrus- 
tes :  I  was  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to 
circumstances. 

^'  Le  Fou  par  Amour'*  was  a  drama,  in  which 
passion  and  feeling  were  painted  in  the  highest 
colours.  All  was  in  the  extreme,  and  the  feelings 
found  no  point  of  repose.  Ardent  love,  torture  of 
mind,  abeiration  of  intellect,  hope,  deception, 
anguish,  terror,  and  sudden  death,  were  the  ma- 
terials vividly  worked  up  for  stage  effisct,  by  the 
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author  (M.  de  S%ur  the  younger).  The  striking 
points  in  the  dialogue^  the  delicate  turns  of 
thought,  the  finely  wrought  sentiments,  the  inte- 
resting details  of  the  drama,  served  merely  as 
obKgato  accompaniments  to  add  effect  to  the 
gloomy  solo.  My  physical  powers  were  not  pre- 
dsely  suited  to  the  character  assigned  to  me  in 
this  play.  The  expression  of  my  countenance 
was  always  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  mirth  than  to  that  of  grief.  My  eye, 
which  would  sparkle  at  the  jests  of  Trissotin^ 
would  fail  to  give  effect  to  the  melancholy  Saint 
Preux.  But  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  show 
what  I  could  do  in  the  serious  style,  for  Monvel 
destined  for  me  a  principal  part  in  his  forthcom- 
ing play,  ^'  Les  Victimes  cloitr^s."  With  a  full 
sense,  therefore,of  the  confidencewhichM.de  S%ur 
reposed  in  me,  I  played  the  character  of  the  Foupar 
Amour  with  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  that 
with  which  a  man  practises  firing  with  blank  car- 
tridge to  prepare  himself  for  more  serious  combats. 
I  was  but  little  calculated  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  grand  pathetic  style;  Actors  have  their 
plagiarisms  as  well  as  authors,  and  how  few 
can  trace  the  grain  of  gold  to  the  mine  whence 
it  is  derived !  I  might  perhaps  manage  to  dress  up 
some  of  Mol^s  effects,  so  as  to  pass  for  my  own ; 
but  even  an  undetected  theft  does  not  constitute  a 
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right  of  property.  Besides,  I  was  more  desiious 
to  study  than  to  pillage  Mol£.  He  painted  his 
characters  in  broad  and  vigorous  strokes^  but  I  saw 
no  reason  why  a  perfect  perspective  effect  might 
not  be  given  even  to  a  miniature  set  in  aring. 

In  the  world  of  art,  that  which  is  held  to  be 
truth  to  nature  is  not  so  much  actual  truth  itself, 
as  that  to  which  the  artist's  skill  imparts  the 
semblance  of  truth  and  reality.  For  example : — 
the  truth  of  Mole's  action  possessed  nothing  in 
common  with  Preville's,  and  Dazincourfs  bore 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  Dugazon's.  What 
then,  thought  I,  should  hinder  me  firom  finding 
within  myself  a  form  of  truth  adapted  to  my  na- 
tural deficiencies,  and  suited  to  dramatic  repre- 
sentations. I  fortified  myself  in  this  idea  by  the 
recollection  of  the  puppet-show  of  MarUnmetteSy 
which  all  Paris  crowded  to  see  in  1782.  At  first, 
the  acting  of  the  dolls  merely  excited  laughter, 
but  their  springs  were  so  ingeniously  contrived  and 
their  motions  so  natural,  that  the  spectators  soon 
began  to  take  pleasure  in  their  performances.  Deep 
was  the  interest  inspired  by  a  boxwood  heroine, 
the  victim  of  a  cruel  oaken  persecutor ;  and  va- 
rious were  the  emotions  excited  by  the  pigmy 
actors,  which  the  skill  of  the  turner  had  called 
into  existence.  The  very  decorations  of  the  mi- 
niature stage  acquired  at  last  in  the  mind's  eye 
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the  just  proportions  of  real  architecture.  And  if 
perchance^  in  some  moment  of  absorbing  interest, 
the  gigantic  hand  of  some  unlucky  machinist  ap- 
peared on  the  Lilliputian  scene,  covering  the  whole 
of  a  fine  ItaUan  sky,  and  reminding  the  spectators 
of  the  reality  which  they  had  forgotten, — oh!  what 
a  storm  of  dissatisfaction  would  arise ;  what  indig- 
nant cries  of  '^Off!  ofi*!''  would  resound  firom  all 
quarters  against  the  intruding  monster-fingers ! 

Now  here  the  truth  was  in  the  scene-shifter's 
hand,  and  the  illusive  deception  in  the  pigmy 
actors.  But  illusion  had  been  gradually  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
combinations,  which  were  true  to  themselves  and 
each  other.  It  is  this  harmony  of  detail,  when 
properly  tmderstood,  and  skilfully  varied,  which 
excites  the  impression  of  reality  in  art.  If  Claude 
Lorraine's  day-light  be  true,  Rembrandt's  is  false. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  neither  of  them  is  true ;  the  first 
makes  too  lavish  a  use  of  the  sun,  while  the  second 
deals  too  much  with  the  lamp.  Tet  their  works 
enchant  all  who  behold  them.  One,  at  least,  if 
not  both,  of  these  great  painters,  has  succeeded  in 
creating  illusion  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
sacrificed  real  truth  to  his  own  truth,  which  is 
not  truth  at  all.  But  such  is  the  power  of  his  art. 
He  has  decked  his  creations  in  the  colours  of 
his  own  imagination;   and  has  rendered  them 
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natural  by  his  genius.  We  gaze  with  admiration 
on  the  productions  of  his  magic  pencil;  and  our 
judgment  of  them  is  formed,  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  nature,  but  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  painter  has  represented  her  '• 

Such  were  the  data  on  which  I  set  to  work  to 
study  my  new  characters.  My  performance  of 
the  '^  Fou  par  Amour*'  was  crowned  with  success. 
When  the  night  of  the  "  Victimes  cloitrfes"  ar^ 
rived,  the  animated  glance  of  my  eye  was  changed 
to  a  wild  and  wandering  stare ;  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  my  voice  seemed  to  be  the  subdued  utter- 
ance of  a  heart  long  inured  to  suffering,  and  my 
occasional  bursts  of  enei^  were  like  those  sudden 
efforts  of  the  invalid,  which  always  produce  an 
imposing  effect,  because  they  appear  to  be  the 
struggling  of  moral  force  against  physical  debility. 
The  result  was  my  complete  triumph — a  triumph 
which,  in  fact,  I  owed  to  my  defects,  and  my 
natural  unsuitableness  to  the  character.  I  re- 
commend actors  to  ponder  well  on  this  reflection, 
which  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  somewhat  para- 
doxical : — ^viz.  the  greatness  of  a  performer  depends 
not  more  on  his  acquired  advantages  than  on  the 
defects  which  he  turns  to  good  account. 

>  These  remarks  would  very  mptly  mpply  to  the  worics  of  one  of 
oar  first  oontemponuy  artists  in  1840.^£n. 
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We  could  ill  have  spared  the  success  of  the 
'*  Victimes  cloitr^s/'  for  the  mal-contents  of  our 
company  were  preparing  to  forsake  us  and  join 
the  theatre  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  In  the  course  of 
another  fortnight  they  actually  took  their  departure^ 
and  unfortunately  carried  with  them  one  of  our 
authors  whom  we  would  not  willingly  have  parted 
with. 

We  now  felt  it  necessary  to  act  with  redoubled 
energy  and  zeal,  and  I  may  truly  say,  that  I  ex- 
erted myself  as  much  as  any  one.  I  felt,  indeed, 
a  sort  of  chivalric  devotion  to  the  old  Com^e 
Fran9aiBe.  I  cherished  for  it  an  attachment  like 
that  which  a  well-bom  gentleman  feels  towards 
the  manorial  halls  of  his  ancestors,  where  each 
escutcheon  presents  to  his  eyes  a  record  of  glory, 
and  prescribes  the  observance  of  a  virtue.  To 
mftintAin  the  honouT  of  the  old  house,  I  endea* 
voured  to  surpass  myself  in  Monvel's  play,  but 
my  efforts  were  commensurate  rather  with  my 
mental  energies  than  to  my  bodily  strength.  All 
Paris  pronounced  approbation  on  my  performance ; 
I  alone  knew  what  the  excitement  would  cost  me, 
and  on  Monday,  the  2nd  May,  1791,  the  play- 
bills contained  the  following  announcement:— 
"  The  third  performance  of  the  *  Victimes  cloitr^es' 
is  unavoidably  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the 
of  M.  Fleury.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


My  UlnesB. — ^Death  of  Mix»befta. — A  vision. — Change  in  my  per- 
sonal appeanmoe. — Anecdote  of  the  Marquis  de  Caraccioli. — 
Painful  recollections. — New  organization  of  the  Thtfitre  Fran- 
9ais. — Actors  and  authors. — Rage  for  exhibiting  the  priesthood 
on  the  stage. — Bold  licence  of  a  musical  composer. — Declining 
state  of  the  French  dzama. — Change  in  public  taste. — ReyiTal 
of  Athalie. — Mummeiy  more  attraetiye  than  the  classic  drama. 
— The  reappearance  of  Preville  suggested. — Horrible  and  ex- 
traordinary event — Preville  loses  the  sight  of  one  eye. — My 
journey  to  SenUs. 

For  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  lay  at  the  verge  of 
death.  It  was^  however,  the  protracted  crisis  of  a 
malady,  rather  than  the  malady  itself,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  my  recovery  was  as  sudden 
as  the  attack.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  sin- 
gular vision  with  which  I  was  visited  during  a  fit 
of  feverish  delirium,  as  it  serves  to  prove  the  great 
mental  excitement  under  which  I  laboured.  It 
was  either  on  the  day  of  the  second  representation 
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of  the  ^*  Victimes  clottr^es/^  or  between  the  first 
and  second,  that  I  was  passing  throngh  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pdais  RoyaL  Just  as  I  had 
crossed  the  Pbnt  Neuf,  on  my  way  back,  I  heard 
a  great  noise,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  crowd  of 
people  falling  back  on  either  side,  to  make  way  for 
a  horseman,  who,  pale  and  agitated,  galloped 
through  the  midst  of  them,  exclaiming,  as  he 
passed  along,  ^'  He  is  dead !  he  is  dead!  Mirabeau 
18  dead!"  Had  his  countenance  expressed  any 
thing  but  the  profound  affliction  which  it  seemed 
to  wear,  one  might  have  taken  him  for  the  king  of 
terrors  himself,  announcing  his  great  victoiy.  I 
did  not  learn  who  the  horseman  was,  nor  whither 
he  was  going ;  but  I  hurried  to  the  theatre,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  to  my  comrades  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance,  a  sort  of  vision  of 
the  incident  hatmted  me  during  my  fever.  At 
a  certain  hour,  every  evening,  I  fancied  I  beheld 
a  cavalier,  armed  cap-dr-pUy  and  mounted  on  a 
powerful  steed,  riding  full  gallop  about  my 
chamber.  What  is  still  more  singular,  I  felt  per- 
fectly conscious  all  the  while  that  I  was  not  look* 
ing  on  a  reality.  But  in  spite  of  this  conviction, 
the  vision  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  Sometimes 
his  gigantic  size  would  conceal  fix)m  my  view  the 
fire-place,  and,  as  he  galloped  round  the  room. 
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he  would  hide  a  huge  beautifiil  screen,  which  I 
had  lately  purchased,  and  which  being  covered 
with  prints,  was  a  source,  of  amusement  to  me 
as  I  lay  in  bed.  At  other  times  he  would  '^  curtail 
his  fair  proportions''  to  the  dimensions  of  a  dwarf, 
and  bring  his  pigmy  horse  to  drink  out  of  my  tea- 
pot. At  one  time,  I  remember  both  horse  and 
rider  plunged  into  the  midst  of  my  cup  of  barley- 
water,  which  annoyed  me  not  a  little,  as  I  felt 
some  risk  of  being  choked  in  the  attempt  to 
swallow  a  captain  of  dragoons,  with  his  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

However,  my  troublesome  apparition  at  length 
disappeared.  The  cavalier  first  got  rid  of  his 
horse,  then  of  his  arms,  and  at  last  withdrew 
altogether  from  my  presence.  My  imaginary 
troubles  ceased,  however,  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
real  ones,  occasioned  by  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Com^e  Frangaise.  But  the  thought  that  I  was 
destined  to  be  useful  to  the  establishment,  and  that 
my  recovery  was  essential  to  its  interests,  supported 
my  strength,  and  I  soon  began  to  mend. 

Alas !  poor  Fleury !  How  woeful  was  the  change 
which  a  brief  interval  of  time  had  wrought  upon 
thine  outward  man  I  Truly  I  had  become  a  fit  re- 
presentative of  the  hero  of  a  romantic  melo-drame. 
My  countenance  was  meagre  and  pallid ;  and  as  to 
my  limbs,  it  was  pitiful  to  behold  them.    In  order 
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to  make  my  legs  at  all  tolerable^  I  was  compelled 
to  wear  stuffings.  I  never  was  engaged  on  this 
part  of  my  toilette  without  thinking  of  a  story  told 
by  the  Marquis  de  Caraccioli.  Having  been  re- 
duced almost  to  a  skeleton  by  a  violent  illness^  the 
Marquis  adopted  the  plan  of  wearing  four  pair  of 
stockings^  to  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  bulk  to 
his  legs.  He  told  Madame  de  Bouflers  that  he  had 
been  greatly  amused  by  the  simplicity  of  a  rustic 
booby^  whom  he  had  engaged  as  a  valet  when  he 
was  in  the  country.  The  poor  fellow  was  assist- 
ing in  taking  off  his  master's  stockings,  and,  after 
pulling  off  the  first  and  second  pair,  he  was  filled 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  third ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  fourth,  overcome  by  dismay, 
he  took  to  his  heels,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  ^  Ave  Maria ! 
My  master  has  got  no  legs  at  all !'' 

Bitter  was  the  pang  I  felt  when,  passing 
through  our  lobbies,  I  saw  efiaced  from  the  box« 
doors,  the  names  of  those  of  our  comrades  who 
had  deserted  us.  The  obliteration  of  the  name  of 
Talma,  over  which  was  drawn  a  broad  line  of  black 
paint,  produced  an  effect  upon  me  no  less  painful 
than  the  disappearance  of  some  far  older  names. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  these  contradictory 
impulses  of  the  human  heart  ?  We  had  disagreed 
with  Talma — ^we  had  done  all  in  our  power  to 
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render  it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  with  us^ 
and  yet  his  absence  seemed  to  leave  an  irreparable 
void  in  the  theatre.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that, 
whilst  engaged  in  strife^  we  think  only  of  the 
pleasure  of  asserting  our  power,  and  that  it  is 
only  after  the  victory  we  begin  to  calculate  our 
losses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  departure  of  the 
young  tragedian  had  shorn  our  glory  of  some  of 
its  brightest  beams,  and  the  daub  of  paint  over  the 
words,  '^  Loge  de  M.  Talma,"  was  as  distressing*to 
me  as  the  obliteration  of  the  names  of  Dugazon,  of 
Mademoiselle  Desgarcins,  and  Madame  Vestris. 
Formerly,  in  the  days  of  our  friendship,  I  had 
been  m  the  habit  of  giving  a  fiimiUar  tap  at  the 
door  of  Dugazon's  box,  and  my  comrade  never 
failed  to  welcome  me  by  some  good-humoured 
sally.  I  was  fool  enough  to  make  the  wonted 
signal  on  the  present  occasion,  first  looking  round 
to  see  that  nobody  was  near,  and  then  sUly  giving 
three  knocks  at  the  door.  The  hollow  echo  of  the 
empty  box  was  the  only  answer  I  received,  and  I 
glided  away  with  increased  dejection. 

However,  I  soon  rallied.  The  Com^e  Fran- 
9aise,  thought  I,  is  still  the  Com^e  Franfaiae ! 
Raucourt  and  Contat  had  returned  to  us.  Larive, 
Saint-Prix,  Saint-Fal,  Bellemont,  and  Vanhove, 
were  with  us.  Among  our  favourite  actresses 
did  we  not  reckon  the  lively  Devienne,  the  pa- 
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thetic  Petit,  and  the  fascinating  J0I7?  Besides, 
we  were  just  preparing  for  Mezerai's  dSbdi,  and 
Dupont  had  produced  a  powerful  sensation  by 
his  first  appearance.  Our  veteran  corps,  and  our 
new  recruits,  our  existing  talents,  and  those  in 
prospectu  still  presented  an  imposing  ensemble. 
Henceforth  the  Com^die  Frangaise  would  be  free 
to  choose  its  course.  Perhaps  it  might  even  adopt 
a  new  career,  and  if  it  failed  to  augment  the  glory 
acquired  by  the  old  theatre,  it  might,  at  least, 
succeed  in  maintaining  that  glory  with  dignity. 

In  spite,  too,  of  our  disagreements  with  some  of 
our  authors,  we  had  not  been  abandoned  by  them 
all.  Colin  d'Harleville  remained  faithful  to  us, 
Andrieux  had  given  us  some  specimens  of  his 
talent,  and  Peyre  still  purposed  to  employ  his  pen. 
We  were  rehearsing  young  Arnault's  ''  Marius  a 
Mintumes,''  and  we  calculated  on  Mercier's  joining 
us.  We  had,  therefore,  after  all,  no  great  reason 
to  despair,  and  my  successful  performance  in  the 
<'  Victimes  cloitrees'^  continued  undiminished 
during  each  succeeding  representation. 

Though  the  success  of  this  play  must  doubtless 
be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  style  in 
which  it  was  got  up,  yet  a  great  deal  of  its  attrac- 
tion was  owing  to  the  rage  then  prevailing  for 
pieces,  into  which  nuns  and  priests  were  intro- 
duced.   All  the  convents  in  France  were  shown 
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with  us,  and  on  the  authors  who  still  continued 
firiendly  to  us ;  but  there  was  another  important 
item  of  sucoess,  which  we  had  lost  raght  of  in  our 
reckoning,  namely,  the  public.  Our  audiences 
dwindled  away,  and  though  we  sometimes  obtained 
full  houses,  yet  it  was  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
without  any  uniform  course  of  success.  We  found 
that  our  firiends  were  no  longer  attracted  by  good 
plays,  but  by  what  are  termed  piice$  de  dreo/t^ 
stance.  The  works  of  our  best  writers,  though 
performed  in  the  best  style,  had  no  charms  in 
comparison  with  some  trumpery  piece  or  second- 
rate  actor  identified  with  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  truth  is,  the  revolution,  as  it  had  damaged 
the  legitimate  government,  had  ruined  the  legiti- 
mate drama.  Whether  it  was  that  public  atten- 
tion was  absoii>ed  in  the  great  events  of  those 
stirring  times,  or  that  the  number  of  play-goers 
was  diminished  by  the  eictensive  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  especially  those  of  die 
richer  class,  I  know  not ;  but  such  was  the  change, 
that  the  Opira  was  on  the  point  of  closing,  and 
the  Th6dtre  des  Italtens  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  were  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  borrowing,  but  unfortunately  while  we 
emptied  the  purses  of  our  firiends,  the  public  did 
not  come  to  empty  theirs  into  our  treasury,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  our  supplies  were  at 
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length  ezhauBted :  a  state  of  things  not  altogether 
comfortable  to  a  fratemity  who  live  by  their  wits. 

In  this  extremity^  whilst  we  were  puzzled  ndiich 
way  to  turn  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  the 
Com6die  Italienne  su^ested  to  us  an  expedient 
which,  all  things  considered,  we  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  to  adopt.  We  announced  '^  Athalie*' 
with  Oossec's  choruses.  Nearly  twenty  years 
before,  we  had  seen  that  the  then  novel  system 
of  combining  music  with  poetry  was  not  success- 
ful ;  and  in  spite  of  the  splendid  accessories  and 
the  talents  of  the  nngers,  the  public  r^arded 
the  junction  as  a  tasteless  medley,  by  which  both 
arts  were  injured  in  the  attempt  to  unite  them. 
It  did  not,  however,  follow,  that  what  had  been  in 
other  days  unpopular,  might  not  be  admired  at  a 
time  when  nothing  was  considered  real  that  was 
not  decidedly  improbable.  Besides,  we  were  not 
in  a  position  to  be  over-nice  respecting  the  purity 
of  our  rules  of  art,  while  the  rule  of  three,  daily 
demonstrated  the  alarming  deficiencies  in  our 
treasury. 

We  therefore  decided  that  music  and  declama- 
tion should  unite  their  powers,  and  therefore 
formed  a  temporary  league  with  our  brethren 
of  the  Com^die  Italienne.  They  came  to  sing  on 
the  stage  of  the  ThMtre  Franfais,  and  we  in  our 
turn  went  to  act  on  the  boards  of  the  Th^tre 
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Italien.  The  novelty  of  this  kind  ot  co-operatioii 
excited  curiosity,  and  as,  since  we  had  been  in- 
dulged with  the  blessings  of  a  revolution,  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  had  no  share  in  the  attraction  of 
the  spectacle,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  heighten  its 
attraction  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  all  sorts  of 
mummery. 

We  invented  a  grand  ceremony  with  the  pom- 
pous title  of  the  ^^  Coronation  of  Joas.^'  For  the 
due  celebration  of  this  scene,  all  our  forces  were 
put  in  requisition.  Our  first  tragic  and  our  first 
comic  characters,  peasants,  mmbrettes^  valets, 
kings,  nobles,  singers,  dramatists,  chorists,  and 
dancers,  all,  down  to  the  very  statue  in  the  ^  Festin 
de  IHerre,^'  and  the  ghost  of  SemhramU — were  dis- 
guised as  Levites,  and  distributed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  each  of  the  members  of  one  company 
offered  his  hand  to  a  member  of  the  other:  Mol£ 
to  Clairval,  Contat  to  Madame  Dugazon,  Dazin- 
coiul  to  Trial. 

Everything  went  off  in  the  best  possible  style, 
and  our  success  was  complete.  This  masquerade, 
which  at  any  other  period  would  have  been  de- 
nounced as  an  insult  to  the  public,  this  bur- 
lesque procession  connected  with  a  ceremony  of  a 
solemn  and  religious  character,  this  jumbling  up 
of  the  comedians  of  the  Malade  Imaginmre  with 
the  heroic  cliildren  of  Levi,  filled  our  pit  and 
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excited  transports  of  applause.  In  short, '' Atha- 
lie*'  thus  got  up,  was  performed  nightly  amidst 
approbation  and  laughter. 

But  we  b^an  to  tremble  when  we  reflected  on 
the  extremity  to  which  we  were  reduced.  The 
supremacy  of  bad  taste  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
ruinof  theCom^e  Fran9aise.  Experience  proves 
that  we  never  shaU  possess  a  stage — ^that  we  never 
shall  boast  of  great  actors,  until  the  public  take 
a  pleasure  in  the  works  of  our  four  or  five  firsts 
rate  dramatic  writers.  Their  works  are  the  stan- 
dards of  our  dramatic  literature,  and,  with  those 
few  exceptions,  all  is  error,  fashion,  or  extrava- 
gance. When  these  writers  are  neglected,  the 
Com^e  Franjaise  may  live  in  history,  but  can 
have  no  real  existence. 

Whilst  all  our  classic  traditions  were  thus  being 
effaced  by  the  tyrant  hand  of  dire  necessity,  an 
idea  occurred  to  me  which  I  thought  might  turn, 
out  welL  I  fancied  that  a  resurrection  of  Pt-^ville 
to  theatrical  life  might  recal  the  public  to  our 
theatre,  or,  at  least,  bring  back  to  us  that  class 
of  real  amateurs,  whom  Larive  had  already  in 
some  degree  aroused.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  Pr^ville  himself  would  lend  himself  to  the 
arrangement.  We  dared  scarcely  venture  to  hope 
that  he  would  consent  to  abandon  the  calm  rural 
retirement  in  which  he  lived,  beloved  and  re- 
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iipected  by  all  around  him,  and  again  subject 
his  firstrale  talents  and  honocured  age  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  pnUic,  whose  taste  must 
have  appeared  to  himself  incapahle  of  ^preci- 
^ating  his  worth. 

Nevertheless^  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  ambi- 
tion natural  to  eveiy  actor,  and  the  gratification 
of  being  the  glorious  instrument  of  restoring  good 
taste,  might  not  be  without  their  influence  on  Pr6- 
viUe.  This  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  recent 
occurrence  of  a  very  extraordinary  and  melancholy 
event,  which  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  the 
great  comedian  of  his  &vourite  diversion  of  shoot- 
ing. 

In  the  town  of  Seiifis,  to  which  IV^ville  had 
retired,  there  was  a  society  of  great  antiquity, 
to  which  many  of  the  citizens  belonged.  It 
was  called  the  ^Arquebuss  Society,^  and  its 
members  met  annually  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  great  religious  festivals,  and  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  parish  church,  bearing  their  banner, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  blessed  \ 

1  Holding  Protestoni  opinioiia  this  aooBdi  itonuigtlj.  What 
should  we  think  if  we  heard  Hhai  the  Jockey  Club  sent  their 
books  from  Mr.  Weatherby's,  to  be  bkased  in  the  chureh  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  Fields  at  the  beginning  of  the  aeason ;  or  that  the 
targets  of  the  Tozopholites  were  paraded  to  P^dington  for  a 
similar  purpose  1 — Ed. 
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Pr^ville,  having  received  an  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  this  ceremony^  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
he  captain,  and  there  joined  the  procession.  Sud- 
denly, at  the  turning  of  a  street,  the  report  of  fire- 
arms was  heard,  and  a  person  in  the  procession  near 
Pki^ville  fell  dead  by  his  side.  Other  shots  followed 
in  quick  succession,  killing  or  wounding  several 
members  of  the  society.  The  consternation  and 
alarm  which  this  circumstance  occasioned  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  ranks  of -the  procession  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  disorder,  the  spectators 
mingled  with  them  in  the  utmost  confuuon,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  fly  to  escape  the  peril. 
Meanwhile,  the  invisible  assassin,  no  longer  able 
to  select  his  victims,  continued  his  work  of  slaughter 
by  firing  at  random  among  the  crowd. 

Speedily,  however,  it  was  discovered,  firom  the 
uniform  direction  of  the  firing,  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  house,  the 
blinds  of  which  were  closed.  This  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  clock-maker,  who  had  been  a  short 
time  previously  expelled  firom  the  '^Arquebuss 
Society .''  The  secret  was  thus  at  once  explained. 
The  indignant  multitude  immediately  rushed  to 
his  house,  and  breaking  open  the  door  and  lower 
windows,  proceeded  to  search  for  the  assassin, 
who  had  ceased  firing,  and  had  hidden  himself. 
The  crisis  of  this  horrible  catastrophe  was  now 
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impending.  While  every  part  of  the  boilding 
was  crowded  by  people,  occupied  in  searching 
for  the  hidden  murderer,  a  subterraneous  mine 
exploded  with  a  tremendous  shock.  The  house 
was  blown  into  the  air,  shivered  into  a  thousand 
atoms,  and  mingled  with  the  shattered  limbs 
of  the  unfortunate  people  it  contained.  The 
wretch  who  had  conceived  and  executed  this 
atrocious  scheme  of  vengeance,  fell  a  victim  to 
his  own  crime;  not  an  atom  of  his  remains  was 
found. 

Pr^ville  happened  to  be  situated  directly  in 
front  of  the  house  when  the  firing  commenced, 
and  the  first  shot  passed  close  to  him.  Though 
it  did  not  actually  strike  him,  yet  it  was  near 
enough  to  produce  a  violent  shock  in  his  left  ey^ 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  great  pain.  He  put  up 
his  hand;  there  was  no  blood,  nor  was  any  wound 
discernible,  yet  the  power  of  vision  was  gone. 
The  surgeon  who  attended  him  declared  that  a 
ball  had  grazed  the  pupil,  and  paralyzed  the 
nerve ;  but  whether  this  opinion  were  correct  or 
not,  Preville  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
that  he  had  only  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyea^ 
instead  .of  sharing  the  death  which  was  so  un* 
mercifiilly  dealt  out  to  those  around  him. 

The  idea  of  inviting  Preville,  even  with  his  eye 
out,  to  make  his  reappearance,  was  eageriy  seized 
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by  mj  comrades,  and  I  was  commissioned  to  make 
the  proposition  to  him.  Accordingly  I  set  out 
for  Senlisy  not  without  an  uneasy  feeling  of  anx- 
iety lest  I  should  fidl  in  the  object  of  my  mis- 
sion. Well,  thought  I,  will  Pr^ville  listen  to  my 
proposition?  I  have  reason  to  hope  he  will.  But 
his  wife — she,  I  know,  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
Com^e  Franjaise.  I  think  I  may  gain  her  over 
to  my  cause.  No  doubt  of  it.  I  may  even  pre- 
vail on  her  to  join  us.  It  would  indeed  be  a  mas- 
ter-stroke to  bring  back  both  of  them.  I  will 
revive  the  cherished  recollections  of  the  one,  excite 
the  imagination  of  the  other,  and  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  both.  Such  were  the  speculations 
in  which  I  indulged  during  my  journey  to  Senlis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


The  flag  of  tfaonglite  and  wkhfliw— FaToarite  MMciatci  of  retired 
comediaim. — Saint  Amand  the  prorincial  aetor. — ^Haqiagaa. — 
A  contrast. — ^The  genim  of  aTariee. — ^An  inroniMtency  ileteeled 
is  Moli^n's  «<  Avan.''— Signer  Zacdiai«Ili.~-Aneedete  of  King 
Fetdinand  VII.— Bonelier  the  Fiddle  pkycr.  — Fer£nand'a 
▼ioiin-playing. — ^Hia  Tanity,  and  artifieew — Chan^ein. — ^His  in- 
tcreating  reminiaoenoea— HIa  performanoe  at  the  Prinee  de 
Cond^s  theatre. — FriendBhip  between  him  and  General  Hoche. 
— Rerohitionaiy  calamities. — Death  of  Madame  Pr^rille. 

Thebb  are  certain  external  signs  and  circum- 
stances which  enable  an  attentive  observer  to  dis- 
cern the  wishes  which  occupy  a  man's  mind ;  that 
is  to  say,  those  wishes  which  are  habitually  che- 
rished, and  have  passed  as  it  were  into  the  chronic 
stage.  Moreover,  nature  betrays  externally,  not 
only  the  present  engrossing  object  of  our  thoughts, 
but  also  that  to  which  we  look  forward  in  per- 
spective. There  is  a  direct  analogy  between  our 
position  of  to-day  and  that  which  we  wish  it  should 
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be  to-morrow.  Manners  and  gestures  betray  the 
wishes  no  less  distinctly  than  they  do  the  pas- 
sions. In  allusion  to  this  sort  of  precursory  indi- 
cation of  our  thoughts,  a  man,  distinguished  for 
discrimination,  has  observed,  ''  In  vain  we  seek  to 
dissemble,  our  gestures  unfurl  the  flag  which  pro- 
claims our  thoughts  and  wishes/' 

It  was  precisely  thus  with  Pr6yille,  who  un- 
consciously to  himself  had  unfurled  his  flag 
before  me,  and  it  was  floating  with  a  favourable 
breeze  in  the  direction  of  the  Com^e  Fran9aise. 
The  great  actor  could  not  conceal  firom  me  his 
longings  to  return  among  us.  Nor  was  it  in  one 
way  only  that  this  hankering  after  his  old  oc- 
cupation was  rendered  obvious  ;  it  betrayed  itself 
in  a  thousand  minute  particulars.  There  was 
always  a  trace  of  one  or  other  of  his  fiivourite 
diaracters  about  him ;  and  it  depended  on  the 
company  he  was  in,  whether  he  was  to  act  the 
Dodor,  in  the  *^  Cercle,''  the  Marquis,  in  the 
^  Legacy,"  Figaro,  Antame,  or  the  Bourru  bien^ 
fai$arU.  It  was  only  necessaiy  to  know  who  was 
coming  to  visit  him,  and  you  might  instantly  guess 
firom  his  dress  and  manner  the  part  which  he 
would  presently  assume.  If  he  had  to  receive 
more  than  one  visitor,  provided  their  characters 
were  not  very  opposite,  he  would  mould  him- 
self alternately  to  the  disposition  of  each.     He 
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would  be  as  it  were  black  on  the  ligbt  side,  and 
white  on  the  left,  skipping  finom  one  to  the 
other  in  thought,  much  in  the  same  waj  as  Socio 
skips  over  his  lantern,  and  assumes  alternately 
the  voice  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  fidsetto  of 
Alcmene. 

But  all  these  changes  were  so  lightlj  touched 
that  they  were  almost  imperceptible  to  ordinary 
observers,  imd  were  only  to  be  detected  by  those 
who  well  know  Pr^rille,  or  who,  like  myself,  in- 
dulged in  the  whim  of  looking  for  the  aerial 
perspective  of  the  mind. 

Another  peculiarity  of  a  more  obvious  kind  I 
have  observed  among  all  retired  players,  whose 
thoughts,  after  two  or  three  years  trial  of  their 
new  mode  of  life,  invariably  fiiU  back  upon  past 
recollections  which  tend  to  spoil  their  present 
reality.  For  example: — ^they  take  pleasure  in 
being  surrounded  by  persons  of  marked  cha- 
racter,— originals,  who  seem  to  have  formed  them- 
selves on  the  pattern  of  some  striking  dramatic 
heroes. 

In  company  with  such  persons  time  never  hangs 
heavily.  Their  originality  sets  dulness  at  defiance ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  Muse  of  Comedy  collected 
these  groups  around  her  retired  votaries  for  the 
sake  of  providing  them  with  a  court  composed  of  \ 
the  models  they  once  observed  and  imitated.  ^^ 
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Pr^ville's  liberality  and  goodness  of  heart,  joined 
to  his  natm;^  partiality  for  companions  of  this  ori- 
ginal stamp,  brought  them  frequently  about  him* 
Amidst  his  quiet  country  neighbours,  by  whom 
he  was  daily  visited,  they  looked  like  characters 
who  had  slipped  off  the  stage  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain. 

One  of  these  was  a  constant  inmate  of  Pr^ville's 
house.  His  name  was  Saint-Amand,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  provincial  actor.  He  could  no 
longer  get  his  living  by  his  professional  talents, 
almost  every  manager  in  France  having  refused 
him.  What  was  he  to  do?  Saint- Amand  was 
not  the  man  to  be  long  puzzled  by  such  a  ques- 
tion. One  night,  at  a  somewhat  unseasonable 
hour,  Pt'^ville's  door-bell  was  heard  to  ring.  It 
could  be  no  visitor  at  such  a  time,  and  all  the 
servants  were  at  home.  Who  could  be  the  ringer. 
Pr^ville  having  ordered  somebody  to  open  the 
door,  a  long,  thin,  shabby-looking  stranger  glided 
in,  crying  out,  '^^s  I !  'tis  I !"  and  groping  his 
way  till  he  came  to  a  bed-chamber,  he  pounced 
upon  Pr^ville,  who  was  in  his  bed  with  Madame, 
and  embraced  them  one  after  the  other,  exclaiming 
all  the  time — 

^ Tin  I, parbleu !  His  IP' 

*'  What  1  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Pr€- 
ville. 
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''  What !  you  V'  repeated  bis  mdignant  wife. 

'^  Yes^  I/'  rejoined  the  intruder;  '^your  friend, 
your  former  colleague,  Saint-Amand !  I  am  come 
to  request  your  hospitality  for  a  night/' 

'^Ah!  It  is  you,  Saint-Amand,  is  it?''  said 
Preville  (who  always  recognised  those  who  came 
to  seek  favours  of  him).  *^  Very  well,  very  well, 
you  shall  have  it." 

Saintp-Amand  had  by  this  time  seated  himself 
without  any  ceremony,  and  was  busy  unbuttoning 
his  muddy  gaiters,  when  a  servant,  who  had  been 
rung  for,  appeared. 

'^  Get  the  spare  bed-room  up  stairs  ready  for 
this  gentleman,"  said  Preville.  ''  Get  a  mattress, 
and  •  .  •  ." 

''....  and  put  a  feather  bed  on  the  top,  if  you 
please/'  interrupted  Saint-Amand. 

^'  Come,  make  haste,"  said  Prdville ;  ^  fetch  the 
bed-dothes !" 

^^And  mind  that  the  sheets  are  well  aired," 
added  Saint-Amand. 

''  Get  the  warming-pan,"  isaid  Preville. 

'^  Yes,  and  bring  up  a  basin  of  sugar  with  it," 
added  Saints- Amand. 

'^  Adieu !  good  night !"  said  Preville. 

'^  Adieu !  adieu !"  returned  his  guest  '^  Don't 
mind  me ;  one  night  is  soon  over." 

This  one  nighf  s  lodging  was  prolonged  to  a 
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visit  of  nineteen  years^  during  which  time  Saint- 
Amand  lived  on  the  same  free  and  easy  terms 
under  the  roof  of  his  good-natured  host. 

Another  inmate  of  Pr^ville's  house  was  one 
who  afforded  a  strong  contrast  to  Saint-Amand^ 
who  was  in  heart  a  miser.  He  was  of  a  totally 
opposite  character :  aU  self-denial,  benevolence^ 
and  charity.  This  excellait  man  was  a  priest, 
verging  on  his  ninetieth  year.  He  had  long 
been  the  attached  friend  of  Pr^ville,  and  when 
the  latter  quitted  the  stage,  he  resigned  his 
benefice  at  Villiers,  near  Paris,  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  his  friend  the  actor,  to  whom,  as  to  a 
son,  he  consigned  the  care  of  his  latter  days. 

The  good  M.  de  Villiers  (for  so  we  used  to  call 
him,  from  thir  name  of  his  benefice),  was  just  such 
a  pastor  as  Lafontaine  was  a  poet.  Those  who 
have  seen  M0I4  in  the  ^  Vieux  cdibataire,^'  have 
seen  M.  de  Villiers, — ^it  was  his  portrait  to  the 
life :  simplicity,  modesty,  cheerfulness,  and  good 
temper,  were  his  attributes.  He  was  as  indid* 
gent  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  sinner;  yet 
his  life  was  one  of  unsullied  purity.  It  is 
not  quite  impossible  that  in  early  youth  he  might 
have  sinned  against  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  for  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  there  certainly 
^  hang  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  It  was  drawn  in 
crayons,  and  the  colours  were  somewhat  blurred. 

18 
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I  have  heard  it  said  tihat  this  partial  obliteration 
had  been  caused  by  the  tears  of  the  worthy  priest ; 
but  that  was  told  only  in  a  whisper,  and  the  tell- 
tale raised  his  finger  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

Between  this  excellent  man  and  Saint^Amand 
there  was  not  one  point  of  resemblance,  and^  as 
might  be  expected,  the  ex-comedian  was  often 
very  jealous  of  the  favour  enjoyed  by  the  retired 
cwrL  It  was  curious  to  see  them  in  company 
together,  particularly  when  playing  cards.  They 
were  then  like  fire  and  water.  Whenever  Saint- 
Amand  had  a  good  hand,  he  became  quite  elated; 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  his  ruffles, 
which  for  want  of  starch  usually  hung  like  weep- 
ing willows  over  his  wrists,  actually  shook  for  joy. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  game  went  against 
him,  his  vexation  was  sure  to  betray  itself  in  the 
compressed  action  of  his  lips,  or  he  would  hum  a 
tune,  and  beat  time  with  his  foot  on  the  toe  of  the 
person  sitting  next  him.  When  this  happened 
to  be  M.  de  Villiers,  he  would  turn  to  him  in  his 
usual  gentle  manner,  and  entreat  him  to  spare  his 
corns,  and  he  would  in  return  for  the  favour  play 
as  badly  against  him  as  he  could  wish. 

Avarice  is  essentially  an  odious  and  revolting 
vice,  but  when  practised  as  it  was  by  Saint-Amand^ 
it  became  almost  an  effort  of  genius.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  possessed  the  passion  more  than 
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he  was  possessed  hj  it*  He  was  bom  a  miser, 
just  as  other  men  are  bom  generals,  or  artists, 
and  he  had  perfected  the  gift  of  nature  hj  the 
advantages  derived  from  experience,  constant  ob- 
servation, and  daily  practice.  If  avarice  were 
an  art,  Saint-Amand  might  have  professed  it. 
Nobody  knew  better  than  he  how  to  make  his 
friends  pay  for  him  the  toll  of  a  bridge  or  the  fee 
for  keeping  his  walking-stick ;  how  to  manage  so 
as  to  have  nothing  but  large  money  when  small 
change  was  required,  or  to  find  nothing  in  his 
pocket  but  a  small  piece  when  a  large  one  was 
wanted.  He  could  have  given  the  cleverest 
manoeuvrer  a  lesson  in  the  best  mode  of  avoiding 
the  presentation  of  a  new-year's  or  a  Christmas' 
gift,  or  the  art  of  selling  an  old  coat  to  a  Jew. 

Aided  by  this  profound  knowledge  of  art,  Saint- 
Amand  detected  a  fault  in  Moli^re's  '^  Avare."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  third  act  of  that 
admirable  comedy,  ClAmie  succeeds  in  present- 
ing Marumne  with  a  ring  belonging  to  .ffiir- 
poffOHj  who  shows  that  he  is  not  very  well 
pleased.  Consequently,  it  might  naturally  be  ex* 
pected  that  he  would  not  let  the  subject  drop 
quietly. 

^  Why,"  asked  Saint-Amand,  **  is  there  nothing 
more  said  about  the  ring  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  fiither  who  would  not  consent  to  the  marriage 
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without  stipulating  for  a  wedding-suit  for  himaelf^ 
would  not  demand  the  restoration  of  hia  ring — 
his  valuable  ring  I — a  superb  diamond  ?  Why^  Sir^ 
Moli^re's  Miter  was  an  extranagani  prodigal!^ 
This  remark  has  not  suggested  itself  to  any  of 
our  critics. 

Signor  Zaocharelli  was  another  of  Prfiville's 
visitors,  nay,  he  was  his  friend,  and  well  did  he 
deserve  to  be  so.  He  was  a  young  musician  of 
first-rate  talent,  whose  genius  coincided  with  that 
of  our  gifted  comrade.  I  have  heard  him  relate 
many  amusing  anecdotes.  The  following  will,  I 
trust,  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers.  It  pos- 
sesses almost  historical  interest,  as  it  relates  to 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain. 

That  monarch  was  afflicted  with  the  mania  of 
wishing  to  pass  for  an  eminent  musician.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  France,  he  took  pleasure 
in  assembling  a  number  of  musicians  about  him, 
at  the  royal  domain  which  Napoleon  had  been 
considerate  enough  to  give  him  in  exchange  for 
his  kingdom.  He  conferred  the  title  of  first  vio- 
lin of  his  household  on  Boucher, — ^the  impetuous 
Boucher.  Grand  concerts  were  sometimes  got  up 
at  the  court  of  Valen9ay,  but  more  finequently 
quartet  parties;  on  which  occasions  Ferdinand 
would  claim  for  himself  the  first  part,  allotting 
the  second  to  the  great  perfonner,  but  Uus  was 
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not  alL  The  monarch  uniformly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  long  before  the  other  performers, 
then  stopping  short,  he  would  fold  his  arm%  and 
shrug  his  shoulders  with  an  expression,  which,  if 
rendered  into  words,  would  seem  to  stigmatise  his 
companions  as  a  set  of  *'  lazy  dogs !" 

At  first  no  notice  was  taken  of  this ;  on  the 
contraiy ,  the  other  fiddlers  tried  hard  to  keep  pace 
with  the  King^  as  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  seeks 
to  follow  a  singer.  But  all  in  vain !  the  second 
fiddle,  and  the  two  other  instruments,  were  always 
behind,  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  length,  as  the 
first  fiddle  showed  no  symptoms  of  relaxing  his 
speed,  Boucher  grew  somewhat  impatient,  and 
feeling  himself  sovereign  enough  in  his  art  to  be 
able  to  treat  the  King  on  equal  terms,  under  the 
circumstances,  intimated  to  his  Primo  the  neces- 
sity of  counting  the  rests.  **  Count  rests !''  ex- 
claimed the  offended  Pritno,  remembering  that  he 
was  a  King  just  at  the  moment  when  he  should 
have  forgotten  it; — ^*  Count  rests !  Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  condescend  to  the  drudgexy  of  count- 
ing rests '  ?*' 

I  Tli«  is  like  Um  ■tary  of  Old  Astley^  who^  when  be  nw  »|  r». 
horwU  the  two  French  hom  pleyen  in  his  bend  nmeining  alent, 
ordered  them  to  pley  ;  end  upon  their  answering  thst  they  eoold 
not,  beesnee  there  was  a  rest  of  fifteen  ban  ;  cried  oat  with  an 
oath,—"  Rest,  yon  vagebones;  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  pay  yoo 
ten  ihiUingB  a  week  for  resting  t^Poff  away,  yon  yagabonee/*— Ed. 
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That  pronenesB  to  artifice,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately a  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  Fer- 
dinand, suggested  to  him  the  following  stra^ 
tagem,  for  the  gratification  of  his  musical  vanity. 
How  many  a  visitor  to  the  court  of  Valen9ay 
has  listened  with  admiration  and  del^ht  to  the 
playing  of  the  King  of  Spain.  His  vigorous 
bowing,  his  perfect  intonation  and  purity  of  tone, 
the  tenderness  of  his  andaniCy  and  the  spirit  of  his 
allegretto,  have  excited  raptures.  But  Kings  pos- 
sess resources  unknown  to  ordinary  men,  and 
when  Ferdinand  received  the  adulation  of  his 
auditors,  standing  with  an  air  of  modesty  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  relieved  en  profile 
against  a  rich  japanned  screen,  what  was  he 
doing?  The  King  of  the  two  Spains  and  the  two 
Indies  was  drawing  his  bow  in  the  air;  and  the 
auditors  were  charmed  by  the  skill  of  Boucher, 
who  executed  all  the  difficult  passages  while  con- 
cealed behind  the  screen. 

After  this  display,  and  while  the  room  resounded 
with  expressions  of  admiration,  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  all  was  at  its  height,  the  royal  trickster 
would  step  forward,  in  the  coolest  manner  possible, 
to  receive  the  rapturous  applause  bestowed  on  his 
sham  solo  \ 

>  This  histoiy  we  utterly  discredit :  the  flourish  of  M.  Flbvkt 
on  this  mmtter,  nvoun  greatly  of  the  **  Bow  ideal,** — £d. 
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I  must  now  infonn  the  reader,  that  my  friend 
Zaccharelli,  from  whom  I  had  the  above  anecdotes, 
the  celebrated  Italian  SignoTy  whose  performances 
at  the  Th^fttre  de  Monsieur  elicited  such  admira- 
tion, bore  the  name  of  Zaccharelli  by  assimip- 
tion.  He  was  an  Italian  only  because  at  that 
theatre  no  music  would  be  listened  to  unless  it 
was  believed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  Accordingly,  the  gay  and  melodious  Pro- 
ven9al,  whom  his  friends  called  Champein  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Zac- 
charelli at  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieur  \ 

Champein  still  lives,  though  somewhat  less  gay 
and  handsome  than  when  Favart  sketched  his 
portrait  in  the  following  quatrain : — 

^  Lubin  est  d*ime  figure 
Qui  met  tout  le  monde  en  train  ; 
Sa  gaiety  naSTve  et  pure, 
Annonce  un  oqbut  nns  ehagrin.** 

How  interesting  are  his  reminiscences.  If  col- 
lected, what  a  rich  fund  of  amusement  they  would 

^  This  repudiation  of  his  country  by  M.  Champein  reminds  us 
of  the  denial  of  an  Irish  boy,  who  was  trying  to  get  a  pUkoe,  that 
be  wu  an  Irish  boy, — ^  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  by  not  being 
an  Irishman/'  said  the  gentleman  who  was  about  hiring  him ; 
**  but  tkii  I  know,  you  were  bom  in  Ireland."  **  Och,  your  honour, 
if  that's  ally"  said  the  boy,  ^  small  bhune  to  that.  Suppose  I  had 
been  born  in  a  stable,  would  I  have  been  a  bone  f — £o. 
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present^  from  the  period  of  his  departure  from 
SalonB^  with  his  motet  in  his  pocket,  down  to  the 
triumph  of  his  beautiful  Milomame.  With  what 
interest  I  have  listened  to  the  descriptions  he  has 
given  me  of  his  visits  to  Pr^ville  and  to  the  Prince 
de  Cond^,  at  whose  private  theatre  he  used  fre- 
quently to  play  comic  parts.  With  what  amusing 
naivete  I  have  heard  him  relate  the  embarrassment 
he  felt  at  being  obliged  to  address  with  familiarity, 
and  even  to  scold,  the  Princess  de  Conde,  who 
performed  the  waiting-maid's  parts.  Then,  again, 
how  delightful  it  was  to  hear  him  tell  us  of  the 
friendship  which,  in  later  times,  during  our  great 
political  struggles,  he  contracted  with  Hodie — a 
fnendship  which  was  given  and  received  like  that 
of  brothers — a  friendship  which  reflected  honour 
on  them  both,  and  whose  link  was  broken  only 
by  death  \ 

But,  to  return  to  a  less  agreeable  subject — on 
word  more  of  Saint-Amand.  That  worthy  per- 
sonage, having  succeeded  to  some  property,  quitted 
Pr^ville's  hospitable  roo^  after  the  lengthened 
visit  I  have  mentioned.  The  coach  which  was  to 
convey  him  away  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  he 

>  This  pair  MemB  to  indieate  tbe  appeMUiMy  »l  so  noMte 
period,  of  M.  Champem**  Memoin,  writlMi  most  prolMib^  hj 
somebody  who  never  beerd  hie  nsme  till  he  begsii  the  book.— Eb 
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was  busily  oocapied  in  observing  that  each  little 
packet  was  carefiilly  stowed  in  its  proper  place. 

*^  Are  you  sure  you  have  left  nothing  behind  ?'* 
said  Pr^ville. 

^'Oh!  thank  you  for  reminding  me/'  replied 
Saint-Amand.  ^  I  have  foi^tten  my  warming- 
pan  P 

'^  There  are  several  in  the  house/'  observed  one 
of  the  servants ;  ^  which  of  them  is  yours  ?" 

^  Oh !  the  best !"  was  the  selfish  reply. 

The  venerable  de  Villiers  took  leave  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  and  his  departure  was  not  voluntary. 
During  our  political  disorders  he  became,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  obnoxious  to  the  dislike  of 
the  ruling  powers,  and  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  state-prison  at  Chan- 
tilly. 

Pr^ville  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  old 
and  valued  friend;  and  Madame  Pr6ville,  who  had 
already  suffered  great  affliction  fit>m  the  calamities 
which  desolated  her  family,  and  pressed  so  heavily 
on  France,  was  unable  to  bear  up  against  this  last 
painful  blow.  She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in 
August,  1794. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  wander  very  far  fit>m 
the  point  whence  I  started  at  the  commencement 
of  this  chapter ;  but  I  must  beg  permission  to 
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continue  a  little  longer  in  the  same  digressiYe 
coiirse.  Will  the  reader,  therefore,  do  me  the 
favour  to  imagine,  that  having  stopped  to  rest 
half-way  on  my  road  to  Senlis,  a  gloomy  sybil 
whom  I  consulted  respecting  the  issue  of  my 
negotiation,  spun  out  her  answer  with  a  detail  of 
the  lamentable  affliction  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  befel  our  great  comedian.  This  curious 
example  of  mental  hallucination  the  reader  will 
find  described  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Pi^Tille*B  pecuniary  mkfortimes. — He  ra-appeuB  at  the  Commie 
Fnnfabe.— His  peifonnance  of  the  Meicure  G«buit  at  a  very 
advanoed  age. — Pr^ville's  daughter,  Madame  Gueedon. — Ex- 
traordinary circumatanoea  reUted  by  her. — SinguUr  hallucina- 
tion.— Pr^viUe  fancied  himself  a  prisoner. — His  converMUions 
with  imaginary  personages. — Sketching  likenesses. — Visionary 
scene  described  by  Pr^viUe  to  his  daughter. — Madame  Gues- 
don's  efforts  to  cure  his  hallucination. — Well-contrived  derice. 
— Its  success.— Acton  released  from  the  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion.—Result  of  my  yisit  to  Senlis. — Re-appearance  of  Pr^ville 
and  his  wife. 

Thb  political  convulsion  which  a^tated  France^ 
shattered  the  fortune  of  Pr^viUe,  as  well  as  of 
thousands.  He  of  course  lost  his  court-pension, 
and  witnessed  the  wreck  of  the  Com&lie  Fran- 
(aisci  and  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  security 
for  dividends,  founded  on  the  existence  and  pre- 
viously apparent  perpetuity  of  the  association. 
The  death  of  his  wife  gave  the  coup-de^ffrdce  to 
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his  misfortunes.  Deprived  of  the  partner  of  his 
heart  and  home,  and  with  an  income  reduced  to 
the  uncertain  payment  of  the  revenues  of  his 
landed  property,  he  came  to  Paris,  to  solicit  from 
the  government  of  the  Directory  the  restoration 
of  his  pensions.  His  application  was  rejected« 
It  was  then  that  he  again  performed  awhile  for 
his  former  comrades.  I  did  not  quite  approve  of 
this  last  return  to  the  stage,  and  on  that  point 
my  opinion  coincided  with  those  of  his  nephew 
Champville,  who  was  one  of  our  associates,  and 
of  Dazincourt.  But  with  a  resolution  like  that  of 
Moliere,  who  insisted  on  performing  the  ^'  Malade 
imaginaire,^'  and  died  under  the  exertion,  Pr^ville 
would  take  no  refusal;  '^  I  have  never  separated 
my  fate,"  said  he,  ^  from  that  of  my  comrades. 
Tell  me  that  they  are  prospering,  and  I  wiU 
retire.'* 

Alas!  no  one  could  conscientiously  tell  him 
that.  He  made  this  last  re-appearance  when  in  the 
seventy-sixth  or  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  was  in  the  '^Mercure 
galant,"  the  first  character  be  ever  played,  that 
he  closed  his  active  and  honourable  career. 

P^ville's  daughter,  Madame  Guesdon,  had 
shortly  before  quitted  Paris,  her  husband  having 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  receiver-general  at 
Beauvais.    There,  after  a  distressing  interval  of 
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mental  aberration,  in  the  course  of  which  he  en- 
tirely lost  his  sight,  Pr^ville  ended  his  days, 
soothed  by  the  tenderest  cares  which  filial  afiection 
could  bestow.  Madame  Ouesdon  possessed  a 
beautiful  house,  a  few  leagues  distant  firom  the  town 
of  Beauvais.  Thither  she  conducted  her  &ther,  and 
never  quitted  him  until  his  death. 

The  extraordinary  and  interesting  circumstances 
attending  Pr^ville's  haUucinations  of  mind,  have 
been  variously  related,  and  often  exaggerated.  I 
learnt  the  real  truth  of  the  case  firom  Madame 
Ouesdon  herself,  and  now  present  them  to  the 
reader  just  as  I  received  them. 

Pr^ville  had  been  deeply  afiected  by  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  reign  of  terror,  which,  during  the  period 
of  his  mental  aberration,  were  ever  present  to  his 
mind.    Amidst  his  fits  of  delusion  he  fancied  that 

,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  revolutionists,  and  that 

I  he  saw  in  his  confinement  all  the  great  and  august 
victims  whose  tragical  deaths  he  had  deplored.  At 
those  times  it  was  singular  to  observe  that,  while 
keeping  up  a  varied  conversation  with  those  vi- 

*  sionary  beings,  and  replying  to  questions  which 
he  heard  only  in  imagination,  poor  Pr^ville  was 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  his  daughter,  or  that  of  anybody 
else  near  him,  even  that  of  his  physician,  to  whom 
he  always  paid  a  marked  respect. 
'^        Whilst  he  continued  under  the  influence  of 
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these  delusions,  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  hia 
attention  from  some  &ncied  narrative  to  which  he 
seemed  to  be  earnestly  listening,  and  which  he 
would  occasionally  interrupt  by  the  most  rational 
reflections,  or  lively  and  spirited  remarks.  At 
other  times  he  would  take  his  pencil,  and  fancy 
he  was  sketching  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  cele- 
brated men  of  the  eigbteenth  centuxy,  whom  he 
believed  were  sitting  to  him  for  their  pictures,  and 
he  often  addressed  himself  to  them  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  present.  Blind  as  he  had  now  been 
for  two  or  three  years,  he  seemed  to  see  his  imagi- 
nary visitors  clearly  enough,  and  would  occa- 
sionally rally  them  on  the  form  and  colour  of  their 
antiquated  garments,  or  gallantly  compliment  the 
ladies  on  the  freshness  and  elegance  of  their 
dresses. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm  (which 
generally  lasted  for  two  consecutive  days  and 
nights),  he  took  no  food,  nor  even  a  moment's 
repose.  In  his  features,  which  were  admirably 
expressive,  were  painted  sensations  of  joy  and 
grief,  or  deep  sympathy.  At  length  his  coun- 
tenance would  become  as  red  as  fire ;  the  veins  of 
his  forehead  would  swell  almost  to  bursting,  and 
the  whole  scene  would  wind  up  with  a  flow  of  un- 
intelligible words,  at  first  forcibly  articulated,  but 
growing  gradually  fainter,    until  the  exhausted 
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speaker  sank  into  a  state  of  torpor.  He  would 
then  sleep  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  succes- 
sively, without  changing  his  position. 

On  awaking  from  these  lengthened  slumbers, 
Pr^ville  appeared  calm,  and  recognised  the  voices 
of  his  family  and  friends,  whom  he  would  fer- 
vently thank  for  having  come  to  see  him  in  his 
prison.  He  used  to  express  his  fears  for  their 
safety,  and  would  repeat  to  them  the  conver- 
sations he  had  held  with  his  fancied  compa- 
nions in  captivity.  These  were  the  most  in- 
teresting recitals  imaginable,  consisting  of  true 
anecdotes,  admirably  well  told — ^the  fruits  of  his 
recollections,  and  of  his  long  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  best  society. 

Meantime  the  unfortunate  sufierer  was  visibly 
wasting  in  bodily  health,  being  absorbed  with  the 
one  idea  of  his  constant  imprisonment.  The  un- 
wearied efibrts  made  by  Madame  Ouesdon  to 
eradicate  this  idea  were  unavailing.  In  spite  of 
his  utter  blindness,  Pr^ville  fSuicied  he  beheld 
distinctly  before  him  his  prison  bars,  his  gaolers, 
the  commissioners  of  the  Convention,  and  his 
fellow-captives.  In  vain  did  his  daughter  lead 
him  into  her  garden  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  or  drive  with  him  through  the  park  in  an 
open  carriage,  beneath  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
mid-day  sun ;  wherever  he  went  he  was  sensible 
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to  nothing  but  the  icy  oddness  and  the  damp 
vapour  of  a  dungeon. 

One  day  he  threw  the  whole  household  into 
alarm.  He  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity^  when  he  was  observed  suddenly  steal- 
ing away  from  the  apartment  which  he  occupied, 
casting  a  look  of  terror  behind  him,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  and  with  his  countenance  as  pale  as 
death.  On  hearing  the  voice  of  his  daughter,  he 
rushed  to  her,  and  seemed  to  seek  in  her  arms  a 
shelter  from  the  hand  which  he  imagined  was  about 
to  slay  him. 

^^  Ah !  hide  me/'  he  exclaimed,  ^^  hide  me !  Don't 
let  them  catch  me !  ...  I  hear  them  coming !" 

^*  No,  my  dearest  father,  it  is  nothing." 

«  They  are  here,  I  tell  you!"  said  he.  «  But 
they  will  not  find  me.  Hide  me  in  your  arms. 
Twas  thus  that  LoiseroUes  was  saved !  Tea,  I  am 
safe  with  you !" 

Then,  sinking  exhausted  into  an  arm-chair,  be 
addressed  Madame  Ouesdon  with  an  expression 
of  terror  and  earnestness,  as  foUows : 

^  The  fatal  car  was  going  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution— ^I  was  in  it,  but  not  alone ;  a  mother  and 
her  son  were  beside  me  •  •  •  •  old  age  and  child- 
hood!   What  merciless  butchery! We 

were  moving  along;  each  motion  of  the  car  shook 
every  nerve  of  our  frames !     Oh  !  the  odious 
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sound  of  those  horrid  wheels!  Little  can  you 
imagine  the  horror  of  counting  each  turn  as  they 
rolled  on.  It  is  as  though  the  car  were  crushing 
the  heart  within  you.  Oh !  to  approach  death  thus,'' 
cried  he,  straining  his  daughter  closely  to  his 
breast,  '^to  approach  death  thus  is  worse  than 
death  itself!" 

^  But  you  have  escaped,  father !  you  are  safe,'' 
repeated  the  affectionate  daughter,  tenderly  ca- 
ressing him,  while  she  mentally  implored  Heaven 
to  recall  his  wandering  reason,  and  relieve  his 
sufferings. 

''Tes,"  he  replied,  ^^  am  safe;  but  for  how 
long?  Hear  me!  Tou  do  not  know  all !  I  heard 
the  fatal  car  stop  at  the  place  of  execution.  I  did 
not  dare  to  look ;  I  prayed  and  though  of  you. 
Presently  I  heard  heavy  footsteps  descending  from 
the  scaffold,  and  then  going  up  again.  A  cry  now 
arose  from  the  crowd ;  it  was  a  cry  of  injnlt  to  the 
victim.  I  heard  once  more  the  footsteps  descend- 
ing, and  then  re-ascending.  ...  It  was  my  turn 
next;  they  led  me  forward,  but  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  mount  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
scafibld,  a  powerful  naked  arm  was  suddenly 
thrust  out  before  me  like  a  barrier.  I  looked  up, 
and  beheld  .  .  •  the  executioner  I'^ 

Here  Preville  assumed  by  turns  the  rude  accents 
of  an  executioner  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  al- 
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ready  half-expiring  victiin.  His  imitative  powers 
thus  enabled  hnn  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
appalling  scene  and  the  terrific  actors  in  it,  whilst 
he  repeated  to  his  daughter  the  following  dialogue : 

"  Where  are  you  going?** 

^'  Going?  •  .  •  •  Why  ask  that  cruel  question? 
.  •  .  Oh !  *tis  barbarous  to  prolong  ..." 

^None  of  your  nonsense!  Where  are  you 
going,  citizen,  I  say?'* 

^^  I  go  to  rejoin  my  companions  in  misfortune. 
...  I  go  to  pray  to  Heaven  for  my  fionily/' 

^'  Thafs  all  very  fine ;  but  you  don't  pass  here  P* 

'^  Not  pass !    What  do  you  mean  ?** 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  the  expression  of 
Pr^ville*6  countenance  lighted  up,  as  if  indicating 
a  ray  of  hope. 

^^  I  mean,  you  don't  pass,  to  be  sure,  without 
your  number." 

"  My  number  ?" 

^^  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Is  the  old  fool  mad !  The 
queerest  fellow  I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  Do  you 
think  people  are  to  be  guillotined  in  this  irregular 
manner  ?     Show  us  your  number !" 

"  I  b^  your  pardon.  I  ...  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  custom.    I  have  no  number." 

**  You  must  look  for  it." 

^^  It's  easy  to  talk  of  looking  for  it  You  tie  ua 
up  in  a  convenient  fashion  for  searching,  truly. 
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(Here  PreviUe  held  out  his  hands^  which  he  kept 
close  together,  as  if  they  had  been  bound.)  *'  You 
can  search  me  yourself.  •  •  .  •  May  I  not  come 
vet  ^  '* 

Here  ensued  a  scene  of  altercation  between  the 
supposed  victim  and  the  executioner,  which  ended 
by  the  latter  angrily  thrusting  the  old  man  away, 
desiring  him  to  go  and  look  for  his  number. 

**  A  pretty  joke,  truly !  for  a  fellow  to  come  here 
to  be  guillotined  without  his  number !'' 

''  Tou  may  easily  suppose,''  added  the  poor 
visionary,  in  winding  up  his  narration,  ''  that  I 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  order  to  depart'' 

This  story,  with  its  horrifying  commencement 
and  its  tragi-comic  conclusion,  was  not  the  last 
of  the  same  singular  kind  which  the  afflicted  vete- 
ran was  destined  to  relate.  A  return  of  those 
fatal  visions  was  to  be  apprehended ;  for  Pr^villc, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  saw  every  thing  in 
imagination,  and  was  conscious  of  his  real  blindness 
only  during  his  lucid  moments.  In  a  short  time 
he  fancied  that  he  was  again  made  prisoner,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  use  every  device  to 
change  the  train  of  his  ideas,  which  still  continued 
to  run  round  in  the  same  circle  of  horrors.  Ma- 
dame Guesdon,  who  was  a  very  intelligent  person, 
and  who  loved  her  father  with  genuine  filial  tender- 
ness, perceived  that  constant  contradiction  only 
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tended  to  confirm  the  old  man  the  more  strongly 
in  his  deplorable  hallucinationB.  She  therefore 
conceived  the  idea  of  pretending  to  enter  into 
his  ideas^  and  humour  his  imagination  so  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  it  to  a  certain  result  of  which  she 
had  formed  the  pkn.  She  told  him  one  morning 
that  she  had  for  some  time  hoped  that  the  blind-* 
ness  with  which  he  was  afflicted  would  have  en- 
abled her  to  deceive  him  on  the  painfiil  subject  of 
his  captivity^  but  that  it  was  now  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  conceal  the  £act^  as  she  had  just  received 
intimation  that  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial  was 
at  handy  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  prepare 
for  it. 

Pr^ville  listened  to  this  communication  with 
marked  attention  and  anxiety.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  evidently  a  consolation  to  him  to  be  able 
to  open  his  heart  on  the  subject  of  his  misfortunes 
to  his  daughter^  whose  obstinate  denial  of  his  me- 
lancholy condition  had  hitherto  greatly  annoyed 
him.  On  the  following  day  Madame  Guesdon 
informed  him  that  he  had  received  permissioa 
to  have  an  advocate  and  a  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing^  with  whom  he  might  freely  communi- 
cate; a  favour  which  augured  well  for  his  case, 
and  which  had  not  been  granted  to  the  other 
prisoners.  Pr^ville's  spirits  evidently  revived  at 
this  information ;  hope  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him. 
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and  cheer  his  heart,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
prey  of  despair. 

Madame  Gueadon  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
into  the  imaginary  prison  an  advocate,   whose 
celebrity  was  well  known  to  Pr^ville,  but  with 
whose  voice  he  was  unacquainted.    This  part  was 
performed  by  the  registrar  of  the  Criminal  Tri- 
bunal of  S^nonais,  an  acquaintance  of  Madame  de 
Guesdon's  son.    He  was  a  young  man  of  talent, 
and  well  versed  in  the  practical  department  of  the 
various   branches  of  jurisprudence.     This  pre- 
tended advocate  brought  along  with  him  a'  brother 
lawyer,  described  to  be  no  less  celebrated  than 
himself,  and  whom  Pr^ville,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
his  name,  received  with  a  most  joyous  welcome. 
This  part  was  enacted  by  a  young  lawyer.    These 
two   grave   personages   began  by  expressing  a 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  the  case,  which  they  warmly  dis- 
cussed, each  appealing  to  the  criminal  code,  and 
citing  quotations  from  different  laws  in  support  of 
his  own  view.    All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest 
possible  seriousness,  every  precaution  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  trickery,  which 
PreviUe's  quick  perception  would  instantly  have 
detected.    A  long  and  learned  debate  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  lawyers,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  advocate  and  the  counsel  came  to  a 
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mutual  understanding,  and  declared  it  to  be  their 
concurring  opinion,  that  even  if  the  prisoner  were 
convicted  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  he  could 
not,  under  any  pretext,  be  condemned  to  capital 
punishment. 

This  declaration  greatly  relieved  Pr^ville  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  removed  from 
his  mind  a  melancholy  weight,  for  his  imagination 
was  always  brooding  over  the  horrors  of  the  scaf- 
fold. The  lawyers  having  agreed  together  on  the 
line  of  defence,  retired  to  draw  up  a  memorial 
which  they  stated  their  intention  of  circulating 
very  extensively^  and  from  which  they  expected 
the  happiest  results.  On  that  evening,  for  the 
first  time  during  a  very  long  period,  the  patient 
enjoyed  a  calm  and  refreshing  slumber.  Next 
morning,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  Madame  Guesdon 
informed  him  that  she  had  been  waiting  on  all 
his  judges,  and  that  she  had  found  several  of 
them  veryfSEtvomrably  disposed  towards  him,  while 
those  who  were  the  most  inimical  had  shown  them- 
selves accessible  to  bribery,  which  she  had  em- 
ployed with  no  sparing  hand.  In  short,  she 
assured  him  that  everything  promised  well  for  his 
cause. 

The  stratagem  was  now  progressing  towards  its 
consummation.  The  next  scene  in  the  drama  was 
ushered  in  by  the  voice  of  a  public  crier  calling 
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news  outside  the  house:  all  pretended  to  listen 
eagerly—bother  criers  followed  the  first :  the  win- 
dows were  thrown  open^  and  Pr^ville  distinguished 
his  own  name.  Further  attention  enabled  him  to 
make  out  the  words, — ''  Jtut^aiory  memorial  of  the 
VHiTthy  citizen  PrSrilky  the  friend  and  father  of  the 
poor  J  w^tly  accuied/*  ^c.  Sfc.  And  he  heard 
the  people  outside  asking  for  the  memorial,  and 
asserting  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  Pr^ville 
was  moved  to  tears,  and  he  became  more  and  more 
tranquillized,  whilst  the  ready  ingenuity  of  Ma- 
dame Guesdon  thus  offered  daily,  and  almost 
momentarily,  fresh  encouragement  to  his  hopes. 

The  day  of  trial,  so  anxiously  looked  for,  at 
length  arrived.  All  the  necessary  arrangements 
had  been  previously  made  under  the  directions  of 
the  Registrar  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  advocate  for  PreviUe.  The 
judges  were  seated  in  the  great  Hall  of  Bresces, 
where  the  Comtee  Eviquee  of  Beauvais  formerly 
sat  in  judgment.  The  audience  was  composed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  collected 
in  great  numbers,  while  others  were  dispersed 
through  the  capacious  hall  of  the  chftteau  to  re- 
present the  people  who  had  come  to  see  the 
prisoner  pass,  and  to  encourage  him  by  their 
vociferations. 

At  length  Pr^ville,  pale  and  iigitated,  was  seen 
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advancing^  supported  by  his  daughter  and 
grandson.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance^ 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  general  acclamation  finom 
the  people,  which  the  president  immediately  re- 
pressed. Silence  being  restored,  the  process  com- 
menced, and  was  conducted  with  all  the  regularity 
of  areal  trial.  The  usual  forms  were  observed :  the 
interrogatory,  the  examination  of  witnesses,  cross- 
examination,  pleadings,  and  replies — ^nothing  was 
omitted  that  could  give  an  air  of  completeness  to 
the  ceremony.  During  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings, Pr^ville  exhibited  signs  of  the  greatest  an- 
xiety, and  listened  with  breathless  attention.  At 
length,  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but 
bursting  into  tears  he  exclaimed : 

'^Ah!  Gentlemen,  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
think  me  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  of  the 
republic?  If  I  were  indeed  criminal,  what,  think 
you,  would  the  august  Empress  of  all  the  Russiaa 
say?  If  it  were  really  so,  the  illustrious  Cathe- 
rine would  take  my  little  marble  bust,  which 
stands  upon  her  table,  and  order  it  to  be  dragged 
through  all  the  kennels  in  St.  Petersburgh." 

The  audience  cautiously  restrained  their  incli- 
nation to  laugh  at  this  ludicrous  appeal:  this 
imperial  argument,  addressed  to  a  presumed  re- 
publican tribunal.  All  preserved  their  gravity. 
The  president  complimented  the  prisoner  on  his 
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happy  defence,  and  the  jury  retired  to  deliberate 
on  their  verdict. 

The  sequel  may  be  easily  guessed;  the  jury  re^ 
turned  a  unanimous  verdict  of  '^  not  guilty/^  and 
joyous  echoes  of  *'  not  guilty !  not  guilty  \"  re- 
sounded on  every  side.  Pr^ville  was  immediately 
surrounded  and  congratulated  by  his  numerous 
friends,  and  afterwards  carried  home  in  his  arm- 
chair  across  his  garden,  which,  amidst  the  confu- 
sion of  voices  around  him,  he  mistook  for  crowded 
streets.  ''  Make  way !  make  way  V^  shouted  his 
bearers,  as  if  impeded  by  the  vast  concourse  of 
people,  and  poor  Pr^ville  fancied  himself  return- 
ing  in  triumph  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  to 
dream  once  more  (as  he  afterwards  expressed 
himself  to  Dangeville)  of  the  stage  and  the  days 
of  his  former  glory. 
p  Never  after,  did  he  exhibit  the  slightest  trace  of 
that  mental  aberration,  which  for  the  space  of  two 
years  had  rendered  his  existence  truly  miserable. 

The  above  curious  facts  were  related  to  me  by 
Madame  Guesdon  herself,  and  having  made  notes 
of  them  immediately,  I  may  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy affirm,  that  I  have  here  given  them  almost  in 
the  words  of  the  narrator  *. 

>  Nothing  in  the  world  is  to  be  doubted ;  becanse  it  is  said 
thst  nothing  in  the  world  is  impoesible  except  gunpowder  ashes  ; 
but  thb  history,  genuine  as  it  domWndy  is,  does  eertainljr  stagger 
me, — Ed. 
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I  will  now  wind  up  this  chapter^  by  describing 
what  occurred  on  my  visit  to  Preville^  at  Senlis. 
On  my  arrival  at  Pr^ville's,  I  felt  somewhat  at 
a  loss  how  to  open  the  subject  of  my  embassy.  I 
tried  hard  to  get  Pr^ville  alone  for  a  few  moments, 
but  Madame,  who  suspected  that  there  was  some 
secretscheme  in  agitation,always  contrived  to  throw 
herself  in  the  way.  Though  I  had  arrived  at  an 
early  hour,  and  had  been  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity the  whole  day,  yet  I  could  not  succeed  in 
turning  the  conversation  into  the  channel  I  wished. 
At  length  the  worthy  M.  de  Villiers  smoothed  the 
way  for  me,  though  quite  unconsciously. 

After  taking  coffee,  we  retired  to  the  garden. 
Pr^ville  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  same  bench, 
and  the  good  priest  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair, 
which  was  always  carried  into  the  garden  for  his 
use.  Madame  Pr^ville  was  at  a  little  distance  from 
us,  walking  up  and  down,  and  casting  a  glance  at 
us  every  now  and  then,  like  a  sentinel  keeping 
watch.  There  was  a  general  silence  among  us.  It 
was  a  splendid  evening;  the  sun  was  setting  most 
majestically  amidst  festoons  of  gilded  clouds, 
while  a  fresh  and  balmy  breeze  sofUy  played 
among  the  trees.  The  leaves  were  already  tinged 
with  the  yellow  hue  of  autumn,  and  some  of  them 
fell  at  our  feet.  I  amused  myself  by  picking  them 
up  and  examining  them,  while  I  puzzled  my  brain 
for  a  favourable  theme  of  conversation ;  but,  alas ! 
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neither  the  setting  sun,  nor  gilded  clouds,  the 
balmy  zephyr,  nor  the  yellow  leaf  would  furnish 
what  I  sought. 

''  How  lovely  is  the  fiice  of  heaven  to-night  V* 
exclaimed  M.  de  Villiers. 

^  Tes,  it  is  indeed,''  replied  I,  without  hftiog 
my  eyes  from  the  leaf,  which  I  pretended  to  exa- 
mine with  the  searching  eye  of  a  botanist. 

«But  look  at  it,  Fleury,*'  said  Pr^ville;  "an 
actor  may  look  at  heaven  now,  for  it  is  now 
open  to  you." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?''  said  Madame 
Pr^ville,  suddenly  advancing  to  the  spot  where 
we  were  sitting. 

"Madame!''  said  I,  with  the  quickness  of  a  fencer 
who  has  found  at  last  an  opportunity  for  a  lunge, 
"  Pr^ville  has  justly  observed  that  heaven  is  now 
open  to  players.  The  National  Assembly,  though 
subjecting  us  to  persecutions  on  earth,  has  never- 
theless granted  an  indemnity  by  allowing  us  to 
hope  for  entrance  into  paradise." 

"Ah !"  exclaimed  Madame  Pr^ville  eagerly,  "  is 
it  then  decreed  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  ex- 
communication ?" 

"It  is  said  a  decree,  passed  six  months  ago, 
has  restored  to  players  all  the  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  privileges,  of  which  antiquated  prejudice  had 
deprived  them." 
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M.  de  Villiers  took  both  my  hands  in  his,  and 
congratulated  me  on  the  passing  of  a  hw  which 
would  remove  a  thousand  sources  of  annoyance^ 
and  which^  above  all,  placed  within  our  reach  the 
nuptial  benediction. 

,  This  view  of  the  matter  gave  a  turn  to  the  con- 
versation, which  greatly  strengthened  my  hold  on 
Pr^viUe,  who  had  renounced  his  profession  for 
the  sake  of  being  enabled  to  espouse  Madame, 
but  who  now  perceived  that,  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  theatrical  fame  and  conjugal  felicity 
were  no  longer  incompatible.  I  will  not  repeat 
all  the  arguments  and  persuasions  I  had  recourse 
to  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  I  had  in  view; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  six  weeks  after  my  visit  to 
Senlis,  Pr^Ue  performed  with  greater  ^dat  than 
ever  in  the  '^  Partie  de  Chasse,''  and  that  Madame 
herself  re-assumed  the  character  in  which  she  had 
formerly  appeared  with  so  much  success. 
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Pky-biUs.— Effect  of  the  Rerohitioii  on  the  French  StAge.^ 
Repablican  oenaonhip. — Bemnz,  Tape-don,  and  Muecadins. — 
An  agreeable  change  for  the  Th^itre  Fnui9aifl. — Reaction  in 
public  feeling.— Laja.~Hi8  pUy,  called  «  T Ami  dee  Lois."— 
The  Perfonnance  prohibited  by  the  Mnnicipality  of  Paris. — 
Diatnrfaanoe  in  the  Theatre.— M.  Chambony  the  Blayor  of 
Paria.— Bon-mot  of  Madame  de  Sta^O.— Dedaion  of  the  Con- 
▼ention,  on  the  eubject  of  the  **  Ami  dee  Lois/* — Triumphant 
performance  of  the  piece. — Sudden  improTcment  of  Picard  aa 
a  DrHnatic  writer. — Deb&t  of  Baptiate  the  elder. — HareTanx, 
aa  a  Drsmatist. — ^  Pamela.** — Its  perfonnance  prohibited.— 
Order  respecting  Sticka  and  Sworda. — An  improved  anditoiy. 
Interruption  of  the  performance. — The  Comtfdie  Franfaise  de- 
nounced to  the  Jacobinical  Society. — The  Theatre  surrounded 
by  the  Military. — The  perfonners  arrested. 

The  idea  has  frequently  occurred  to  me^  that  a 
collection  of  play-bills,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  French  stage  to  the  present  time,  would 
furnish  the  most  valuable  annals  of  our  history. 
The  play-bills  printed  during  the  Revolution  are 
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truly   curioui^   records.      The    following    marks 
something  more  than  a  mere  date : — 

«  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  PEOPLE ! 

THE   COMEDIANS    OF    THE    NATIONAL   THEATRE 
WILL   THIS    DAY   PERFORM, 

FOR   THE    BENEFIT   OP  THE   WIDOWS 

AND    CHILDREN 

OF    OUR    BRETHREN     WHO     PELL     ON     THB 

10th  August, 
GUILLAUME  TELL/' 

The  great  political  question  was  at  length 
decided.  The  knot  which  could  not  be  untied 
was  cut.  ''  The  thunderbolt  was  wrested  finom 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant!  .  •  •''  Think  of  the 
thunderbolt  of  such  a  king  as  Louis  XVL ! 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  nation  gained  greatly 
by  the  change.  It  might  be  so;  though  I,  as 
well  as  some  others^  did  not  think  so.  The  stage, 
it  is  true,  was  relieved  from  the  censorship  of  the 
courtly  and  ruffled  M.  Suard,  but  it  was  subject 
to  a  censorship  of  a  different  order.  No  piece 
could  be  hazarded  until  it  had  been  purified  and 
republicanized  by  the  Utteraii  of  the  commune. 
These  gentlemen  were  less  inclined  to  mutilation 
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than  to  interpolation.  They  scrupled  not  to  in- 
vest ''  M^rope/'  «  Athalie/*  and  «  Dido/'  with  the 
insignia  of  republicanism ;  and  as  to  ''  Mahomet/' 
thej  would^  if  they  could,  have  adorned  his  turban 
with  the  tri-coloured  cockade. 

How  often,  in  those  days,  did  I  bewail  the  cruel 
fiite  of  an  actor!    We  were  put  nightly  to  the 
rack ;  insulted  by  the  sarcastic  jokes  of  the  BeauXy 
and  tormented  by  the  vociferations  of  the  Tb^- 
diiT»!     How  pitiable  was  the  condition  of  an 
actor  of  genius,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  ca- 
price of  such  spectators !     They  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted.    The  piece  announced  was  not 
appropriate  to  the  times— or  the  performer  was 
deficient  in  patriotism.     The  company  to  which  I 
belonged,  having  been  long  marked  out  as  objects 
of  popular  disfavour,  were  the  most  persecuted. 
My  hand  trembled  as  I  rubbed  the  rouge  on  my 
cheeks,  at  the  thought  of  the  vulgar  attacks  to 
which  I  was  in  the  next  moment  to  be  subjected. 
The  Beaux  wer^  the  precursors  of  the  Muaca- 
dinSf  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  were  op- 
posed to  the  Tape-dun ;  while  between  these  and 
the  Beaux  the  most  perfect  harmony  prevailed. 
These  Adonises  of  the  Revolution,  however,  were 
but  short-lived;  their  season  lasted  only  six  weeks. 
They  fluttered  away  their  ephemeral  existence,  and 
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disappeared^  lil^e  flies  that  usher  in  the  phgue, 
and  die  its  victims. 

At  the  theatre,  the  Beaux  acted  the  parts  of 
fuglemen  to  the  Tb^-ifor^.  They  assumed  the 
task  of  dramatic  commentators,  and  would  criti- 
cise certain  passages  as  reprehensible,  or  find  fiuilt 
with  an  actor  for  dwelling  too  much  on  what  they 
chose  to  consider  words  of  suspicious  import. 
Lyncasus,  we  are  told,  could,  see  the  fish  through 
the  timbers  of  a  ship ;  but  his  keenness  of  vision 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  these  worthies. 
Ljmcaeus,  after  all,  saw  nothing  but  what  really 
was  in  the  sea,  while  these  critics  espied  in  our 
plays  things  which  had  actually  no  existence. 

The  Tape-durs  amused  themselves  by  making 
a  noise  in  the  theatre ;  singing,  or  rather  roaring, 
their  patriotic  songs,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  who 
were  less  boisterously  inclined. than  themselves. 
They  had  not  acquired  their  title  of  TV^ie-iAir  quite 
so  early  as  the  10th  August,  but  they  had  long  la- 
boured to  deserve  it.  These  janissaries  of  the  Revo- 
lution wore  a  particular  livery.  It  consisted  of  wide 
pantaloons  and  short  waistcoats,  with  a  strange 
kind  of  cap  covered  with  fox-skin,  and  falling 
down  over  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  wearer, 
who  moreover  carried  about  with  him,  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  this  el^ant  costume,  a  large  knotted 
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stick,  which  was  styled  in  derision,  a  constUu^ 
iion. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  drawing  a 
caricature ;  far  firom  it :  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  am  not  disposed  to  be  humourous.  In  the 
awfiil  times  through  which  we  passed,  nothing 
appeared  burlesque,  not  even  the  grimaces  of  the 
street-bufibons.  The  Tape-^rs,  with  their  tat- 
tered garments,  mud-bespattered  and  often  blood- 
stained, presented  a  certain  wildness  of  aspect, 
which  in  my  eyes  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a 
certain  degree  of  savage  grandeur.  They  might 
have  furnished  Shakspeare  with  models  for  his 
Caliban.  They  seemed  like  colonies  of  strangers, 
suddenly  transported  to  the  French  soil,  and  hav- 
ing learned  nothing  of  the  language  except  blas- 
phemy, menace,  and  the  Cartnagnole*  They  went 
about  in  bands,  frequently  accompanied  by  females 
of  their  own  party,  who  were,  if  possible,  more 
savage  than  themselves.  It  was  the  business  of 
these  harpies  to  surround  the  scaffold  at  public 
executions,  exciting  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and 
to  strain  their  limgs  at  the  theatres,  in  order  to 
make  as  much  uproar  as  possible.  The  old  fe- 
males of  this  class  were  called  TVicoteu$e»,  and  the 
young  ones  were  denominated /tMrie«  de  guUloiine. 
As  for  me,  when  I  first  saw  these  Tape-^kars  per- 
forming their  rude  dance,  and  uttering  their  coarse 
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sneers  before  some  unfortunate  individual  whom 
they  had  selected  as  an  object  of  attack,  I  could 
have  fancied  I  beheld  Satan's  condemned  l^ons 
as  depicted  by  Rubens,  animated  into  hideoua 
reality. 

After  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  August,  such 
were  the  audiences  who  occupied  our  pit;  and  the 
reader  may  guess  whether  the  classic  productions 
of  the  French  drama  were  entertainments  suited 
to  their  taste.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
terrific  days  of  September  emancipated  us  from 
the  thrall  of  this  horde  of  barbarians.  Our  theatre 
was  closed  for  eighteen  days,  and  when  it  re- 
opened, we  were  both  astonished  and  delighted  to 
find  the  sort  of  audience  we  desired  to  perform  to. 
This  favourable  change  revived  our  drooping  spi- 
rits, and  the  ^'  Mating  d'une  jolie  Femme/'  by 
Vigee,  served  in  some  degree  to  refresh  our  literary 
atmosphere. 

Yes  ;  there  was  an  obvious  reaction.  Possibly 
the  struggle  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde  began  to  give 
birth  to  new  hopes, — ^perhaps  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion gave  an  impulse  to  noble  hearts,— or  it  might 
be  that  with  these  two  causes  there  was  mingled 
a  third,  namely,  that  the  revolutionary  explosion 
had  knit  families  more  closely  together.  These 
questions  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  about.     In  the  recent  great 
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and  sudden  movements  disunion  had  prevailed^ 
evil  passions  had  been  unloosed^  and  each  indi- 
vidual looked  with  distrust  on  his  neighbour. 
But  when  a  great  public  calamity  all  at  once  befel 
the  nation^  well-disposed  people  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  union.  The  horrible  butcheries  which 
had  taken  place  aroused  some  honest  and  indignant 
hearts^  who  sought  to  meet  with  others  like  them- 
selves. To  this  party^  the  proscriptions  to  which 
our  company  had  been  subjected  were  claims  to 
patronage^  and  our  theatre  was  used  by  them  as  a 
rendezvous. 

There  they  could  count  their  numbers  and 
estimate  their  strength^  which  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  the  movement  party  to  hinder  their 
doing.  Twenty  representations,  at  twelve  hun- 
dred persons  each,  all  of  them  applauding,  made 
an  opposition  party  of  just  twenty-four  thousand. 
Ah !  if  our  frequenters  had  but  been  as  bold  in 
other  places  as  they  were  in  the  theatre !  But, 
alas!  all  the  fervor  they  exhibited  within  our 
walls  evaporated  outside  of  them ;  and  whenever 
they  set  foot  in  the  streets,  they  seemed  to  en- 
velope themselves  in  their  habitual  timidity  as 
regularly  as  they  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
cloaks. 

Tet  there  was  found  a  young  dramatic  writer 
sufficiently  spirited  to  make  head  against  the 
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terrorists  of  the  day^  against  an  audacious  party 
whose  popularity  was  founded  on  corruption  and 
false  principles,  and  whose  strength  consisted  even 
less  in  its  own  audacity,  than  in  the  weakness  of 
honest  men.  Such  was  the  insolent  £eu;tion  whom 
Laya  confronted.  He  sought  to  address  himself 
to  the  nation,  and  for  want  of  another  sufficiently 
elevated,  the  stage  was  selected  as  the  tribune 
whence  to  fulminate  the  powerful  invectives  of 
the  ^^  Ami  des  Lois.''  The  boldness  of  Laya  was 
not  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  ardait 
temperament  which  gathers  strength  fix>m  oppo- 
sition ;  it  was  a  calm  reflective  energy,  the  result 
of  deep  and  settled  feeling.  Inspired  with  pa- 
triotic  ardour,  and  armed  with  the  poignant  shafts 
of  sarcasm,  even  the  Marats  and  the  RobesjMerres 
were  seen  to  writhe  beneath  his  lash. 

The  production  of  this  piece  excited  the  un« 
easiness  of  the  Jacobins.  Even  during  the  re- 
hearsal we  were  warned  that  the  Commune  kept  an 
eye  upon  us,  and  that  several  members  of  the 
Convention  were  vigilantly  watching  the  author, 
the  actors,  and  the  work.  Nevertheless,  we  per- 
severed, and  the  ^'Ami  des  Lois''  had  greater 
success  than  any  piece  ever  registered  in  our 
theatrical  annals.  The  public  assembled  at  an 
early  hour  evexy  day  before  our  doors ;  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  were  actually  blockaded,  and  our 
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tickets  were  retailed  at  a  premium.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience  was  unparalleled ;  at  each 
representation  the  author  was  loudly  called  for, 
aild  Laya,  with  a  dignified  calmness,  equally 
remote  firom  false  modesty  or  pride,  cheerfully 
responded  to  the  calL 

The  general  council  of  the  Commune  soon  took 
alarm  at  the  interest  thus  excited,  and  at  the 
evident  turn  which  public  feeling  was  taking  in 
iavour  of  good  principles,  justice,  and  humanity. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
performance  of  the  '^  Ami  des  Loix ''  was  deter- 
mined on.  But  our  municipal  worthies  speedily 
recollected,  that  before  they  could  stop  the  per- 
formance of  a  play,  it  was  requisite  to  show  that 
it  had  caused  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Accordingly 
they  arranged  their  plans  for  the  attainment  of 
that  desired  result.  They  delayed  sending  us  the 
official  announcement  of  their  decision,  and  waited 
until  the  public  were  assembled  at  the  doors  of 
the  theatre.  They  then  placarded  their  decree 
throughout  all  Paris. 

The  scheme  was  well  contrived.  The  crowd 
was  immense ;  the  boxes,  the  lobbies,  the  pit,  in 
short,  every  comer  of  the  house,  high  and  low 
was  filled  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened;  even 
the  stage  was  thronged  with  spectators.  Such  a 
vast  assemblage  could  not  be  disappointed  with- 
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out  showing  signs  of  turbulence.  A  disturbance 
ensued^  which  was  precisely  what  the  municipal 
party  wanted. 

On  our  making  the  announcement  firom  the 
stage,  that  we  were  obliged  to  change  the  piece, 
it  was  instantly  received  by  a  tremendous  shout 
of  indignation — ^^  It  is  an  act  of  tyranny  !"  and 
shouts  of  ^'L'Ami  des  Lois!  L'Ami  des  Lois!" 
were  repeated  firom  all  quarters,  in  a  tone  of  fioy 
which  threatened  to  exact  obedience. 

A  few  persons  attempted  to  address  the  au- 
dience in  justification  of  the  prohibition,  but  the 
pit  rose  in  one  mass  and  ejected  them  firom  the 
house,  amidst  the  sneers  and  hootings  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  tumult  was  now  at  its  height.  In 
vain  did  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard 
make  his  appearance ;  not  a  word  would  they 
hear  firom  him.  Nothing  could  be  distinguished 
but  a  constant  succession  of  jokes  and  puns,  with 
a  running  bass  accompaniment  of  ^The  Flay! 
the  Play !''  At  length  the  drum  was  heard,  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  military  were  marching 
upon  the  theatre. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  the  disturbance 
continued  to  increase,  when  Chambon,  the  Mayor 
of  P&ris,  presented  himself  to  the  audience.  He 
delivered  with  calmness  and  dignity  the  few  woids 
he  addressed  to  the  spectators,  but  he  was  not 
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listened  to.  On  the  contrary^  thlb  people  crowded 
round  him^  reiterating  their  demands  with  violent 
gesticulations,  until  he  at  length  proposed  retiring 
to  the  general  council  of  the  Commune,  to  deli- 
berate on  what  steps  should  be  taken. 

"  No,  no !"  was  the  reply,  **  not  to  that  den ! 
Go  to  the  Convention !" 

I  am  anxious  to  take  tjiis  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering justice  to  the  memory  of  M.  Chambon, 
who  was  always  faithfid  to  his  post  in  times  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  A  ban^moi  of  Madame 
de  Stael's,  at  his  expense,  has  often  been  re- 
peated, but  I  think  it  far  more  witty  than  just. 
''  M.  Chambon,''  said  the  lady,  ^^is  like  a  rain- 
bow ;  he  never  makes  his  appearance  till  the 
storm  is  over.''  On  the  occasion  of  which  I 
am  here  speaking,  the  storm  was  actually  raging, 
and  that  loudly  too,  when  the  Mayor  came  forward. 
In  fact,  he  was  so  much  injured  by  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  ill- 
ness, from  which  he  never  recovered* 

Chambon  wrote  instantly  to  the  Convention, 
which  was  then  holding  permanent  sittings  for 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  We,  on 
our  parts,  adopted  some  measures  of  defence. 
Laya  drew  up  a  vigorous  address,  in  which  our 
wrongs  as  well  as  his  own  were  fully  detailed. 

Chambon's  letter  and  Laya's  address  produced 
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a  great  degree  of  excitement,  especially  as  the 
Jacobins  promulgated,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  a  statement  that  the  minister  Roland  had 
commissioned  Laya  to  write  the  ^  Ami  des  Lois,'* 
and  had  paid  him  for  it.  Tliia  malicious  imputa- 
tion, wholly  incredible  to  all  who  knew  either  Laya 
or  Roland,  was  indignantly  repelled;  and  on  the 
motion  of  Kersaint,  the  Convention  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
law  which  authorised  the  Commune  thus  to  violate 
the  liberty  of  the  theatres. 

The  result  of  the  discussion  was  quickly  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  proclaimed  amidst  general  shouts 
of  joy  and  unanimous  applause.  The  piece  was 
played,  and  played  with  all  the  spirit  and  efiect 
which  such  a  trimnph  was  calculated  to  inspire. 
Never  was  the  Com^die  Fran9ai8e  more  brilliant. 

But  the  Commune  had  not  yet  done  with  us. 
The  struggle  was  resmned  with  greater  fury  than 
before.  The  Jacobins  felt  annoyed  that  during 
such  a  crisis  as  the  trial  of  the  King,  a  theatrical 
disturbance  should  have  nearly  thwarted  their 
plans,  by  exciting  an  additional  discord  among 
the  members  of  the  Convention.  We,  however, 
maintained  our  rights  with  energy.  As  serving 
to  show  how  small  a  thing  was  wanting  to  turn 
the  tide  of  political  events, — ^the  circumstance  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  we,  a  company  of 
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actors  and  a  dramatic  author,  should  have  had 
the  provisional  executive  council  on  our  side, 
and  that  a  decree  of  the  supreme  Commune 
should  have  been  a  second  time  quashed  in  our 
favour. 

During  the  interval  of  our  discussions,  two 
events  of  theatrical  interest  occurred.  The  first 
was  the  appearance  of  Picard  in  a  higher  range 
of  dramatic  writing  than  that  in  which  he  had 
previously  appeared.  He  now  produced  a  very 
clever  piece  under  the  title  of  ^'Le  Conteur;  ou, 
les  deux  Postes."  Having  been  previously  known 
only  as  the  author  of  some  light  productions, 
brought  out  at  the  minor  theatres,  his  rapid  ad- 
vance,  as  exhibited  in  his  new  piece,  excited 
astonishment.  This  new  play  revealed  his  true 
powers.  The  gay  and  easy  flow  of  the  dialogue, 
together  with  a  stamp  of  genuine  originality,  were 
qualities  which  at  once  decided  its  success.  The 
Comedie  Fran9aise  did  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
hail  him  as  a  second  Moliere,  but  they  assigned 
him  a  place  by  the  side  of  our  most  esteemed^ 
comic  writers,  and  that  was  at  least  something 
for  a  beginning. 

The  other  event  I  have  to  notice  was  the  Mbdi 
of  Baptiste  the  elder,  one  of  the  best  recruits 
made  by  Beaumarchais  when  he  established  his 
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Th^tre  du  Marais.  This  actor  at  once  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  public;  his  figure,  his  de- 
portment, his  countenance,  and  appropriate  action^ 
distinguished  him  above  all  the  other  members 
of  the  company  of  the  Marais.  Some  hi^py 
persons  become  men  of  the  world  the  moment 
they  enter  upon  the  scene  of  life ;  Baptiste  was 
an  actor  the  instant  he  trod  the  stage.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  reminded  me  of  BeQecourt,  and 
in  many  of  his  parts  I  think  he  even  surpassed 
him.  Perhaps  he  indulged  somewhat  too  much 
in  abstraction,  but  in  his  best  moments  nobody 
could  excel  him.  No  other  actor  could  give 
equal  effect  to  the  Tartuffe,  or  the  Giorieux. 
He  caught  the  delicate  points  of  the  latter  cha- 
racter with  admirable  nicety  and  discrimination. 
Pride,  impertinence,  spleen,  insolence,  embarrass- 
ment, and  humiliation,  were  blended  together  with 
a  degree  of  skill  which  few  performers  possessed. 
Unfortunately,  not  for  the  stage,  but  for  himself 
Baptiste  was  not  young  when  he  first  appeared ; 
but  though  he  had  not  time  to  attain  the  roaown 
of  actors  who  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  stage» 
he  might,  at  least,  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
one  of  the  very  key-stones  of  its  arches. 

Whilst  our  rival  theatres  were  thus  actively  em- 
ployed, we  were  far  from  being  idle  ourselves. 
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About  the  beginning  of  June,  when  terrorism  was 
at  its  height,  and  arrests  were  finequent,  a  few 
days  after  the  bold  coup  d^itat  which  proscribed 
the  Crirofuky  and  when  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and  Fouquier,  were  in  power,  we  added  to 
our  list  ^'  Les  Fausses  Confidences."  This  piece 
belonged  to  the  Th^tre  Italien,  but  it  met  with  a 
most  successful  reception  on  our  boards.  It  is 
true  that  the  acting  of  Contat  added  to  its  attrac- 
tions. But  Marivauz  was  a  writer  of  talent, 
and,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  a 
masterly  painter  of  the  French  character.  His 
works  are  like  a  mirror  hung  up  in  a  room  in 
which  there  are  nothing  but  Watteaus: — ^would 
you  break  the  mirror  for  not  reflecting  the  works 
of  other  schools?  Marivaux  certainly  had  not 
travelled  on  the  high-road  of  human  observa- 
tion, but  nobody  knew  better  than  he,  the  little 
bye-paths  to  the  heart.  Nor  did  any  writer  ever 
penetrate  mo%.^Iosely  into  the  secrets  of  female 
coquetry.  In  a  country  where  coquetiy  is  na- 
tional, it  is  at  least  something  to  be  the  historian 
of  the  boudoir. 

But  our  attempts  to  revert  to  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  past,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to  the 
starched  style  and  perfumed  phrase,  while  all 
around  was  redolent  of  carnage,  were  looked  upon 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion.     The  visitors  to  our 
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theatre  were  regarded  amidst  the  new  society  by 
which  we  were  surrounded,  much  in  the  same  sort 
of  Ught  as  that  in  which  a  fashionable  assembly 
would  be  viewed  in  the  middle  of  the  Place 
Maubert. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  course  did  we  pur- 
sue ?  In  the  teeth  of  these  praters  about  equality, 
we  showed  up  the  manners  of  the  court;  to 
fanatical  atheists,  we  preached  universal  tole- 
rance j — ^to  the  ragged  iape-dursj  we  dared  to 
show  the  glory  of  washed  faces  and  clean  linen. 
The  Com^lie  Fran^aise  presented  to  its  select 
audience  ^'  Pamela;  ou,  laVertu  r6x>mpen86e.'' 
On  this  occasion,  M.  Fran9ais  de  Neufch&teau 
was  our  accomplice,  and  his  Pamela  was  destined 
to  pay  full  interest  for  '^  L'Ami  des  Lois.'' 

For  his  result,  however,  we  were  not  then 
prepared.  It  is  one  of  the  many  remarkable 
traits  exhibited  in  revolutions,  that  each  indivi- 
dual, whether  of  the  oppressed  or  dominant  party, 
fancies  that  the  most  trifling  act  of  his  life  has  its 
influence  on  the  course  of  events.  When  aU  is 
in  extremes,  the  intermediate  gradations  are  un- 
perceived ;  the  extraordinary  character  of  real 
events  naturally  leads  to  improbabilities.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  a  single  word  lends  its 
weight  in  the  balance.  To  those  who  are  always 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  impossible,  a  play  is  a 
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thing  of  no  small  importance ;  and  we  fancied  that 
even  Pamela,  so  gentle,  so  tender,  so  fuU  of  sen- 
sibilitj,  might  change  the  aspect  of  France. 

However,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  doing 
mischief  to  any  body,  or  of  furnishing  any  pre- 
text for  fresh  accusations  against  the  oldest  and 
most  persecuted  of  all  the  theatres,  we  played 
with  great  caution,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
identifying  ourselves  with  the  author's  sentiments. 
The  art  of  sinking  the  author  in  the  actor  was 
one  with  which  ^  Pamela,^'  fitmi  its  own  intrinsic 
merits,  could  well  dispense ;  and  while  we  exerted 
ourselves  to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  piece,  we  ab- 
stained from  availing  ourselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties  it  afforded  of  producing  clap-traps. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  public  events  in  them- 
selves created  those  effects  in  spite  of  us.  There 
was  scarcely  a  sentence  without  its  application, 
hardly  a  single  line  that  did  not  convey  a  censure. 
With  ''  P&mela,"  thus  understood,  the  Th^tre 
Fran9ais  became  to  the  demagogues  like  the 
barrel  of  R^;ulus  to  that  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
justice, — they  struck  themselves  every  moment 
against  a  point.  If  the  cautious  actor  desired  to 
modify  some  particular  trait,  the  subdued  tone  of 
his  voice  was  instantly  construed  into  a  covert 
allusion.  Things  which  we  never  even  dreamed 
of  ourselves,  the  audience  gave  us  credit  for. 
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They  identified  themselves  with  ub,  and  growing 
warm  in  their  enthusiasm^  it  is  scarcely  matter  of 
wonder  that  they  at  length  inspired  us  with  a 
portion  of  their  own  ardour. 

Meanwhile  our  masters  were  not  sleeping  at 
their  posts.  We  received  a  peremptory  order 
to  suspend  the  representations  of  ''  Pamela,''  on 
the  pretence  that  the  sentiments  of  the  piece 
tended  to  restore  (or  at  least  to  excite  r^ret  for) 
the  abolition  of  the  order  of  nobility.  The 
author's  friends,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  advised 
him  to  withdraw  the  piece  altogether ;  but  M.  de 
Neufch&teau  refused  to  do  this,  and  would  only 
consent,  at  our  solicitation,  to  omit  some  pas- 
sages which  seemed  likely  to  afford  a  handle  to 
the  evil-disposed. 

At  length  the  piece  was  again  announced  for 
the  2nd  September.  We  felt  a  sad  presentiment 
of  the  misfortunes  which  awaited  us,  when  we 
received  directions  to  insert  the  following  notice 
at  the  foot  of  the  bill  of  the  Compile  Franfaise : — 
'^  In  conformity  with  the  orders  of  the  Munici- 
pality, the  public  is  informed  that  no  canes, 
sticks,  swords,  or  other  ofiensive  weapons,  are  to 
be  brought  into  the  theatre." 

Such  a  notice  as  this  was  more  like  a  signal  for, 
than  a  precaution  against,  disturbance,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  mischievous  spirits  to  accept 
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the  invitation.  They  looked  upon  it  as  a  hint 
particularly  addressed  to  themselves,  and  inter- 
preted it  to  signify,  ''  There  is  to  be  a  riot  here 
to-night/' 

We  were  all  assembled  on  the  stage,  hesitating 
to  give  the  word  to  raise  the  curtain.  We  even 
feared  to  take  a  peep  at  the  house,  feeling  a 
sort  of  dread  that  we  should  find  a  Revolutionary 
Committee  assembled  before  us.  At  length  St. 
Fal  stepped  forward  and  put  his  eye  to  the  peep- 
ing-hole. 

^'  hook"  said  he  to  me,  '^  can  it  be  they?  If  so, 
they  are  not  quite  so  black  after  all,  devils  as  they 
are.''  I  looked,  another  looked,  and  then  the 
whole  of  us  peeped  in  succession,  I  believe.  Never 
did  I  see  a  more  brilliant  or  a  better  composed 
audience.  There  were  even  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ladies,  some  of  whom  had  ventured  to  sport 
a  different  head-dress  from  the  shabby  comette^ 
the  symbol  of  equality.  As  for  the  men,  though 
I  certainly  perceived  some  black,  rough-looking 
crops  among  them,  the  great  majority  formed  lines 
of  powdered  heads, — ^those  respectable  powdered 
heads  which  had  for  twenty  long  years  patron- 
ised the  Com61ie  Fran9aise,  precious  remnants 
of  the  old  parterre  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain. 

There  was  but  one  individual  in  the  whole  of 
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this  numerous  assemblage  whose  presence  annoyed 
me ;  he  had  taken  up  his  position  in  the  baletmy 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  something. 
He  was  one  of  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  day^ 
whom  at  a  subsequent  period  I  saw  in  a  much 
improved  condition^  at  Dresden^  cutting  a  very 
good  figure  among  the  general  ofBcers  of  the 
imperial  staff.  At  the  theatre  I  saw  only  his  back, 
but  that  waa  quite  sufficient  to  excite  my  anxiety. 
I  have  always  had  the  faculty  of  reading  people's 
thoughts  in  their  faces,  but  on  this  occasion  my 
penetration  went  even  beyond  that,  for  I  saw  at 
once  from  the  cut  of  this  gentleman's  shoulders, 
and  the  turn  of  his  figure,  that  he  was  brewing 
mischief. 

The  curtain  rose,  and  we  commenced.  Never 
did  our  company  perform  with  greater  spirit  and 
talent, — ^never  did  Mademoiselle  Lange  personate 
Pamela  with  greater  sensibility  and  grace. '  She 
evidently  exerted  her  utmost  efforts  to  please, 
and  her  enthusiasm  excited  mine,  for  my  perform- 
ance of  my  Lord  Bat^l  was  honoured  with  un- 
usual applause.  Two  or  three  alluuons  in  the 
course  of  the  piece  occasionally  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  my  firiend  in  the  balcon,  whom,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  performance,  I  had  almost 
forgotten.  At  last,  in  reply  to  something  which 
Andrews   says   against  persecution    and   intole- 

13 
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mnce^  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  throw- 
ing the  utmost  possible  effect  into  the  observation 
oi  Lord  Boff^: 

^  All  honest  men  are  agreed  on  that  point/' 

^'No!  no!"  exclaimed  the  broad-shouldered 
gentleman^  rising  from  his  seat;  ''this  is  too  bad!'' 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  could  have  added, 
''This  is  not  to  be  endured,  citizen  Fleury." 

"  Monsieur  ?"  was  the  interpretation  of  the  look 
I  gave  him  in  return ;  and  as  if  this  silent  dialogue 
had  been  suflSciently  well  understood  between  us 
he  continued : 

"Tou  are  repeating  passages  of  the  play  which 
have  been  cancelled  and  prohibited." 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  respectfully 
replied: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,  I  am  playing 
my  part  as  it  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pubhc  Safety."  Then,  bowing  to  the 
audience,  who  seemed  quite  astounded  with  the 
scene,  "  Are  we  to  proceed,  gentlemen  ?"  said  I, 
"or  is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  play  should 
stop." 

"  Go  on !  go  on !"  was  the  general  cry ;  "  turn 
out  the  disturber." 

"  You  are  favouring  the  moderates,"  howled  the 
personage  in  the  baleon,  with  furious  gesticulation ; 
"  the  piece  is  counter-revolutionary." 
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In  an  instant  the  whole  audience  rose  with  one 
accord^  and  joining  in  one  indignant  and  irresis- 
tible shout  of  ^'Turn  him  out!  turn  him  out!'' 
drove  the  offender  from  the  theatre.  The  play 
was  then  continued  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
triumphant  style. 

We  were  all  dressed  for  the  second  piece,  when 
some  friends  arrived  at  the  theatre  to  inform  us, 
that  the  person  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
theatre  had  gone  straight  to  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  denounced  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais  as  a  den  of 
aristocrats,  where  public  opinion  was  perverted  by 
the  performance  of  counter-revolutionary  pieces. 

<s  Fly !''  said  some  one  to  Dazincourt,  who  was 
marked  out  not  less  particularly  than  myself. 

« WTiat  think  you,  Fleury  ?  shall  we  be  off?" 
said  Dazincourt 

"  By  no  means,"  rejoined  I.  **  Fly  wheresoever 
we  may,  we  shall  be  pursued :  let  us  stay  where  we 
are ;  this  is  our  10th  of  August." 

No*  sooner  had  I  uttered  these  words,  than  it 
was  announced  to  us  that  the  military  had  sur- 
rounded the  theatre. 

''Draw  up  the  curtain,"  said  I.  In  a  few 
moments  we  were  before  the  public,  and  the 
''  Ecole  des  Bourgeois"  commenced. 

I  performed  the  Marquis  de  Moncade,  but  my 
tho"^*''^       'nously  wandered  from  my  part  to 


•  > 
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the  danger  that  threatened  me  and  my  oomradea. 
There  were  others  too^  in  whose  safety  I  was  not 
less  deeply  interested.  Madame  de  Sainte-Ama- 
ranthe  and  her  lovely  daughter  Emilie,  now  Ma- 
dame de  Sartines,  were  seated  in  one  of  the  stage 
boxes  on  the  lower  tier.  During  an  interval  of 
bye-play,  and  unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  I  said  to  them  in  an  under  tone : 

^'The  military  are  siirrounding  the  theatre; 
make  your  escape/'  They  did  escape ;  but,  alas ! 
only  for  a  time.  Shortly  afterwards  the  fiital  axe 
was  suspended  over  their  heads. 

The  piece  being  ended,  the  performers  bade 
each  other  farewell,  for  we  all  expected  to  be 
arrested  on  leaving  the  theatre;  but  in  this  expec- 
tation we  were  disappointed.  On  my  return  home, 
I  found  my  sister  in  tears :  Madame  Sainville  was 
with  her,  and  my  daughter,  then  very  young,  was 
asleep  \  Madame  Sainville  informed  me  that 
some  one  who  called  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
had  acquainted  them  with  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rences at  the  theatre.  With  the  view  of  consoling 
my  sister,  I  affected  to  treat  the  affidr  as  less 
serious  than  I  felt  it  to  be ;  and  I  expressed  a  hope 

'  Probably  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Fleiixy,  as  no  mention  ia 
made  of  his  marriage  in  the  couzse  of  these  volumes.  His  chfld 
hj  the  celebrated  actress  Mademoiselle  Clermonde  died  shortly 
after  its  birth.    (See  vol.  L  p.  49.) 
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which  I  was  far  from  entertaining^  that  extreme 
measures  would  not  be  resorted  to.  I  went  to 
the  room  in  which  my  daughter  slept,  and  ap- 
proaching her  bed  as  softly  as  I  could  to  avoid 
disturbing  her  slumber,  I  imprinted  on  her  cheek 
a  farewell  kiss.  FeUcit^  understood  this,  and  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

My  dear  sister  united  in  herself  all  the  most 
cherished  recollections  of  my  past  life.  I  con- 
ducted her  to  my  apartment,  and  there  we  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  some  papers  which,  though  in- 
significant at  another  time,  might  have  proved 
dangerous  then.  There  was  one  thing  about 
which  I  was  a  little  apprehensive.  I  had  written 
with  my  own  hand  the  genealogy  which  traced 
the  descent  of  Charlotte  Corday  from  the  great 
Comeille.  Of  this  document,  I  had  imprudently 
given  away  two  copies;  audit  might  thus  possibly 
endanger  heads  more  valuable  than  mine.  But 
as  any  endeavour  on  my  part  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  them  would  have  given  rise  to  suspicion, 
I  deemed  it  advisable  to  remain  quietly  at  home. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  acting  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Jacobin  Club,  issued  an  order  for 
our  arrest,  which  order  was  executed  on  the  night 
of  the  8rd  of  September.  The  Com^die  Fran9ai8e, 
fi»Af  ~4lization  of  the  grand  idea  of  Moliere,  was 
ore. 
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I  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  Magdelon- 

^  nettes,  where  I  found  assembled  a  good  number 

of  mj  comrades^  who  had  already  been  placed 

under  the  safeguard  of  the  liberal  bolts  and  bars 

of  the  nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Adruitages  of  being  imprisoned. — Gaols  of  the  Republic. — 
Pailleux. — Crowded  state  of  the  Magdelonnettea. — ^A  kind- 
hearted  gaoler. — Arrangements  for  our  aooommodation  in  pri- 
son.— Friendship  of  our  fellow-oapttves. — ^The  poet  Fontanea. 
— Remarkable  instance  of  presence  of  mind. — A  narrow 
escape. — Prison  snuffers. — Ingenious  oontriTanoe  of  LanH 
chelle. — Anecdote. — ^Agamemnon  wielding  the  broom. — Da- 
pont. — Champvi]le.-:-A  remark  of  M.  de  Malesherbes. — Pascal. 
— Complimentary  reply  of  Champville. 

Thet  who  have  experienced  the  mental  torture 
of  long  and  painful  uncertainty,  —  that  senaa* 
tion  of  fear,  —  that  dread  of  impending  evil  in 
which  the  ideal  even  a^;ravates  the  reality  of  the 
suffering, — ^they,  I  say,  who  have  passed  through 
such  a  state  of  torment,  will  readily  comprehend 
how  much  I  felt  my  mind  relieved,  when  I  was 
at  last  really  and  truly  committed  to  one  of  the 
Bastilles  of  the  Republic.  It  was  indeed  a  positive 
advantage ;  for  in  a  city  convulsed  by  revolution. 
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a  prison  becomes  an  asylum.  Besides^  who  could 
then  boast  of  being  free  ?  Could  the  man  en- 
grossed in  business, — or  could  he  who  pursued 
only  pleasure  ?  Alas,  no  !  All  were  liable  every 
moment  to  become  the  victims  of  suspicion  and 
vengeance '. 

Happy,  then,  were  prisoners  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  relieved  from  uncertainty,  as  well 
as  from  the  deceptions  to  which  the  revolution- 
ary crisis  compelled  men  to  resort.  Prison  friends, 
— ^those  at  least  whom,  as  was  our  case,  a  common 
danger  threatens, — are  true  friends.  The  inside 
of  a  gaol  is  a  great  corrective  of  all  sorts  of 
egotism.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  affliction,  who 
can  pretend  to  claim  exclusive  attention  to  his 
particular  share?  With  regard  to  my  comrades 
and  myself,  we  all  felt  that  to  complain  of  one's 

^  However,  notwithstanding  this  revolutionAry  commotion^  and 
even  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  effervescence,  the  Parisijuis 
repaired  regularly  and  quietly  to  the  Opera.  The  curtain  rose 
in  the  evening  precisely  at  the  accustomed  hour,  whether  sixty 
heads,  or  only  six,  had  that  day  rolled  on  the  scaffold.  It  is,  too, 
particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  violent  Septembrist 
would  take  his  place,  like  any  other,  in  the  rear  of  the  crowd, 
seeking  admission,  and,  if  blamed  for  too  great  pressure,  would 
say  to  the  man  who  complained,  and  whom,  if  accused  before  him 
at  the  Abbaye,  he  perhaps  would  have  sent  to  the  guillotine, — 
**  Well,  citizen,  it  is  not  my  fitult ;  I  am  pushed  from  behind.*' — 
NoUbytM$FrtnehEdiicr. 
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own  fate  would  have  been  ridiculous,  when  each 
surrounding  individual  had  a  claim  to  consolation. 
Whilst,  therefore,  every  one  reflected  apart  upon 
his  own  case,  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  en- 
couraging hopes  and  cheering  words.  The  ener<» 
getic  communicated  a  portion  of  their  spirits  to  the 
feeble,  so  that  courage  became  a  sort  of  common 
stock,  on  which  each  individual  could  draw;  and 
patience  was  a  virtue,  which  all  were  desirous  to 
emulate  in  the  prisons  of  1708. 

Much  has  been  published  respecting  the  revo- 
lutionary gaols.  For  my  own  part,  having  inha- 
bited the  Magdelonnettes  and  Picpus,  (our  fidr 
comrades  were  sent  to  Sainte-Pelagie  and  the 
AngUdses,)  and  having  had  friends  in  the  Plessis 
and  Port  Royal,  then  called  Port^Libre,  peihaps 
because  it  was  a  prison,  I  could  add  much  to  what 
has  already  been  written  respecting  these  prisons. 
But  as  every  one  who  was  then  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  may  now  tell  the  tale  to  his  grandchildren, 
I  shall  touch  only  on  matters  peculiar  to  myself; 
not  forgetting,  however,  any  thing  that  concerns 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise. 

The  prison  of  the  Magdelonnettes  was  an  old 
building  appropriated  to  the  confinement  of 
thieves  and  convicts  under  sentence;  but  arrests 
becoming  daily  more  numerous,  especially  during 
the  first  days  of  September,  1798,  the  pre$erve9 
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of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  became  so  en- 
cumbered, that  every  house  of  correction  was  con« 
verted  into  a  house  of  detention,  or  parliamentary 
lock-up.  A  short  while  before  our  arrival,  the 
Magdelonnettes  was  inhabited  solely  by  its  usual 
occupants,  who,  according  to  the  vocabulary  and 
custom  of  the  place,  claimed  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  very  imaginative  title  of  PaiUeux  ^  These 
gentlemen  had  been  lodged  in  the  upper  stories ; 
but  as  some  of  them  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
confusion  and  bustle  occasioned  by  new  laws,  new 
regulations,  and  numerous  arrivals,  to  effect  their 
escape,  they  were  all  brought  down  to  the  ground- 
floor,  where  they  could  be  more  readily  watched. 
They  were  succeeded  in  their  lofty  quarters  by 
citizens,  called  ^'  the  suspected,''  to  which  charge 
their  too  great  honesty  or  too  great  simplicity  had 
rendered  them  liable.  They  were  members  of 
different  Parisian  sections,  but  chiefly  of  the 
MarchA,  the  Conirat  Social,  and  the  Montagne. 


1  DottbtlefiB  not  from  paUl<tue,  or  paUlemr,  a  deder  in  stimw 
or  chaff,  for  that  might  be  an  honest  employment ;  bat  the 
marks  like  filaments,  which  diBfigure  precions  stones,  are  called 
Pajttet,  (literally,  straws)  and  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  on  which 
such  defects  appear,  are  said  to  be  paiUeux.  It  seems  then  that 
these  worthies  regarded  themselves  as  brilliants  of  the  first 
water,  the  lustre  of  whose  character  had  mifortonately  been 
dimmed  by  a  few  spots  and  flaws, — N<44  by  tM$  TramaUUor, 
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According  to  the  first  plan,  the  Magdelonnettes 
had  been  arranged  so  as  to  afford  accommodation 
to  about  two  hundred  prisoners,  but  by  the  time 
we  arrived,  the  number  had  increased  so  much, 
that  our  addition  made  it  about  three  hundred.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  we  were  crowded.  It 
was  necessary  to  squeeze  the  prisoners  into  the 
smallest  possible  space.  Moveable  beds  were 
placed  in  the  passages,  and  much  ingenuity  was 
exercised  in  packing  and  stowing  us  away ;  still 
there  were  not  enough,  during  the  extraordinary 
overflow  of  arrivals,  which  lasted  some  days ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  embarrassments  were  for  a 
time  aggravated  through  the  really  good  intentions 
of  our  gaoler.  A  word,  therefore,  on  this  worthy 
man. 

Our  Concierge,  M.  Vaubertrand,  junior,  formed 
an  honourable  exception  to  the  Cerberi  who  had 
charge  of  the  Parisian  prisons.  His  wife,  a  most 
amiable  woman,  used  to  call  us  her  boarders ;  and 
their  child,  a  charming  boy,  told  us  we  were  his 
pigeons.  They  were  a  happy,  kind-hearted 
family,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  them* 
The  husband  detested  his  office,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  it.  He  studied,  however,  to  recon- 
cile the  difficulties  of  his  position  with  the  duties 
of  humanity.  He  felt  for  what  we  suffered,  and 
he  had  also  to  suffer  himself.    He  pitied  as,  on 
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account  of  the  hardships  we  endured  within  the 
waUs;  and  he  might  weU  have  been  pitied  himself, 
for  the  reproofs  he  received  from  without. 

When  the  irruption  of  the  defeated  sections 
rendered  it  necessary  to  fix  the  berths  of  those 
who  were  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  the  PaiUeux, 
the  worthy  Vaubertrand  exerted  himself  to  give 
the  best  possible  accommodation  to  men  accused 
of  no  specific  crime,  but  described  as  '^  suspected.^' 
The  apartments  looked  to  the  back  area,  and  were 
mere  cells  of  about  six  feet  square  each.  A  man 
under  the  middle  size  could,  by  raising  his  arm, 
easily  touch  the  roof;  two  windows  with  six  small 
panes,  such  as  would  yield  four  sous  a  piece  to 
the  glazier,  protected  on  the  outside  by  thick 
gratings,  scarcely  allowed  the  air  to  penetrate. 
Each  cell  was  destined  to  receive  twelve  inmates, 
and  the  only  furniture  consisted  of  twelve  cribs 
stuck  close  together  against  the  walls,  and  fur- 
nished with  wretched  mattresses.  The  first  care 
of  our  benevolent  concierge  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
cribs,  and  replace  them  by  bedsteads.  But  the 
bedsteads  required  more  room  than  the  cribs,  and 
the  chambers  which  before  served  for  twelve  per- 
sons could  now  admit  only  eight.  There  was 
more  convenience,  but  less  space  to  move  in ;  and 
space !  space !— one  week  in  prison  will  teach  a 

VOL.  II.  p 
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man  to  know  the  value  of  a  foot  square,  more  (ht 
less,  in  cloistered  life. 

Some  preparation  had  been  made  to  receive  us ; 
and  that  we  did  not  lie  the  first  night  on  bare 
straw  was  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  few  veterans 
who  inhabited  the  second  and  third  stories.  We 
did  not  arrive  as  unknown  individuals.  We  were 
not  plain  M.  Saint-Prix^  M.  Vanhove,  M.  Laro- 
chelle,  or  M.  Champville,  M.  Dazincourt,  or  M. 
Fieury ;  we  were  the  members  of  a  literary  corpo- 
ration, bringing  with  us,  as  it  were,  into  exile  aU 
the  bygone  graces  and  accomplishments  of  France. 
We  were  considered  to  represent  in  miniature  aU 
that  gives  a  charm  to  social  life :  we  were  besides 
respected  as  a  company  that  had  dared  to  show 
moral  courage  at  a  time  when,  except  the  trivial 
courage  of  dying,  all  courage  had  disappeared. 

The  Com^die  Fran9aise  in  prison,  produced  a 
powerful  and  painful  impression.  In  thus  at- 
tacking the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  of  the 
arts,  the  rulers  of  France  seemed  to  afibrd  the 
world  the  most  significant  idea  of  their  cha- 
racter. Thousands  of  sympathetic  recollections 
accompanied  us;  we  awakened  innumerable  na- 
tional feelings,  of  which  our  removal  to  the  Mag- 
delonnettes  seemed  the  (imeral  procession.  It 
was  a  fine  sight. — I  still  see  the  long  file  of  pri- 
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Boners  drawn  up  in  a  double  row^  and  hear  the 
loud  vivats,  the  reiterated  plaudits  of  the  specta* 
tors  all  uncovered.  Even  now,  I  often  fancy  I 
see  myself  and  my  companions  passing  between 
rows  of  grandees, — ^men  who  had  been  ministers, 
generals,  and  magistrates, — ^and  between  Sans- 
culottes too,  who  also  saluted  us  with  their  ac- 
clamations. We  found  here  some  of  the  wealthy 
protectors  of  the  arts ;  men  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  being  counter-revolutionists,  because 
they  happened  to  have  200,000  livres  of  income. 
Here  were  also  abb^s  and  venerable  priests.  The 
last  relics  of  the  old  society  of  France  seemed 
gathered  together  to  receive  their  last  representa- 
tives. Tragedy  and  Comedy  then  passed  triumph- 
antly between  two  files  of  the  persecuted.  We 
also  were  an  opposition  under  the  axe,  and  ready 
under  the  axe  again  to  make  our  cry  of  indigna- 
tion resound. — I  do  not  rightly  know  what  Pro- 
metheus was  so  kind  as  to  steal  firom  heaven  for 
our  use,  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it 
must  have  been  pride, — ^for  pride  is  too  good  a 
thing  to  be  of  human  invention. 

After  our  provisional  instalment,  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  spectacle  of  our 
admission  paid  us  visits.  We  immediately  dis- 
covered that  we  were  among  friends.  But  had  it 
not  been  so,  a  kind  welcome  would  not  have  been 
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wanting ;  for  every  new  capture  was  received  in 
a  generous  and  even  affectionate  manner.  They 
were  taught  by  the  experie^nced  to  guard  against 
deceptions,  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  difierent  turnkeys^  and  assisted 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  they  had  at  first  to 
encounter.  We  passe^d  the  night  as  well  as  we 
could,  and  the  next  day  were  called  upon  to  relate 
our  adventures.  This  is  a  tax  rigidly  exacted  in 
return  for  prison  hospitality ;  but  the  demand  is 
easily  satisfied,  for  in  general  people  are  very  wil- 
ling to  relate  the  history  of  the  persecutions  they 
have  endured,  or  to  place  their  own  case  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  Accordingly,  many  inte- 
resting accoimts  of  romantic  escapes  and  contriv- 
ances to  avoid  arrest  were  daily  given  by  new 
comers. 

Among  the  instances  of  coolness  and  dexterity 
which  were  related,  I  recollect  one  which  deserves 
to  be  preserved.  The  name  of  Fontanes,  and  the 
presence  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  a  very 
perilous  situation,  will  sufficiently  recommend  the 
anecdote  to  notice. 

During  the  siege  of  Lyons,  this  poet  had  been 
shut  up  with  his  family  in  the  midst  of  the  city  in 
ruins.  His  house  was  destroyed,  and  he  never 
could  discover  the  spot  in  which  he  had  for  se- 
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curity  deposited  a  considerable  sum  in  gold  and 
silver  and  assignats.  Full  of  alarm  for  the  fate 
of  his  young  wife,  and  of  her  reoently-bom  child, 
he  resolved  at  all  risks  to  escape  if  he  could. 
Having  overcome  the  first  obstacle,  and  obtained  a 
passport,  a  second  difficulty  arose,  which  perhaps 
all  the  resources  of  an  inventive  imagination  might 
not  have  been  able  to  meet.  He  question  was, 
how  to  carry  away  some  valuable  property,  con- 
sisting of  plate  and  other  articles,  which  were  then 
considered  quite  anti-republican.  Among  them 
was  a  chalice,  a  present  long  since  made  to  his 
family  by  a  sovereign,  and  on  which  an  able  artist 
had  engraved  the  arms  of  the  Eang  of  Sardinia. 
Fontanes  greatly  dreaded  lest  this  should  be  dis- 
covered. A  chalice !  A  vessel  used  in  the  service 
of  the  church ! — ^bearing  the  arms  of  a  King !  Here 
was  a  threefold  proof  of  aristocracy.  However,  go 
he  must,  or  be  exposed  to  certain  death.  But  how 
was  he  to  go  and  leave  his  only  valuable  property 
behind?  Who  could  tell  whither  he  might  be 
obliged  to  fly  ?  Who  could  foresee  the  duration 
of  his  exile?  A  wife !  a  child !  and  the  prospect 
of  the  future  uncertain !  Fontanes  decided, — he 
hastened  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  revolu- 
tionist, a  worthy  man,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
nursery  gardener,  and  who  had  retired  to  live  at 
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his  ease ;  but  who  had^  in  factj  b«en  nearly  ruined^ 
since  orchards  were  then  laid  waste  as  well  as 
lordly  mansions^  the  republican  soil  being  ex- 
pected to  rear  no  trees  but  those  of  liberty.  The 
poet  laid  aside  all  his  feudal  ornaments.  Fontanes 
set  about  purchasing  or  exchanging  his  clothes  to 
give  himself  another  appearance ;  he  had  his  black 
hair  cropped,  and  every  bit  of  powder  carefully 
removed,  for  powder  was  liberticidal !  He  got 
wide  pantaloons,  shoes  stuck  full  of  large  nails, 
without  buckles,  for  buckles  had  all  been  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  in  patriotic  gifts ;  he  wished 
his  fiiend  the  nursery  gardener  to  manage  the 
business,  and  the  task  was  readily  undertaken. 
Fontanes  was  now  completely  fitted  from  head  to 
foot,  in  a  style  which  enabled  him  to  firatemize 
with  any  Sans-culotte  living. 

A  few  hours  after,  a  young  man,  like  a  laun- 
dresse's  porter,  was  seen  coming  out  of  the  nurseiy- 
gardener's  house,  with  a  heavy  basket  of  clothes  on 
his  shoulder.  This  was  Fontanes.  He  had  the 
plate  and  the  fatal  chalice  in  the  basket,  carefully 
packed  under  the  linen.  The  pretended  country 
lad  walked  heavily  along  grumbling  under  his 
burden.  The  young  fanuly  followed  at  the  dis» 
tance  of  a  few  paces  with  the  passport.  But  they 
had  to  pass  close  to  the  terrible  instrument  of 
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death;  for  there  it  stood  always  ready  for  use. 
Fontanes  shuddered.  His  wife  turned  pale.  To 
them  their  situation  was  awful!  To  turn  into 
another  street  would  have  excited  suspicion  ;  yet 
in  approaching  it  they  also  fielt  that  they  might 
be  running  into  danger.  But  reason  and  neces- 
sity urged  them  on.  Fontanes  resolved  to  act  a 
decided  part.  He  walked  up  in  front  of  the  guil- 
lotine^  grasping  the  basket  firmly  with  his  band, 
and  loosening  the  leather  strap  as  if  to  ease  him- 
self.    He  looked  steadily  at  the  scaffold. 

A  man  of  ruffianly  appearance,  one  of  those 
fellows  who  never  quitted  the  spot,  and  attended 
as  if  they  were  guards  of  the  guillotine,  came  up 
to  him. 

**  Are  you  afraid,**  said  he  to  Fontanes,  '^  that 
you  look  in  this  way  at  the  national  razor?'* 

^  Afraid,**  said  Fontanes,  '^  do  you  take  me  for  a 
Federalist,  that  I  should  be  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  the  guillotine  ?  Sacre  bleu  !  Look  at  mcj  do 
you  see  any  thing  like  an  aristocrat  in  my  face?** 

Meanwhile  Madame  Fontanes  arrived  with  a 
beating  heart,  but  inclining  her  head  towards  her 
child,  and  doubtless  gathering  resolution  from  the 
sight. 

''  What  are  you  ?**  said  a  second  interrogator, 
addressing  Fontanes. 

'M  am  a  bleacher  and  scourer.** 
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^'  And  this  good  woman  ?'' 

'^  What  a  question/'  said  Fontanes.  ^  Look 
at  the  little  one.  Don't  you  see  the  likeness, — 
myself  in  miniature  ?  The  young  republican 
was  bom  within  ten  months  of  our  marriage. 
Was  not  that  doing  the  thing  patriotically? — 
Vive  la  rfpubUque  /" 

^^  Ah !  thafs  right/'  said  the  miscreant ;  ^  you're 
a  good  one.  Down  with  muscadins  and  aristocrats. 
Vive  la  rfpubUque  !  and  Vive  la  guittotine  /" 

Fontanes  could  not  join  in  this  sanguinaiy  cry* 
He  saw  his  wife  tremble;  her  arm  seemed  no 
longer  capable  of  supporting  the  infant;  she  stag- 
gered^  and  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  herself*^ 
He  took  her  hand : — 

^  Come,  wife/'  said  he,  ^^  do  not  you  hear  what 
our  friends  say?     Let  us  have  the  song — 

'Ah  !  9a  in,  9a  insf*  in  ! 
Lea  muscadins  i  la  lanteme  I 

Bis  !  Bis  !  let  us  have  it  over  again.  It  is  a  song 
to  be  repeated." 

''  Aye,  and  to  be  danced  too,"  said  the  barbarian 
who  had  first  spoken ;  '^  so  let  us  have  the  dance : 
your  hand.  Down  with  your  basket,  my  jovial 
fellow." 

"But,  I I " 

"  Nonsense — ^nobody  will  run  away  with  your 
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basket;  down  with  it,  I  say! — ^Why,  whafs  the 
matter?  is  it  glued  to  your  neck?'' 

Fontanes  objected  and  resisted  for  a  while^  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  submit ;  and  wiping  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  forehead^  in  a  state  more 
dead  than  alive,  was  relieved  from  the  burthen 
of  his  basket.  He  saw  it  placed  on  a  heap  of 
stones.  Now,  thought  he,  every  thing  will  be 
turned  topsy  turvy.  Oh!  the  chalice!  the  fatal 
chalice !  All  hope  of  safety  was  gone ;  he  was  on 
the  point  of  delivering  himself  up^  and  claiming 
compassion  for  his  wife  and  child,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  pass ;  when  hap- 
pily his  presence  of  mind  did  not  entirely  forsake 
him.  He  suddenly  roused  himself,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  assumed  a  joyful  aspect 

^  Holloa !  my  fnend,"  cried  one  of  the  fellows, 
**  you're  wonderfully  merry  all  at  once." 

'^  A  thought  has  struck  me !"  said  Fontanes. 
''  a  bold  idea!  You  see  my  poor  wife?  I  know 
the  Carmagnole  always  raises  her  spirits.  Come, 
my  good  fellows,  let  us  dance  it." 

His  wife  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  despair, 
as  he  snatched  the  child  from  her  arms. 

'^  What  now !  don't  make  a  wry  face,  wife," 
said  he.  ^'  Excuse  her,  she's  young  and  timid. 
Come,  let  us  put  the  little  one  on  the  basket. 
I   must   put   him   down  softly — ^there   he   lies, 
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on  the  top  of  the  linen^  and  sleeps  as  soundly 
as  if  it  were  a  bed  of  down.  Wife,  your  hand. 
Now^  the  ring — the  republican  ring.  Come^ 
friends,  join  hands  for  the  ring — the  patriotic 
dance.'* 

Madame  Fontanes  now  comprehended  what  her 
husband  meant  She  tripped  lightly  round  the 
ring,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  of  the  Carmagnole. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  she  took  up  her  child ; 
the  Sans-culottes  assisted  Fontanes  in  replacing 
his  basket  on  his  shoulder.  He  made  his  wife 
lead  the  way,  and  walked  off  after  her  whistling 
the  Chani  du  depart.    And  so  they  escaped* 

We  were  soon  initiated  in  the  habits  of  prison 
life.  It  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  at  a  time 
when  there  were  no  such  beings  as  9ervanUy  and 
when  all  domestics,  male  and  female,  had  become 
cof^idential  Jriendsy  it  was  necessary  to  learn  to 
serve  one's-self  any  where,  and  more  particularly 
in  prison.  Each  man  laboured  like  a  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  fit^up  an  apartment  for  himself.  I  was 
not  one  of  the  most  dexterous  at  this  sort  of  work ; 
for  I  never  attempted  to  saw  a  board,  without 
carrying  away  a  piece  of  my  shoe-leather,  and 
sometimes  damaging  the  foot  itself.  We  criticised 
very  freely  each  other's  workmanship,  and  eveiy 
one  boasted  of  his  own.     I  never  before  90.<dis-» 
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tinctly  felt  die  pride  of  property. .  I  was  the 


^^^^[ler  oi  a  little  tum-up  bed  and  two  shelves.  I 
succeeded  in  making  a  sort  of  desk  with  some 
pieces  of  wood  and  the  board  of  a  folio  book.  I 
had,  moreover,  one  half  of  a  pair  of  snuffers. 
I  do  not  mean  to  svjr  that  the  snufiers  had  been 
divided*— by  no  means,  they  were  good  sound  prison 
snuffers ;  but  the  pair  had  two  proprietors ;  they 
belonged  to  Larochelle  and  me*  Yet  a  property 
in  common  which  can  only  be  used  by  turns,  is 
very  embarrassing.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
the  possession  of  these  snufiers  was  a  question  of 
discussion  between  us.  We  were  both  fond -of 
reading  in  bed,  and  as  our  wretched  beds  were  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  we  were  often 
obliged  to  get  out  to  get  the  snuffers.  For  a  con* 
siderable  time  Larochelle  took  the  trouble  on 
himself,  but  at  last  my  turn  came.  How  impatient 
and  out  of  humour  did  I  not  become !  Why  could 
I  not  have  a  pair  to  myself?  But  as  good  is  some- 
times derived  from  evil,  so,  in  consequence  of  this 
destitution,  I  made  an  effort  of  courage  I  never 
could  have  thought  of  before ;  I  ventured  to  snuff 
the  candle  with  my  fingers.  It  is  true  it  required 
a  great  social  concession  to  bring  me  to  this ;  I 
doubt  whether  any  thing  less  than  the  French 
revolution  could  have  done  it;  however,  at  length 
I  boldly  grasped  the  flaming  wick  without  flinch- 
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ing.    At  last  Larochelle  hit  upon  a  contrivance 
which  put  us  both  at  our  ease. 

Our  beds  were  not  very  tar  asunder,  but  the 
main  obstacle  to  reaching  the  snuffers  from  the 
one  to  the  other  was  a  projection  of  the  wall  be* 
tween  the  beds.  From  a  nail  in  the  most  advanced 
part  of  this  projection,  Larochelle  hung  the  snuf- 
fers by  a  cord.  T9  the  end  of  the  cord  next  the 
snuffers  two  strings  were  attached,  one  extending 
to  his  bed  the  other  to  mine.  When  either  party 
wanted  to  snuff  his  candle,  he  pulled  his  string 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  snuffers.  When 
used,  care  was  taken  that  the  snuff  should  be  ex- 
tinguished before  they  were  allowed  to  swing  back 
to  their  position.  The  two  side-strings  were  of 
course  long  enough  to  admit  of  this  operation, 
without  either  of  them  being  entirely  drawn  from 
the  bed  to  which  it  respectively  belonged. 

This  invention,  which  amused  our  fellow-pri- 
soners, was  speedily  adopted  in  the  other  rooms, 
and  Larochelle  was  generally  applauded  for  his 
ingenuity.  One  of  the  first  imitators  was  M.  de 
Boulainvilliers,  who  repaid  us  for  the  instruction 
he  received,  by  a  little  anecdote  which  the  contriv- 
ance had  brought  to  his  recollection.  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  himself  the  hero  of  the  tale, 
though  he  gave  it  to  another.  To  those  who  may 
have  found  my  description  of  our  candle-snuffing 
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somewhat  puerile,  the  relation  of  the  following 
anecdote  may  be  some  compensation. 

A  wealthy  nobleman  had  a  mistress,  to  whom  he 
was  most  tenderly  attached.  By  a  thousand  supe- 
rior qualities  she  had  quite  won  his  heart ;  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  her  but  one — a  fault  less  rare 
in  the  sex  than  is  commonly  beKeved ;  at  least,  if 
we  may  rely  on  Boccacio,  a  connoisseur  in  such 
matters.  She  was  of  a  grasping  and  avaricious 
disposition,  but  her  selfish  feelings  were  always 
disguised  with  infinite  skill.  She  managed  so  as 
to  make  her  wants  be  guessed  through  the  reserve 
with  which  she  covered  them,  and  thus  what  she 
desired  she  always  obtained,  without  ever  seeming 
to  seek  it.  I^asy  and  graceful,  all  her  movements 
were  pleasing ;  and  the  slight  veil  of  art  in  which 
she  wrapped  herself^  only  rendered  her  more  en- 
gaging. This  lady  one  day  received  as  a  present 
a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  so  richly  ornamented, 
that  the  workmanship  far  surpassed  the  cost  of 
the  materiaL  Her  lover,  who  never  thought  an 
act  of  generosity  sufficient  unless  he  could  accom- 
pany it  with  that  delicacy  which  enhances  a  gift, 
caused  the  present  to  be  sent  to  the  lady's  address 
by  the  silversmith,  under  positive  injunctions  that 
the  name  of  the  donor  should  not  be  disclosed* 
On  visiting  her  in  the  evening,  he  expatiated  on 
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the  beauty  of  the  candlesticks ;  and  afiSscting  to 
conjecture  from  what  quarter  they  had  come,  he 
observed  that  so  rich  a  present  must  have  been 
made  by  some  great  banker  or  farmer-generaL- 

''  Oh !  by  no  means/'  replied  the  lady  with  one 
of  her  looks  full  of  meaning;  ^'a  person  of  that 
sort  would  not  have  been  so  ungallant  as  to  send 
me  a  pair  of  candlesticks  without  snuffers." 

But  to  return  to  our  prison  occupations*  Our 
joinery-work  and  cabinet-making,  and  other  la- 
bours of  that  kind,  were  all  pleasant  enough ;  they 
had  relation  to  ornament.  These  were,  indeed, 
works  necessary  on  our  first  establishment,  and 
they  lasted  only  two  or  three  days.  Others,  less 
easily  executed,  and  to  which  we  felt  most  repugn 
nant,  had  to  be  done  daily ;  and  more  particularly 
disagreeable  were  the  morning  cleansings.  E^h 
prisoner  had  to  sweep  and  scrub  his  own  apart> 
ment;  he  was  not  allowed  to  omit  the  slightest 
detail,  and  when  everything  was  done  for  himself, 
he  had  still  to  co-operate  in  the  works  for  the 
general  service  of  the  establishment.  It  was  quite 
amusing  to  see  how  awkwardly  Saint-Prix  handled 
his  broom,  holding  it  somewhat  in  the  manner 
that  soldiers  cross  bayonets,  and  the  dignity  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  clear  out  what  appeared  to 
him  an  Augean  stable.    As  for  Dupont,  full  of 
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zeal,  and  always  kind,  he  was  everything  to  every- 
body. His  conduct  was  the  more  remarkable 
in  a  young  man,  who  with  a  long  career  before 
him,  must  have  felt  more  severely  than  his  se- 
niors the  mortification  of  disappointed  hopes.  He 
had  been  greatly  indulged,  and  was  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  theatrical  family;  but  delicately  as 
he  had  been  reared,  he  became  a  Spartan  in  the 
prison. 

Champville  too,  it  would  be  a  sin  to  forget  him. 
This  worthy  nephew  of  Pr^Ville'  played  the  broadly 
marked  comic  parts  in  the  theatre,  and  I  may  also 
say  that  he  played  the  same  on  the  great  stage  of 
the  world.  Broad  humour  was  natural  to  him. 
In  person  he  was  rather  plump,  with  some  of  that 
rotundity  which  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
a  free  partaker  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  His 
obesity  perhaps  influenced  the  destination  of  his 
talent,  and  made  him  who  would  have  been  the 
gentleman  of  high  comedy,  become  the  grotesque 
hero  of  farce.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  well  did 
the  public  know  how  to  appreciate  him,  and  most 
especially  in  Monsiewr  Ptmrceaugnac*  No  human 
being  ever  played  the  part  like  him.  Molifere 
himself  could  not  have  surpassed  him. 

Champville,  whose  services  were  so  very  valu- 
able at  the  theatre,  was  indispensable  to  us  in 
the  prison.     Had  he  not  been  on  this  occasion 
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our  companion^  every  individual  would  have  felt 
a  loss.  A  like  sentiment  was  very  naively  ex- 
pressed by  a  celebrated  man,  who  was  for  a  short 
while  in  our  prison  before  he  was  transferred  to 
Port  Royal — I  mean  M.  de  Malesherbes. 

"  WeU,  M.  Champville,"  said  the  venerable  and 
illustrious  jurisconsult,  one  day,  '^  I  assure  you 
I  should  have  much  to  regret  had  I  lost  the  plea- 
sure of  your  acquaintance." 

^  And  I  too/'  replied  Champville ;  ''  I  shall,  all 
my  life,  congratulate  myself  on  the  honour  which 
has  befallen  me ;  only  I  would  have  wished  that 
it  had  happened  in  a  more  agreeable  place.'' 

'^  Ah,  mon  Dieu  I  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
without  any  reservation,"  replied  M.  de  Male- 
sherbes, with  that  air  of  intelligence  and  at  the 
same  time  of  genuine  simplicity,  so  much  admired 
by  Madame  Geoffiin,  ''let  us  congratulate  our- 
selves without  any  reservation,  for  perhaps  omr 
different  occupations  in  the  world  would  not  other- 
wise have  permitted  us  to  meet." 

The  young  and  active  were  always  ready  to 
relieve  the  aged  and  infirm  ftora  the  annoyance  of 
the  prison  occupations.'  In  some  instances  an 
individual  would  devote  himself  to  the  assistance 
of  another,  and  become  his  regular  helpmate. 
Champville's  attentions  to  M.  Boulainvilliers 
were  most  praiseworthy ;  he  so  managed  that  he 
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was  always  at  hand  when  that  gentleman  had  any 
thing  to  do^  and  he  tricked  him  out  of  his  turn  of 
labour.  The  old  Count  was  duped  in  the  most 
amusing  manner  possible  when  Champville,  play- 
ing the  clumsy  country  clown,  would  come  in  his 
way  and  interrupt  his  work*  Champville  loved 
to  do  things  in  this  careless  dashing  manner.  To 
some  who  gave  themselves  airs  of  dignity  when 
dignity  was  quite  out  of  place,  he  would  say — 

''  Have  you  read  Pascal,  Pascal's  '  Provinciales' 

— ^the  great  Pascal  ? ^I  have  read  him,  and  I 

remember  this  remark : — *  He  who  would  make 
himself  an  angel  makes  himself  a  fool.' " 

Along  with  such  pleasantries  as  these,  he  some- 
times gave  utterance  to  thoughts  very  happily  and 
delicately  expressed,  which  proved  that  he  pos- 
sessed good  taste  as  well  as  good  nature.  I  may 
instance  his  reply  to  M.  Augrand  d'Alleray,  for- 
merly lieutenant  of  police.  He  was  the  patriarch 
of  the  jail,  and  his  firm  demeanour,  perfectly  firee 
from  any  thing  like  ostentation,  inspired  the  other 
prisoners  with  confidence,  though  he  was  far  6rom 
allowing  himself  to  be  deluded  by  hopes.  It  was 
reported  that  Fouquier-Tinville  had  drawn  up  a 
report  on  our  cases,  and  indictments  were  said  be  to 
forthcoming  with  numerous  counts,  the  slightest  of 
which  was  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  guillotine. 
On  hearing  this  news,  doubtless  some  thought 
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how  they  might  best  comport  themselves  so  as  to 
give  an  air  of  decorum  to  their  fidl ;  but  as  for  the 
rest^  they  in  general  showed  that  they  felt  as  men 
might  be  expected  to  do^  over  whom  such  bte 
was  impending.  Champville  appeared  perfectly 
easy  and  natural ;  he  sang  his  every-day  chants, 
performed  his  double  prison  duty,  aod  sacrificed 
to  the  table  with  his  usual  gaiety  and  appetite. 

**  It  is  not  indifference/'  said  M.  Augrand  d'Al- 
lery,  ^in  this  amiable  young  man,  who  loves  to 
oblige  every  one.  But  how  happens  it  that  he  is 
so  calm  when  all  around  appear  to  experience 
some  emotion?  Such  placidity  would  be  natural 
enough  in  me  or  in  others  who  are  weary  of  life, 
and  who  have  little  reason  to  expect  many  happy 
days." 

"Why!'*  replied  Champville,  bowing  to  the 
old  gentleman  in  a  graceful  manner,  which  waa 
perfectly  natural,  "  I  have  got  my  courage  by 
contagion.^' 
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in  the  prison. — Sanatory  measures  adopted  by  Dr.  Du- 
pontet — Military  exercise. — A  singalar  picture. — Ladicrous 
aeeident. — ^M.  de  Croane,  lieatenant-general  of  police. — His 
ezoeUent  oondoet  on  the  trial  of  Calaa. — He  is  summoned  to 
execution. — His  resignation  and  coolness. — Performance  of 
Athalie  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran9ais.--Popnlar  prejudice  against 
Marie- Antoinette. — The  Archbishop  of  Brienne. —  Increased 
rigour  of  our  confinement — My  daughter  Josephine  and  young 
Vaubertrand. — Juvenile  lorers. — Our  friends  prohibited  from 
vistting  the  prison. —Judicial  hypocrisy. —  Inoculating  the 
prisons. — Subscriptions  for  the  poor  prisoners. — My  strait- 
ened pecuniary  means. — Generous  feeling  among  the  prisoners. 
— The  musical  Abbtf. — Meti^ihysical  discussions. — The  pri- 
soner's dog. — ^The  theory  of  Descartes  refuted. 

From  what  I  have  reUted,  the  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that,  excepting  permission  to 
go  out,  we  enjoyed  all  the  pleasant  intercourse  of 
domestic  life  in  a  laige  mansion ;  and  that  when 
we  assembled  in  the  evening  to  chat  together  at 
our  fire-sides,  our  position  could  not  be  other  than 
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very  agreeable.  It  is  certain  that  probity^  honour, 
knowledge,  and  talent,  were  located  with  us.  }n 
interesting  conversation,  delicate  humour,  and  in* 
geiiious  thoughts  happily  expressed,  we  largely 
participated ;  nor  were  gaieties  of  a  more  boisterous 
kind  entirely  discarded.  We  led  an  active  life; 
the  necessity  of  serving  ourselves  taught  us  to  re- 
flect as  philosophers,  and  the  pleasure  of  serving 
others  fostered  in  us  kindly  feelings.  It  would 
seem  that  we  were  lucky  in  our  place  of  confine- 
ment, for  disease  carried  off  many  in  the  other 
prisons.  Another  death,  however — a  death  more 
hideous,  and  accompanied  with  greater  mental 
suffering  and  personal  degradation,  now  seemed 
prepared  for  us.  That  none  of  our  party  were 
immediately  summoned  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  probably  owing  toFouquier-TinviUe's 
dread  of  the  small-pox,  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  Magdelonnettes. 

The  situation  of  our  prison  was  more  un- 
healthy than  that  of  any  other  in  Paris.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  fullest,  and  very  badly  ventilated. 
It  had,  indeed,  a  large  yard ;  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  go  into  it.  In  vain  did  we  ofler  to 
defray  the  expense  of  such  additional  keepers  as 
the  due  inspection  of  our  |iromenade  might  re- 
quire. 

"  Patience  !**    said    the    commissary   Marino ; 
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*'  have  patience!  and  you  will  be  transfenred. 
Your  stay  here  is  merely  provisional;  you  will 
soon  be  sent  to  one  of  the  roomy,  well-aired 
prisons.  Be  patient !  You  are  here  only,  as  it 
were,  in  an  antechamber." 

At  length,  by  dint  of  reiterated  complaints,  our 
physician,  the  worthy  M.  Dupontet,  was  permitted 
to  order  every  thing  to  be  done  that  he  thought 
necessary  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners. 

Nothing  could  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
our  position ;  but  Dupontet's  skill  was  great,  and 
it  was  exerted  under  the  dictates  of  a  truly  bene- 
volent heart.  He  ordered  all  the  doors  and 
windows  to  be  thrown  open  at  a  fixed  hour  every 
day,  after  which  a  general  fumigation  took  place. 
He  made  us  take  vigorous  exercise  before  dinner, 
and  in  the  evening.  He  at  first  regulated  the 
method  of  this  exercise  himself,  and  we  soon  con- 
verted it  into  a  sort  of  military  promenade.  We 
chose  for  our  principal  officers  those  who  had 
sonorous  voices,  and  who  were  also  strat^ists. 
General  Lanoue,  and  our  comrade  Saint-Prix, 
were  elected  unanimously,  and  under  their  com- 
mand we  marched,  countermarched,  and  per- 
formed evolutions  which  might  have  done  credit 
to  a  more  regular  and  better  disciplined  corps. 
Our  evening  exercise  presented  a  singular  and 
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original  spectacle.  As  the  marching  galleiy  was 
fidntly  lighted^  some  of  the  troop  carried  tapers ; 
and  then  what  a  picture  was  seen  ! — corridors 
dark  and  dismal^  men  lank  and  pale^  vacillating 
shadows^  flickering  lights^  now  blazing^  now  glim- 
mering on  figmred  robes  de  chambre,  on  quilted 
white  dressing-gowns^  on  night-caps^  and  on  gruff 
countenances  that  would  not  have  smiled  for  an 
empire.  The  effect  was  the  more  comical  owing 
to  the  light  being  carried  in  the  hand^  and 
thus  thrown  upwards^  seemed  to  bedaub  with 
bistre  all  the  salient  points  of  the  visage,  and 
bring  the  defects  out  in  relief.  This  confusion  of 
chiaroscuro  afforded  fine  effects,  of  which  an  able 
painter  might  have  availed  himself.  The  wife  of 
the  Concierge,  who  came  sometimes  to  see  our 
procession,  used  to  say  that  we  formed  subjects 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Rembrandt  I  thought 
that  she  flattered  us  a  little,  and  the  offcen-repeated 
laugh  of  little  Vaubertrand  convinced  me  that  we 
bore  more  resemblance  to  Callofs  grotesque9y 
especially  when  M.  d'Alleiy,  by  an  awkward 
manner  of  holding  his  taper,  burnt  the  chin  or  set 
fire  to  the  ruffle  of  M.  de  Crosne,  formerly  lieute- 
nant-general of  poKce. 

I  must  beg  the  reader's  permission  to  pause  a 
moment  on  this  lieutenant-general  of  police,  who 
has  been  judged  so  variously,  but  always  partially. 
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I  have  been  intimate  with  him  at  times  when 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  whole  character 
are  laid  open.  I  was  honoiured  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  to  remember  him  in  these  pages  is  a 
debt  of  duty  which  I  now  discharge. 

As  with  many  other  men,  so  was  it  with  M. 
Thiroux  de  Crosne :  in  judging  them,  it  is  proper 
to  consider  them  not  so  much  as  respects  them- 
selves personally,  as  with  regard  to  the  events  in 
which  they  are  involved.  To  know  when  to  ad- 
vance on  the  stage  of  public  life,  and  when  to 
withdraw,  is  a  part  of  political  science  which  a 
man  who  wishes  to  leave  a  reputation  behind  him 
ought  to  possess.  M.  de  Crosne  had  the  disad- 
vantage of  succeeding  M.  Lenoir,  and  of  holding 
the  situation  till  1789.  With  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  lieutenants-general  terminated,  and  an 
unfavourable  prejudice  always  attaches  to  the  man 
who  performs  the  last  offices  to  an  institution 
which  once  had  celebrity. 

I  do  not  regret  the  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
facts  which  would  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  administrative  talents  of  this  magistrate. 
There  are  scales  of  rigid  justice  which  one  cannot 
easily  learn  to  hold,  except  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  feelings  that  belong  to 
human  nature.  This  much,  however,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  De  Crosne  was  a  man  of  dear 
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perception  and  prompt  decision.  He  upon  whom 
his  eye  was  fixed,  felt  that  he  was  measured. 
Perhaps  he  made  too  great  a  parade  of  this  faculty ; 
perhaps  he  had  about  him  some  of  the  feeling  dis- 
played by  impertinent  masqueraders,  who  having 
detected  you  under  your  disguise,  wish  to  make 
known  their  discovery  to  all  the  company,  and 
never  cease  proclaiming  your  name  before  your 
face.  His  fault  then  was  the  abuse  of  a  good 
quality.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  who  con- 
tributed so  powerfully  to  the  vindication  and  ac- 
quittal of  Calas ;  he  who  knew  how  to  maintain 
the  impartiality  of  the  judge  while  the  most  vio- 
lent passions  raged  around  him ;  to  take  a  correct 
and  lucid  view  of  all  the  details  of  a  most  compli- 
cated process ;  to  reduce  to  order  by  enlightened 
investigation  the  chaotic  elements  of  a  cause, 
which  interested  the  whole  of  Europe,  was  doubt- 
less a  man  of  no  ordinary  mould.  No  man  is 
without  some  original  defect,  either  on  the  right 
or  the  left.  The  fault  of  M.  de  Crosne  was  too 
much  of  direct  interference.  He  was  not  gified 
with  the  easy  indifference  of  his  predecessor. 
When  M.  Lenoir  was  in  office,  all  the  world 
thought  that  anybody  might  have  done  the  busi- 
ness of  lieutenant  of  pohce,  but  under  M.  de 
Crosne  the  duty  seemed  a  burthen  which  none 
but  an  Atlas  could  bear.    There  was  certainly 
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nothing  of  charlataniy  about  M.  de  Crosne^  but 
though  he  was  no  quack,  he  perhaps  made  a  some- 
what too  ostentatious  display  of  his  powers.  He 
never  would  descend  from  his  dignity.  He  reminded 
me  of  the  old  quarter-master,  who  having  got  a 
military  order,  never  after  appeared  without  it; 
took  it  to  bed  with  him,  and  when  he  bathed  had 
it  still  on  his  breast,  secured  in  a  water-proof  case. 
But  M.  de  Crosne  possessed  great  enei^  and  de- 
cision. Courage  and  activity  were  in  him  always 
conspicuous  qualities. 

I  shall  never  forget  our  parting  scene,  for 
to  us  was  his  last  farewell  addressed.  He  was 
playing  at  Trictrac  in  my  apartment,  with  M.  de 
la  Tour-du-Pin,  when  the  name  of  de  Crosne  was 
called,  and  resounded  through  the  corridor.  We 
shuddered  with  horror,  for  we  knew  what  such  a 
summons  indicated.  '^  Well,"  said  he,  calmly 
rising,  ''I  am  ready."  Then  taking  M.  de  la 
Tour  by  the  hand,  he  bade  him  adieu.  He  next 
saluted  us  all  with  placid  dignity,  and  said, ''  Gen- 
tlemen, farewell ;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  atten- 
tions. Tou  have  soothed  the  last  moments  of  my 
existence."  He  then  walked  out  to  the  guillotine 
with  as  much  grace  and  composure  as  if  he  had 
been  going  to  court  to  have  an  audience  of  the  king. 

I  obtained  from  M.  de  Crosne  a  curious  official 
report  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tragedy  of 
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^Athalie''  was  received  at  the  The&tre 
at  the  time  when  signs  of  the  Queen's  unpopularity 
began  to  exhibit  itself.  The  perfonnance  had 
been  carefully  watched,  by  authority,  and  eveiy 
passage  which  called  forth  an  expression  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  audience  carefully  noted. 
The  report  is  a  curious  record  of  the  existing  pre- 
judice against  Marie-Antoinette,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Brienne,  who  was  then  minister. 

As  if  doomed  to  be  the  victims  of  eveiy  afiliction 
in  its  turn,  we  were  no  sooner  relieved  firom  the 
sickness  which  affected  us,  than  the  Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal  commenced  its  proceedings ;  pestilence, 
as  the  lesser  calamity,  yielded  the  precedence. 
This  was  natural ;  it  was  quite  in  the  order  of  the 
hierarchy  of  evO.  Our  new  suffering  commenced 
by  complete  seclusion.  An  order  of  the  Commune 
prohibited  all  correspondence  with  our  firiends. 
At  first  we  were  allowed  to  receive  the  visits  of  our 
relations ;  and  my  sister  frequently  came  to  see  me, 
accompanied  by  my  beloved  daughter,  Josephine. 
This  charming,  engaging  child,  full  of  sprightfy 
archness,  had  made  a  conquest  of  young  Yauber^ 
trand.  She  had  employed  some  coquetry,  for  she 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the  youth  was  a 
power  worth  subduing.  Accordingly,  her  toilet 
was  varied  on  every  visit,  and  to  attack  him  in  all 
his  entrenchments,  she  made  a  great  expenditure 
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of  attraction.  She  brought  bonbons,  and  comfits 
of  all  sorts,  not  forgetting  gingerbread  guardsmen 
wearing  the  red  cap  of  liberty.  In  short,  she  soon 
awakened  the  boy's  sympathy,  and  he  awaited 
the  visits  of  citizeness  Josephine  with  an  impa- 
tience of  another  kind  than  mine,  but  not  of  a 
less  lively  character.  These  two  young  creatures 
displayed  in  their  mutual  love  all  the  simplicity 
of  childhood.  They  were  the  delight  of  every  one 
in  the  prison.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
but  feel  proud  when  I  saw  a  circle  of  admirers 
draw  round  the  pretty  little  pair,  and  found  them 
the  objects  of  general  interest  and  affection. 
Happy  days  were  those  in  which  Josephine  thus 
visited  us.  The  young  lovers  had  been  told  that 
I  would  oppose  their  union,  and  little  Yauber- 
trand,  notwithstanding  the  pohte  deference  we 
paid  to  his  father,  had  a  strong  impression  of  the 
humility  of  his  position,  and  could  not  venture  to 
make  a  formal  application  to  me*  Sometimes  I 
fifowned  on  seeing  them  together,  a  firown  that 
brought  me  a  tiiousand  caresses,  with  which  I  was 
much  gratified.  Josephine,  who  understood  every 
turn  of  expression  in  my  countenance,  was  always 
on  the  alert  to  banish  any  emotion  which  she 
tiiought  adverse  to  her  projects.  When  she  ad- 
vanced with  her  half  smile,  which  seemed  to 
intreat,  or  her  half  pouting  lips,  which  threatened 
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to  complain,  I  used  to  turn  away  my  head^  and 
avoid  the  attempts  of  her  pretty  hands  to  ding 
round  my  neck. 

M.  de  Fleurieu,  formerly  minister  of  marine,  who 
was  one  of  our  fellow  captives,  had  told  them  that 
people  could  be  married  privately.  On  hearing 
this,  they  applied  to  their  friend  Dazincourt,  who 
promised  to  speak  to  the  cur£  of  St.  Roch,  and 
get  every  thing  arranged  for  them.  At  length  a 
day  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  and  Josephine 
arrived  as  if  on  a  visit,  quite  smartly  dressed.  She 
was  rather  abashed,  because  she  had  not  told  my 
sister ;  indeed  she  intended  to  deceive  her,  and  dis- 
appeared while  I  was  conversing  with  Felicity.  I 
had  a  notion  of  what  she  was  about,  and  prepared 
to  act  the  angry  father.  I  got  sight  of  the  pair, 
but  they  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  cur6  of 
St.  Roch,  who  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  in 
the  prison.  I  had  reckoned  on  producing  a  tiiea- 
trical  efiect;  far  from  it: — ^the  youth,  proud  of 
his  character,  was  not  now  to  be  checked.    When 

I  called  out,  "  Stop,  you  audacious   P'  he 

'  looked  back,  and,  in  a  style  of  bravado,  said,  ^  O ! 
no ;  thaf  s  impossible ;  we  are  going  to  be  nunried 
privately  /" 

Those  who  have  had  their  hearts  moved  by  tiie 
anecdotes  of  Pelisson's  spider  will  readily  under- 
stand what  a  void  the  absence  of  my  Josephine 
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seemed  to  create.  Several  of  our  society  wept. 
For  my  part,  I  was  in  despair ;  I  then  felt  myself 
truly  a  prisoner.  Soon  after  this,  we  were  denied 
the  liberty  of  corresponding  even  with  our  rela- 
tions. The  letters  I  despatched  and  those  ad- 
dressed to  me  were  all  intercepted.  If  we  wrote 
for  any  thing,  except  our  linen,  or  some  article  of 
that  sort,  we  never  received  it ;  and  no  answer  on 
the  subject  was  allowed  to  reach  the  interior  of 
the  prison,  until  eveiy  line  in  it  that  might  really 
have  interested  us  had  been  obliterated. 

The  duration  of  this  period  of  suspended  cor- 
respondence seemed  to  us  extremely  long.  It  was 
the  interval  devoted  to  the  fabrication  of  prison 
conspiracies, — ^the  period  of  judicial  (the  most 
odious  of  all)  hypocrisies.  While  the  hypocrites 
were  bent  on  butchery,  they  wished  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  blood  they  shed.  It  was  cruelty 
sacrificing  to  fear.  The  atrocity  of  the  2nd  of 
September,  that  horrible  outrage  on  humanity, 
was  at  least  distinguished  by  boldness ;  but  the 
present  men  wanted  the  courage  to  dare.  They 
sought  for  a  pretext ;  they  wished  to  irritate  and 
produce  agitation  in  the  dungeons.  A  powerless 
revolt  was  to  be  the  signal  for  carnage.  Pre- 
tended prisoners,  men  of  straw,  were  sent  from 
the  Luxembourg  into  all  the  gaols.  These  fellows 
were  hired  to  excite  and  rouse  us  to  vengeance. 
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A  name  WIS  ghnen  tD  this  widoed  adicflie  qoile 
wortfay  of  its  unrentofB.  It  vis  csDed,  m  the 
mysterious  jugaa  of  the  nmnihshj  isui  mlmHmg 
the  primms; — inocidstiiig  not  to  |msui€  bat  to 
destroy!     TVnly  our  tjiants  were  rich  in  anti- 


Meanwbikwe  prisoners  became  more  than 
united  under  this  sjrstem.  Men  ^rfio  had  acted  the 
hig^iest  parts  in  public  li£^  here  shook  hands  and 
formed  friendships  widi  the  hnmhiest,  Tlie  moem^ 
laicrs  could  find  no  opportunity  to  exorcise  their 
skin  on  Iff.  We  taxed  oursdres  Tiduntarily,  each 
in  the  proporticm  of  his  means^  to  profride  for  the 
wants  of  the  less  fortunate.  I  say  we,  tor  I  also 
was  one  of  the  subscribers,  thou^  certainly  not  to 
the  extent  I  could  have  wished.  Two  years  befbre, 
I  lost  all  my  savings,  which  I  had  invested  in  the 
royal  household ; — the  torrent  which  overwhehned 
the  monarchy  also  carried  away  my  little  pecu- 
lium.  I  do  not  complain;  the  loss  of  one  seems 
destined  always  to  be  the  profit  of  another,  and 
the  revolutionary  flood  has  had  its  alluvisl  deposits 
like  other  deluges.  But  at  the  period  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking  I  was  less  resigned  than  I  am 
at  present,  and  was  not  a  little  yexed  at  making 
my  donations  in  twelve  sous  pieces,  when  I  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  made  them  in 
crowns.    M.  de  Crosne^s  talents  for  administration 
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had  been  called  into  practice,  and  he  had  estab- 
lished an  excellent  system  of  accountability  and 
management.  The  prison  was  divided  into  three 
sections : — ^the  first,  consisting  of  the  subscribers ; 
the  second,  of  those  who  could  not  subscribe,  but 
who  maintained  themselves  without  receiving  as- 
sistance ;  the  third,  of  those  who  were  supported 
by  the  subscriptions. 

Soon  after  this  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted, an  incident  occurred  in  which  Yanhove 
had  a  veiy  honourable  share,  and  which  may  be 
here  recorded. 

Among  the  prisoners  under  tfie  heaviest  charges, 
that  is  to  say,  prisoners  committed  for  crimes  which 
the  tribunal  could  not  be  expected  easily  to  par- 
don, as  theyaffected  the  treasury,  was  M.  Bovin, 
who  was  then  a  shopkeeper,  and  I  believe  still  is, 
at  Port  Saint  Bernard.  In  his  commitment  he 
was  charged  with  allowing  illegal  sales  of  national 
securities  to  be  transacted  in  his  shop.  He  had 
already  undergone  a  preliminary  examination,  and 
his  next  appearance  before  the  Tribunal  was  to  be 
for  his  final  trial.  He  was  one  of  those  plain^ 
well-disposed,  goodnatured  citizens,  examples  of 
whom  are  daily  becoming  fewer, — ^a  genuine  Pari- 
sian tradesman,  precisely  to  be  characterised  in 
the  words  of  the  epitaphs  of  his  day : — **  A  loving 
husband,  a  good  father,  a  sincere  firiend ;  leaving 
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an  inconsolable  widow/'  &c.  Sue.,  and  yet  used  to 
tell  no  ftdsehood.  One  day  he  was  sent  for^  and 
he  left  us.  We  were  all  anxiety  for  his  fiite,  and 
after  some  time  had  elapsed  we  b^an  to  despair. 
At  length  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  coiridor. 
Several  of  his  fellow-prisoners  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  learned  that  he  had  been  acquitted. 

"  Well,  then,  why  are  you  stOl  here  ?' 

^'I  am  acquitted,"  said  he,  ^but  under  security. 
I  am  required  to  deposit  1000  crowns.  I  have 
them  not,  but  I  offered  my  bond  for  a  larger  sum, 
if  they  would  allow  me  time.  They  reftised;  I 
must  find  the  sum  demanded,  or  remain  in  prison. 
— God  knows  how  long  that  may  be !" 

^'  I  know  how  long  it  will  be,"  exclaimed  M. 
Lagette,  the  merchant,  who  was  in  the  assembled 
group ;  ''just  ten  minutes !" 

"  How?"  exclaimed  Bovin. 

''  I  will  tell  you  how,"  said  Lagette,  at  the  same 
moment  opening  his  pocket-book,  and  taking  out 
1000  crowns. 

Bovin  stood  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  declined 
the  noble  offer. 

''What!  must  I  get  the  police  to  make  you 
take  them,"  said  Lagette,  "  and  send  for  a  guard 
to  turn  you  out  ?  Come,  come,  say  nothing  about 
any  condition  or  security,  you  and  I  will  settle  all 
that  some  other  time." 
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Wbile  this  scene  of  generosity  was  passing,  the 
report  went  round  the  prison  that  Bovin  was  de- 
tained until  he  should  find  3000  livres  of  security 
for  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  I  was  playing 
piquet  with  Yanhove,  and  we  were  disputing  about 
our  game.  He  heard  the  rumour,  and  ran  to  his 
desk,  saying,  '^  How  happy  I  am  I  can  pay  this 
money,  for  I  have  4500  firancs,  and  1500  will  be 
quite  enough  for  me  for  all  the  time  I  can  expect 
to  be  in  prison." 

Vanhove  ran  to  execute  his  generous  purpose, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  La- 
gette. 

This  is  only  one  out  of  numerous  instances  of 
the  rivalry  in  doing  good  which  prevailed.  Every 
one  who  possessed  the  means  was  eager  to  serve 
a  fellow-prisoner  in  distress. 

One  of  the  companions  of  our  imprisonment 
was  an  Abb^,  who  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
our  social  amusements.  He  was  fond  of  music, 
and  played  the  violoncello  ;  but  by  a  singular 
fifktality  he  was  always  at  fault  when  he  had  to 
play  the  note  B  flat.  The  E  flat,  the  A  flat,  and 
every  other  flat,  were  all  obedient  to  his  bow,  but 
the  flat  of  B  he  never  could  get  over.  When  the 
Abb^  was  invited  to  a  private  party,  or  amateur 
concert,  some  of  his  fiiends  were  usually  malicious 
enough  to  get  him  called  upon  to  take  part  in  a 
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piece  in  the  key  of  B  flat.  Nevertheless^  the 
Abb^  was  no  wi^  disconcerted.  There  are  various 
ways  of  getting  on  in  the  worlds  and  he  singularly 
enough  was  benefited  by  his  defect  He  became 
quite  a  favourite  with  the  ladies^  who  were  highly 
pleased  with  his  playing,  though  they  lamented 
his  unfortunate  impediment  when  he  had  to  do 
with  B  flat;  but  this  defect  by  no  means  operated 
to  his  disadvantage ;  it  procured  him  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  nickname^  and  to  hear  the  Abb^  iSK 
Bemol  became  quite  the  rage.  -The  Ahh6  was 
young,  gay,  and  handsome.  Whether  an  old  and 
less  engaging  Abb^,  who  could  not  have  managed 
his  B  flat,  would  have  been  looked  upon  with  equal 
indulgence  by  the  ladies,  may  be  questioned. 

The  Abb^,  however,  possessed  many  good  qua- 
lities, besides  his  love  of  music.  The  foUowing 
circumstance,  which  occurred  about  the  time  that 
our  removal  was  contemplated,  deserves  to  be  re- 
lated. We  had  amongst  us  some  old  disciples  of 
Jansenism,  but  the  Abb^s  doctrines  were  of  a 
much  more  youthful  character.  Polemical  and 
metaphysical  disputes  sometimes  arose  among 
them,  in  which  we  actors  did  not  consider  it 
right  to  take  any  part.  However,  one  day  our 
attention  was  strongly  awakened  by  a  warm  dis- 
cussion. It  appeared  that,  after  investigating  the 
questions   of  grace  sufficient   and  grace  effica- 
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ciouB^  free-will  and  necessity,  our  theologians 
passed  by  the  association  of  ideas  to  the  question 
of  the  souls  of  brutes.  The  theoiy  of  Descartes 
found  zealous  supporters.  Surely  Descartes  never 
experienced  the  fond  affectionate  caresses  of  a  dog. 
I,  who  never  found  fault  with  the  words  of  the 
worthy  gentleman,  who  in  a  case  of  great  danger 
called  out, ''  Save  my  dogs  and  Colonel  Churchill,^' 
was  quite  indignant  at  the  system  of  the  great 
philosopher.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  my  fa^ 
vourite  animals  being  reduced  to  mere  machines. 
What  would  La  Fontaine  have  said  to  such  a  doc- 
trine,— La  Fontaine,  who  drew  all  his  inspirations 
from  Madame  de  la  Sabliere's  cat  and  cur ! 

The  question  was  aigued  with  great  vivacity. 
The  dialogue  was  brilliant.  On  both  sides  many 
smart  and  subtil  things  were  said.  However,  the 
partisans  of  Descartes  were  the  most  loquacious, 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  they  had  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  several  kinds  of  beasts 
were  only  different  sorts  of  watches,  with  move- 
ments more  or  less  complicated.  One  of  these 
doctors  was  quite  confident,  that  the  cry  of  a  dog 
on  receiving  the  lash  of  a  whip,  was  only  the  same 
kind  of  noise  which  a  spring  sometimes  makes 
when  put  in  motion.  Our  abb^  who  had  sat 
hitherto  silent,  turned  to  the  discoverer  of  the 
spring,  and  said : 
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**  Win  yoa  permit  me  to  give  an  unanswcnble 
r^jtothat?^ 

^^  Unanswerable !  do  yon  aajr^ 

^Tesy"  said  the  Abbe;  ^bat  adjourn  the  deci- 
aion  until  the  evening." 

<^  Oh  P  cried  his  opponents.   '^  He  wishes  to  be 

off;  he  is  afraid !" 

"  Well;  jou  win  see,"  answered  the  Abb& 

Here  the  matter  rested;  but  evening  came,  and 
an  the  parties  were  re-assembled  except  the  Abb6. 

^  Oh  !"  exclaimed  the  Descartesians,  ^  it  is 
clear  he  has  nothing  to  say ;  he  daze  not  make  his 
appearance." 

Meanwhile  a  stranger  entered,  and  the  Ahi  was 
for  the  moment  forgotten.  It  was  a  new  prisoner, 
M.  Blanchard,  late  comnussarjr-general  for  the 
army.  I  have  already  described  the  manner  in 
which  new  prisoners  were  welcomed,  and  we  re- 
ceived M.  Blanchard  in  the  usual  style.  His 
heart  was  fuU  of  anguish,  for  he  had  just  been  vio- 
lently torn  from  his  wife  and  daughter.  He 
incessantly  repeated  theilr  names,  '^  Philippine  ! 
Amefie !"  while  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes. 
Ashe  gave  audible  utterance  to  these  names,adog;, 
which  had  at  first  stopped  at  the  door,  rushed 
towards  his  master,  giving  a  most  melancholy 
howl.  ^^  Yes !  yes !"  said  the  unhappy  man,  ^  he 
weeps  with  me.     He  is  a  friend,  gentlemen;  he 
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has  been  with  us  through  all  our  troubles;  he 
loves  my  wife,  he  loves  my  daughter.  Do  you 
not  love  them  V'  said  he  to  the  dog,  and  the  tears 
dropped  on  the  fine  animal's  head  while  he 
pressed  it  to  his  knees.  **  Amelie !  Philippine  P' 
Every  time  their  names  were  pronounced  the 
dog  howled  piteously,  displayed  the  greatest  agi- 
tation, and  turned  in  every  direction,  as  if  trying 
whether  he  could  not  discover  the  beloved  objects 
and  bring  them  to  his  master. 

This  spectacle  affected  eveiy  one;  the  great 
partisan  of  Descartes  was  moved  as  well  as  others. 
He  approached  the  dog  and  caressed  him ;  but  in 
a  moment,  reflecting  that  he  ought  not  to  concede, 
he  drew  back.  The  abb^  was  behind  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  .ear,  ^'  Is  thai  a  mere  machine?'' 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  abb^  had  been 
previously  informed  by  Vaubertrand  of  the  arrival 
of  M.  Blanchard,  and  of  the  touching  fidelity  and 
affection  of  his  dog. 

I  could  not  think  of  leaving  the  stoiy  of  the 
dog  untold ;  and  now,  having  noticed  all  my  prison 
I,  I  will  close  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Our  new  priBon. — Madame  SaiiiTiDe's  exertions  in  my  bdmUl — 
CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Danton. — Six  of  our  company  condenined 
■  to  the  guillotine. — The  Polchinello  of  the  republic. — M.  G«- 
vandon. — His  usury. — Mademoiselle  Devienne's  pardon  and 
liberation  firom  prison. — Her  peculiar  powen  aa  an  actMsa. — 
Excellent  qualities  in  private  life.  —  Talleyrand's  sj^aahed 
stockings. — The  Abb^  Delille's  only  pun. — Filial  affection  of 
Mademoiselle  Devienne. — Unexpected  meeting  with  her  finther 
— Her  mother's  prejudice  against  theatres  and  actors. — Con- 
▼emon. 

Our  party  of  theatrical  prisoners  were  now  re- 
moved to  a  more  comfortable  place  of  confine* 
ment.  Our  new  prison  a£brded  us  the  advantages 
of  improved  air  and  extended  space.  We  had  the 
privilege  of  walking  in  vast  corridors,  which  were 
ventilated  by  large  windows  looking  out  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  old  convent.  We  could  gaze  upon  the 
blue  sky  and  the  verdant  grass — sights  which  seem 
to  impart  new  life  to  those  who  have  lingered  long 
in  close  captivity.     I  was  bom  in  1761,  and  yet 
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it  was  not  till  1794  that  I  learned  to  woraUp  the 
^ory;  of  spring. 

We  were  removed  in  hackney-coaches,  three  of 
us  being  seated  in  each.  We  were  not  hand- 
cuffed, nor  subjected  to  any  kind  of  restraint,  and 
with  the  exception  of  being  growled  at  on  our  en- 
trance by  a  huge  dog,  who,  machine  as  Descartes 
might  have  called  him,  had  been  taught  to  recog- 
nise the  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
them  in  case  of  any  attempt  to  escape,  we  were 
treated  with  a  degree  of  consideration  for  which 
we  felt  grateful.  Moreover,  we  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  we  should  soon  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive the  visits  of  our  friends  and  relations.  But 
these  permissions  were  not  very  easily  obtained. 
They  were  issued  with  the  names  blank,  and  thus 
they  became  objects  of  traffic  among  the  porters 
'  and  turnkeys,  who  sold  and  re-sold  them,  so  that 
*  their  prices  rose  and  fell  alternately,  like  stock  on 
\  the  exchange. 

This  sort  of  traffic  would  probably  have  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  very  frequently 
permiaaion  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  friend,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind  intervention  of  M.  Trouv^, 
who  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  literaiy 
department  of  the  **  Moniteur."  Since  that  time 
M.  Trouv^  has  become  possessed  of  a  brilliant 
fortune;  and  few  men  better  deserve  to  enjoy 
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prosperity,  or  know  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  it. 
He  never  neglected  the  opportunity  of  serving 
any  one  to  whom  his  assistance  could  be  usefuL 
I  here  denounce  him  as  a  conspirator  to  whom  the 
ComAlie  Pran9aise  owes  many  profound  obliga- 
tions, hoping  that  this  betrayal  of  his  goodness 
will  not  wound  his  delicacy. 

But  first  let  me  render  the  tribute  due  to  my 
kind  and  afiectionate  sister  Felicity  •  •  •  To  her 
who  was  a  mother  to  my  daughter,  a  guide  to  my 
son,  and  a  consolation  to  my  aged  father  ...  to 
her  whose  meek  and  patient  spirit  now  rests  after 
a  life  of  weary  trial  ...  let  me  render  my  debt  of 
grateful  affection. 

My  sister  Felicity  (who  became  by  marriage 
Madame  Sainville)  had  performed  in  the  same 
theatrical  company  with  Collot  d'Herbois,  at  Bor- 
deaux. She  had  preserved  his  honour  and  even 
saved  his  life,  when  they  were  both  compromised 
by  his  being  implicated  in  a  serious  affidr.  Felicity 
prevailed  on  M.  Duhamel,  who  was  then  echevim 
of  the  district,  to  connive  in  the  escape  of  CoUot 
d'Herbois.  This  sort  of  service  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten, and  my  sister  had  a  right  to  expect  that, 
when  he  rose  to  power  and  importance,  he  would 
gladly  embrace  an  opportunity  of  discharging  his 
debt  of  gratitude.  Full  of  hope,  she  took  him 
a  petition  in  my  behalf.     He  readily  granted  her 
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an  audience,  and  she  interpreted  that  circumstance 
favourably.  Poor  Felicity !  how  greatly  was  she 
deceived!  Collot  d'Herbois  answered  her  veiy 
briefly,  and  with  an  off-hand  air  of  confidence, 
which  he  never  knew  how  to  assume  when  he  was 
on  the  stage,  said,  **  You  interceded  for  me  once, 
that's  true;  but  times  are  changed,  and  you  come 
to  intercede  to  me  in  behalf  of  another.  I  can 
give  you  no  hope.  Your  brother  is  an  aristocrat, 
and  he  must  suffer  as  others  have  done.'' 

Deeply  grieved,  but  still  clinging  to  hope,  she 
then  repaired  to  Danton,  who  in  several  instances 
had  shown  himself  alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity. 
He,  like  Collot  d'Herbois,  readily  granted  her  an 
audience ;  but  at  the  end  of  her  appeal  dismissed 
my  sister  most  harshly  and  violently.  Poor 
Felicity  returned  home  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
with  the  painful  conviction  that  nature,  the  &- 
vourite  word  in  the  new  revolutionary  vocabulary, 
had  no  more  power  over  the  feelings  than  the  pro- 
hibited word  gratitude. 

Meanwhile  the  doom  which  had  so  long  threat- 
ened me  and  my  firiends,  now  seemed  to  be  not  far 
distant  I  learned  that  Collot  d'Herbois  had 
written  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  recommending  that 
judgment  should  be  speedily  pronounced  on  six 
of  us,  who  were  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
culpable.    It  was  easy  to  guess  the  probable  issue 
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of  the  case.  Accordiiig  to  ciutoiii,  the  padcets  of 
documentB  idating  to  eadi  caaewere  acparatel^ 
tied  up,  and  endorsed  with  red  ink,  with  a  fiital 
letter,  which  letter  waa  intended  to  be  a  aignal  to 
the  judge  presiding  at  the  pliant  tribimaL  Alaige 
6.  signified  gmOoimey  or  death;  a  D.  stood  lor 
dqwriatioHy  or  baniahmenl;  and  an  R.  indicated 
reanie,  reprieve,  or  poasibfy  aoqnittaL  Now  it 
happened  that  the  documents  rdating  to  oar  six 
cases  were  endorsed  thus: — 

Dazincourt G. 

Fleuiy 6. 

Louise  C<mtat    .    •    •    •    G. 

EmilieContat    ....    6. 

Rauoooit G. 

Lange G. 

Not  content  with  inscribing  the  fiital  letters, 
which  maiked  these  sentences  of  decapitatioo,  the 
grateful  CoUot  added  a  postscript,  which  pre- 
duded  all  appeaL  At  a  subsequent  period  I  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  sight  of  this  note,  which  was 
written  by  the  man  who,  in  return  for  what  be 
owed  my  sister,  wished  to  release  me  finNn  the 
cares  of  the  world,  in  company  with  five  of  my 
most  valued  firiends.    Hie  note  was  as  fi>Uows:-' 

^  Hie  Committee  sends  you,  dtisen,  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  actors  of  the  Com61ie  Fran* 
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9aifle.  Tou  know,  as  all  patriots  do,  that  their 
conduct  has  been  counter-revolutionary  in  the  ex- 
treme. You  must  bring  them  to  trial  on  the  18th 
Messidor.  With  regard  to  the  others,  there  are 
some  among  them  who  may  be  punished  with 
banishment.  But  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
with  them  after  the  others  have  been  tried. 

'^  Signed.  Collot  IVHbrbois." 

Nearly  nine  months  had  now  elapsed  since  our 
arrest,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  show  a 
little  clemency  towards  some  of  us,  by  way  of  an 
excuse  for  being  rigorous  with  the  others.  To  have 
sent  the  ^te  of  the  company  of  the  Com^e 
Fran$aise  to  the  scaffold  would  have  been  too 
violent  a  measure  of  revolutionary  justice.  We 
were  not  ordinary  victims,  and  our  case  was  sure 
to  claim  a  huge  share  of  public  sympathy.  Actors 
are  a  class  of  people  for  whom  the  mass  of  the 
French  public  cherish  a  more  than  common  d^;ree 
of  interest.  The  feeling  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded is  not  respect,  and  perhaps  not  admiration ; 
but  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  both,  mingled 
with  a  little  spice  of  gratitude.  The  love  of  the 
French  people  for  theatrical  amusements  is  a 
pledge  for  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  fate  of 
the  players.  The  sight  of  a  player  off  the  stage 
never  fiuls  with  them  to  revive  the  recollection 
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have  been  hanged  without  mercy ;  but  PolchmeOo 
was  borne  away  in  triumph. 

The  committee  which  was  destined  to  decide 
our  &te,  divided  us  into  separate  classes,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  interest  and  simulating  jus- 
tice. In  the  list  which  I  have  above  transcribed, 
the  reader  will  have  perceived  that  six  of  us  were 
marked  with  the  &tal  6,  a  few  were  to  be  libe- 
rated, and  the  rest  were  to  be  banished.  Made- 
moiselle Devienne  had  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
those  condemned  to  banishment ;  but  even  during 
the  crisis  of  the  reign  of  terror,  firiendship  could 
work  miracles,  and  our  estimable  friend  obtained 
a  pardon. 

For  her  deliverance  she  was  indebted  to  the 
powerful  intercession  of  Vouland,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  inte- 
rested himself  for  her  at  the  request  of  M.  Gevau- 
dan,  a  great  army  contractor.  To  contract  for  the 
supply  of  the  army  required,  at  that  time,  vast 
pecuniary  means,  and  M.  Gevaudan's  fortune  was 
considerable.  He  used  his  powerful  interest  in 
behalf  of  some  of  our  theatrical  colleagues.  In 
this  good  work  his  money  assisted  us  not  a  little ; 
but  his  persevering  energy  still  more.  Still  though 
a  man  of  the  most  generous  and  honourable  feel- 
ing, he  did  not  in  every  instance  afford  us  his 
services  gratis.    He  may  even  be  said  to  have  lent 
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them  at  a  large  rate  of  interest;  and  subsequently 
the  usurer  took  from  us  Mademoiselle  Devienne, 
to  whom  he  offered  his  hand  and  fortune. 

The  day  on  which  this  favourite  actress  was 
liberated  was  kept  as  a  festival  by  her  theatrical 
colleagues  who  still  remained  in  durance.  Made- 
moiselle Devienne  seemed  to  have  kindled  for  us 
a  ray  of  hope^  and  we  all  rejoiced  that  she  was  the 
first  of  our  party  on  whom  good  fortune  had 
deigned  to  smile.  We  all  knew  her  kindhearted- 
ness,  and  readiness  to  assist  any  one  in  trouble 
or  difficulty ;  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  convinced 
that  her  friendship  for  me  would  never  relax. 

What  a  charming  actress  she  was ;  and  now,  in 
the  retirement  of  private  life,  what  a  charm  she 
diffiises  through  the  chosen  ciixsle  of  friends  whom 
she  occasionally  assembles  around  her.  On  the 
stage  she  evinced  all  that  quickness  and  delicate 
tact,  which  render  the  actor  independent  of  the 
author.  Devienne  could  impart  spirit  and  effect 
to  a  dialogue  in  itself  dull  and  pointless.  By  a 
look  or  a  gesture  she  made  a  bon-mot ;  by  an  in- 
flexion of  her  voice,  or  a  pause,  she  could  give 
meaning  to  a  line  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  meaningless.  She  understood  Marivaux; 
but  she  made  Molifere  understood.  The  talents 
with  which  nature  had  lavishly  endowed  her,  and 
which  made  her  so  accomplished  an  actress,  would 
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have  raised  her  to  celebrity  in  any  station  of  life  as 
well  as  on  the  stage.  Yet  such  was  Devienne's 
self-denial^  and  aversion  firom  any  thing  like  dis- 
play, that  she  never  exercised  in  private  life  those 
peculiar  talents  which  had  won  for  her  so  lai^  a 
share  of  public  favour.  Her  manner  off  the  stage 
was  simple,  unaffected,  and  modest.  When  in 
her  own  house,  presiding  amidst  a  small  circle  of 
friends,  she  was  truly  charming;  but  in  a  laif;e 
assemblage  of  company  she  seldom  attracted  at- 
tention. Unlike  Contat,  she  never  reigned  the 
queen  of  drawing-room  conversation,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  conversation  in  full-dress ;  nor  could 
she,  like  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe,  maintain 
a  running  fire  of  repartee. 

Devienne,  in  her  country  house  at  Orleans,  was 
a  perfect  embodiment  of  la  boime  Chatelaine ;  and 
the  charming  grace  of  her  manners  was  equalled 
only  by  the  goodness  of  her  disposition.  In  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  her  filial  feeling,  I  will  relate 
the  following  history. 

Five  or  six  days  before  the  festival  of  the  first 
grand  federation,  and  at  a  time  when  liberty  pre- 
sented herself  under  so  fair  an  aspect,  I  happened 
to  be  taking  a  stroU  round  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
It  was  delightful  then  to  witness  the  feeling  of 
concord  and  firatemity  which  seemed  as  it  were  to 
unite  together  a  million  of  citizens  into  one  single 
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family.  I  remember  on  that  day  I  saw  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand's silk  stockings  covered  with  mud  by  a 
passing  wheelbarrow,  and  was  mightily  amused 
by  the  good-humoured  gaiety  of  the  Abb^  Delille. 
On  this  occasion  I  heard  him  utter  the  only  pun 
he  ever  made  in  his  life.  The  ladies,  with  whom 
he  was  in  company,  had  been  since  the  early  part 
of  the  morning  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  were 
not  merely  tired,  but  almost  famished.  On  hear- 
ing them  complain  of  hunger,  the  Abb^  advised 
them  to  apply  to  the  Fee  des  rations.  (Federation.) 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  leave  of  the  Abb£  and  his 
party  than  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Devienne  advanc- 
ing towards  me,  her  face  beaming  with  cheerfulness 
and  contentment. 

'^  What  patriotism !"  exclaimed  I. 

"  What  joy !"  replied  she. 

*' You  are  quite  radiant  to-day.'* 

"  No  wonder,"  said  Devienne,  ^'  for  I  am  truly 
happy.  I  have  to-day  recovered  a  pleasure  of  which 
I  have  been  long  deprived;  I  possess  it  now,  and 
never  will  again  relinquish  it." 

Then  drawing  me  a  few  paces  forward,  she 
pointed  to  a  distant  object,  which  was  not  very 
discernible  amidst  the  confused  mass;  I  at  least 
was  unable  to  discover  to  what  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  attract  my  attention,  for  her  indications 
consisted  merely  of  exclamations  of  joy.    At  first 
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I  thought  she  was  pointmg  to  Lafayette,  who  was 
at  that  moment  crossing  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

**  Is  all  this  ecstasy  excited  by  the  presence  of 
the  hero  of  America?"  said  L 

^*  No/'  replied  she,  ^*  not  by  the  general,  though 
I  am  not  among  his  least  ardent  admirers.  The 
man  dearest  to  me  in  all  this  vast  assemblage,  is 
he — there  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard.  .  . 
•  .  •  that  venerable  man,  with  grey  hair,  is  my 
father." 

«  Your  father?"  said  I. 

''Yes,"  answered  Devienne, ''  I  have  found  him 
here  to^y ;  he  has  seen  and  recognized  me. .  .  . 
He  knew  his  daughter,  though  changed,  as  he  says 
I  am,  into  a  fine  lady.  .  •  .  Oh,  Fleury,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  happy  this  meeting  has  made  me.  • . 
...  I  have  at  length  embraced  my  beloved  parent, 
and  he  has  promised  to  come  to  live  with  me. 
You  must  come  and  see  us ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  him. 

In  explanation  of  this  unexpected  meeting, 
I  must  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  &mily  of 
Mademoiselle  Devienne  were  inhabitants  of  Lyons, 
where  they  had  been  settled  for  several  genera- 
tions. They  were  honest  industrious  artisans  of 
unblemished  character,  and  such  was  the  respect 
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in  which  they  were  held^  that  the  good  people  of 
Lyons  spoke  of  their  Th£venins  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  similar  to  that  with  which  the  French  no- 
bility talk  of  their  Montmorencys.  This  Th^yenin, 
who  was  the  eldest  branch  of  the  fionily,  and  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  honour  of  his  ances- 
tors, married  a  pretty  girl,  and  their  union  was 
blessed  by  a  lovely  fiEumly ;  proving  the  truth  of  the 
old  French  proverb :  ^*  Bon  tang  ne  peid  metUirJ^ 

But  fate  had  prepared  a  change  in  the  hitherto 
unvaried  occupation  of  the  silk  weaver's  family. 
Among  his  children  there  was  a  daughter,  whom 
the  Comic  Muse  had  marked  out  as  one  of  her 
most  favourite  votaries.  She  was  taken  one  night 
to  the  theatre  of  Lyons  by  some  friends.  This 
was  a  singular  incident,  for  Madame  Th^enin 
carried  her  piety  to  such  a  rigorous  extreme,  as  to 
regard  the  theatre  as  a  place  of  perdition.  Th« 
attractions  of  the  mimic  scene,  however,  deter- 
mined the  future  career  of  her  charming  daughter, 
who,  a  few  years  subsequently,  having  passed 
through  a  course  of  instruction  under  Pr^ville, 
made  her  appearance  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Devienne  on  the  first  stage  of  Europe. 

At  the  time  of  her  dibdi,  Mademoiselle  Fanier 
and  Madame  Dugazon'were  about  to  retire,  and 
Madame  Bellecourt  was  no  longer  a  fitting  repre- 
sentative of  Moliere's  saubrettea.    This  moment 
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might  have  been  deemed  highly  favourable  for  the 
appearance  of  a  talented  young  actress^  but  that 
Mademoiselle  Joly  was  still  on  the  stage.  In 
rivalry  with  hety  success  was  difficult;  and^  conse- 
quently^  the  triumph  of  the  young  (Ubuianie  was 
the  more  marked.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  the 
triumph  which  crowned  the  talents  of  my  fair 
comrade:  that  is  sufficiently  well  known.  My 
purpose  here  is  to  speak  of  Devienne^  not  as  an 
actress,  but  to  render  the  tribute  due  to  her 
merits  as  a  woman. 

Whilst  this  actress  was  surrounded  by  the 
enchantments  of  fortune  and  celebrity,  the  wo- 
man  had  her  sorrows  and  regrets.  Love  for  her 
art  had  caused  her  to  forsake  her  home,  and  a 
fond  remembrance  of  her  parents  and  family 
embittered  the  contentment  which  would  other- 
wise have  accompanied  her  success.  How  great 
then  was  her  happiness  when  she  recognised  her 
fitther  at  the  Champ-de-Mars.  .  •  .  that  father, 
who  in  spite  of  long  separation  instantly  recog- 
nized her,  though  elegantly  dressed.  He  was  one 
of  the  deputies  firom  Lyons  to  the  Federation. 
The  fitther  and  daughter  embraced  each  other  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  old 
Th^enin  consented  to  remain  in  Fbris  and  reside 
with  Devienne. 

But  there  was  another  object  to  be  gained. 
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Her  mother  was  in  Lyons,  and  as  rigid  and  pre- 
judiced as  ever.  How  could  Devienne  hope  to 
win  her  reconciUation?  Only  by  renouncing  the 
stage ;  a  sacrifice  under  any  circumstances  diffi- 
cult, but  now  more  so  than  ever,  since  her  parents' 
advancing  years  and  altered  circumstances  de- 
manded that  pecuniary  aid,  which  Devienne's 
professional  emoluments  would  alone  enable  her 
to  afford  them.  In  manufacturing  towns  every 
poUtical  change  is  sensibly  felt,  and  the  revolution, 
in  spite  of  its  early  promises,  had  almost  ruined 
the  trade  of  Lyons.  Such  were  the  considerations 
which  Devienne  su^ested  to  Maitre  Th^venin,  in 
her  wish  to  prepare  a  comfortable  home  for  her 
parents  during  their  latter  days. 

At  length,  by  dint  of  urgent  letters^  and  the  re- 
presentations of  persons  who  had  influence  with  her, 
Madame  Th^venin  was  prevailed  on  to  consent  to 
quit  her  native  city  and  remove  to  Pkuis.  She 
began  to  pack  up,  but  not  till  after  she  had  settled 
an  important  clause  in  the  contract,  which  was, 
that  her  daughter  should  never  speak  to  her  on 
the  subject  of  the  theatre.  With  the  exception  of 
Devienne,  she  was  the  first  of  the  family  in  the 
female  line  who  had  ever  ventured  to  wander  so 
far  from  her  native  home. 

Meanwhile,  Devienne  had  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted a  little  scheme,  which  appeared  to  her  cal- 
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Ciliated  to  secure  on  a  firmer  basis  the  happiness 
of  her  beloved  parents.  She  purchased^  through 
the  medium  of  a  friend  in  Lyons,  the  whole  of  her 
Cither's  machinery  and  stock,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Puis  under  the  safeguard  of  one  of  his 
workmen,  who  had  been  long  in  his  employment, 
and  who  would  have  evinced  much  more  grief  at 
the  separation  which  his  master  so  deeply  regretted, 
had  he  not  been  in  the  happy  secret. 

At  length  Thevenin  and  his  wife  were  fiurly  in- 
stalled in  the  elegant  residence  of  their  daughter, 
which  was  the  resort  of  all  the  most  brilliant  com* 
pany  in  FUis.  Devienne's  drawing-room  was 
speedily  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her  father  at- 
tired in  his  Sunday  suit,  with  his  shirt-frill  finely 
small-plaited.  His  wife's  likeness  was  soon  hung 
as  a  pendlmt  to  it,  the  good  lady  being  painted 
in  best  brocaded  silk  gown,  and  her  Lyonnese 
eameiie^  Dukes,  counts,  marquisses  and  barons, 
literary  men  and  artists,  all  rendered  homage  to 
these  portraits,  by  bowing  to  them  whenever  they 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  the  favourite  actress. 
Devienne  felt  proud  to  show  the  likenesses  of  her 
revered  parents,  but  still  more  proud  to  introduce 
the  originals  to  her  visitors.  She  seated  them  at 
table  in  company  with  her  most  noble  guests,  by 
whom  they  were  treated  with  every  maik  of  con- 
sideration. 

b3 
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Distinctions^  however,  are  sometimes  more  irk- 
some than  gratifying  to  persons  unaccustomed  to 
them.  So  it  proved  in  the  case  of  the  worthy  silk- 
weaver  and  his  wife;  and  after  a  time  they  bc^ed 
that  their  daughto*  would  fidfil  a  promise  she  had 
made  them  when  they  first  consented  to  settle  in 
VaiiB,  to  let  them  have  a  home  of  their  own ;  a 
small  house,  in  which  they  might  live  with  lesa 
ceremony ;  where  Th^enin  might  indulge  in  his 
old  custom  of  shaving  only  once  a  week,  and  where 
his  wife  might  employ  herself  in  her  daily  task  of 
knitting.  Devienne  acceded  to  their  wishes :  the 
house  was  taken,  and  all  preliminary  arrangements 
having  been  complfted,  the  worthy  couple  in* 
stalled  themselves  in  their  new  abode,  which  was 
small  and  neat,  in  ^  pleasant  situation,  and  fiur^ 
nished  with  the  nicest  regard  to  the  comfort  of  its 
future  occupants.  What,  however,  were  the  joy 
and  astonishment  of  Th^enin,  when,  on  entering 
a  small  sort  of  a  workshop  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises, he  beheld  his  loom  and  all  the  other  arti- 
cles  used  in  his  business,  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  at  Lyons,  and  at  the  same  time  recognised  the 
workman  who  had  so  long  been  his  fiuthful  assis- 
tant  Then  there  was  a  little  garden  prettQy  laid 
out  in  flower-beds,  and  a  few  perches  of  grasa- 
plot  on  which  a  goat  was  browsing — ^it  was  the 
favourite  goat  to  which  Th€venin's  wife  had  bade 
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a  last  farewell  when  she  set  out  (or  Paris,  and 
which  had  arrived  that  same  morning  by  the  maUe- 
poite* 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  rendered  the 
happiness  of  Devienne  incomplete;  her  mother's 
prejudice  against  the  stage.  A  natural  vanity  led 
her  to  wish  that  her  parents  should  see  her  in  some 
of  her  fiivourite  characters ;  we  always  feel  gratified 
to  display  our  success  to  those  whose  affection  is 
dear  to  us.  Maitre  Th^venin  was  less  obstinate 
than  his  wife;  he  had  ventured  to  see  one  of  those 
performances  which  excited  so  much  public  admi- 
ration, and  felt  proud  of  being  the  fiither  of  so  fas* 
dnating  and  clever  a  woman.  He  now  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  persuade  his  wife  to  go  and  see 
the  acting  of  their  accomplished  daughter.  But 
Madame  Thdvenin  continued  obdurate,  until  the 
intervention  of  a  third  party  brought  the  matter  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  concession  was  made  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was 
a  particular  firiend  of  Devienne,  and  who  had  con- 
ceived a  high  respect  for  her  mother.  This  lady 
undertook  the  task  of  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
Madame  Th^venin. 

This  task  was  no  vay  eaay  one.  The  old  lady's 
prgudices  were  strongly  rooted.  '*  The  visitors 
of  a  theatre,"  she  said,  **  could  not  hope  for  salva- 
tion  Sentiments  were  broached  on  the  stage 
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which  no  good  Christian  or  sound  moralist  could 
sanction/'  &c.  &c« 

<^  Well,  madame/'  said  the  lady  one  day,  when 
she  had  almost  lost  her  patience  in  listening  to  the 
puritanical  doctrines  of  Devienne's  mother,  ''  I 
hope  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  my  moral 
or  religious  principles  are  very  much  at  fault,^ 

'^  Oh !  madame/'  said  she,  ^'  how  can  you  ima- 
gine ...?** 

'^  I  go  very  often  to  the  theatre,^^  said  the  lady. 

*'Yes,*'  replied  Madame  Th^enin;  "we  all 
have  our  own  ideas  on  these  questions/' 

"  But,  madame,"  ui^d  the  lady,  "  we  ought 
not  to  have  wrong  ideas;  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
more  ready  to  embrace  wrong  ideas  than  my 
neighbours.  In  short,  my  dear  Madame  Th€ve- 
nin,  if  you  do  not  consent  to  accept  a  place  in  my 
box,  and  to  accompany  me  to  the  theatre,  I  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  you  think  my  conduct  incor- 
rect because  I  go." 

______  • 

Poor  Madame  Th^enin  did  not  well  know  what 
to  say  to  this.  At  length,  after  some  fiuther 
arguments  and  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  sincere  feeling  of 
respect,  she  consented  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
yet  exert  all  her  might  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
Satan. 

On  the  night  fixed  for-  this  long-wished-for 
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visit,  the  play  was  ''  Athalie/'  and  Devienne  was 
to  play  a  part  in  the  afterpiece.  Madame  Th^ve- 
nin  drew  back  into  a  comer  of  the  box ;  she  cast 
down  her  eyes,  and  held  her  hands  over  her  ears, 
and  in  this  manner  got  over  the  first  act  with 
a  tolerably  easy  conscience.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  the  good  lady  began  to  be 
weary  of  her  irksome  attitude.  She  rested  one  of 
her  hands  on  her  knee,  and  at  that  moment  some 
of  the  words  of  Josabet  fell  gently  on  her  ear. 
The  harmony  of  Racine's  poetry  operated  like  a 
spell,  and  in  a  few  moments  both  ears  were  open 
to  receive  it.  The  boyish  voice  of  Joas  was  next 
heard,  and  the  good  lady  raised  her  eyes  and 
directed  an  almost  stealthy  glance  to  the  stage. 
She  now  both  looked  and  listened.  She  was  at 
once  amazed  and  captivated  by  the  splendour  of 
the  temple  and  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  of  which 
every  line  brought  to  her  mind  reminiscences  of 
her  Bible.  As  the  progress  of  the  piece  advanced, 
Madame  Th^venin's  interest  and  admiration  in- 
creased* She  rested  her  elbows  on  the  box,  and 
supporting  her  head  on  her  hands  she  gazed  and 
listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention.  The 
children  of  Levi  appear,  the  harmonious  chords 
of  the  harps  resound,  a  sublime  melody  accom- 
panies the  transports  of  Joad, — and  Joad  himself, 
the  high-priest,  the  inspired  prophet,  predicts  the 
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New  Jerusalem.  The  sacred  grandeur  of  the 
whole  scene,  together  with  the  captivating  strains 
of  the  accompanying  music,  penetrated  the  heart 
of  the  pious  convert  Her  eyes  were  suffiised  with 
tears ;  and  inspired  by  her' feeling  of  religion  and 
divine  love,  she  bowed  her  head,  dropped  on  her 
knees,  and  devoutly  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

This  conversion  rendered  Mademoiselle  De- 
vienne  truly  happy.  I  might  relate  twenty  anec> 
dotes  illustrative  of  her  excellent  feeling,  and  her 
exemplary  conduct  to  her  parents  and  her  fiEunily ; 
but  the  particulars  I  have  above  narrated  will 
suffice  to  show  that  Devienne  possessed  higher 
qualities  than  even  her  professional  talents,  great 
as  those  talents  were.  After  her  liberation  from 
prison,  she  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
obtain  the  release  of  her  theatrical  comrades.  In 
her  endeavours  to  accomplish  this  object,  she  even 
incurred  the  risk  of  compromising  her  own  safety ; 
she  had  however  the  mortification  to  find  her 
efforts  were  unavailing.  The  individual  to  whom 
we  owed  our  deliverance  evinced  in  the  aooom* 
plishment  of  his  object  an  extraordioary  share  of 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  But  this  story 
must  form  the  subject  of  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Charies  de  LaboMidrD. — His  appointmeDt  under  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. — His  efforts  in  behslf  of  revolutionsry  victims. 
— Aeenastory  doeuments. — Method  derited  hy  De  Lahnssiire 
for  destroyfaig  them. — NoyadM. — Fooqoier-TinTiUe's  letter. — 
Danger  encountered  by  De  Labossi^re  in  his  exertions  to  save 
OS. — Scene  in  a  corpa-de-garde. — Madame  de  Beauhamots 
saved  by  De  Labussiire. 

We  owed  our  deliverance,  in  a  moat  curious  way, 
to  a  man  who  at  that  time  held  a  poat  under 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  This  man  was 
Charles  de  Labusaifere.  But  for  him^  the  Comedie 
Flran9aise  must  assuredly  have  paid  its  tithe  to 
Fouquier-Tinville.  The  zeal  and  devotedness  of 
our  friends  and  relatives^  the  uigent  intercession 
of  persons  who  still  possessed  some  political  influ- 
ence, and  who  cherished  an  interest  for  the  dra- 
matic  art, — all  would  have  been  unavailing, — ^we 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  had  not  Charles  da 
Labussiire  devised  a  scheme  for  saving  us. 

B  6 
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Like  many  others^  Labussiere  lost  his  fortune 
when  the  revolution  took  a  violent  and  decided 
course^  at  which  time  he  became  what  was  then 
termed  a  moiumnaire  and  an  olarmMie^  Threar 
tened  with  danger  on  every  side^  he  knew  not 
where  to  fly  for  refuge^  when  a  fiiend^  who  was 
connected  with  the  government,  and  who  knew 
that  Labussiere's  name  was  inscribed  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  stupected,  offered  to  procure  him  a 
place  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A 
more  acceptable  proposition  could  not  be  made  to 
a  man  who  was  compromised.  The  most  secure 
place  of  concealment  was  in  the  enemy's  camp. 
Nevertheless  De  Labussiere  at  first  returned  a 
blank  refusal  to  the  offer.  He  was  warned  that 
the  thunderbolt  would  soon  break  over  his  head; 
and  at  length  yielding  to  the  uigent  importunities 
of  friends,  who  were  affectionately  interested  for 
his  safety,  he  accepted  the  proffered  post. 

He  was  first  installed  in  the  Bureau  de  la  Corre^ 
spondance,  an  office  to  which  were  addressed  all  the 
denunciations  emanating  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  He  speedily  became 
disgusted  at  the  injustice  of  the  accusations,  and 
the  inhumanity  of  the  accusers.  He  wished  to  re- 
linquish his  situation ;  but  the  friend  who  had  pro- 
ciured  it  for  him,  assured  him  that  his  resignation 
would  in  all  probability  cost  him  his  head.    With 
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the  view  of  diminishing  some  of  the  unpleasantness 
of  De  Labussiere's  position^  the  friend  above 
alluded  to  succeeded  in  getting  him  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  de$  PUces  accusaiiveSy  an  office  in 
which  the  lists  of  prisoners  were  registered*  This 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me  and  my  fel- 
low prisoners  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  as  it  also 
was  to  many  other  victims  whom  De  Labussi^re's 
situation  enabled  him  to  serve. 

De  Labussi^e  was  installed  in  this  general  de- 
pository for  documents  relating  to  prisoners,  and 
through  his  hands  passed  the  denunciations  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  arrests,  together  with 
the  lists  styled  Hats  rauonnis,  and  the  notes 
termed  notes  mdmdueUea.  To  the  same  office 
the  justificatory  documents  were  likewise  ad- 
dressed; ahd  all  these  papers  came  daily  under 
his  examination.  His  appointment  to  this  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  post  enabled  him  to  save 
many  unfortunate  victims,  although  in  so  doing, 
he  frequently  hazarded  his  own  life,  and  some- 
times the  hves  of  his  colleagues ;  several  of  the 
latter,  to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  were,  like  him- 
self, men  of  humanity.  Most  of  the  clerks  in  this 
office  had  accepted  their  situations  from  the  same 
motive  which  actuated  De  Labussiere,  namely,  to 
screen  themselves  from  unjust  accusations,  sug- 
gested by  republican  vengeance.     They  averted 
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much  mischief,  if  thej  did  not  in  every  instance 
accomplish  the  good  ends  to  which  their  efforts 
tended. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  received  firom 
the  offices  above  mentioned,  the  various  documents 
which  constituted  the  pretended  grounds  of  con- 
demnations ;  and  such  was  the  irregular  and  un- 
businesslike mode  of  proceeding,  that  no  account 
of  these  documents  was  kept,  nor  did  the  com- 
mittee give  any  acknowledgment  of  having  received 
them.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  several 
packets  were  indorsed  in  red  ink,  a  fact  which  I 
learned  from  De  Labussiere  himself. 

Before  he  became  fully  cognizant  of  the  reckless 
disorder  which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  fatal 
committee,  De  Labussi^  observed  a  due  degree 
of  caution,  and  trod  the  ground  lightly.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  abstracting  occasionally  a  few 
papers  from  the  portfohos,  and  thus  causing  some 
few  victims  to  be  overlooked.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  hundreds  of  lives  were  wantonly  and 
blindly  sacrificed,  in  a  chaos  of  confusion  which 
screened  every  one  from  responsibility.  De  La- 
bussiere then  set  to  work  with  a  bolder  hand\ 

>  The  reader  nmy  form  some  idea  of  the  tetrible  chaos  here 
alluded  to,  from  the  followmg  passage  in  the  M^moiies  of  Jossph 
Marie  de  TEpinard: — ^^In  my  prisony**  he  says^  ''and  sobse- 
qosntly  at  the  Condergeriey  I  heard  the  jaikm  calliDg  orer  the 
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''  In  all  cases,'^  said  Labussiere  (I  here  quote 
his  own  wordB)^  **  in  which  I  found  the  heads  of 
ftmilies  compromised,  I  spared  no  effiirts  to  save 
them,  without  reference  to  the  supposed  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  ofiences  with  which  they  were 
charged.  It  appeared  to  me  that  to  save  a  father 
and  mother  was  firequently  equivalent  to  saving  a 
whole  family,  especially  in  those  ranks  of  life  in 
which  children  must  depend  on  their  parents'  ex* 
ertions  for  actual  subsistence.  When  I  had  ab* 
stracted  the  documents  containing  the  charges 
against  my  predestined  prisoners,  I  carefuUy  de* 
posited  them  in  my  strong  oaken  drawer,  locking 
it  carefully.  But  it  was  requisite  that  the  execu- 
tioner should  do  some  work  for  his  wages ; — with- 
out that,  all  would  have  been  discovered,  and  I 
should  myself  have  been  lost  in  my  effi>rts  to  save 
others.  I  tied  up  the  fatal  portfolio,  leaving  in  it, 
all  the  papers  with  which  I  could  not  venture  to 
meddle.  These  papers  compromised  all  the  heads 
which  it  was  necessary  to  consign  to  the  devouring 

BMDM  of  friawM&n  wlio  wane  to  be  libemtad,  the  eharget  Agiinst 
then  not  hftTing  been  nibeteiitiftted ; — bot  it  wtm  found  thai  w- 
▼erml  of  thoee  penons  had  been  soillotnied.  One  day  •  list  wm 
brought  in,  containing  the  names  of  npwarda  of  eighty  petvone 
aeqoitted  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  it  waa  disco- 
rered  that  rixty-two  of  the  number  had  been  prerionsly  brought 
to  the  block.**    Who  would  not  work  for  a  revolution  I 
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hydnu  All  went  off  successfully,  and  I  gained  for 
myself  the  reputation  of  being  a  most  zealous  ser- 
vant of  the  Republic, — a  reputation  which  screened 
me  from  suspicion  when  I  happened  to  be  seen  at 
unusual  hours  and  in  extraordinary  places.  We 
were  then  in  the  summer  season,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  presented  myself  at  the 
Tuilleries,  where  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
held  its  sittings,  and  where  my  office  was  likewise 
situated.  I  pretended  to  be  going  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee,  and  accordingly  al- 
ways made  choice  of  those  hours  when  I  knew  the 
members  were  deliberating.  Fortunately  I  was 
not  personally  known  to  every  one,  and  the  porters 
having  merely  to  look  at  my  carte  JPenirfej  I  soon 
slipped  out  of  sight,  and  gained  my  office.  The 
keys  were  deposited  in  a  certain  spot,  known  only 
to  my  clerk  and  myself.  I  entered  sofUy,  and 
without  a  light,  groping  my  way  to  the  desk 
drawer  where  I  had  placed  the  papers  which  I  had 
secreted  during  the  day.  How  joyful  I  was  the 
first  time  I  thus  saved  two  or  three  unfortunate 
beings  from  certain  death !  But  what  embarrass* 
ment  succeeded  those  first  feelings  of  joy  ?  What 
am  I  to  do  with  these  papers  ?  was  the  question  I 
asked  myself.  It  was  easy  to  enter ;  but  on  going 
out,  I  knew  that  I  must  encounter  a  vigilant  sur- 
veillance.   The  very  first  night  on  which  I  ven- 
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tured  to  put  this  scheme  into  execution,  I  held 
in  my  hands  the  lives  of  MM.  de  La  Tour-du-Pin, 
de  Villeroy,  d'Estaing,  and  de  Gouvemay ; — of  M. 
de  S&i&;halles,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  of  Ma- 
dame le  Prestre  and  her  two  youthfiil  daughters ! 
Here  was  a  prize.  Tet  what  was  to  be  done?  The 
packet  of  papers  was  voluminous.  To  bum  them 
was  impossible.  A  blaze  of  fire  in  the  siunmer 
season  would  have  attracted  observation.  I  racked 
my  brain  to  devise  some  scheme  for  destroying  or 
concealing  the  papers,  until  at  length  I  brought 
on  an  insufierable  head-ache.  A  pail  of  water  had 
been  placed  in  the  apartment,  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  the  wine  which  we  partook  of  at  lunch. 
With  the  intention  of  bathing  my  burning  fore- 
head, I  plunged  my  hand  mto  the  paiL  This  act 
suggested  a  thought  to  me.  Might  I  not  destroy 
the  fatal  papers,  or  at  least  diminish  their  bulk,  by 
soaking  them  in  the  water?  Ah!  I  exclaimed 
within  myself,  the  Revolution  has  had  its  noyade$ 
for  the  work  of  death,  may  I  not  have  my  noyades 
for  the  work  of  deliverance  ?  I  instantly  tried  the 
scheme.  I  plunged  the  papers  into  the  water,  and 
by  dint  of  squeezing,  and  pressing  them  with  my 
fingers,  I  reduced  them  to  a  soft  paste,  and  then 
rolled  them  up  in  several  little  balls,  which  I  easily 
found  means  to  conceal  in  my  pockets.  One  idea 
naturally  leads  to  another,  and  the  device  which  I 
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thus  put  into  practice  suggested  to  me  a  system  of 
total  destruction.  I  repaired  to  the  Bam$  Vigier^ 
and  having  subdivided  my  large  paper  balls  into 
small  ones^  I  threw  them  into  the  bath«  My  little 
flotilla  of  Revolutionary  victims  being  thus  fidrly 
launched,  I  anxiously  watched  its  triumphant  pro- 
gress as  it  floated  along  the  bank  of  the  Plftoe  de 
la  B^olution/^ 

Thanks  to  the  courage  of  Charles  de  Labussitoe^ 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  of  these  accusatory  do* 
cuments  were  in  this  manner  destroyed  before  the 
first  Messidor  of  the  year  IL 

Our  turn  arrived;  and  in  addition  to  the  list 
quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  in  ^diich  I  had  the 
honour  to  figure  next  in  rank  to  Dazincourt,  no 
less  than  nine  accusatory  papers  were  arrayed 
against  us.  Not  nine  against  us  all,  be  it  under- 
stood, but  nine  against  each;  that  \a  to  say,  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  chaiges  of  oflfence;, 
every  one  of  which  was  punishable  by  the  guillo- 
tine, or  at  least  transportation.  This  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  annihilate  twenty  Com&liea 
Fran9aises.  De  Labussi^re  learned  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  famous  tribunal  to  bring  our  cases 
forward  with  some  sort  of  dramatic  eflfect.  To 
attempt  to  abstract  our  accusatory  documents  was 
therefore  a  step  attended  with  more  than  ordinary 
danger  and  difficulty,  espedaUy  as  Fouquier-Tin- 
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TiUe  had  about  that  time  complained  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clerks  in  hifl  department. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  danger,  the  accusa* 
toiy  papers  were  submersed  in  the  Bains  Vigier. 

On  the  8th  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  held 
its  deliberations  on  the  cases  of  the  actors. 

The  accusatory  documdits  arrived  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (the  9th),  and  on  that  same  day  De  La- 
bussiire  abstracted  the  whole  from  the  portfolio. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th,  he  removed  the  papers 
from  the  drawer  in  which  he  had  concealed  them. 

On  the  11th  they  were  destroyed. 

On  the  ISih  it  was  expected  that  we  should  be 
summoned  before  the  Tribunal,  and  on  the  14th, 
that  we  should  appear  on  the  Place  de  la  B^oIih 
tion. 

However,  we  appeared  neither  in  the  one  place 
nor  the  other;  and  our  non-appearance  called 
forth  the  following  letter  from  Fouquier-Tinville, 
addressed  to  the  Superintendents  of  the  General 
Police. 

Mb  TiMnnidor,  Year  II  of  the  Fraieh  Repoblie. 

^  Citizens^ 

'^The  representation  which  was  made  a 
few  days  ago  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Conven- 
tion, proves  but  too  true.  Our  Bwreau  de$  DS- 
iemu  is  filled  by  Royalists  and  Counter-revolu* 
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tionists,  who  exert  all  their  endeavours  to  impede 
the  progress  of  public  business. 

*^  Within  the  last  ten  months  the  utmost  dis- 
order has  prevailed  in  the  documents  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  every  twenty  cases  marked  out  for 
trial,  only  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen,  are  brought  for- 
ward. A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  recently 
excited  throughout  Paris  by  the  expected  trial  of 
the  actors  of  the  Com^die  Franjaise ;  and  as  yet 
I  have  received  no  papers  relating  to  this  affair.  I 
must  therefore  await  further  instructions  on  the 
subject.  It  is  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  trials 
of  any  of  the  individuals  under  accusation,  unless 
we  are  furnished  with  papers,  mentioning  at  least 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  prisons  in 
which  they  are  confined,  &c. 

« (Signed) 

"  FOUQUIBR-TINVII-LB.** 

Of  all  the  dangers  encountered  by  De  Labus- 
si^re,  the  greatest  was  that  which  threatened  him 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  off  our  papers. 
The  presence  of  mind  too  which  he  evinced  on  that 
occasion  was  extraordinary.  Florian,  whose  accu- 
satory documents  he  carried  off  at  the  same  time, 
used  to  relate  with  wonderful  interest  the  adven- 
ture encountered  by  De  Labussi^  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  Messidor,  a  date  so  memorable  to  the 
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imprisoned  actors.  But  the  readers  of  these 
-volumes  have  not  heard  Florian,  and  unfor- 
tunately can  never  hear  him,  and  therefore  I 
scruple  not  to  narrate  the  incidents  which  had 
well  nigh  marred  our  courageous  deliverer's  efforts 
to  save  us. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  De  Labussi^re 
succeeded  in  removing  our  papers  finom  the 
official  depository  on  the  night  of  the  9th  Mes- 
sidor.  Ha  had  passed  the  sentinels  and  was 
beyond  the  gates  of  the  Tuilleries.  Day  was  not 
yet  dawning;  and  whenever  he  was  out  on  these 
nocturnal  expeditions  he  took  care  not  to  return 
home  during  those  hours  which  are  usually  allot- 
ted to  repose.  He  never  made  his  appearance 
until  the  usual  time  of  rising,  so  that  the  servants 
and  other  persons  in  the  hotel  in  which  he  re^ 
sided,  gave  him  credit  for  being  detained  out  by 
some  Uauon  of  a  tender  nature,  a  suspicion  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  remove.  Accordingly,  on  the 
night  on  which  he  carried  off  our  papers,  he  took 
a  stroll  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  until  the 
hour  arrived  when  he  could  repair  to  the  Bains 
Vigier,  and  release  himself  finom  the  packages  of 
papers  contained  in  his  pockets.  Feeling  fatigued, 
he  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  CafiS  Hardy,  pen- 
sively resting  his  head  on  his  hands. 

From  this  attitude  he  was  suddenly  startled  by 
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a  heavy  blow  on  the  ahonlder,  given  with  a  degree 
of  familiarity^  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  a  friend.  De  Labusaiere 
quickly  turned  round.  Never  did  the  head  of 
Medusa  produce  a  more  temfying  effect  The 
man  who  had  given  him  this  rough  salutation  was 
AiUaumey  a  zealous  member  of  the  revoluticmary 
committee  of  the  section  of  Lepelletier. 

^^  What  are  you  doing  here?''  said  he. 

<^  I  am  taking  a  walk ;''  was  the  reply. 

^'Thafs  droll  enough!''  said  he.  ^^ Taking  a 
walk,  and  sitting  still !" 

^^  After  a  walk/'  said  De  Labussiere,  ^^  one  may. 
possibly  feel  fatigued,  and  then  it  is  natural  to  sit 
down." 

^'  Your  answer  is  ready/'  replied  Aillaume. 
'^  But  let  me  tell  you  that  good  citizens  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  streets  at  this 
extraordinary  hour." 

"  Well  then^  I  suppose  we  are  neither  of  us 
good  citizens/'  said  the  other^  ^'  for  I  should  pre- 
sume the  hour  is  not  less  extraordinary  for  you 
than  for  me." 

*'  My  name  is  Aillaume/'  was  the  answer. 

^^  I  neither  wish  to  know  your  name,  nor  to  teU 
you  mine/'  said  Charles. 

'^  Then/'  said  the  revcdutionist,  ^'  perhaps,  you 
may  be  prevailed  on  to  tell  it  to  some  one  elseJ 
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At  that  moment  a  patrol  was  passing  by. 
Aillaume  called  him^  and  De  Labussiere  being 
given  into  custody^  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
a  neighbouring  corpse-garde.  His  situation 
was  fearfuL  He  was  pressed  by  the  questions 
of  Aillaume,  surrounded  by  bayonnettes,  his 
pockets  were  filled  with  his  paper  baUs,  and  the 
packet  relating  to  the  cases  of  the  actors  was 
almost  in  sight.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  De 
Labussiere  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  firmly  refused  either  to  tell  his  name  or  to 
show  his  card.  A  great  deal  of  loud  altercation 
ensued :  by  degrees  a  crowd  collected  round 
the  doors  of  the  corpB^^-gardey  and  several  per- 
sons  entered  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 
Among  the  number  was  a  young  man,  named 
Pierre,  who  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  offices  be- 
longing to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

^  What  means  this,  citizen  ?"  said  Pierre,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  De  Labussiere;  ^have  you  suf- 
fered them  to  arrest  you  by  way  of  a  joke." 

''By  no  means,''  replied  De  Labussiere,  ''I 
assure  you  I  have  been  arrested  in  earnest.'' 

''  Ha !  ha ! "  said  Pierre.  ''This  is  droll  enough! 
You  under  arrest.  My  good  fellow,"  continued  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Aillaume,  "  I  advise  you  to 
take  care  what  you  are  about,  or  you  will  get 
yourself  into  a  scrape !" 
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'^  Get  myself  into  a  scrape/'  repeated  Aillaume, 
'^  for  doing  my  duty !  What  means  this  in- 
solence? This  fellow  must  be  an  accomplice* 
Seize  him !     I  declare  him  to  be  suspected.'' 

"  Take  care  what  you  are  about !  Do  you  see 
this  ?"  said  he^  '^  unbuttoning  his  coat,  and  dis- 
playing the  plate  which  all  persons  in  the  em* 
ploy ment  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wore 
suspended  round  their  necks." 

Aillaume  cecognised  the  badge^  and  was  dis- 
mayed. He  immediately  doffed  his  red  cap,  and 
turned  timidly  to  De  Labussi^,  as  if  fearful  that 
he  had  unwittingly  laid  violent  hands  on  some 
high  and  mighty  power.  After  having  somewhat 
collected  himself,  he  endeavoured  to  apologize  to 
Patriot  Pierre. 

"  Oh  !" — stammered  he — ^^  if  you  wear  the 
medal  of  the  Committee — that  of  course  settles 
the  question.  I  suppose  this  citizen  can  also 
show  his  medal.  I  hope  he  will  pardon  the  mis- 
take I  have  made." 

Pierre  familiarly  thrust  his  hand  into  De  La-'^ 
bussiere's  pocket,  and  triumphantly  drew  forth 
his  card,  which  described  the  official  situation  he 
filled.  Not  content  with  this,  he  unluckily  laid 
his  hand  on  the  packet  of  papers,  and  exclaimed : 

^'  He  has  also  papers  here  which  wiU  suffice  to 
show  who  and  what  he  is." 
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De  LabuBsiere  now  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he 
did  not  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter.  Accord- 
ingly he  drew  our  papers  from  his  pocket,  and 
holding  the  superscriptions  downward,  and  the 
seals  uppermost,  said : — 

'^  I  feel  proud  to  make  myself  known  to  Citizen 
Aillaume,  by  producing  these  proofs  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  committee.  See,''  added  he,  break- 
ing the  seals,  and  running  his  eye  rapidly  over  the 
papers,  ''whose  signature  is  this? — Chaumette's. 
Whose  names  are  these? — all  members  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Commune.  And  this? — 
the  signature  of  CoUot  d'Herbois.''  And  so  he 
went  on,  unfolding  the  papers,  rapidly  folding 
them  up  again,  and  turning  round  amidst  the 
circle,  as  if  to  exhibit  the  imposing  signatures, 
but  in  reality  to  evade  observation.  Aillaume 
was  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  He  was  be- 
wildering himself  in  his  attempts  to  apologize, 
when  De  Labussiire  charitably  helped  him  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

'^  My  good  friends,''  said  he,  '^  I  am  far  from 
being  offended  at  the  conduct  of  Citizen  Aillaume; 
and  if  I  did  not  make  myself  known  at  first,  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  patriotism.  I 
feel  happy  in  having  this  opportunity  of  congra- 
tulating him  before  you  all,  on  his  vigOance  in 
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watching  over  the  public  safety.  Farewell  Re- 
pubUcan  !  I  will  take  care  to  report  your  zeal  to 
the  CSommittee  of  Public  Safety.'' 

^^  You  are  a  great  deal  too  good^''  said  Fierr^ 
as  they  both  left  the  corps-de-garde.  ^  Were  I  in 
your  place^  I  would  have  him  severely  punished.'' 

Being  once  more  at  liberty^  De  Labussiere  lost 
no  time  in  taking  leave  of  his  serviceable  firiend, 
and  then  hiuried  as  usual  to  the  bath.  On  arriv- 
ing there,  finding  himself  alone,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  glancing  over  the  papers  containing 
the  charges  against  the  actors  of  the  Com^e 
Fran9aise.  Besides  the  letter  of  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  which  I  have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
there  was  a  report  of  the  Cotmcil-Oeneral  of  the 
Commune,  fiill  of  malicious  and  false  aoousations ; 
— ^moreover  a  virulent  declaration  of  Chaumette, 
on  the  necessity  of  bringing  us  before  the  Re^ 
volutionary  Tribunal;  together  with  numberless 
accusations  emanating  from  private  individuals. 
These  documents,  which  formed  a  sort  of  oodidl 
to  the  general  accusations,  refonred  only  to  the  six 
victims  who  were  especially  singled  out,  of  whom 
I  was  one.  But  the  codicil  was,  together  with  all 
the  other  accusatory  documents,  consigned  to  &e 
noyad^* 

Thus  the  performers  of  the  Com^die  Franfaise 
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escaped  the  vengeance  of  their  persecutors ;  and 
in  this  manner  did  De  Labussi^re,  risking  his  own 
head  to  save  others,  rescue  from  the  guillotine  no 
less  than  eleven  hundred  victims'. 

1  It  18  a  eorioos  &et  that  De  Labuanire  destroyed  the  aocusa- 
tory  docoments  which  oompromiBed  Madame  de  Beanhamaia, 
whom  late  sabseqnently  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  France. 
Bat  for  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  Clerk  in  the  Bwtam  da  Di- 
tetmif  Tallien's  interrention  in  &voar  of  Bfadame  de  Beauhamais 
would  have  been  too  late.  In  all  probability  the  Empress  Jose' 
phine  was  never  i4>prised  of  this  (act 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

M J  tibcfsftioB  from  fviton* — TnuirfuriintinB  wiwight  duiiiig 
confinement. — Fint  perfomuuiee  after  our  Tflff — SympuAj 
of  the audienee. — Desertion  of  tlie  Fanboorg  Sc  Giimiin  — 
The  Th^Atie  de  la  lUaetkin.— The  Regeney  of  the  Reign  oC 
Terror. — FadiionaMe  Jaigoo. — ^Demoostier. — Altered  mannetn 
of  the  play-going  pdblie. — Madame  de  Simiaiie'e  meange  lo 
General  La&yette. — Theatrical  rsTohitiooa. — Pn^ioaal  to  re- 
unite the  scattered  performerB  into  one  company. — PetitsoB  oC 
the  dramatic  anthors. — Beamnarehaia. — ^The  disputed  point 
adjusted. 

My  liberation  brought  new  life  to  my  nster^  and 
happiness  to  my  child.  But  though  restored  to 
the  society  of  the  beings  I  most  dearly  loved,  yet 
I  did  not  experience  that  feeling  of  joy  which 
usually  animates  prisoners  released  fiom  confine- 
ment. The  reason  was  that  I  felt  somewhat  in 
the  condition  of  one  who  has  been  tortured  on  the 
wheels  and  who  is  merely  let  out  of  prison  to 
breathe  the  firesh  air  after  sufiering  the  punish- 
ment. 
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What  trangfonnations  had  been  wrought  during 
our  incarceration !  Our  old  theatre  in  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain  now  appeared  under  a  new 
title  and  a  new  aspect.  Its  original  name  of 
Th^tre  Fran9ais  had  been  first  converted  into 
Th^tre  de  la  R^publique,  and  had  been  subse- 
quently changed  to  Th^&tre  de  TEgalit^.  The 
internal  arrangements  and  decorations  were  like- 
wise completely  altered.  With  the  view  of  de- 
stroying all  distinctions  of  rank,  the  partitions 
which  separated  the  boxes  had  been  removed,  in 
order  to  enable  the  citizens  to  sit  beside  each 
other  in  union  and  fraternity.  The  boxes,  by  this 
alteration,  looked  like  galleries;  and  though  the 
elegance  of  the  theatre  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  process,  the  plan  was  certainly  quite  con- 
sistent with  republican  equality.  At  intervals  pro- 
jecting columns  had  been  erected,  rising  finom  the 
first  to  the  third  tier  of  boxes,  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  the  most  distinguished  martyrs,  and  most 
ardent  firiends  of  liberty.  Among  the  latter,  that 
of  Marat  occupied  the  most  conspicuous  place. 
The  fironts  of  the  boxes,  the  draperies,  and  the 
curtain  exhibited  the  three  national  colours, 
ranged  in  narrow  perpendicular  lines.  Thus  the 
interior  of  the  theatre  looked  not  unlike  a  vast 
tent,  lined  throughout  with  striped  cotton.  I 
cannot  describe  what  were  my  sensations  the  first 
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time  this  striped  curtaia  rose  before  me,  and, 
looking  from  tbe  stage,  I  beheld  the  pitiable 
change,  not  only  in  the  theatre,  but  in  the 
audience.  Where  were  now  the  elegant  decora* 
tions  of  the  house?  where  was  the  elegant 
company  that  was  wont  to  grace  it?  Where 
was  the  gay  Champcenetz,  and  the  brilliant  Con- 
dorcet?  Where  were  my  valued  friends  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe  and  her  lovely  daught^? 
All  numbered  with  the  dead !  What  a  change  in 
less  than  a  year !  Even  the  box  which  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe  had  occupied,  which  was 
close  upon  the  stage,  had  vanished.  That  boz^ 
whose  draperies  of  fringed  velvet  formed  so  pretty 
a  frame-work  for  the  fair  faces  of  its  occupants, 
was  no  longer  visible.  The  space  it  occupied 
was  filled  by  a  block  of  yellow  marble,  on  ^rtiich 
stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Equality — ^the  idol 
usurping  the  places  of  the  victims,  who  had  been 
immolated  at  its  altar. 

On  the  first  night  of  performance  after  our  lib^ 
ration  finom  prison,  the  theatre  was  thronged  with 
fiiends  of  our  party,  who  thus  proved  the  sym- 
pathy they  felt  for  us.  We  also  had  the  spirit 
to  show  that  we  had  not  changed  our  colours; 
and  the  pieces  we  selected  for  that  night  were  the 
'^  M^tromanie,'*  and  ^^Les  Fausses  Confidences.' 

The  *'  M^tromanie''  abounded  with  allusions 
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which  the  audience  failed  not  to  seize  and  apply 
to  us;  thus  manifesting  their  indignation  at  the 
persecution  of  which  we  had  been  the  victims. 
The  piece  being  continually  interrupted  by  rounds 
of  applause^  it  occupied  double  the  usual  time  of 
performance*  Contat  was  taken  ill  after  the  first 
scene,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  speedily 
restored  her,  and  she  shone  out  brilliantly  as  the 
play  advanced.  As  to  myself,  the  cordial  appro- 
bation conferred  upon  me,  more  than  once  drew 
tears  from  my  eyes. 

A  political  revolution  necessarily  entails  changes 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  amidst  whom  it  takes 
place.  Among  the  many  which  had  occurred  since 
our  incarceration,  was  the  comparative  desertion 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants having  removed  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
capitaL  This  noble  quarter  of  Paris  was  now 
under  sentence  of  interdiction ;  most  of  its  splen- 
did hotels  were  empty,  and  grass  was  growing 
in  its  principal  streets.  In  other  parts  of  the 
capital,  it  is  true,  much  praise  was  bestowed  on 
the  spirited  conduct  of  the  actors  of  the  Com^e 
Fran^alse.  But  what  did  that  signify !  By  de- 
grees our  friends  gave  us  to  understand  that  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  cross  the  bridges 
for  the  sake  of  encouraging  us  by  their  presence. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  compensate  for  our  long 
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sufferings  and  losses.  The  old  theatre  was  en- 
deared to  us  by  recollections  of  past  prosperity 
and  triumph.  Yet  what  was  to  be  done?  Empty 
houses  and  diminishing  receipts  sufficiently  preyed 
the  folly  of  remaining  fidthful  to  the  temple  de- 
serted by  its  worshippers.  Accordingly  we  deemed 
it  prudent  to  follow  the  example  of  Mahomet; — 
the  mountain  would  not  move  to  us^  so  we  moved 
to  the  mountain. 

^  Sageret,  the  director  of  the  Salle  Feydeau,  for- 
merly the  Th^tre  Monsieur,  ofiered  us  an  asylum* 
We  entered  into  an  agreement  to  act  at  his  theatre 
on  the  alternate  nights  with  his  operatic  perform- 
ance. Sageret  was  a  shrewd,  clever  man,  and 
knew  how  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day ;  he  saw  at 
a  glance  the  good  account  to  which  our  co-opera- 
tion might  be  turned  by  able  management.  The 
The&tre  Fran9ais  accordingly  became  the  Th&tre 
de  la  Reaction. 

However,  we  owed  this  reaction  not  to  new 
pieces,  but  to  old  ones ;  and  not  so  much  to  the 
chefi  dPoeumres  of  the  old  writers,  as  to  works  of  a 
lighter  kind,  abounding  in  graceful  plays  of  wit. 
The  plays  of  Boissy,  Marivaux,  Gresset,  Dorat, 
and  their  successors,  now  became  the  prevailing 
favourites.  Contat,  softened  down  her  rich  and 
exuberant  vein  of  comic  humour,  into  a  tone  of 
elegant  ySfieM^.    She  had  always  been  a  favourite 
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actress,  but  she  was  now  absolutely  the  idol  of 
the  public.  I  was  her  indispensable  partner,  and 
I  received  the  flattering  surname  of  Fleury-fleuri. 

The  public  taste  at  this  time  sought  subjects  of 
mere  amusement ;  and  rather  avoided  those  which 
furnished  food  for  reflection.  After  the  terrible 
crisis  which  had  just  past  away,  people  felt  in* 
dined  to  enjoy  the  present,  to  forget  the  past,  and 
to  avoid  if  possible  looking  forward  to  the  future. 
Every  one  seemed  to  say  with  Figaro :  '^  Who  knows 
whether  the  world  will  last  three  weeks  longer?'' 
A  long  arrear  of  grief  and  misery  was  to  be 
obliterated  by  pleasure.  History  was  ransacked, 
not  for  tragic,  but  for  graceful  subjects.  The 
Regency  was  the  golden  age  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy, and  it  was  resolved  to  try  a  Regency  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  rigid  bigotry  of  a  great 
long,  in  former  times,  provoked  the  sudden  out- 
break of  court  libertinism;  and  in  like  manner 
the  bigotry  of  patriotism  created  as  it  were  an 
explosion  of  national  libertinism. 

This  change  in  public  taste  and  feeling  natu- 
rally had  its  effect  on  bur  language  and  literature. 
Both  degenerated  into  effeminacy ;  and  our  mo- 
ther tongue  was  frittered  away  almost  into  a  dif- 
ferent language  by  those  who  affected  excessive 
elegance  and  refinement.  The  harsh  vocabulary 
of  the  revolutionary  language  was  disguised  by 
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banishing  from  the  alphabet  certain  letters,  which 
when  pronounced,  were  thought  to  vibrate  too 
harshly,  and  to  demand  too  great  an  exertion  of 
the  organs  of  articulation.  The  banished  letters 
were  R,  J,  G,  and  H.  For  example  an  tncraya- 
ble  would  give  his  paole  (PhonneUy  instead  of  his 
parole  d^honneur;  and  a  itfrveitteusey  who  would 
declare  she  was  fond  a£pizeon9,  would  probably 
afiect  not  to  understand  what  was  meant  if  asked 
at  table  to  partake  of  a  pigeon.  In  short,  the 
French  language  was  by  a  certain  set  of  people 
for  a  time  transformed  into  a  sort  of  Creole  jargon. 
This  effeminate  hmguage  gave  birth  to  an  ener- 
vated  style  of  literature.  The  favourite  writers  of 
the  day  framed  their  language  so  as  to  avoid  those 
vigorous  and  emphatic  sounds,  which  in  the  works 
of  our  best  authors,  seem  to  impart  energy  and 
force  to  the  ideas.  In  dramatic  literature  Demon- 
stier  was  the  great  caterer  to  public  amusement. 
His  pieces  never  fidled  to  draw  crowded  audiences 
to  the  theatre;  and  I  really  believe  that  if  we 
could  have  had  two  performances  of  k  Concilia- 
tear  and  les  Femmes  twice  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  we  should  have  had  the  theatre  filled  both 
day  and  night.  But  this  was  not  surprising.  The 
natural  consequence  of  every  excess,  is  to  bring 
about  a  contrary  excess.  We  now  shrunk  from 
the  horrible  and  the  degenerated  into  mannerism 
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and  affectation.  Demoustier,  who  was  as  simple 
and  natural  in  his  own  character,  as  he  was  affected 
and  unnatural  in  his  writings,  was  not  the  dupe  of 
this  ephemeral  success.  Before  him  was  d'Har- 
leville,  and  behind  him  Picard  and  Duval  ready 
to  tread  on  his  heels.  He  knew  that  the  spirit 
of  true  comedy  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings: and  he  hesitated  not  to  avow  this  conscious- 
ness. But  the  revolution  had  given  birth  to  mon- 
strosities on  the  stage  of  real  life  as  well  as  on  the 
mimic  scene.  The  public  were  disgusted  with 
spectacles  of  a  revolting  and  low  character,  and 
sought  relief  in  a  decided  contrast. 

The  encreased  number  of  play-goers  by  whom 
our  benches  were  nightly  thronged  after  our 
removal  to  Sagerefs  theatre,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  another  circumstance ;  viz.  the  numerous 
sudden  fortunes  which  the  revolution  had  created. 
That  great  national  convulsion  had  raised  a  host 
of  individuab  firom  poverty  to  wealth.  This  class 
of  persons  might  be  said  to  be  depapularized ;  but 
though  they  ceased  to  belong  to  the  people,  they 
still  continued  to  belong  to  them  by  their  habits 
and  feelings.  They  were  anxious  that  the  origin 
of  their  opulence  should  be  forgotten ;  and  with 
this  view  they  endeavoured  to  assume  a  tinge  of 
the  colouring  of  the  old  regime.  They  knew  that 
our  performances  were  the  favourite  amusements 
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of  the  proscribed  nobility ;  they  knew  that  it  had 
fonnerly  been  fashionable  to  have  boxes  at  our 
theatre;  accordingly  they  became  our  frequent 
visitors.  But  still  Demoustier  was  the  favourite 
author^  and  next  to  him  Dorat,  Boissy,  Marivauxj 
and  Oresset.  Moliere  and  Lesage  were  thrown 
quite  into  the  shade.  Moliere  was  the  painter  of 
common  Ufe.  The  author  of  the  BourffeaU  Gen- 
tUhomme  could  not  possibly  be  a  &vourite  with 
the  class  of  play-goers  I  have  just  described. 

But  this  fastidious  refinement  was  not  con* 
fined  to  our  boxes ;  our  pit  was  quite  a  la  fleur 
dPorange.  ^  We  at  first  feared  that  we  should  have 
to  face  the  successors  of  the  turbulent  pUtiie$  of 
91  and  92 ;  who  in  the  energy  of  their  republic 
canism  demanded  our  heads  in  exchange  for  a  few 

reasonable  verses  which  we  threw  at  theirs.    We 

• 

even  feared  that  these  old  worthies  would  be  the 
promoted  occupants  of  the  best  boxes ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  wonderful  changes  which  eveiy  day  brought 
forth^  there  seemed  scarcely  to  have  been  time  for 
the  complete  remoulding  of  theatrical  audiences. 
To  return  so  suddenly  to  Marivaux  seemed  a  dan- 
gerous experiment.  We  well  remembered  that  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  plays  prior  to  our  imprison- 
ment had  brought  down  a  shower  of  apples  upon 
the  stage^  a  circumstance  which  drew  forth  a 
humorous  remark  from  Madame  de  Simiane,  One 
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of  the  apples  happening  to  roll  into  that  lady's 
box^  she  carefuUj  wrapped  it  up  in  paper^  and 
sent  it  to  General  Lafayette^  with  the  following 
lines  written  in  pencil: — ^^'My  dear  General^  I  beg 
leave  to  send  you  the  only  fruit  which  the  revolu- 
tion has  brought  me" 

However,  all  our  apprehensions  were  groundless* 
The  occupants  of  our  new  pit  were  the  veiy  anti- 
podes of  those  who  had  treated  us  so  roughly 
upon  the  former  occasions.  Our  new  friend$ 
would  not  even  indulge  in  the  turbulence  of  clap- 
ping. The  only  tokens  of  approbation  we  received 
were  given  by  joining  the  thumb  and  fourth  finger 
of  the  right  hand  and  tapping  them  gently  on  the 
thumb  and  fourth  finger  of  the  left.  They  had 
likewise  suppressed  the  r  in  bravo*  Indeed,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  they  greeted  us  only  with  dovtt- 
$kno*  In  short,  it  was  a  pit  after  Demoustier's 
own  heart; — a  pit  that  would  have  satisfied 
Dorat  himself. 

In  the  course  of  a  little  time  after  we  removed 
fit)m  our  old  locality,  there  were  no  less  than  three 
or  four  theatres  in  Paris  for  the  representation  of 
the  r^ular  French  drama.  First,  there  was  our 
company  at  the  old  Th^tre  de  Monsieur,  (which 
had  now  changed  its  name  to  Feydeau  or  Sageret's 
Odeon  Th£&tre) ;  secondly,  there  was  the  Th^tre 
de  la  R^publique;  and  thirdly,  there  was  the 
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Thd&treLouvoisy  where, under  the  ablemanagement 
of  Raucourty  comedy  and  tragedy  were  alternately 
performed ;  and  fourthly,  the  Th^tre  Montausier. 
At  this  time  actors  turned  like  weathercocks,  with 
every  wind;  and  offered  themselves  indiscriminately 
to  every  different  manager.  One,  would  form  an 
engagement  from  fear,  another  from  interest,  and 
a  third  from  opinion,  friendship,  or  perhaps  ca« 
price.  But  this  was  not  surprising  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  every  thing  was  unsettled  and 
changeable.  Larochelle  and  Jolly  would  desert  to 
the  Th^tre  de  la  R^publique,  and  then  after  a 
little  time  come  back  to  us ;  next  Devienne  would 
transfer  h^  attractions  on  Montausier,  and  then 
rgoin  us  at  the  Feydeau;  or  possibly  the  tragedians 
of  the  Feydeau  would  emigrate  to  the  Louvois^ 
Then  Mol^,  attentively  feeling  the  public  pulse, 
would  come  to  us  and  leave  us,  rejoin  us  and  leave 
us  again.  With  regard  to  the  theatres,  revolution 
and  persecution  were  tar  from  being  at  an  end.  At 
one  time  an  order  would  be  given  for  closing  the 
Th^&tre  Montausier  on  the  suspicion  of  incwisme ; 
— at  another  time  Feydeau  would  be  shut  up  for 
being  convicted  not  of  too  much  omme,  but  too 
much  dviUiy :  in  consequence  of  our  old  box- 
openers  sometimes  addressing  people  as  Monsieur 
and  Madame,  forgetting  the  popidar  qualifications 
of  citayen  and  cUayerme.    During  the  space  of  a 
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fortnight,  Louvois  would  be  triumpliant,  and  we 
in  disgrace ;  then  we  were  no  sooner  permitted  to 
re-open^  than  Louvois  would  be  ordered  to  close^ 
just  as  it  might  please  the  Directoiy  to  sub- 
stitute power  for  hiw.  At  length  the  performers 
of  the  Louvois  sought  refuge  at  the  Odeon^  which 
opened  its  doors  to  receive  them;  and  Sageret, 
not  having  sufficient  space  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, removed  to  the  Th^tre  de  la  R^publique. 
There  the  schismatic  and  orthodox  actors  were 
brought  together  face  to  face^  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  disagreements,  they  joined  with  all  their 
hearts  in  the  chorus :  Oupeut-on  tire  mieux. 

Sageret  afterwards  divided  the  company  of  the 
Th&tre  Franyais  into  two  distinct  sections ;— one 
called  the  section  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the 
other  styled  the  section  of  the  Rue  de  la  Loi« 
However,  none  of  the  performers  were  exclusively 
attached  to  either  one  of  these  two  sections.'  We 
changed  our  quarters  almost  eveiy  other  night. 
We  led  a  truly  strolling  life ;  and  our  device  might 
have  been,  like  that  of  the  gypseys :  parioui  et 
nuUe  pari.  The  same  actors  performed,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  same  piece  was  represented  at 
the  two  different  theatres  on  the  same  evening. 

This  plan  of  making  the  company  do  double 
duty,  soon  became  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
us  and  Sageret.    We  had  not,  it  is  true^  the  right 
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of  opposition^  but  we  had  the  right  of  opinion,  and 
Sageret  failed  not  to  refute  us  from  his  chair  of 
justice.  It  appeared  to  us  that  this  plan  of  thea- 
trical management  waa  not  conducive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  dramatic  art,  and  still  less  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  the  treasury.  But  our  manager 
had  his  answer  always  ready  at  his  tongue's  end.  He 
had  an  illusive  system  of  algebra  of  his  own ;  and 
he  calculated  his  theatrical  prosperity  and  interests 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  young  bride  calcu- 
lates her  matrimonial  happiness.  He  used  to  say 
that  a  tradesman  who  has  two  shops  ought  to  do 
more  business  than  he  who  has  only  one.  To  this 
argument  I  would  reply  by  an  anecdote  which  I 
had  heard  related  of  a  sovereign,  who  having  dis- 
covered that  the  import  duties  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  his  revenues,  thought  it  would 
be  a  clever  financial  scheme  to  enforce  their  pay- 
ment a  second  time  at  the  gates  of  his  capital'. 

Sageret's  speculations  involved  him  in  diffi* 
culties ;  and  the  public  journals  have  long  since 
proclaimed  throughout  Europe  that  the  magnifi* 
cent  Odeon  theatre  has  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  Bankruptcy  and  fire  terminated  the  ruin 
which  proscription  commenced.    The  performers 


'  This  double  scheme  was  tried  some  ycMn  since  in  London, 
Mad  fiuled.— Ed. 
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who  were  scattered  and  separated  by  these  disas- 
ters,  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  advantage  of 
forming  themselves  into  one  united  company. 
Government  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  favour 
this  scheme^  and  it  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  pubUc  journals.  However,  there  were 
many  interests  and  passions  opposed  to  the  plan, 
and  no  class  of  persons  seemed  more  hostile  to  it 
than  our  play-writers,  who  alleged  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  that  a  single  theatre  must  be  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
dramatic  art  in  general.  I  must  needs  confess 
that  my  individual  sentiments  coincided  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  theirs.  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  two  French  theatres  would  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  both ;  honourable  competition 
being  no  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  talent, 
than  vain  rivalry  is  injurious  to  it.  But  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  a  plurality  of 
theatres  for  the  representation  of  the  regular 
French  drama  could  have  any  prospect  of  success. 
The  authors  petitioned  government  against  the 
scheme  of  a  united  French  company,  and  Beau- 
marchais  added  the  weighty  authority  of  his 
signature  to  the  petition.  The  question  became 
the  subject  of  much  animated  discussion  and 
negotiation. 
The  petition  of  the  authors  naturally  carried 
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with  it  great  influence*  They  urged  the  expe- 
diency of  dividing  our  company  into  two,  which 
seemed  to  be  no  very  easy  matter,  considering 
that  we  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  good  per- 
formers to  constitute  one  strong  and  efficient 
corps.  The  majority  of  oiur  members  were  for 
uniting  themselves  in  one  company;  but  before 
that  union  could  be  accomplished,  it  was  requisite 
to  soften  down  some  rankling  feelings  of  animosity 
which  here  and  there  peeped  out.  We  all  wished 
to  have  some  security  for  the  continuance  of  con- 
cord, which  might  otherwise  be  interrupted  by 
incompatibility  of  humour  or  opinion.  We  tried 
the  experiment  of  some  prqparatory  tea-parties  in 
our  green-room.  At  first  these  riumons  were  but 
thinly  attended ;  yet  the  performers  who  assem- 
bled at  them,  behaved  towards  each  other  with 
great  cordiality.  The  number  of  guests  gradu- 
ally augmented:  at  length  the  little  ihi  was 
converted  into  a  banquet;  and  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  the  effect  of  a  general  assembly 
of  all  the  members  of  our  company. 

What  a  gratifying  picture  this  assemblage  pre- 
sented !  What  a  delightful  union  of  talent  and 
hope !  How  many  conflicting  opinions  and  feel- 
ings were  merged  in  one  noble  sentiment — ^love  of 
art !  It  was  truly  a  meeting  of  extremes ;  Rome 
and  Geneva  united. 
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^  I  beg  leave  to  speak/'  said  Michot. 

^  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words/'  said  Talma. 

Dazincourt  observed  that  Michot  had  been  the 
first  to  rise. 

**  Let  Michot  speak  I — ^let  Michot  speak !''  re- 
sounded a  choms  of  voices  on  every  side.  Michot 
accordingly  addressed  the  company. 

^'Ladies  and  gentlemen/'  said  he,  ''it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  a  speech,  but  merely  to 
narrate  an  apologue  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
amusing,  and  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
point  at  issue  between  us.  In  a  certain  assembly, 
some  persons  affected  to  be  embarrassed  in  solving 
the  very  rimple  arithmetical  problem,  how  many 
are  six  and  six  ?  They  appealed  for  information 
to  a  deputy  on  the  left  side,  who  quickly  replied, 
'  six  and  six  make  twelve/  " 

''Those  who  hear  a  bell,  hear  nothing  but  a 
sound,"  remarked  a  profoimd  thinker,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly.  "  Let  us  ask  a  deputy 
on  the  right  side."  Accordingly  the  question 
was  proposed  to  another  honourable  member, 
who  after  some  minutes  of  profound  reflection, 
gravely  said,  "  six  and  six  make  fourteen."  The 
enquirers  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  these 
varying  statements.  They  resolved  to  refer  the 
question  to  some  one  more  expert  at  calculation. 
They  looked  round,  and  fixing  upon  a  member 
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in  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  thej  asked  him 
the  question.  ''  How  many  do  six  and  six  make?*' 
repeated  he ;  ''  that  is  rather  a  difficult  prob- 
lem; what  said  the  gentleman  on  the  left  aide?'' 
"Twelve.*'  "And  what  was  the  answer  of  the 
member  on  the  right?"  "Fourteen."  "Well 
then/'  said  he,  "  I  will  be  impartial — you  shall 
hear  the  truth — six  and  six  make  thirteen."  Now, 
added  Michot,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the 
history  of  our  past  opinions — the  histoiy  of  our 
errors  and  mistakes,  of  our  firiendships  and  anti- 
pathies. The  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
six  and  six  make  twelve,  in  spite  of  any  differences 
of  opinion  that  may  exist  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
imite  in  firiendly  concord;  for  that  is  the  way 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  French  drama. 
I  again  repeat  that  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and 
let  those  who  are  of  that  opinion  hold  up  their 
hands." 

Almost  eveiy  hand  was  raised  in  token  of 
assent;  and  a  prolonged  vivat  greeted  MichoU 
Concord  and  satisfaction  beamed  on  every  coun- 
tenance. Talma  was  quite  elated.  His  fine  fea- 
tures were  lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  plea- 
sure, which  imparted  to  them  additional  grace. 
For  my  part,  I  was  in  a  transport  of  joy.  I  flew  to 
the  bust  of  Moli^re,  exclaiming, "  Here  is  our  father 
and  patron,  let  us  vow  allegiance  to  him,  and 
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amity  to  each  other."  I  devoutly  embraced  the 
bust,  and  most  of  the  company  did  the  same. 
We  joined  hands  aroimd  the  sacred  image :  a  com- 
pact of  unity  was  concluded ;  and  the  Com^e 
Fran9aise  was  once  more  revived. 

Without  awaiting  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
government,  our  united  company  opened  the 
theatre  with  the  '<  Cid''  and  ''PEcoIe  des  Maris ;" 
thus  offering  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
&ther8  of  the  French  drama. 
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The  Emperor  had  commanded  the  presence 
of  only  the  comic  members  of  our  company. 
This  naturally  gave  offence  to  the  tragedians. 
Why  exclude  the  tragic  Muse  ?  said  they.  She 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  kings  and  thrones.  How* 
ever^  after  a  good  deal  of  murmuring  and  solici- 
tation, our  tragedians .  obtained  their  passports^ 
and  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Georges  soon  joined 
our  party.  At  first  something  like  a  little  banderie 
might  be  perceptible  between  the  tragic  and 
comic  muses;  but  Thalia  is  a  good  tempered 
nymph,  and  she  made  such  firiendly  advances  to 
her  buskined  sister,  that  at  length  they  both  cor- 
dially shook  hands,  and  all  unpleasant  feeling  was 
at  an  end. 

In  ordering  this  dramatic  expedition,  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  merely  followed  up  an  idea  of 
General  Bonaparte.  At  the  time  of  his  dqiar- 
ture  for  Egypt^  he  employed  agents  to  engage 
a  numerous  company  of  actors  to  embark  with 
the  army.  Performers  of  every  class  were  re- 
quired, actors,  singers,  and  dancers.  At  the 
time  this  was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  fim- 
ciful  whim  which  had  entered  his  head;  it 
was  said  that  after  having  furnished  matter  for 
so  many  pages  of  history  by  his  campaigns  in 
Italy,  the  great  General  wished  to  fiimish  sub- 
jects for  romance  in  Egypt.    But  no  such  thing; 
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the  aUeged  whim  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  shrewd 
perceptions.  He  wished  to  show  that  he  dreaded 
the  effect  of  enmU  on  his  oountiymen  more  than 
he  feared  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Turk. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  of  our  theatrical 
party  who  arrived  at  Dresden.  We  found  free 
lodgings  engaged  for  us^  ready  for  our  reception. 
Each  of  the  principal  performers  was  allowed 
fifteen  hundred  firances  for  his  private  expenses. 
In  Dresden  we  were  treated  with  the  most 
marked  attention.  Splendid  /Hies  were  con- 
tinually given  by  the  Saxon  nobility;  and  our 
dramatic  corps  were  invariably  invited  to  them. 
When  it  happened  that  several  entertainments 
were  given  in  one  evening,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  divide  our  party.  It  was  quite  the  fashion  to 
invite  the  Comidiena  Franqaii,  and  no  reunion 
was  complete  without  us.  This  fi^uently  em- 
barrassed us  not  a  little,  as  we  often  found  no  one 
among  the  company  with  whom  we  could  enter 
into  conversation.  Desgenettes  paid  us  an  astro* 
nomical  compliment,  by  observing  that  we  were 
like  erratic  stars  in  the  milky  way.  The  Prince  of 
Neufch&tel  and  Marshal  Duroc  had  orders  to 
treat  us  with  every  mark  of  consideration,  and 
they  obeyed  their  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Around  Napoleon  was  assembled  a  court  of 
monarchs.     We  used  to  call  them  the  ehambel' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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lans  de  Paiffle,  a  title  conferred  on  them  by 
Mdlle.  Geoi^es.  The  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria  had  of  their  own  voluntary  accord 
come  from  Vienna  to  Dresden.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived his  father  and  mother-in-law  in  the  most 
gracious  manner;  and  perfect  harmony  of  feeling 
prevailed  among  the  potentates.  As  to  us  actors, 
we  in  every  sense  played  our  parts  to  admiration. 
In  the  sovereign  congress,  there  were,  periiaps, 
but  few  who  might  be  considered  connoisseurs  of 
acting;  but,  nevertheless,  some  of  our  com- 
rades felt  not  a  little  trepidation  in  presenting 
themselves  before  so  illustrious  an  audience.  At 
the  rising  of  the  curtain,  the  audience  usually 
consisted  of  a  king,  a  prince  royal,  three  em- 
perors, two  empresses,  twenty  princes  finom  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine ;  together  with 
illustrious  confederates  and  sovereign  dukes 
innumerable.  Napoleon  was  always  the  last  to 
arrive,  and  when  he  took  his  seat,  amidst  the 
group  of  sovereigns,  surrounded  by  the  flower 
of  European  aristocracy,  the  spectacle  was  indeed 
a  dazzling  one,  and  excited  some  nervous  feeling  in 
those  of  our  dramatic  troop  who  gazed  at,  and 
reflected  on,  the  brilliant  presence  before  whom 
they  had  been  summoned.  As  to  myself,  I  know 
not  whether  I  ought  to  make  a  merit  of  my  self- 
possession,  but  I  felt  quite  at  my  ease.     When  on 
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the  stage^  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  fancying 
myself  alone^  or  only  in  the  presence  of  my  fellow 
performers.  Even  at  an  early  period  of  my  thea- 
trical career^  before  I  had  fuUy  gained  this  power 
of  abstracting  myself  from  all  consideration  of 
my  audience^  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  some- 
times felt  more  awed  by  the  plebeian  pit  in  Paris, 
than  by  the  imperial  circle  of  Dresden. 

By  the  Emperor's  command  we  acted  only  three 
times  a-week.  After  the  few  first  performances, 
we  were  informed  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  ourselves  on  the  nights  when  our  services 
were  not  required  at  court;  and  that  we  might,  if 
we  chose^  make  engagements  at  the  Dresden 
theatre.  Several  of  our  party  were  tempted  to 
accept  this  privilege ;  but  I  was  one  of  those  who 
declined  it.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
me,  my  answer  was  as  follows : — "  I  came  to  Dres- 
den by  command  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  his 
Majesty^s  service.  I  therefore  consider  myself  as 
belonging  to  the  imperial  household.  I  shall  not 
perform  at  the  Dresden  theatre  for  money ;  but  I 
will  act  gratis,  should  his  Majesty  be  pleased  so  to 
command.  I  feel  assured  that  it  cannot  be  the 
Emperor's  intention  to  make  the  city  of  Dresden 
remunerate  persons  attached  to  the  imperial  house- 
hold." 

t2 
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This  reply,  which  was  given  in  a  somewhat 
angry  mood,  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  had  at  6rst  differed  firom  me 
on  the  point  in  question,  and  they  came  round  to 
my  way  of  thinking.  My  answer  was  reported  to 
the  Emperor,  but  my  name  was  not  mentioned,  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  me  from  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure. However,  on  hearing  my  words  re- 
ported, the  Emperor  exclaimed, 

^^  Fleury  said  this !  . . .  I  am  sure  it  was  Fleuiy  \ 
....  I  know  his  refractory  spirit ....  Mafoi  I  I 
shall  remember  this.^^  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  added,  ^^  The  French  company  shall  per- 
form to-morrow,  gratis,  at  the  Dresden  theatre.'' 

This  remark  of  the  Emperor  was  called  forth  by 
a  recollection  of  the  following  circumstance,  which 
I  may  appropriately  record  in  these  volumes. 
During  the  time  of  the  Five  Directors,  our  two 
celebrated  actors.  Mole  and  Grandmenil,  were 
members  of  the  Institute. 

This  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  spirit 
which  had  presided  at  the  foundation  of  that 
learned  body,  which  was  intended  to  represent 
within  itself  the  whole  circle  of  French  intelli- 
gence. On  the  death  of  Mole,  several  members  of 
our  company  aspired  to  the  honour  of  succeeding 
him,  and  taking  rank  along  with  our  most  distin- 
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guiflhed  painters  and  sculptors.  Our  company 
met  to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  this  succes- 
sion, and,  as  we  were  given  to  understand,  that 
neither  in  the  institute,  nor  in  any  higher  quarter, 
steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Mol^,  we  deemed  it  expedient  to 
bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  Count 
de  Remusat,  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  regulate 
and  superintend  the  theatres.  I  must  acquaint 
the  reader,  that  at  the  very  first  moment  of  the 
question  being  broached,  I  had  declared  that 
though  I  wished  to  see  two  of  my  comrades 
classed  among  the  members  of  the  institute,  yet,  as 
far  as  concerned  myself  personally,  I  disclaimed 
all  desire  to  enjoy  the  honour.  To  form  part  of 
the  deputation,  which  was  to  wait  on  M.  Re* 
musat,  was  the  limit  of  my  ambition ;  but  I  deter- 
mined to  exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  support  the 
claims  of  Talma  or  Saint^Prix  as  the  future  suc- 
cessor of  Mol^. 

The  affair  was  discussed  once  or  twice  in  our 
meetings,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  The  great 
man  who  ruled  France,  and  who  prided  himself  in 
being  a  member  of  the  institute,  might  possibly 
have  thought  it  presumptuous  in  actors  to  aspire  to 
the  honour  of  becoming  his  colleagues.  The  can- 
didates remuned  tranquil,  and  no  steps  were  taken 
to  forward  their  claims.     However,  we  must  have 
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had  traitors  among  us,  for  M.  Remusat  was  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  whole  affidr. 

Some  time  after  this,  precisely  at  the  period  of 
the  arrest  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  I  had  occasion 
to  communicate  with  Count  Remusat,  I  sought 
an  interview  with  him  in  relation  to  some  business 
of  general  interest,  and  in  which  mj  personal 
feelings  were  particularly  concerned.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  the  conversation  I  could  per- 
ceive that  the  Count  was  not  disposed  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  any  thing  I  might  have  to  say. 

'*  Really,*'  said  he,  "  Fleury,  you  appear  to  me 
unreasonable.  Tou  think  that  to  be  a  distin- 
guished actor  at  the  Com&iie  Franfaise,  is  to  hold 
the  highest  rank  in  the  world.  Tou  must  try  to 
reduce  your  pretensions.  Tou  injure  your  own 
interests.'* 

"  Count,'*  replied  I,  **  I  cannot  play  the  courtier 
except  on  the  stage  ....  I  know  my  rights,  and 
upon  those  I  insist." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Fleury,"  said  the  Count, 
'^  but  your  demand  cannot  possibly  be  acceded 
to.     It  is  preposterous!    Then  again  . . . ." 

At  these  words  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  be 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  subject  on  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  would  fain  have  addressed  me  at 
the  first  moment  of  our  interview. 

^'  Then  again/'  resumed  he,  **  do  you  imagine  I 
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am  ignorant  of  the  project  you  lately  entertained 
of  offering  yourself  to  fill  Mole's  place  in  the  In- 
stitute?'* 

**You  have  been  misinformed^  Count,"  I  re- 
plied* '^  I  had  no  idea  of  soliciting  the  place 
for  myself.  As  soon  as  my  comrades  thought  of 
choosing  a  successor  for  Mol^,  I  decidedly  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  aspiring  to  the  distinction ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  that  Saint^Prix  and  Talma 
might,  without  any  undue  pretension,  lay  claim  to 
it.  This  is  what  I  stated  at  the  time;  and  my 
opinion  remains  unaltered." 

"  Well,  Fleury,"  answered  he,  "  I  tell  you  the 
idea  is  absurd.  Truly,  to  hear  the  high  tone  in 
which  you  speak,  one  may  expect  that  some  day 
or  other,  you  will  set  up  a  claim  to  the  cross  of 
honour." 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  hce,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  vent  to  an  ebullition  of  anger. 
But  I  checked  my  feelings,  and  assuming  the 
sang-froid  and  peculiar  manner  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  adopt  in  my  character  in  UEcok  des 
BourgeaU,  I  said, 

**  Count,  if  I  were  a  police  spy,  and  had  arrested 
Georges,  I  should  have  the  cross  of  honour  now." 

I  then  iounediately  bowed  and  withdrew. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  imprudent;  but  I  am 
bound  in  justice  to  Count  Remusat  to  declare  that 
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he  did  not  betray  me.  For  this  he  is  entitled  to 
my  gratitude.  But  there  was  an  eaves-dropper 
within  hearing;  and  the  Count  was  not  a  littk 
surprised^  when,  on  his  next  visit  to  Saint-Cloud, 
his  sovereign  master  repeated  to  him  word  for 
word  the  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
us.  From  that  time,  the  Emperor  and  the  actor 
were  not  as  cordial  as  they  had  previously  been ; 
and  at  Dresden  his  Majesty  doubtless  recollected 
my  remark  about  the  cross  of  honour. 

Napoleon  was,  however,  highly  satisfied  with 
our  performances  there.  The  truth  is,  we  contri- 
buted our  efibrts  to  sustain  the  national  superiority 
of  France.  ^  Ma  camidie  ife$i  bien  conduUe/' 
said  the  Emperor,  when  giving  orders  for  our 
payments  and  rewards.  Mesdemoiselles  Mars 
and  Georges,  Talmfa,  myself,  and  some  others,  re- 
ceived 10,000  francs  each.  We  felt  much  flattered 
by  the  imperial  compliment, "  Ma  comSdie/'  Napo- 
leon having  always  manifested  a  marked  predilec- 
tion for  tragedy. 

This  preference  may  be  easOy  accounted  for. 
Comedy  depicts  life  as  it  reaUy  is,  and  human 
nattire  in  its  true  colours.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Napoleon.  He  loved  heroism  and  en- 
thusiasm; and  accordingly  preferred  tragedy  to 
comedy.  The  former  represents  an  artificial  and 
conventional  state  of  existence ;  and  the  incidents 
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and  characters  are  coloured  for  stage  efiect.  Vol- 
taire's tragedies  were  not,  however,  to  Napoleon's 
taste.  He  used  to  say  they  were  nothing  more 
than  philosophic  poems.  He  always  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  what  he  termed  Voltaire's 
perversion  of  the  character  of  Mahomet.  ^^  Vol- 
taire/' he  would  say,  ^'  has  made  a  grovelling  vil* 
lain,  a  mean  intriguer,  of  the  man  who  changed  the 
face  of  the  world ;  and  Omar  he  has  converted  into 
a  melo-dramatic  bravo.  The  fact  is,  he  travestied 
history  to  please  D'Alembert  and  his  party." 

These  ideas  are  singular;  but  not,  I  think,  alto- 
gether devoid  of  justice.  'Napoleon  was  perhaps 
less  just  towards  Moliire.  I  know  he  did  not  like 
him,  though  he  never  ventured  to  avow  his  dislike. 
The  comic  philosopher  frequently  shows  up  the 
hero  in  his  undress.  That  was  not  always  agree- 
able. He  who  used  so  frequently  to  say,  ^  Ufaui 
lover  eon  linge  eale  enfamille/'  could  not  approve  a 
writer  who  forces  all  his  characters  to  perform  that 
operation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Napoleon  de- 
clared that  had  Comeille  lived  in  his  time,  he 
would  have  made  him  a  prince :  he  would  never 
have  said  that  of  Moli^re. 

But  thia  partial  opinion  became  modified  in 
proportion  as  his  power  augmented.  The  Empress 
Josephine  had  a  decided  taste  for  comedy ;  and  in 
compliance  with  ber  solicitation,  the  *^  Misan- 
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thrope''  was  performed  at  court.  Contat  was 
summoned ;  but  she  begged  to  be  excused,  on  the 
ground  that  her  age,  and  especially  her  figure,  un- 
fitted her  to  represent  a  woman  of  twenty.  But 
she  could  not  obtain  exemption ; — she  received  an 
imperative  order  to  hold  herself  in  readiness  to 
take  the  character  of  CeUmine.  She  was  obliged 
to  comply;  and  never  acted  better.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance  the  Emperor  said:  ^^  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  impression  which  a  good  comedy  is 
capable  of  producing.  The  '  Misanthrope  '  has 
afforded  me  the  greatest  pleasure.^'  After  this 
testimonial  of  supreme  favour,  comedies  were  fine- 
quently  acted  at  court.  The  pieces  usually  se- 
lected were  Mohfere's  '*  Tartuffe,''  *'  Femmes  Sa- 
vantes,*'  **  Avare,"  &c.,  together  with  some  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  new  plays  produced  at  the 
Th^&tre  Fran9ais. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  Emperor's  departure 
from  Dresden,  we  received  orders  to  return  to 
Paris.  His  Majesty  mounted  his  horse,  and  we 
stepped  into  the  carriages  prepared  for  us.  ^*  We 
must  resign  ourselves  to  the  decision  of  victory," 
observed  Napoleon,  on  his  departure ;  and  to  this 
remark  the  actors  earnestly  said,  '^  Amen !'' 

POSTSCRIPT. 
I  have  gone  through  my  last  performance  at  the 
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Com^die  Fran9aise.  Another  such  scene^  and  my 
heart  would  break.  It  was  attended  at  once  by 
too  much  of  joy  and  too  much  of  sorrow.  To- 
morrow I  am  to  perform  at  Versailles  for  my  old 
firiend  Montausier.  To-morrow  it  will  be  just  half- 
a-century  since  I  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  same  stage ; — at  that  theatre  which  owed  its 
glory  to  the  management  of  Montausier  himself. 
There  I  received  lessons  from  Lekain,  and  encou- 
ragement from  Dumesnil ;  there^  too,  Louis  XV. 
made  my  fortune  with  a  word.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  just  half  a  century  ago. 

After  the  death  of  Contat,  I  felt  a  strong  disin- 
clination to  remain  on  the  stage.  Poor  Contat ! 
Her  death  was  that  of  a  martyr  and  a  philosopher. 
As  the  particulars  connected  with  that  event  are 
not  generally  known,  I  will  briefly  relate  them 
here.  I  cannot  close  these  volumes  without  ren- 
dering a  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Her  health  having  been  for  some  time  in  a 
declining  state,  she  spoke  of  retiring  long  before 
the  period  when  age  would  have  unfitted  her  for 
her  professional  exertions.  The  first  whisper  of 
her  retirement  excited  general  dismay;  and  in 
compliance  with  continuaUy  renewed  solicitations, 
she  continued  for  several  years  longer  on  the 
stage.  At  length  her  health  became  gradually 
worse,  and  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  announce 
her  last  appearance*    On  that  occasion,  she  per- 
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fonned  her  favourite  character  of  the  hostess  in 
^Les  Deux  Pages."  She  sold  her  estate  at  Ini, 
and  took  up  her  permanent  abode  in  Paris^  where 
her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  most  agreeable 
society  in  the  capitaL  The  most  distinguished 
literary  men  and  artists  vied  with  each  other  for 
the  favour  of  being  admitted  to  Contafs  salon. 
Devienne  and  Contat  are  remarkable  examples  of 
actresses,  who  after  shining  brilliantly  on  the  stage, 
retained  their  supremacy  and  their  attnictiona 
in  the  social  relations  of  private  life.  This  is  in 
itself  no  small  eulogium:  few  abdications  can 
resist  such  a  test. 

Poor  Contat  died  of  that  terrible  disease,  cancer ; 
and  it  was  by  a  most  unlucky  chance  that  she  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  malady 
with  which  she  was  afflicted. 

She  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  firom 
violent  pain  in  her  breast.  Her  medical  attend- 
ant, alarmed  by  her  increasing  illness,  recom- 
mended her  to  consult  the  celebrated  Dubois, 
which  she  accordingly  did.  After  some  conver- 
sation with  her,  Dubois  said,  <' Madame,  I  wiU 
prescribe  a  course  of  treatment  for  you,  which 
you  must  scrupulously  follow.  CaU  on  me  figain 
in  about  three  days,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  wiU 
see  your  doctor."  On  the  appointed  day,  Contat 
repeated  her  visit  to  Dubois.  He  received  her  in 
his  private  cabinet,  and  after  a  little  conversation. 
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he  left  the  room^  saying  he  should  be  with  her 
again  in  a  few  moments.  Casting  her  eyes  on  the 
doctor's  writing-table^  near  which  she  was  seated, 
Contat  saw  her  own  name  written  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  It  was  merely  a  medical  prescription,  and 
after  glancing  at  it,  she  laid  it  down  again.  But 
beside  it  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  half  concealed,  on 
which  Contat  also  saw  her  name  written.  Un- 
fortunately  she  took  it  up  and  read  it.  It  was  a 
letter  which  Dubois  had  been  writing  to  her  doc* 
tor.  The  first  few  lines  over  which  she  glanced 
her  eye,  declared  that  the  patient  was  doomed; 
and  that  it  would  be  useless  to  subject  her  to  a 
painful  operation,  which  could  not  possibly  save 
her.  Contat  fainted.  Dubois  on  his  return  per- 
ceived that  she  had  perused  the  fatal  paper.  He 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  having  caused, 
though  innocently,  a  state  of  mental  despondency 
calculated  to  hurry  the  patient  to  the  grave  more 
speedily  than  even  the  disease  itself,  certain  as 
was  its  fatal  termination.  .  The  kind-hearted  man 
paid  her  the  most  assiduous  attention,  and  sought 
to  cheer  her  by  a  faint  ray  of  hope :  but  in  vain ; 
the  blow  had  been  struck. 

Contat,  however,  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude. 
At  the  first  shock  she  was  naturally  staggered. 
She  afterwards  became  almost  indifferent  to  her 
situation.  Her  mind  was  cheerful;  and  she  re- 
tained her  grace  and  good  humour  to  the  last. 
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When  in  the  midst  of  her  family  and  firiends,  she 
successfully  concealed  her  pain  and  anxiety.  In 
this  manner  she  lived  two  years  from  the  time  she 
so  strangely  gained  the  knowledge  of  her  real  con- 
dition ;  and  it  was  only  within  a  fortnight  before 
her  death  that  she  began  to  complain.  Thus  died 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  actresses  that  the  French 
stage  has  ever  had  to  boast  of. 

I  mourned  the  death  of  Contat  as  I  would  that 
of  a  sister.  With  her  loss^  my  taste  for  the  stage 
began  sensibly  to  decline^  and  shortly  afterwards 
I  took  leave  of  the  public.  After  my  retirement, 
I  began  to  occupy  my  leisure  hours  in  retracing 
the  foregoing  recollections  of  my  long  theatrical 
career.  Some  of  my  readers  will  probably  think 
I  have  told  too  much ;  whilst  others  will  probably 
say  I  have  told  too  little.  I  must  confess  my 
concurrence  in  the  former  opinion.  Nevertheless 
I  trust  I  may  be  forgiven.  To  those  who  think  I 
have  been  too  prolix^  I  may  reply  in  the  words  of 
our  old  French  proverb :  On  n*est  Jamais  ri  riehe 
que  lorsque  on  d6m6nage.  Those  who  think  I 
have  told  too  little^  I  may  answer  by  an  observa- 
tion frequently  made  amongst  us  actors ;  viz.  that 
the  repertoire  may  augment  without  becoming  the 
richer.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  asked  why  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  war  between  Georges  and 
Duchesnois ; — of  the  famous  dispute  .with  the 
author  of  the  Deujc  Gendres ; — ^why  I  have  passed 
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over  in  silence  the  funeral  of  Rancourt,  &c.  ? — My 
answer  is^  that  all  these  matters  are  sufficiently 
well  known ;  they  are  all  occurrences  of  yester- 
day. Then  again  it  may  be  remarked,  I  have  pro- 
nounced no  opinion  on  the  talents  of  the  perform- 
ers of  the  present  generation; — those  whom   I 
have  left  behind  me  on  the  stage.    The  reason  is, 
that  the  public  have  the  opportunity  of  judging 
for  themselves.    I  might  expatiate  on  the  humour, 
the  spirit,  and  the  elegance  which  characterize  the 
performances  of  Lafont,  Michelot,  Monrose,  and 
Firmin,  junior;  and  then  I  should  be  reproached 
for  omitting  the  mention  of  others  who  have  high 
claims  to  eulogy.     Foremost  among  the  number 
is  M dlle.  Mars,  the  most  graceful,  natural,  and 
elegant  actress  that  ever  adorned  our  stage ;  then 
follows  a  long  train  of  young  and  charming  comf- 
dienne».     Have  I  nothing  to  say  of  these  latter? 
Alas,  no !    There  are  mysteries  behind  the  scenes, 
which  I  pretend  not  to  unravel.    I  say  of  scandal, 
as  Henriette  says  of  Greek :  Je  iCicmUe  pat.    But 
in  spite  of  the  scandal  to  which  actresses  are  ex- 
posed, I  am  bound  to  declare  that  I  have  known 
among  them  some  very  virtuous  and  very  amiable 
women  who  were  an  honour  to  their  sex.     I  shall 
not  name  them,  lest  I  should  seem  invidious  to- 
wards others.   Thus  I  make  an  end  of  the  subject. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  three  kings  and 
one  emperor ;  besides  many  other  great  and  illus- 
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trious  men;  my  theatrical  career  has  touched 
upon  two  generations;  I  have  mingled  in  the 
most  select  society  of  France^  both  noble  and 
intellectual.  I  have  been  honoured  by  the  advice 
of  Voltaire^  and  Heard  has  honoured  me  by  fre- 
quently consulting  my  opinion;  I  have  dined 
with  the  banker  Savalette,  and  have  been  the 
friend  of  Perrigaux ;  I  have  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  a  Garde  des  sceaux;  and  I  have  laughed  at  the 
witty  repartees  of  my  excellent  notary  Thirion, 
who  has  taken  so  much  pains  in  settiing  me  in 
possession  of  my  sweet  country  retreat^  and  my 
house  at  Orleans.  I  have  now  my  Versailles  and 
my  Tuileries. 

I  have  escaped  the  misfortune  of  outliving  my 
own  talent.  To-morrow  I  am  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
public  —  after  to-morrow,  welcome  future  tran- 
quillity— I  shall  depart  for  my  estate ;  yes,  I  say 
my  estate,  for  it  once  belonged  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  After  to-morrow  I  may  say  to  my- 
self, what  shall  I  do  to-day?  and  to  this  question 
I  may  return  an  answer  which  I  have  not  had  it 
in  my  power  to  give  during  the  sixty-two  years  of 
my  professional  career. 


FINIS. 
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